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PREFAOK, 


The preparation of this vork was undertaken, in consequence cf 
the inconvenience felt from the absence of any compilation compre- 
hending full and accurate descriptions of the provinces subject to 
the Government of Madras. 

Numerous descriptive papers are to be found .scattered in viirimis 
publications, some of which (the Medical Topographical Ib'porls 
for example) have been prepared at the instance of the Govern- 
ment j but, from the complete absorption of the time of the ])ubli(‘ 
functionaries, in their strictly ofEcial duties, and the dilHculty ex - 
perienced by private individuals in collecting authentic materialH, 
no attempt has hitherto been made to analyse, dissect, and revise 
existing details, to accumulate additional information, and eombine 
the whole in one intelligible volume, valuable at once I’or [uuqtosi's 
of reference and study. 

buck a volume has always appeared to the undersigned u great 
desideratum. They have observed, during a long experieutat (if the 
requirements of Madras society, that gcntlcmeu in the civil and 
military services appointed to districts, have felt tlicmselv(is much 
at a loss for some starting point of information regarding the local it }' 
of their future residence and service. The stranger, the traveller, 
the clergyman, the missionary, the uncovenanted functiomiiy, the 
merchant, the trader, the student, have continually cxjjresscd their 
regret at the absence of some trustworthy and coinprehcnsivc guide, 
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To supply this want, in a manner worthy at once of their own 
reputation^ and of the support of the Madras community, which 
they have so long enjoyed in other forms, has been the aim of the 
Compilers; and they entertain the hope that the labour that has 
been bestowed for many years, and the great expense now incur- 
red, will not be found to have been expended in vain. 

As the foundation of a work professing to treat of the geography 
and topography of a large extent of country, maps have necessarily 
been prepared of every province, district, and cantonment, under 
the Madras Presidency. The best and latest authorities have been 
consulted for this part of the work, and it is confidently believed 
that the general accuracy of the details will be found upon a par 
with the care bestowed in the tracing or drawing of the maps. To 
effect this latter object in the most complete manner, the Compilers 
have availed themselves of the services of Mr. Wallccr, the able 
Superintendent of the Map Department of the East India House, 
and have spent upwards of £1,000 in the preparation and engraving 
of the maps and plans. 

In the descriptions of the various provinces, districts, and towns 
of Southern India, it has not been practicable to observe uniformity 
of arrangement, because the information available to the Compilers 
has not been in every, case of the same extensive character. Still 
whenever practicable, a settled plan has been followed, placing the 
attributes of each division the country in their natural sequence. 
It wiU thus be found that the several sections comprise descriptions 
of Locality, Aspect, Soil, Climate, Productions, Water, Supplies, 
Eoads, Inhabitants, Animals, Minerals, Commerce, Manufactures, 
Languages, Historical Facts, and in many places Geological and 
Scientifilc, Finance, and Revenue, details, from authentic sources, 
There are likewise given the Latitudes and Longitudes (with short 
notices) of numerous towns and villages, which have hitherto es- 
caped the attention of Compilers of Gazetteers. 
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Carrying out tire principle of leaving nothing unsaid upon which 
it may he important to any single section to he informed, minute 
details are furnished respecting the cantonments, barracks, and hos- 
pitals at the several military stations. It must always he of conse- 
quence to offi-ccrs, appointed to particular stations, to know some- 
thing of the place whore dicy are to pass a portion of their service. 

In the preparation of this work the Compilers have enjoyed the 
advantage of access to the Records of the Honourable East India 
Company; and although the scantiness of statistical information at 
the East India House has not enabled them to gather many new 
facts of interest, they are not insensible to the liberality and cour- 
tesy through which they have been enabled by comparison with official 
data, to verify their own accumulations. They would be ungrateful 
did they not add their great obligations to the Right Hon. Lord 
Elphinstone, who most liberally placed important Government docu- 
ments at their disposal, during his administration of the Government 
of Madras, and to several gentlemen in the civil and military ser- 
vices ; to Mr. W. H. Baylcy, to whom they are deeply indebted 
for a general superintendence of the compilation of the work, and 
for correcting several discrepancies ; to Mr. Walter Elliot, Sir H. 
Montgomery, Mr. J. 1). Bourdillon, Colonel Arthur Cotton, Major 
Erederick Cotton, Colonel Balfour, Mr. G. E. Thomson, the Rever- 
end Misssinaries, and others, who have aided them with their ad- 
vice and contributions. 
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It tos not till A. D. 1471, that the Mahomedans of the Deccan 
extended their arms to the liTorthem Circars. At this time Oria, the 
Eajah of what is now the Ganjam country, died without issue, and his 
adopted son Mungul Roy, and his cousin Humner (?) became compe- 
titors for the succession. The latter had recourse to Mahomed Shah, 
the last king but one of the Bhaminee Dynasty of the Deccan, who 
not only installed him, but acquired for him A. D. 1480, on condition of 
his becoming tributary, the countries of Condapilly, EUore and Ra- 
jahmundry. About A. D. 1490, Mahomed’s successor, Mahmoud, acquir- 
ed Masulipatam and Guntoor, which districts formed part of a great 
Principality lately established by the EQndh Payers, descendants of the 
Telinga Rajahs conquered at WarunkM (A. D. 1323). Taking adYan- 
tage of the disturbed state of the Carnatic, they had made themselTes 
masters of the sea coast from Madras to the Kistnah, and held their 
chief residence at Chandi'agherry. 

It was during this Mahmoud’s time (in 1512), that the Bhaminee 
Dynasty was dismembered, and the five Deccanee kingdoms set up. The 
country now brown as “The Northern Circars,” fell rmder the dominion 
of the Kootub Shahee state, whose capital was Golconda or Ilydera- 
bad. That portion south of the Godavery became tributary without dif- 
ficulty, but "Wistna Deo or Gajeputty, a powerful prince of Orissa, who 
ruled in Rajahmundry and Chicacole, withheld srrbmission, and it was 
not till A. D. 1571, that his pretensions were lowered. At this period 
Vacharoy Mussalee, ancestor of the Peddapoor family, was induced to 
take a treasonable part against the Rheddy or Gajeputty, under whom 
he was chief Renter, and assisted the designs of the Deccanee king ; 
stiU the subjection of Rajahmundry and Chicacole was not very com- 
plete, though the collections were made by the Deccanee Government. In 
1687 Golconda was taken, and the Kootub Shahee dominions passed 
over to Aunmgzebe. Aurungzebe was too much occupied with estab- 
lishing his authority in the Deccan, and curbing the Mahrattas, to 
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pay mucli attention to the Orissa Coast, and in tlic period which follow- 
ed his death, the empire of the Moguls was so distracted, that no re- 
gular Goyernmont was established in the Oircars. 

"Wlien INTizain ool MooUc was constituted by iho Jilogul Emperor, 
Soobedar of the Deccan, in A. D. 1713, he took steps to settle the Oris- 
sa coinitrj", and appointed to the Goycrninont of Cliicaeolo, Anwar-ood- 
deen Khan, so well Inio'svn afterwards as Nawab of the Carnatic. 
Kustuin Khan was appointed to Eajahmtmdry and the Circars to the 
south. He introduced a settled administration of revenuo, but did not 
spare tho Zemindars, who had dcirandcd iho pid)lic treasury, and des- 
poiled the country by their oppressions. A pile of heads was cxliibit- 
edat Eajahimmdry, and a similar monimicnt at Masiilipatain. For 
Zemindars, Aiuncons were substituted, but Miissiihnaii ignorance and 
indolence, soon made it necessary to recur to tho ancient system of 
finance, through the agency of Farmcrs-Goncral, who were Hhidoos. 
They had certain local j)rivilcgcs, which became hereditary, and by de- 
grees, a new race of Zemindars sprung tip. 

The Northern Circars wore, when under the 

1. Gimtoor or Moortezamig- Govcmmcut, five ia munbc]', qs noted in 

Lnir or Coudavir. tlio margin. The boundaries of G'ioitoor ^’oi’o 

2, CondapiUy or Moostafa- ® 

jinggiir. the same as they now arc, ydz., the. Kistna on 

4 ! IlEijahmiuidry* north and west, Ciicldapah and Ougolc on 

5. Cli'icacolc. soutli. ComldpiUu comprehended tlio strip 

of country between tlic Kisliia on the south, 
and the town of Elloro and the Colar lake, on the north. It now 
forms part of tho Masulipatam district. Ellorc, was tho country 
between Oondapilly and the south branch of the Godavery, where it 
falls into the sea at Narsaporc. The old Circar of Ellorc, is now part- 
ly in Masulipatam, and partly in Ptajahmundiy. BffJaJmwndry did 
not extend so far north as it does now, the northern boundary being 
the small river Sattiavorum, wliich falls into the sea at Coconada. 
North of Ttajahmundry was the large Circar of Chioacole, anciently 
called Kulling (whence Calingapatam). It comprehended part of pre- 
sent Rajahmundry, and all Vizagapatam and Ganjam. It had two sub- 
divisions, viz., Chicacole proper (or Yizagapatam), and Itchapore (or 
Ganjam) ; tho river Poondy at the town of Chicacole being the boundary. 

Besides these five, there was a portion of country, or a coast strip from 
MootapiUy to Point Gordeware, called the Masulipatam Havelly, held 
as a person^ estate of the Reigning po w. It was nnder a separate 



Governor, wto had the charge of the salt-pans, £uid customs at Ifizam- 
patam and other ports. Masulipatam was considered the chief town 
and fortress of the Northern Oircars. 

Moozuffer Jung on his accession to the Soohedarship, by the assist- 
ance of Dupleis in 1750, presented the town of Masulipatam and the 
country round, to the French ; and in 1752, Salabut Jung, the succes- 
sor of Moozuffer Jung, made over to them the whole of the Northern 
Circars. For they, through M. Bussy, had rendered him essential service. 
Bussy was appointed to rule these provinces. He dismissed the Zemin- 
dai’s from their employments, but permitted them to enjoy, under 
French sunnuds, their russooms and saverums (hereditary perquisites 
and privileges), to the amount of about one-tenth of the revenue of tho 
country. He had most difficulty with the large Circar of Chicacole, 
where independent chiefs, family feuds, and internal usurpations, had 
thrown every thing in disorder. Bussy’s object was, to unite aU under 
one head, and he fixed on Yizionim Ftauzo of Vizianagrum. With 
French assistance, the Bobily'^ and other chiefs were subdued. Bussy 
was obliged to reside generally at the Nizam’s Ooiut at Hyderabad, and 
thus his plan of revenue administration, was never fully carried out. 

Yizieram Eauze was succeeded by Anundoraxizo Gajeputty, who 
soon found Bussy too energetic a master. Lally, the Governor of Pon- 
dicherry, having recalled Bussy to assist in i he siege of Maebas, Anim- 
derauze made offers to the Madras Government, to assist in taldng 
possession of the Circars. The Madras Government, with the French 
army at their gates, declined ; on which the Piajah applied (in 1758) 
to Bengal, and Lord Clive detached Col. Forde to co-operate with'* 
him. Forde defeated Coiiflans, Bussy’s successor, at Pcddaporc, The 
French General then retreated to Masulipatam, amd obtained promise 
of aid from Salabut Jung, who marched towards the scone of action. 
Though Anunderauzo and his party fled, Forde continued his course, 
and eventually took Masulipatam by storm, before Salabut Jung reach- 
ed it. This ocemTed in April 1769, two months after the French had 
raised the siege of Madras. A treaty was concluded with Salabut 
Jimg, by which the whole territory dependent on Masulipatam, (about 
80 miles of coast, and 20 inland) was ceded to the British, and the 
French were to be made to leave the coimtry. The rest of the Oircars 
was left nominally under the Nizam’s authority, though in fact:, tho 

* The assa-dt on Bobily (instigated by Yizieram Banze) and the immolation of Ibo tto- 

described by 
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diiving out of tlie Freucli from tlie Nordieru Circars, ^vas virtual!} u 
conquest of tlie whole. The Nizam, occiiiued uith the intrigues of his 
brothers, Basalut Jung, and Nizam Ali, and with the iueiivsioiis of the 
Mahrattas, was quite unable to inaintaiu his authority in the CJircars. 
In 1761, Nizam Ali cflfectcd the supersession of his brotlier Salabut 
Jung, and after keeping him in prison two years, was accessory to his 
murder. All’s title was however confirmed by the Emperor, at Eellii. 

In 1762, fom of the Circars were offered by Nizam Ali, to the Com- 
pany — ^the fifth, or Gimtoor, behxg held as a Jaghire, by his brother 
Basalnt Jung. But, as the terms rcqidred wore those that the Ercnch 
had formerl}’' accepted, viz., the condition of afibrding Military aid to 
the Nizam, the offer of the Circars was declined. They wore then placed 
in the charge of one Hoosain Ali, and to prevent the intrusion of the 
French, the English Govcniment in 1765, agreed, at the Nizam’s re- 
quest, to aid him with their authority. The whole comitiy ^^^as in 
disorder each Zemindar being a petty Prince, hardly acknowdedging 
any authority on the part of the Nizam. Hoossain Ali, supported 
by the English, obtained possession of Condapilly, Ellorc and llajah- 
mundry, having engaged to imt the Company in possession of them 
whenever required, on a reasonable maintcnauco being secured to liini. 

In October 1765, the Council at Madras advised the Directors, that 
Lord Clive had, at the instance of Mr. Palk, the Ih'csidont at Fort 
Saint George, obtained sunnuds from the Mogid for aU five Northern 
Circars, and a confirmation of the Jaghire, granted by the Nabob to 
the Company, near Madras. It was judged pnidcut to defer taking 
immediate possession of the Circars, as the Council were not 
how far they might be required, to send aid in troops to Bongal. Tlio 
revenues for the next year, had been anticipated by Hoossain Ali, to 
enable him to make good his payments to the Nizam, and support his 
troops, but the possession of the sunnuds was important, the French 
being thereby prevented from getting a footing in that part of the 
country. The sunnuds were 'however published at Masulipatam, and 
received there with general satisfaction. A Military force was sent, 
under General Oaillaud, to support the authorii-y of the grantees, and 
the fort of CondapiQy, which in a great measure secured the pass into 
the Circars, and resisted his entrance, was carried by assault. The 
Council now determined to take the countries into their own hands, to 
receive from the Zemindars, the outstanding balances, and to luse every 
means for discharging Hgossain Ah’s troops. 



In order that Nizam Ali miglit throw no obstacles in the way, a 
Treaty of Alliance, was signed at Hyderabad, on the 12th November 1766. 
3y this Treaty, the Company, in consideration of the grant of the Oir- 
carSy engaged, to have a body of troops at His Highnesses disposal, to 
settle any internal rebellions, or, in the event of troops not being required, 
to pay nine lacks of Ptupees per annum. Guntoor was to remain in pos- 
session of Basalut Jung, till his death. The diamond mines were specially 
reserved to the Nizam. On the 1st March 1768, another Treaty was 
made, (after the Nizamis failure as an ally of Hyder to subvert the 
English) by which His BGghness acknowledged the validity of the Em- 
peror's firman. He was to be paid 5 lacs of Rupees a year ; out of 
which, 25 lacks were to be deducted, as the expenses of the war. This 
payment was made to appear not as pesheush, but as a mark of amity. 
Guntoor was loft in the hands of Basalut Jung as before. In 1769, 
the term for which the Circars had boon let to Hoossain Ali hav- 
ing expired, they were taken under the Company's management. 
Basalut Jung subsequently gave great uneasiness to the British, by re- 
ceiving into his service a body of French troops. Application was 
made to his brother Nizam Ali, who promised to get them removed, 
but it was not done. In 1778, a Treaty was entered into with Basalut 
Jung, by which the Company wore to rent Guntoor from him during 
his life, for the sum he had previously realized for it. He, on his part, 
was to dismiss his French troops, and the Company wore to assist him 
with a subsidiary force, kept up at his expense. Basalut Jung had 
other territories south of the Xistna, Adoni being his capital. 

In 1779, the Government became again at variance with the Nizam, 
who was once more in confederacy vith Ilydcr. The plea on his part, 
was, the Company's refusing to pay pesheush for the N. Circars, on the 
ground of their being hold under the sunnud of tlio great Mogul. 
The approaching hostilities with Hyder, obliged the Madras Govern- 
ment, to withdraw from the position of independence they had assumed, 
and in which they were not supported by the Bengal Government, 
who went even farther in 1780, and, on the representations of Basalut 
Jung and Nizam Ali, directed that the Treaty with Basalut Jung 
should bo cancelled, and Guntoor restored to him. Basalut Jung died 
in 1782, but not for six years (in 1788) was possession of Guntoor ob- 
tained, and then, only on a pesheush of 7 lacs per annum, Nizam Ali 
died in 1803. In 1823 the .pesheush was redeemed, by a payment of 
1,200 lacs to the Nizam, and it then became a British possession. 



Tiie district of Gcinjciin, the most iiovlhcni' of tlio Picsi- 

deiicy’, coiujprisGS the two divisions ot CliicQ<'olo (ilic soutlu'iiO, auil 
Itchapore (the northern), with Preagheo. It conhilns sovon (lov- ru- 
ment Tiilooks, viz., Wtuhidah, Tlchupore, riuilahihiginn, 

Goomsoor, Sooradali, Moherry. The revenue of the (Jovorunieui lund^ 
therein, is ahoiit 4’f lacs. There arc niiieleen aneaut Zt^aiinuarivs [‘iiV’ 
ing an annual pcshciish of about 8 lacs ; iiiuL tliirty-sewu Pi’oprietuiy 
estates. The following Table will show the del ails lui* liely P-00 ; 
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* The Prcsideacy of Madias end* at the If, 
to^ra of Madras, 


hoiuidary of Gaajam, 711 iwlcs from tho 



RULE AND REBELLION 


Some of the criticism is made -with an eye for 
the main chance, votes. In general, the govern- 
ment is thrown on the defensive, and its store 
of votes becomes vulnerable. The opposition, 
in fact, stands to gain. 

As a result of this state of affairs local admini- 
strations are prone to avoid any clash which 
might attract undue attention in Britain, and, 
if it comes to a clash, do all they can to gloss 
it over. This they do, partly from a belief 
that the less a democracy knows about happen- 
ings in its distant possessions the better, and 
partly out of fear of reproof from an embarrassed 
Cabinet at home. 

Palestine had the advantage over Ireland of 
being farther away from London, and questions 
were no doubt easier to parry. Most of the 
Arab accusations against the Palestine Govern- 
ment were made in the local press, and most of 
their accusations against the troops were sent 
direct to the High Commissioner. Nevertheless, 
the troops were accused in the House of Commons 
of behaving in the best traditions of the Black 
and Tans, and, as the Report of the Royal 
Commission on page 104 states, “ the dropping 
of poisoned sweets from aeroplanes was one of 
the least outrageous charges made.” 
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Tte muslins of Cliicacolo, and tlio silk of Berliam- 
Coinmcjee and celebrity. Piece goods, once tlio staple 

of tliG Northern Oircars, arc now rather objects oi cu- 
riosity, tlian considerable in quantitj’’. Time was, when the principal 
part of the Madras iiivcstmcnfc of j)iece goods, was provided in this 
Circar. The next important articles of export arc chiefly rice, 
paddy, wheat, with numerous other edible grains, used only by the 
Natives; to these may bo added horse gram, Bengal gram, with a 
very large proportion of oil seeds ; cotton cloths, gums, wax and ghee, 
Ganjam sugar is much in request, and is exported in large quantities 
the great Factory is at Aska, and is the property of Messrs. Binny and 
Oo. of Madras. 

Indigo used to be raised to a large extent ; the chief agricultural 
produce is wheat, sugar-cane, paddy, oil seeds, gram, and a variety of 
edible grains. 

About 3 j lacs of Indian maunds of Salt, (the maund = 82ylb. Avoir.) 
are sold annually by Government in Ganjam. The chief place of 
manufacture is at Nowpadah, where the sales arc 2| lacs of maunds. 
The other Pans are at Ganjam and WoomarapuUy, vdth a few at 
Miinsobrcottah. 

The rico^ cultivation throughout Gaiijam, is very considerable, in- 
terrupted, however, by extensive tracts of bamboo and thorn jungle. 

One great forest in particular, composed principally of bamboo 
clumps, covers the plain for a space of eight or ten miles. Cotton is 
not generally raised here, hut is grown in detached spots. 

The same ground that produces cotton one year, will not answer 
that crop the succeeding year — ^but with oncouragement the cultivation 
might bo extended and improved. 

The principal towns for the coasting trade are Ganjam, Munsooroot- 
tah, Soonapoor, CaHngapatam, Berhamporc, Barwar, Poondy, and 
Bawinapadoo. 

The architecture of the Hindoo religious edifices, in 
this quarter of India, is peculiar. Each temple is com- 
posed of a group of rather low buildings, in some casoFi 
detached, in others joined, each with a graduated pyramidal roofi 
torminating in an ornamented conical cupola. 
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Gaatjam. 

The town of Ganjam is 09T miles from Madras, in Ijut. K)" ‘-11' Is., 
Long. 85® 10’ E. It was the former eupital of tlu' distrirt, and is 
situated near tho sea coast. It stands oil an elevated portion of tlu! 
plain, with a range of high moimtains at the di.stam‘e a few niil(f.s in 
the back ground, hut tho country to the north, is hnv and often 
flooded. The public buildings of this station, ns well us tho houses 
and gardens of tho civilians, wore, when it ivas ootnijiied, on a s<>ale 
of grandeur, surpassing almost every other station under the iladrus 
Presidency. Tho cause of the desmtion of Gunjuni ha.s heen mention" 
ed in page 8. 

The principal ann of the Ganjaiu river, which outers tho sea to the 
south of the town, is about one-tlurd of a mile broad, and is fordable 
at most seasons of the year. 

Another narrow, but deeper, branch, is crossed by a w'ooden bridge, 
built somewhat on the principle of the Sangan of tho Iliiiuilaya 
mountains. 


Chieacole. 

The principal civil station in tho Ganjam district. Lat. 18® 18* N. 
Long. 83® 68’ E., about 567 miles from Madras. Tt lies feur miie.s in 
direct west of the sea, and is situated on the north bank of the river 
Haugooloo. It is the station of the Judge, and the Sub Collector. 

The aspect of the eoimtry to tho north is level and oix.m ; near tho 
river it is sandy, and well studded with tamarind and mango toja-s ; be- 
yond that, are large tracts of rice cultivation, watered by channels from 
the river. On the south, the soil is of a dry rocky nature, marking tho 
existence of iron ore, the rocks, of which there aromany, are of u ter- 
tiary formation. In the bed, and on the banks of the river, are rocks 
of granite. One of considerable size, about one and half mile S. E. of 
the town, is called the Black rock, between which and tho town, stood 
formerly the palaces and gardens of the ITawanbs of Chicacolo. Tho 
native town, which was formerly the capital of the Ohicacole Circar, E« 
south of the old fort ; it is built in a straggling manner, and Hlcc native 
t^ins in general, the streets are narrow, and confined—- from tho flat- 
ness ,^ ground, and surrounding country, they are frequently al- 
most after heavy rain, in consequence of whidt, house* 

are all rai^ two ftet, te secure, dry flooring j the houses are 
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usually built of mud, and tliatclied ; many also are iiled, and some ierT*" 
have terraced roofs. The European residents have, of late years, select- 
ed land on either side of the native tovnn, on which they have erected 
commodious dwelling houses. 

The river Naugooloo has its source in the Grondwanamoimtains, near 
Polcondah ; the stream is very rapid during the rains, and large quan- 
tities of bamboos are, then floated down it. At the mouth of the 
Naugooloo was formerly a port called Mafooz-Bimder, which now, as 
the entrance is completely choked up, is but a potty village. 

Wells are numerous, but the water in all is brackish, except in one 
from which the European inhabitants derive their supply ; the sepoys, 
and inliabitants of the town, use the river water, which is considered 
good for culinary purposes. 

There are very few tanks in the immediate vicinity of the town, but 
several, of considerable magnitude, are to bo found within five or six 
miles, many of which are covered with rank vegetation, and in the hot 
seasons, when they are almost dried up, are prodactivc sources of 
malaria. 

The climate upon the whole is very healthy — during the months of 
March, April, and May, the thermometer stands high, and in the lat- 
ter month generally ranges from 96® to 98®, owing to the strong S, S. 
west winds which prevail at this season. The heat on the whole is 
no means oppressive ; occasionally in May, for a few hours when a 
land wind sets in, the thermometer rises as high as 102® or 104®, but 
this seldom occurs, and is almost always immediately succeeded by a 
heavy thunder storm, or else followed by a sea breeze, early in the after- 
noon. From June till the end of October, more or less rain fulls at inter- 
vals, and the wind prevaib from the west, and a pomt or two to the 
northward of it. InNovemher the wind changes to the north east, when 
the cold season commences, and lasts till about the end of February. 
In the end pf December, and beginning of January, the thermometer 
falls in the momihg as low as 52®, but more generally ranges from 54^, 
to 68® or 60® ; at thie time there are heavy fogs, with dew in the 
morning and evening. 

During the wet season, the prevailing, and most fatal disease is Bere- 
beri ; for some years past, the amount of fevers and agues has been small. 

. Owing to the difficulty in procuring kunlcer, or other hard substance 
for metalling, the roads are of a very indifferent description. The 
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great novtliorn road to Calcutta passes tlirouglx tlic bii(. at a littlo 
distance can liardly be traced, except by tlie line of trees, between winch 
it is supposed to pass. 

At Cbicacolo a muslin is made similar to tluit of Dacca, it Is of 
oils patterns and textures, some being beautifully fine. The noe<‘8surios 
of life, in fayorablo seasons, arc in great ubiuulau(‘o and (‘heap, the 
average price of the ordinary rice being, about one Kupcc for f>i‘ty seers 
(or 80 lbs.), Raggee is very cheap, and also much used, Udng eaten 
like porridge. 

The vegetables commonly in use arc in great abuiuhinco ; and tin’' 
bazaar is also well furnished with dimgs, and herbs used as imtivo me- 
dicines. Honey, becs^wax and dammor, are brought down from the 
hills. 

The breed of cattle is diminutive, and the pasturage, throughout a 
considerable part of the year, exceedingly scanty. 

The population of the town is, according to the Census of 1851 — 
12,800, of which only 1,287 are Mahomedans. Tlio number of tlu'se 
has decreased, since Jafldor Ali Khan,Dej)uty of Nizam ool Moolk was 
driven out by the Rajahs of Emedy and Vizianagmm, about 20 years 
before the country camo under the rule of tlio Company, There arc 
about 142 native Christians, Protestants and Catholics. 

^ , The London Missionary Society lias a >s(nh*ou at Hal- 

gah, a village near Ohicacole, and a school in the town, 
where English is taught ; there are several Native schools, ami provi- 
sion is made for the vagrant poor. 

A neat and substantial little Church has been built by subscription, 
in the south-east corner of the Parade ground. It was opcnc»(l for 
divine service by the Rev. J. Street, in Soptombor 18 r?l, and licensed by 
the Bishop of Madras, when he visited the station in March 1852. 

The Civil Hospital and Dispensary, a most valuable was 

fomaerly one of the best private residences in the plaa^ ; it is nearly 
opposite the Mihtary hospital, is airy, and in ovciy w^ay well suited to 
its purpose, it is capable of receiving 30 males, and an equal nuniW 
as in-patients. It is supported by Government, ^vho allow 
bat& and helpless sick of aU castes : the daily attendanco 

is from 1$ to 18 in-door, and 30 to 40 out-door patients. 

The bain:?^ hospital; magazine stores mi tho residonco of the 
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Conamaiidiiig Officer;^ are all situated in tlie Port ; wliere are also, 
tlie Cutcheny of the Principal Assistant Collector of Ganjam, the 
Post OflB.ce, and Treasury. The ditch though partly filled up may 
still be traced. 

The buildings enumerated above, and some private houses, formerly 
Oflicers’ quarters, surround an open space called the Parade ground. 
The Eegimental lines are without the fort, about 100 yards in a south 
east direction ; the encamping ground is near a tank to the east of 
the town. 

The Military Hospital, which is intended both for the sick of a Na- 
tive regiment, and the garrison details, stands on elevated dry ground. 
It is suflB.ciently large and roomy to admit of a double row of oots. 

The Court House is situated at a short distance from the Jail ; it is 
a large commodious hidlding containing apartments for the Civil and 
Session Judge, the Moofty Sudder Ameen and Moonsiff, with their 
respective establishments. 

The Jail is situated near the river, about half a mile f^om the can- 
tonment ; it is a substantial building, but the walls are rather low, 
not being more than nine feet high ; it is divided into several courts, 
for the various classes of prisoners, and altogether contains ten cells 
well ventilated ; there is an amplosupply of good water on the premises. 
A new jail hospital is about to be built without the walls. 


Berhampore^ 

Lat. 19« 20’ N., Long. 84" 50’ E. 

The chief Military station in the district of Ganjam, It is about 
12 miles from Chittorporo, the Colleotor’s station. It stands on a 
rocky ledge, surrounded by an extensive cultivated plain, bounded by 
a range of hills, on the west and north, from 6 to 10 miles distant, and 
open to the south and east. The hiUs to the west, are of considerable 
altitude, and covered with brushwood and bamboo jungle to their sum- 
mits ; those to the north are undulating, and loss elevated. About six 
miles to the eastward, is the sea coast, towards which the plain ge- 
neraUjx^opes ; an extensive bank of sand hills runs along the shore. 
The proper name of the cantonment is Baupore — ^Berhampore i% 
the name of the native town near it. 


* A clctaclimeut is furrislicil to ClAJcacolc from Bcrhainjjorc or Itussckoadali* 
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Tlio native about half a niilr fr<uu tin* nurtlurn si«l'u»f tb(^ 

sepoys’ lilies, and soniewluit lower ; it is a larp* and (b‘UM'ly iiojudaltKl 
place, containing' 20,000 souls. ''Hie lumsis an' sniall, and greiierally 
built of mud, (though some few are of brieku) and tlu* stni’ts are 
narrow and dirty. Ihyoiid the town, on tlu' north side, is a strip of 
paddy ground, and a considerable swamp, exh'ndliig towards tlu' base 
of the hills ; malaria however, if eng(‘udered in this loeality, dors 
not appear to reach the linos, or influence the b»‘ahli of the cuntou- 
ment The wind seldom blows from that dinu'lioii, anti wht'n it 
does, the neighbouring lofty bills protect tiie lines Irt.an tlu* influence 
of the swamp. 

There is no river in tlu' vicinity of Jk'rhampore, 1ml thei’i* mv «(»ve- 
ral nullahs, which are quite dry except during tln^ moUMum, whim 
they become rapid streams, convoying tlu^ rain from tlu‘ vr>t«*rn bills 
to the Qimjam river. The plain is studded with ninnm‘(ms hinull tatiks, 
though little is done in the way of imgiitiou, the ('rop.s Ijt'ing ullowetl 
to depend upon the rains for the neci^ssaty supply of m(»iHturt\ 

The climUo is more healthy and bracing, both to Kuropeun and 
Native constitutions, than most <dherH in Houtliorn Indiin 

The south-west monsoon sets in at the beginning of June, and con- 
tinues till Septomber, when it is succeeded by tliat IVum the nmfli- 
east, which usxially terminates by the end of October, Nmcmber, 
December, January and Fcliniary are <lelightriil luontlis ilieskv being 
clear, and the atmosphere cool, with heavy dews at night, 'lh<» tUer- 
momoter at tins time ranges from 50“ to 75“. Tiu^ lit>t M'usnn (*oui- 
mences about tbo end of March, and continiu'.s throngliout April 
and May, dunng which period strong southerly winds pn‘\ail, uml 
constitute the only unhealthy poHioii of the year, wbf'u fi-vers mul 
rheumatism prevail. The thcrmoimder then ningt's from 75“ to 00“ ; 
the weather is also very sultry liud oppressive, l}etwi‘en the showers, at 
the commcncomcut of the rains. 

The soil of the cantonment is chy and gravelly, larger heaps of gm- 
nitic rooks rising through the surface in ull diroetions, eapecduHy to- 
wards the north-eastern point, which is the most elcvaltHl {mrt, the 
height of the range being from 40 to 50 Icel above the hml 
#1fcie,^^hbourmg plain. 

well suppliwl Imatin, in which uU sorts of 
grain, meat; are abundant it hm a manufacture of silk and 
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cotton cloths ; sugar and sugar-candy are also made in large quantities. 
The great northern road, from Madras to Calcutta, passes close by the 
western end of the cantonment. 

The Tegetable products of the country are, rice and a variety of 
other grains, sugar-cane, gram, and oil seeds. The principal trees are 
the banian, mango, cashew-nut and the neem. Of wild animals there 
are bears in considerable numbers, chetahs, tiger-cats, &c., hyenas, 
jackals, hares. 

The officers’ houses though built of mud, plastered over wattles, 
and thatched, are comfortable dwellings, and particularly cool. To 
the westward, in which direction the level somewhat descends, are 
the parade ground, places of arms, store-rooms, magazine, solitary 
cells, staff Serjeants’ quarters, and regimental lines. The magazine 
is a bomb-proof building, the others are built of brick and mud, with 
tiled roofs. The solitary cells are well situated, each is 10 feet square, 
and they are lighted and aired from the top, by small windows. 

The Hospital is distant eastward from the Place of arms, 1,140 
yards, it is an oblong building of brick and mud, with a tiled roof, 
contaming one ward, a Dispensary with broad verandahs in front and 
rear. It is situated in the highest part of the cantonment, and in an 
open and airy situation, free from all stagnant pools, or other offensive 
accumulations. 

The lines, though lower than the other parts of the cantonment, are 
elevated with regard to the adjacent country ; they are not sufficiently 
open or spacious ; the huts are built of mud and thatched : they 
have lately been unhealthy, owing apparently to the water being so 
near the surface. There arc numerous wells in the lines, the water of 
which is said to be brackish, hut a plentiful supply of good water is 
procurable from a large neighbouring tank. 


Calingapatamj 

Lat. 18" 20’ IT., Long. 84 10’ B. 

About 16 miles north of Ohicaoole, on the south bank of the Vom- 
shudara river ; it was formerly under the Mahomedan rule, a port of 
much note and trade ; the remains of a large town, with its musjeeds and 
burial places, are still to be seen. It is now again rising into import- 
ance, as a place for shippmg, being, with the exception of Coringa, 
the best anchorage on the coast duriug the S. E. monsoon. A beacon 
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is to bo oi'pcled oi> flu' point, of biml wliitb nniH into tlio soo, mid slud- 
tere tlio midslod. Tlio (lurruli liill, iibmit 'i inlniul, oll’nrd.'i » }»imk 1 
mark for vossols liouiul to this pirt. Thu (ixporis an: cliit.'fly rico, 
giiigely seeds, grain, liitles, liuilHT, bee.s’-wax, ice. 

IVIamoorcottah. 

A lowii unci fct'apovt iu tlic Collcclnruto of Ganjaiu, about lt» nulos 
BOXilb of Quujain ; knomi chiefly ns tho port wlieuet^ the w;\slvn sugar 
is exported. 


Itchaporc, 

A lurge iiativi; town whereia is tho Sudder Aiueeii's Court, and a 
Jail. 


aooMSOOR. 

A hilly tract lying hotwocn 29® 40’ and 20® 2.V N. hat,, ««d 
80® 10’ and 85® 5’ E. Long., in. tho neighbourhood of Caiijiuu uad 
Vizagapatam. For a long period after our oecupalimi of the jte* 
ninsula, the Zemindar hold tho Qoomsoor country, on piyineiit, of 
rout. But in 1885, ho claimed a certain exemption from tho pro- 
cess of tho Civil Court, and refused to pay unvars of rewiiuo. After 
much negotiation, and niniiy vain attempts at eoiiciliatii'n, the (Jo- 
vonimciit authorized the iraumptioii of tla* emiiitry. Belun* this step 
was taken, tho Collector again trii.'d to adjust niutter.s aniieuhly with 
tho Zemindar, and again failed. On this, being of opinion that the 
Zemindar would, not succumb to any Civil cstablislitueiit alone, a mi- 
litaity force was prepared by tho Collect or, to accompany the proelaiiui- 
tion of resumption. Ilostilltics may ho suid to liave foinnicnced iu 
September 1835, but woi’o suspended, in consequence of tlie setting in 
of the rains in June 1830, and resumod again as swiii as tho season 
permitted. Tho Ilon’hlo Mr. llussell was appointed (.tominis-sioner, 
with full discretionary powers, and to his nuiimgenn.-nt, wa.s left tho 
adjustment of tho whole affair. After much dt'sultory warfare, tho 
force sucooedod in penetrating all tho pu.sM'.s, wit h hut little lo.®.*} fwm tho 
enemy, though not without considci-ablo sullbrlng, from tU« unlicuUhy 
ji^tuje of the climate. Tho capture and imprisonment of tho Zemin- 
direct management of the Qoomsoor tracts, under Bri- 
tish jliid the efittoblishmcnt of a cojtw of UiU fkhundecs, clos- 
ed the affaur. 
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Euss«lcondah, 

736 Miles from Madrm^ 

A cantonmeiit forming tlie most western station in the northern 
division of the Madras Army. It was named -after Mr. Russell, the 
Commissioner attached to the army during the campaign in Goomsoor. 
It lies at the foot of a hill from which it derives its second appellation 
of Oondah, and is in north Latitude 20° 56^ and east Longitude 84° 
37\ It is distant six miles N. N. W. of the fort of Goomsoor ; to the 
nearest seaport, Ganjam, the distance is 50 miles. Its height above 
the level of the sea, is about one hundred and fifty feet. 

The surrounding country is very hilly, the hills verging in height 
from 500 to 2,000 feet, and thickly covered with dense jungle. In low 
situations the jungle is chiefly composed of bamboo. 

The son of the plains which is alluvial, is sandy, but fertile. 
For some miles round the cantonment, the plains are cultivated with 
paddy, and are very productive. On the higher grounds, dry grains, 
sugar-cane, cotton, and castor oil are grown. The mango topes are 
very plentiful and productive throughout the surrounding country, and 
the fruit when in season, is largely consumed by the Natives. 

The country is continually well supplied with good water, as the 
wells in the cantonment do not become dry throughout the year. Two 
small rivers pass through the station ; on the left hank of one of which 
the sepoys’ houses are built, and the other runs through the village 
of Nowgaum, about a mile and a half distant ; both streams unite about 
6 miles from Russelcondah, and running a very devious course through 
Aska, flow into the sea at Ganjam ; in the hot season these rivers 
become quite dried up, but in the monsoon they occasionally overflow 
their banks. 

The' climate is not less salubrious than that of any other part of 
Southern India. The south-west monsoon sets in about the middle of 
June, and is generally over towarde the middle of October. The 
weather is cool and pleasant nine months of the year, but hot during 
the other three, viz., in March, April and May, at which time the 
nights are very oppressive. The prevailing winds are north-east and 
south-west, the former blows during November, and is very cold and 
piercing. Thunder and lightning frequently occui* at the commence- 
ment of the north-east monsoon, accompanied with very hea^T- showers, 

p 



Tlic lamcks or Mace of iU'uis uro situated iioar the I'odi nf a lull, 
fronting tlie oast. The liospitiil is a building on an elovatod platlin’in, 
about a hundred yards from, tmd in a parallel line with, the bamurks ; 
it is w'cU built and cominodions ; there are two wards phieed at right 
angles, which arc hu^o, lofty and coniibrtablo, with verandalw all 
roimd, and it is open and well vcnlihited. In uddition to tlie allow, 
there arc two small rooms, used as a hath room, and a disiJcnNary, with 
a cook-room, &o., the wholo being inclosed by a wall live I'eot high, 
foming altogether a very complete struct uro. 

Both hospital and barracks aro built of Imriit brick and tiled. 


KIMKUY. 

A hill tract occupying the wostom border of the Gaiijam country. 
It contains the three ancient Zomindare of Purkh Kimedy, 
Kimody, (or Vizian.uggur) and Ckinntt Kimedy (or Pratubglierry). 

Tho first, the most southern of tho three, was originally a Princi- 
pality nndor one of tho Qajoputty Rajahs of the royal race of OrisHH. 
Bor nmny years it had been tho scone of much confusion, owing to 
tho imbecility of tho Zemindars, and tho tuihulonco of their followers. 
In 1829 tho Country was attached on account of distnrlanccs, tnul 
taken under tho Collector’s luauageincnl. hlubjcctto the Rajah, imd 
paying him tribute, aro a number of Hill C'hli ls or Bhwoy^ of a very 
independent character, who could yitli clidlciilty b’.‘ ruled, ami con- 
trolled by tho ablest of tho Rajahs, and quite sot at naught in thoir 
Wfli and. inaccessible country, tho distant authorily ol‘ the CoUecbir, 
ttodhia liTatiYe offioetB, empLoyod in the administration of the iUijuh’s 
aflyrs; Besides theso ohiofe, there were also in the town of Kimedy a 
body of armed men, called the Town Poens, xx)8acH.sing cerlaiu piivi- 
loges formidable enough to tho Rajalis, and ready to extort now ud- 
vantagos from tdie weaker of thorn, on every occasion. At Icitgili the 
turbulence of tho Chiefs, the violonco of those peons, and the const, ijuout- 
ly unsettled state of things, goncmlly, gave opportunity to all muloon- 
tents to disown legitimato authority, and to join in gross acts of waiibrn 
rebellion against the authority of tho OoUeotor’s local agent, ami tho 
general peace of the country. Matters having thus come to a crisis, 
Government detorminod to put down these inquiotudes, mth a stwng 
hani In 1888 a special commission was appiuted, and tiwips to tho 
number of about 2>000 mm were emploj'ed against tho insurgents. Tho 
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due aiitliority of Grovernmeiit •^as sliortly re-establisted by force of 
arms, and tbe future security of tbe tract ensured by tbe judicious 
aiTaiigenients of tbe Oonmiissioiier. The Zemindar being a man of 
weak intellect and incapable of managing his own affairs the estate 
was taken under the charge of the Court of 'W ards by whose ofiB.cei s 
it has been administered ever since. The annual peshcush paid by the 
Zemindar is Rupees 82,529. The foicn of Kimedy is about 40 miles 
hi. of Chicacole. 

2. JPedda Kimedy or Vizianuggur lies immediately to the N. of 
Purlah Kimedy. The Rajah formerly resided at Yizianuggur, but re- 
moved some two or three generations back to Digapoody. His peshcush 
is 23,000 Rupees per annum. 

3. OMnm Kimedy or Pratabgherry is the most northern of the 
three. The Rajah resides at Poodamaree and pays p4shcush 20,000 
Rupees. 

ASKA. 

Is a Proprietary estate yielding a revenue of Rupees 4,700. It 
was formerly a portion of theCoomsoorZemindary. It was temporarily 
occupied by troops while the country was in a disturbed state, but none 
are stationed there now. The town of the same name is situated just 
above the confluence of two rivers both taking their rise in the Khond 
HUls, one flowing through Sooradah, the other through Goomsoor, 
which take the name of Kooskooliah, after their junction. Close to 
the town is the extensive sugar factory of Messrs. Binny and Co. 
worked by steam, and fumishcd with machinery of the latest improve- 
ments. 
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VIZA6APATAIII. 

jSitnation and A district or coUoctorato oi\ the Coroixitiiidol Coast, 
Boundaiies. ’between Lat. 17® 10’ and 18® 50 ’ norlli, and Long, 84 
00’ and 82® 30’ east. It is bounded on the cast by the Buy oi Bengal, 
on the west by the Eastern Ghauts, at an average distance of from 30 
to 40 miles from the sea ; and on the south and north by the districts 
of Eajahmundry and Ganjam respectively- 
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Aapect country is irregularly mountainous and hilly, 

the coast generally bold, the hills in some places, and 
especially to the south, overhanging the sea. 

The hills lying to the westward of Vizagapatam, and within three 
and four miles of the town, extend far into the district, towards the 
Hyderabad territory ; and those to the southward, to a distance of 
about thirty miles, where the country becomes flat, and continues so 
as far as the Eajahmundiy district. These hills (many of which are 
from 1,500 to 2,000 feet in height) are generally clothed with low 
jungle to their summits ; extensive, fertile, and highly cultivated val- 
leys lying between them, in which are grown rice, and a variety of 
dry grains. 

Eivers &o rivers and lakes are not of great extent or im- 

^ portance. The river Pund4roo takes its rise in Golcon- 

dah and enters the sea after a course of about thirty-three miles, near 
the village of Wootarah (or Ratada) ; the Sharadah rises in the hills 
west of the Vizianagrum Zemindary and running south-east enters the 
sea, also at Wootada, after a devious course of nearly seventy miles. 

The Gostunny river also takes its rise in the hills west of Vizia- 
nagrum, and runs east to Bimlipatam, where it joins the sea. 

The Ohampawatty rises in the north-west of the district, and runs 
eastward to the sea at Oonadah. The river Sangola also rises in the 
lulls in the north-west, by three separate heads, which unite a few 
miles west of Polcondah, close by which village it runs and after- 
wards forms the boundary between the Vizagapatam and Ganjam dis- 
tricts joining the sea a few miles below Chicacole, at the old port of 
Mafooz Bunder, now almost deserted. 

Tanks are numerous, but there are only two lakes of any con- 
siderable extent, one near to Konda-churlah of about two miles, and 
another near Benavoolo, of three miles in circumference. There is 
likewise a marsh of several miles in extent, south of the village 
Wautenrawiirdee, running parallel with the coast, which as well as 
the lakes abound with great varieties of water-fowl. 

, The climate is salubrious, and Waltair is much re- 

Climate* 

sorted to by visitors from inland stations during the 
hot weather. The temperature in April, May and June, is rendered 
particularly agreeable by the prevailing sea breezes, day and night. 
The along-shore winds, so relaxing to the constitutions of Europeans, 



Ilwiigli common io Mu^lca.s and tlio i‘OaNt *4't‘iu’rallv aro nut Iclt hou*. 
From tlio peculiar jiu-yilion o{‘ thi'^ part ul' flit* pi<yrtin|i' ou ttic 
soa, the ROiitli winds bo(*omo s‘ a bivozes; tltus tl\e injurinns rllorts t>l‘ 
these winds an^ eiiilrel}” obvialal The hot land winds are almost 
unknown,, being intercepted by the proximity of tln^ hills. In tlu) 
winter months the climate is not so cold m that of the mighbeurlug 
station of Vizianagnim. 

_ The products of thw distrhd prineiindlv vice and 

^S'atural Produc- _ . _ . , . t • i . 

tioTiH atulMa- dry gram, wlucu aro exported tn large (piantdjeM ti» so- 

uufactLiKis. coast, nmeli of the riee being also sent 

to the ^rauritias. Arrow root, and a dye ctdled Vusnn- 
tal-goonda (Rottlora tinctoria) grows wild on the hills in great abun- 
dance. 


Salt is manufacturod for the Company's monoixily at Currasah, 
Nollimookoo, Konada and Koopilli. The average quantity sold is 
about 170,000 maunds. 

The mamifaoturos aro chiefly punjiimu and coarso cotton cloths, and 
fipom the latter, tents of a superior dosoription aro made ; the expeut 
trade in cloth has however of lato years fallon much into dt>cay, fr<im 
tho produce being incapable of competing with cheaper tdoth from 
the English market. Indigo to a small extent is also mauufuottmHl, 
and sugar has of lato years bccoiiio an article of product ion. Ymx- 
gapatam has long boon celebrated throughout Tndiii for il« manufac- 
tures in silver, ivory, sandalwood and buffalo horn; oiiutmental boxes, 
jewellery, and other articles in groat variety, beiiig made m consi- 
derable quantities. 

Popiilatm. Numbers of cooly emigrants to tho Mauritius have 
been furnished from this district, and it has long boon 
famed for its hardy race of palanquin bearers, from whence, and from 
Ganjam, all parts of tho presidency of Madras aro chiefly supplied 
with these useful servants. Tho population is given in tho Statement 
above. 


The only military stations in tho coUoctorate are Vizagapatam and 
Vizianagrum. 


failing Dixec- Tlio following is a description of tho Sea Coast along 
' this district, from Pentaootta at tho south extremity 
to Sant^p^y, 10 33^^ from the northern boundary* 

■ i* frm Juggamftt* 



pooram and is tlie es.treme soulli cornel* of tlie Yiza'gapatani dislHcr. 
Tlio river entrance may bo known by two moderately high sand bills 
close to it. There is also a small Oocoannt grove near tho boacli, 
About 3 J miles to the northward, and 8 miles inland, is Toonee Hill of 
a conical shape, and remarkable from seaward. From this the coast 
continues the same direction to Wattara or Eattada House, a white bun- 
galow situated on a hill at the south shore of tho river. Wattara 
House is in lat. 17" 26’ N. long. 82" 65’ E. From this to Yizaga- 
patam tlic coast continues nearly in the same direction but is sliglitly 
convex. Tho coast between Ooringa Bay and Yizagapatam is safe to 
approach to 10 fathoms during the night ; and when to the southward 
of Wattara, to 7 and 8 fathoms. 

Vizagapatam in lat. 17" 42’ H., long. 83" 21’ E, may be kn own 
by a bluff head-land called the Dolphin’s Nose, which has also a house 
on it near to the Flag Staff, and forms the S. W. point of the roads. 
Tliis land is obscured by the high-land beyond it when viewed from a 
distance to seaward. 

About 6 miles to the S. W. is Pigeon Island, which is close into tho 
shore, and is inside the bight formed between tho Dolphin’s Nose and 
the first high-land to the southward of it. 

The town is situated on the north side of tho river : it is low, but 
there is a conspicuous white Mosque situated on a small hill above tho 
landing place. About three miles to the northward of Yizagapatam is 
Waltair ; where most of the Europeans reside. Tho houses are a little 
distance apart on a kind of cliff or rising ground. This is often taken 
for the town of Yizagapatam, and vessels have sometimes anchored 
abreast it until they have been informed of thoir mistake. The best 
anchorage for largo ships is with the river’s mouth open in 8 or 9 
fathoms. Small vessels may anchor much closer in shore. 

Bimlipatam is in lat. 17" 64’ N., long. 83" 31’ E. about 15 miles 
N. 40" E. from Yizagapatam. The coast between them is bold, having 
8 fathoms within one mile from the shore in some parts. A hill pro- 
jects out into a headland on the south side of Bimlipatam. There is 
a white Pagoda on the slope of the Hill just over the town, and also a 
ruined house on its summit with a few btab trees near it. Ships may 
anchor abreast the town in 6 6r 7 fathoms. The entrance for boats 
is over a Bar, into tho mouth of tho river. The Bar is not passable 
at low water. 



From Bimlipatam the coast runs nearly ^T. E. to Konadah Point 
between which it is slightly convex, and is safe to approach to 7 or 8 
fathoms with the soundings increasing gradually to 30 fathoms, 10 
miles from shore. ETonadah Point is low with a few hrub trees on it ; 
and one and a half mile to the northward is Konaduh rivo ' — nearly 
due East from Konadah river, distant from the shore miles, is a 
dangerous patch of rocks called Santiihlly or Siutupilly rocks in lat 
18*^ 00' N., long. 83® 4G’ E. : the least water on them is 10 feet 
with 8 and 10 fathoms close to on all sides. During tine weather 
when the sea is smooth, the water docs not break on this shoal. Be- 
tween this and the shore the soundings decrease gradually to S fathoms 
near to the shore. Standing to the eastward from the rocks you carry 
regular soundings from 14 fathoms which is close to, to 23 fathoms 
7^ miles off. 

There is at a little distance inland a high mountain which is con- 
spicuous called SantipiUy Peak, which is in one with the rocks when 
it bears N. 45® W. ; but vessels ought to bo guided by their sound- 
ings and not come under 16 or 17 fathoms when in this vicinity. 

Since the survey of these rocks there has been a Light House 
erected on the main land on a sandy hill about 150 feet above the level 
of the sea. In ordinary weather it is visible from the deck of a ship 
about 12 or 13 miles. 

The following are the bearings from the rocks by Captain 0. Bidon, 


Master Attendant at Madras. 

SantipiUy Light House 60® W. 

SantipiUy village with the highest distant Peak a 
little open to the northward 65® W. 


Visagapatam. 

The chief town is Vizagapatam, 498 miles from Madras. It is 
situated on the coast, in north latitude 17® 41' and east longitude 83® 
42', in a small bay, the southern extremity of which is bounded by a 
remarkable hill, several hundred feet in height, called the ** Dolphin's 
Nose,” and its northern extremity by the cantonment of Waltair ; the 
breadth across the bay being about six miles. Its population is 28,000. 
It formerly an English Factory in the Oircox of Chicaoolo. 

Nose" by a small river 

which forms a it but m passable for yessdb 



of from 150 to 200 tons burden, during spring tides. Witliin 
tbe fort are tbe barracks for tke European invalid soldiers, tbe 
arsenal, tbe ofiGicers’ quarters, and various public buildings. Im- 
mediately outside tbe fort gate, and in an open space, near wbicb tbe 
pettab commences, is tbe garrison and European Yeteran Company 
hospital, an upstair building, wbicb is in every respect well adapted 
for tbe accommodation of tbe sick. 

Beyond tbe town to tbe north, are tbe bnes of the Native regi- 
ments, and farther on is tbe suburb of Waltair, extending about 
three miles along tbe coast. In this direction most of tbe military 
officers including tbe General co mm anding tbe division, and Staff, 
and all tbe Civil officers of tbe station, reside. 

Tbe Parade ground, on tbe right of tbe sepoys’ lines, is a square 
piece of ground, on one side of wbicb are tbe barracks, and Native 
hospital. It is bounded on tbe south by tbe swamp before mentioned, 
about nine miles in cucumference, wbicb from having a free com- 
munication with tbe sea, is inundated every tide, thereby preventing 
offensive effluvia to any great extent. On the north side it is bound- 
ed by extensive mango and plantain gardens, in rear of tbe barracks 
and hospital, wbicb are considered unbealtby, from tbe foliage being 
so thick as to obstruct the free circulation of air ; tbe east side is partly 
bounded by tbe road leading to tbe town, and partly by a large tank, 
wbicb contains water throughout tbe year. On tbe west is tbe village 
of UUipooram, tbe dbobies’ washing ground, and the principal burning 
ground, or that used by tbe Natives for tbe purpose of cremation. 

Tbe jail, first occupied as such in 1832, was formerly a Dutch Fac- 
tory, it is situated within tbe fort in a very confined site. In 1830 
an upper story was added for tbe accommodation of tbe court, and the 
ground floor is now used exclusively as tbe jail. 

Tbe Native town, (Yizagapatam proper) immediately adjoins the 
fort on its north and west sides. It contains many good streets, 
and numerous well bxdlt bouses ; but is much crowded, as tbe space 
on wbicb it stands is shut in by a range of sand bills between it and 
the sea on tbe one side, and an extensive swamp on tbe other. 

The soil in tbe immediate vicinity of tbe station, on the bigbor 
ground, is barren, and principally composed of a reddish gravel, with 
here and there large slabs of a very hard description of grey granite, 
but in lower situations, it is a rich and productive loam. 
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An excellent carriage road riuis from the oxtivinc (‘inl of W'ullair 
to the fort, a distance of about four milos. Tlic nortlu-ni, orWalfair, 
side of the cantonment, ii elevated coiif-idernbly tlio tovu, and 
is consequently much cooler. Tlioro being no spucc allotted for the 
houses of the officers of tho Kativo regiment, they arc much dispersed 
over tho vicinity. 


ZEM.INDARY OF VIZm^AGIlUM. 

Situation nnd The Zcniindary of VizianagiTiin is an extensive and 
important tract of cotmtry in tho Vizagapatam district, 
paying a p4shcush of 6 lacs of Rupees to Government. Its cxtroino 
northernmost village of Heeramandoltan being situated 24 miles north 
of Chicacole, whilst the village of Paroovadah to tho extreme south, 
is 16 miles to the southward of Yizagapatam ; it has the sea on its 
eastern boundary, and tho Causeeporium. line of hiUs to tho west. 

The present Zemindar Vizcaram Gajapati Ruuzo is of an ancient 
and distinguished family. His ancestor Pedda Vizcaram Rauzo 
erected the present fort at Vizianagrum in tho year 1712. In 
1756, assisted by the French Commander Bussy, whom ho invitod 
to his aid for the purpose, he made himself master of the Bobily 
Zemindary,* but was afteiwards immediately assiissinuted by some 
adherents of the Bobily family, and was siu;cccd<xl hy Auinunda 
Gajapati Rauze his nephew. This Zemindar marched with tho 
Britidi forces from Yizagapatam, was present, and aided in tho 
taking of Masulipatam by Colonel Forde in 1740, and immediately 
afterwards when proceeding with his followers towards Ilydombad to 
obtain his Sunnud from tho Nizam, died suddenly at Beizwarrah in 
the district of Masulipatam. Goondalah Appajeo Row, the then Dewan, 
having been questioned by the Nizam as to tho rightful successor of 
Aumunda Gajapati Rauze, he summoned Yiziaram Ihiuze, a child who, 
with an elder brother, Seetaranj Rauzo, was living with his mother, a 
widow of one of the Poosapauty family, at the village of TalapoUim 
Cassimeotah. The younger brother was presented to tho Nizam as tha 
nearest of kin and the rightful heir, and he was placed in poiiBymaVm ac- 
(sonBngly. Seetaram Rauze subsequently iwijniTWfld the title of “Yoova 
0? S^ew^Bajah, and was in roali^ the director of the aSairs of 

V Kwtiunn pima, 1. 
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the Zemindary. Tlxe extensive costly gardens and other works at the 
Pagodaof Shimhachalmn, 10 miles west of Vizagapatamj and the remains 
of DavoopiUy Ohodavarum, and other forts, are attributed to him. 
This supersession of the elder by the younger brother caused however 
at the time serious family discussions, and which were only settled by 
the brothers proceeding to the Presidency, and having an interview 
with the Governor. Seetaram Eauze shortly afterwards died near Ma- 
dras, childless, and Viziaram Eauze lived but a short time after his re- 
turn to Vizianagrum. He was succeeded by Narram Gajapati Eauze, 
generally called Narrain Bauhoo, the father of the present Eajah, 
who in 1827 went to Benares taking with him his only child then 
an infant. Narrain Gajapati Eauze died there in 1845, and his son 
in the year 1848 returned to his Zemindary at the age of 22. He 
married at Benares and has three children; the eldest son having 
been born in 1850, He changes his place of abode between Yizia- 
nagrum and Bunlipatam according to the season. On the father 
proceeding to Benares he threw his Zemindary on the hands of the 
Collector, and it was kept under Oircar management for some years. 
But on the present Eajah attaining his majority, the Government in- 
sisted on his returning from Benares and taking charge of his own 
district. This ho did, but finding himself entirely ignorant of con- 
ducting public business, he requested Government to appoint one of 
their own oflicers to superintend the Zemindary for three years, and 
to put him in the way of managing his own Eevenue This 

was sanctioned ; and under the auspices of the oiOSca: appointed, the 
Zemindary has been brought into good order, and the Eajah trained 
to the routine of management. The country has lately been given up to 
him, and it remains to be seen whether he will continue the Hue of 
conduct to which he has hitherto adhered. 

The Zemindary - is divided into 11 Talooks or Tannahs, and has 
an ascertaiued , total population of 5,61,748. The Talooks are ar- 
ranged and populated as follows, and are subdivided into several 
Mootahs, according to the size and necessities of each, and pre- 
sided over by a Saivordar under the general supervision of the 
Ameens, whose duties require him fo reioain for the most part at his 
chief station with his establishment paying, personal visits, as requisite 
to each Mootah of his Tannah ; aH the larger Talooks have 5 or 6 sub- 
divisions and sub-officers of this description. 
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1. Vizimagrum Taimah with its chief to'mi beamg the same name 
is composed of 213 villages and hamlets. Population 95,985. The 
dry and wet land cultivation is in about equal proportion. 

2. Goodivadah, to the east of Yizianagrum has 180 villages and 
hamlets within its division ; its chief station is Vencatapoor. Popu- 
lation 65,663. This Talook is for the most part of dry cultivation. 

3. Bomnghy to the west has 98 villages, the chief station is Ootiam. 
Population 48,410. The lands of this Talook arc chiefly under wxt 
cultivation. 

4. Coomaram Talook to the north of Yizianagrum has 319 villages 
attached to it, its chief station is OheepooroopuUy. Population 91,520. 
This Talook on its western extremity is bounded by the Bobily and 
Saloor Zemindaries. It is composed of | of dry and J of wet culti- 
vation. 

5. Gaiapatvmgrcm Talook to the northernmost of Yizianagrum, its 
chief town and station bearing the same name, has 167 villages and 
hamlets attached. Population 46,301. Adjoining this Talook on the 
west and northern extremities are the Andrea, Saloor and Bobily 
Zemindaries. Its cultivation is chiefly wet land. 

6. Padagaudy to the south-east of Yizianagrum with its chief town 
of the same name, has 226 villages and hamlets. Population 67,666. 
The cultivation is in equal proportion of wet and dry land. 

7. Yapadah to the south-west has 90 villages, the chief station is 
Lacavarapoocotah. Population 34,029. Its cultivation is chiefly wet 
supplied bytanks and the local falls of rain. An anicut and channels 
are under conStrvwjtion to afford it a regular and abundant supply <jf 
water from the river. . 

8. The adjoining Talook to the southward of Yapadah is A-luniwi- 
doih, its chief station is Gavaravasum, it has 48 villages within its divi- 
sion. Population 31,223. This is almost entirely wet cultivation from 
river irrigation. 

9. Ohodmm&n still to the south of Alawandah has 123 villages and 
its chief station bears the same name, but is entered upon the usually 
published maps Annavarum. Population 40,684, Its cultivation is 
chiefly wet and sugar-cane. 

liO. NiUmoccoo Talook is to the southward of Yizagapatam, its 
chief station is Kw^ioor, it, has 84 yilla'Kos and hainlets within its di- 
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vision. Population 20,980. This Talook consists of | dry, and ^ wet 
lands. 

11. Stree Coormum^ the 11th Talook, is situated to the north of 
Chicacole, and takes its name from its chief station. This Tannah is 
composed of 63 villages and hamlets, and has a reported population of 
16,547, the greater proportion of the lands of this Talook are wet. 

In addition to the foregoing, four villages belonging to the Zemin- 
dary, Yalamunchly, Punchadhailah, Ohinloorah, Groosharamapalem, 
having a collective population of about 3,000, are situated within the 
Government Talook of Survasiddy, still to the south of Nellemoocoo ; 
and one, CotipuUy, in the Eajahmundry district, giving a total num- 
ber of villages and hamlets of 1,588 belonging to the Vizianagrum 
Zemindary. 

The Zemindary is irrigated by three considerable rivers traversing 
its whole width from the hills, a distance of about 35 miles, and, 
flowing into the sea at the ports of Oonadah, Bimlipatam and Vatadah 
to the southward. 

Prom the extent of the Zemindary and the diflference of soil, &c., 
there is a variety of crops raised ; some highly important — sugar-cane 
erdtivation has been introduced to a very considerable extent — oilseeds 
(Sesamum Orientale) are very abundantly produced and largely ex- 
ported to Prance — castor oil and lamp oil seeds, horsegram, tobacco, 
greengram, jounaloo, form the dry culture common to the country ; 
and paddy cultivation is carried on very successfully wherever tank or 
channel irrigation permits. In some localities the lands produce three 
crops a year. 

The mineral resources of the Zemindary have not yet been fully 
developed. Manganese ore of groat purity has recently been dis- 
covered to a very considerable extent in the Coomaram Tannah, and 
plumbago abounds in many locaKtios, as also very fine porcelain earths, 
felspars, quartz, garnets, micas, talc of great purity, and of every 
variety and colour. These with limestone, gneiss, and granites, are 
the chief formation, magnetic and other iron ores are also to be met 
with on the isolated hills on the plains which are chiefly conical and 
bear evidence of volcanic construction. 

The highest of the Causerpoor range of hills is supposed to be about 
3,000 feet, though from their unhealthy natme no precise information 
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Las LitLerto been obtained regarding iLcm. Tory line pliuubago is 
known to abound in these hills; it is used extensively in the polmukiug 
trade as a polishing substance. 


Vizlanagrum, 

A Military station in the Zemindary of Yisciaiiagi'iim. It is iu nortli 
Latitude 18"^ 2’ and east Longitxide 83® 32’, 13 miles distant from the 
sea. This place is situated iu a rich undulatiug country ut the foot of 
a group of hills about 12 miles divStaut. It forms an ext tensive town 
with a spacious busy bazaar, but the buildings arc generally mean and 
small. The popnlatiou of the town is 14,700 and of the cantonment 
1,270. There is generally one rogimont of Native Infantry, axrd a 
company of Artidory stationed here. The town is connected with the 
seaport of Bimlipatam, distant 16 miles, by an excellent road. A 
good road for carts has also been lately opened to Gujupati-nugrum, a 
large mart for export and import commodities, distuirt IG miles in a 
north-west direction in the immediate vicinity of the hills. 

The surrounding country is almost entirely under cultivation, and 
the soil is a deep and very productive alluvium. 


The crops raised arc chiefly rice, cooltio, maize, natcheny and oil 
seeds: most of the other ordinary productions of the country arc 
also to be had ; oranges in great perfection are raised in the neigh- 
bonxing hids, and the cultivation of potatoes has boon tried success- 
fully on the same. 


In a northerly direction rise numerous ranges of hills connected 
with the eastern ghauts, and in the vicinity of those fever is always 
very prevalent. The smader hills arising from the plains, which 
formerly wore covered with trees, have been denuded by the w<x)d- 
cutters, though covered hero and there with stimtcd underwood loca- 
lities. The climate from September tid Mai'ch is salubrious, and the 
European residents from IValtair and Vizagapatam oooasionady re- 
move hitber during these months. The avomgo observation of a xo^ 
gistered Thermometer from March to July 1851 ixxo the fodowing ; 


Max 


Moan, 

86 |- 


Min. 

84 " 
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The average from the month of November to the beginning of 
March. 

Max. Min. Mean. 

80® 65® 70® 

In the month of March the weather becomes warm, and towards 
the middle of the month the hot land winds generally commence. 

In the month of May Aere are in general occasional showers; 
towards the beginning of June, they become more regular and heavy. 
July, August, September and October may be considered the monsoon 
months, and in November there are occasional heavy falls, the average 
quantity of rain during the years 1860 and 1851 has been about 45 
inches, being some 3 or 4 inches less than at Madras. 

At the distance of one mil e from the cantonment which is placed 
on ground sloping gently to the northward, is the village of Vizia- 
nagrum, and lying between them, a large tank or lake which contains 
water at all seasons of the year. The inhabitants of the village are 
chiefly weavers and cultivators of land. The station contains about 
twenty-six officers’ houses, the greater part of which are tiled, but 
some are well thatched with the cadjan leaf. A Chxirch capable of 
accommodating about 150 persons has recently been erected, and the 
station is visited by the Chaplain of Tizagapatam once in throe 
months. The burial ground is situated within the cantonment : there 
is an excellent travellers’ bungalow, and a Racket Court has lately 
been erected. 

A quadrangular stone fort with four enormous round bastions of 
European construction incloses the palace of the Rajah, having an 
open square in the centre, an arcaded hall of audience, reservoir and 
fountains, without any pretensions to magnificence ; the whole until 
recently has been in a neglected state. 

The roads in the immediate vicinity are well laid out and kept m 
good repair hy private funds. 

The barracks, or places of arms, are immediately in front of the 
parade ground, facing the south, and running east and west. 

The officers’ quarters are situated on the west side of the barracks, 
and immediately behind them on the north are the sepoys’ hnes. 

On the east and in a Une with the barracks, is the hospital, a 
large and well constructed building surrounded by a verandah, ca- 
pable of containing sixty patients. It may be worthy of note that 
ohQhT<;f, hm nmr hm epidmiQ in tk QmiQnmmi. 



Blmlipatam# 

The toTO ot‘ IHinliputam lien on the eoui^t about lt> nnlos nurtli o!* 

Vizagiipaiam in Lat. 17’ 54’ N., Long. 811 ’ 81’ I'L It was lonncrly 
a .scttloinent of the Dutch. Tombstones well engravi'd, «i‘ iho dale 
of A. 1). 1028, aro yot to be seen in the old burial ground. It was 
for a long time celebrated for its cotton piece goods, which the blast 
India Company largely exported. The trade is now limited atid 
chiefly to the straits through Native merchant. s. BimUpatum is now 
noted for the extensive sugar worh-s of hre.s.srH. Arbuthiiot and Com- 
pany at Chittawalsa three mile.soff, whore tlu; latest English machinery 
has been introduced, and upwards of 6,000 ton.s of .sugar tire ulrt'udy 
exported annually. There are also three lutligo factories at or near 
Bimlipatam. 



RAJAHMUNDRY. 


This District is botuided on tbe N. W, by the Hyderabad Country ; 
on the north by the iN’agporo Territory, and on the H. E. by the Vi- 
zagapatam District. On the east and south-east by the Bay of Ben- 
gal, and on the south-west and west by the District of Masulipatam. 
It lies between N. lat. IG® 18^ (Ifarsapoor Point) and 35^ North. 
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The aspect of the country is rery different in tlio 
north-west portion of the District to what it is in the 
south-east. Towards the west the country is elevated and pictui'csquc, 
and farther north ranges of mountains clothed with wood bound the 
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scone. About 40 miles N. N. ^Y. of tlic town of Rajalimundiy, tbc 
Godavcry enters the District tlirougli one of the magnificent gorges 
in the hills. There is a pleasing view from the top of the Couit House 
at Eajahmimdiy, where the Godavory is generally deep, and clear, 
and about 1| miles in width ; the water being kept at a high level by 
the anicut at Dowlaishwaram some 6 miles to the S. E. In the east- 
ern and south-eastern portions of the District towards the sea, the 
country is flat, and uninteresting, except as far as the eye is relieved 
by the sheets of fertile land due to the irrigation of the Godavery. 
The Annicut or dam thrown across this river in 1840, is still adding 
greatly to the breadth of rice cultivation, and the general welfare of 
the people, by supplying tlieir tanks, and affording means of commu- 
nication by navigable canals. 

n’vo’s &c Godavery is the only river of any name in the 

District. At Dowlaishwaram where the Annicut is built 
it divides into two streams, the country between which is generally 
called the Delta. Tlie branch that flows to the eastward is called the 
Gautami, and passing by Neelapilly and the French Settlement of 
Yanam debouches soon after into the sea, 2 miles south of Coringa. 
Coringa itself is on a small river a land of streamlet from the Godavery. 
Near the sea, the Godavery forms numerous sand banks. The branch that 
flows to the southward, is called the Vasishta, and enters the sea 4 or 
5 miles south of BTarsapoor. There is another branch which takes off 
from this and flows easterly to the sea near Bondamoorlunka. This 
branch is called the Vynatyen. 

In the rainy season the Godavery overflows its banlcs, and numerous 
islands or '' lunkas’' have been formed by the deposit left on the 
subsidence of the river. The soil of these lunkas is rich, and yields * 
crops of tobacco of a superior quality. The banks of the river have 
however lately been raised and strengthened in several places ; the 
spread of water during the floods is therefore not now so groat, and 
considerable changes are taking place in the lunkas. 

The Godavery where the Annicut is built across, is 4 miles wide, but 
three small islands in the stream form as it were abutments between 
which are the walls of the Dam. Its cost has been about 9| lacs of 
Rupees (£950,000) and the canals, and irrigating channels excavated 
iu oonneotioia with it are estimated at about 15 lao^ (£1, 50,000) more. 
They arcuot ho¥Wr 41 completed yet, (A» R 1851) 
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There are four divisions of the Annicut, separated by the three islands 
(one of them is rather the point of a tract widening to a base of some 
miles towards the sea) before mentioned. 

The 1st branch or wall from the east or Dowlaishwaram side is 1,624 
yards long. It spans from Dowlaishwaram to the 1st island called 

Pitchika lunka.^’ The 2d branch is the Ealee, 954 yards long span- 
ning from Pitchika Innka to the head of the island which forms the 
Ealee talook. The 3d portion is the Muddoor, 516 yards long, and 
spans to the island called Mnddoor Innka/^ Between this and the 
main is the 4th or Vij4swaram branch 862 yards long, spanning to 
the village of Vij^swaram on the west bank. 

The main artificial channels are the Samnlcottah and Thooliah Baga, 
led off from the east or Dowlaishwaram head-sluice. There are other 
channels in progress. The Ealee channel irrigates the Ealee talook 
or Delta proper, and from this stream water is conducted over the 
Gunnaverum aqueduct to irrigate the Nuggarum talook. 

’ The Palcole, Kakerpurroo, Venkiah, Nukkala, and Yelmunchilly 
channels water the western tract including a portion of the District of 
Masulipatam. The three first of these are also navigable. 

The natural rivers in the Delta are the Thooliah, the Weiyairoo, 
the Gosta Nuddee, and several minor streams aU of which have been 
improved — ^and the two first embanked and hokedf to adapt them for 
navigation. The trafiSc on the Thooliah Baga between Dowlaishwa- 
ram and Cocanada is already very considerable. The distance is rather 
more than 30 miles. The Weiyairoo, with the aid of the Venkiah 
channel has been rendered navigable to within 18 miles of the town 
of Masulipatam, and boats can now pass from above the Annicut, by the 
salt river, which debouches between Chinna GoUapollem and Samul- 
divi to the sea. 

Dowlaishwaram is the Head Quarters of the Civil Engineer’s divi- 
sion. Most of the OfiGicers’ houses are built on a rooky hill about a mile 
from the river. The Government Workshop and Foundry where a 
steam engine is constantly employed — ^the Quarry — and other works in 
the vicinity — and the little steamers plying to and fro, give an air of 
activity to the place which is not to be seen in other parts of the coun- 
try. The Native population of the village amounts to upwards of 
4,000. Midway between Dowlaishwaram and Eajahmundry is situ- 
ated the Sugar Factory of Messrs. Arbutbiot and Co., which has now 



icon cs(al)lwk'cl some years aiul cuuswl a ."rout imjmlse to ilio trailo 
and prosperity of the Dislriel. The unmuil expeuililnri' has lnu'n lately 
between 4 undo lacs, and a similar smn was spent iti i'S-ili by Govern- 
ment on the Public works, 

The only largo tanlc in the District is that of Liitguiapurfy eon- 
struefed about 170 years since by a Zoniindar of Peddapuor. It is form- 
ed by a largo hmil thiwn across a gorge in the hills : in form it is 
triangular, of about a mile in breadth at the base, and of about two 
miles and a half in length. 

rwaiutiw.' agrleultural products tire !iht>iii, thirty kinds of 

paddy, jojinaloo, guutahio, giiig-lv, grams, cotton, plaiu- 
tuins, sugar-cane, betel, tobacco, garlic, cIuUioH, turmeric, &e. The 
tobacco, as before observed, grows on the luukas. Tho sugur-euuo is 
cultivated in tho Poddajyoor talook and Pittapoor Zomlndaiy, along 
tho banks of tho YoUaii-oo stream which, though siuull, has a eoiist;mt 
-flow of water through tho year. A considerable (pumtity oi‘ sugar is 
also mised in the Delta of tho Qodavory. Tlie cultivators do not at- 
tempt to raise a crop from tho same s^wt oflcncr than every third or 
fourth year, but during tho intor’mediate time, plants of tho lt.>giimi- 
nous tribes arc cultivated. Six pormds of juice from good caues yield 
one pound of sugar. The refuse is given to cattle or caniod away by 
labourers. The cultivation of cotton is general in llajahmnndry, but 
from the nature of the soil and surlUco, more espi eially in the parts 
remote from the coast, tho produce is not groat in amount or superior 
in q^uality. 

Salt is manufactured for tho Company’s Monopoly at tho t wo Cotaurs 
of Pittapoor near Oocanada, and Mogultoor near Kampoor. It, is sold 
for consumption, both in tho district and beyond tho frontier, and also 
in considerable quantities, (about 00,000 maunds,) for ('xputation by 
sea to Calcutta. The sales of the last six years have been on an average 
2^ lacs of Bengal maunds per anniun, including about l.OOO maunds 
sold annually at cost price to tho French Settlement at Yanam. 

Tho agricultural implomonts in use are of tho most primitive kind. 
Tho common Native plough has boon found to answer best, tho iron 
ones manufactured at Porto Novo having boon found too heavy for 
^6 cattle which are of a small, and of a stunted brood from tho scarcity 
of &K)d in '3te hot weathor. Sheep and goats are numerous, and are 
kept m amibers on acoomt of th-c manttro they yield, 
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Manufactures mantifactiires of Rajahmxindry tlie cHef are 

the cloths, which, in by-gone times had a high reputa- 
tion in the English markets. Napkins, table cloths and drills in imi- 
tation of the produce of Europe, are made in considerable quantities. 
Muslins of jSne quality are made at Oopauda near Oocanada. The 
carpenters of Eajahmundry are skilful workmen, especially in the 
vicinity of Ooringa, where they are much engaged in ship and boat 
buildiag. 


Spoiting As a sportmg country Raiahmundry has many recom- 
capatilitics, „ ° -rT.n it n • t t 

mendations. The Balls are full of tigers, bears, cheetas, 
wild hogs and peafowl — ^in the plains and jungles are abundance of 
antelope and spotted deer, — ^the sambur and porcupine are constantly 
met with and occasionally the bison. Of the feathered tribe, the 
aquatic birds are by far the most numerous, though florikin abound 
in some parts of the district. 


Sailing Dii’cc- The most southern part of the district on the coast, 
is Narsapoor Point, which forms the western shore of 
the river of that name. It is in Lat. 16® 18’ N., Long. 81® 41’ E. 
From this a shallow flat extends with 4 fathoms on it about 2f miles 
from the shore. The channel leading into the river is between two 
sands on which the water breaks : the least water in it is 5 feet at low 
tide. Narsapoor Point bears from Point Divy N. 56® E. distant 
about 38 miles. 


From Narsapoor Point the coast stretches along about N. 62® E. 
to Bendermoorhmka river in Lat. 16® 23’ N. The coast between is 
thickly wooded but .low, and is safe to approach to 6 and 8 fathoms, 
but the soundings to seaward deepen suddenly to 50 and 100 fathoms 
about 9 miles off shore. Prom Bendermoorlunka the coast runs N. 
60® E. 15 miles, and then N. 45® E, 15 miles more, where there is a 
small grove of brab trees near the beach, hearing from Ooringa 
Light House S. J W. 14 miles. 

The coast between Bendermoorlunka and this grove is low and 
sandy, and in hazy weather is seldom visible more than 4 or 5 miles 
off. From this grove the coast runs N. by E. | E. till abreast of Ooringa 
Light which is 2 mfles in shore in Lat. 16® 49’ N., Long. 82® 18’ 20” 
E. near the N. E. extreme of the low jungle at the entrance of the 
Godaveiy river. The coast is aU very low and shrubby, and ought 
not to bo approaohod under 10 fathoms, in doing which great caution 
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is requisite as the baulc of soundings cxiends but a ft'w miles to sea- 
ward. Tlic spit of sand forming tlic north jioiut. of the bunk on 'which 
the Light House is built, runs out considerably to the nortli of tlio 
Light House to about Lat. l(i® hi\ 

A Vessel bound into Coringa Bay with a /(dr wind iVom the mif/h 
mnl ought to stand along shore in 10 or 11 fathoms until the Light 
House hears west* She may then continue a northerly course keep- 
ing in 10 fathoms -until the Light House hours S. W. She will then 
sight the Flag Staff at Juggernaikpoorum to t he westward, and ought 
to haul in towards it, not coming under CJ fathoms until it. bears W. ^ 
S. or W. by S. : she may then stand direct for it , and anchor In 4 
fathoms soft mud, the Light House bearing S. by E. J E., and tho 
Flag Staff W, by S, | S. In tho N. E* monsoon, tho anchorage is 
about I mile more to tho eastward in 5 fathoms. This Flag Staff is 
in Lat. 1C® 50’ H., Long. 82® 13’ 15” E. It is situated ii mile in 
shore, on tho south side of a small crook which divides it from tho ^dl- 
lag© of Cooanada, and at the mouth of which crock is tho landing 
place. 

Vessels bound into Ooringa Bay with a working wind from tho 
ward ought not whilst under 9 fathoms to bring tho Flag Stuff to 
bear to the northward of W. ^ S., and should stand over in a north 
westerly course to the other side of tho Bay to 6 fathoms, and then 
tack to the anchorage. At the extreme end of f-lio spit the Flag 
Staff bears W. by N. distant 8 miles, and tho Light House S. S. W. 
5 miles. 

The to-wn of Ooringa is not yisiblo from tho anchorage. It is si- 
tuated on a small branch from tho Godavory river, wliich is fust filling 
up ; though it is expected that Govemmont will employ a steam 
dredge to keep it clear. The channel leading to Coringa from tho an- 
chorage off Juggemoikpooram is very narroiv, and in some parts has 
not more than 3^ feet at low water. There is a kar at the mouth of 
the river, and vessels are often kept here for weeks when going in for 
repair, waiting for a high tide. The rise and full of tide at the river 
entrance is about 7 feet. 

Coringa To-wn bears West from tho Light House, distant 5| miles, 
from Juggemaikpooram nearly south, 8 miles. 

Rajahmundry is tho centre of a somi-circlo oc« 

; cupi^by a nation who speak tho Tdoogoo language 
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tliis appears to be the proper place in which some account of that 
language may be introduced. 

The people who speak Teloogoo are called Telingas. The lan- 
guage borrows largely from Sanscrit^ and, in coUoq[nial use, from 
Hindoostanee ; yet it is an original tongue ; and he that is already 
acquainted with Sanscrit, with Hindoostanee, or any other language, 
may yet find himself unable to understand poetry, correspondence, 
or conversation in Teloogoo. 

The alphabet used shows that Teloogoo originated in the Carnataca 
language, spoken in the centre of the Peninsula. This language is 
commonly called Canarese, but its use is by no means confined to Oa- 
nara. It is spoken throughout Mysore. 

The ancient Teloogoo princes are spoken of as Carnataca Dorcch ; but 
in modern days, the two languages Oanarese and Teloogoo are as different 
as "Welsh and English. All Sanscrit literature in this part of India is 
preserved in the Teloogoo character , in which, as in the other alphabets 
of Southern India, Sanscrit is written with perfect ease. Indeed, 
it is rare to meet with any Sanscrit volume in any other character. 
The pronunciation of Sanscrit among the Teloogoos corresponds with 
the purest pronunciation used at Benares. The Teloogoos frequently 
advert to the idea that Sanscrit is the mother of their language, just 
as in older times, we used to look upon Latin as the source of English. 
This notion very naturally arises from their ancient grammars being 
written in Sanscrit, and constructed on Sanscrit principles, yet San- 
scrit is far from being generally cultivated; perhaps, among the 
educated classes, one- third of the Teloogoos can read the vernacular 
poets ; and of that third, not one in twenty has ever been instructed 
in the Sanscrit literature. 

Others assert that at least Teloogoo poetry originates in Sanscrit, but 
in orthography aU the laws of permutation and elision are widely dif- 
ferent, and every law of the Teloogoo prosody is totally dissimilar to 
Sanscrit, although five or six metres, (out of some hundreds) have been 
imitated from that language. 

The circle which has been mentioned does not include all those parts 
of the Indian peninsula where the language is spoken ; for the Te- 
loogoos have emigrated to various parts of Southern India ; thus a 
knowledge of their language will bo available in the Tamil districts, 
and particularly in the neighbourhood of Madras. We find how'over 
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no signs of imniigraiion info tho Teloogoo Oi'^iricts ; tlic' iyrouny of 
the !Mussulman ruloi-K of Toliiigaiui iu Ibrmor days, is goiionilly rofor- 
rod to us accounting lor this fact. 

Clii'istlanily has hitherto made littlo progress among tho Toloo- 
gooft, the bulk of whom are Hindoos, of the tn'o Iwahminuail sads, 
followers either of Viahmi or Siva; orelsotho Jimgamas, wliolook 
tipon the others as mere idolalew, while they thciiiNeh es worship the 
symbol of Iswara, “ Tlio yiipreme,” suspemded on fludr hroasls, The 
Mussulmans aro widely spread through tluv eouiitiy, hut are ia a 
degraded state; they eontinuo to talk Jlindoostaiiee, but ftnv can 
write it ; indeed, they aro so illiterate, that tluar uecounts and 
correspondoneo g«'nerally are in tho Teloogoo WTitiiig of a Brahmin. 
Under their dojuiuion, which kstod about a century and a hidf, 
Teloogoo literature fell very low, and has only gradimlly r<;vived 
under tho British Govommeni Yet no part of the ancient and fa- 
vorite volumes has perished, and a great fondness for their popular 
poems has been in recent days tho motive of contimuil publications 
that issue from the presses at Madnwi. 


"When wo first road tlioir poems, wo arc led to suppose that tho 
dialect used is entirely difibrent from that w'o daily 8i)oak and write, 
but a little advance iu knowdodgo will show us that the polished dia- 
lect of Teloogoo, used by tbo poets, deviates no more from the spoken 
dialect, than the language of Milton, Pope, and Byron differs from tho 
English W'O spoak and write. Eroni tho haimony of this language, 
some have called it tho Italian of India. Doubt h-ss iu tho poems, 
and in the pronunciation of retired villages, it ia very melmlious, but 
Kfcc Itddan, it has many a rough and coarse dialect, and the Teloo- 
goo used in our courts of justice, is a sti'ango jargon, iu which Eng- 
lish and Perstan phrases are thickly interspersed, fowning a jumble 
that is at first diffiotdt to an Englishman who otherwise may be a 
good proficient in the language. 


In another very important respect it resembles Italian, for no part of 
the lang^uage, not oven in tho oldest poems, lias hccomo obsolete, 
and to a heginner, wo could not recommend an easier volume than 


Pfobhu Jjuiga Lila, which is supposed to bo about seven hun« 
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they themselves call the eastern) part of the country is remarkably 
elegant ; and the worst dialect is that spoken at Madras. 

A foreigner may be excused for perceiving little difference ; it ap- 
pears to be every where equally corrupted with Hindoostanee and Eng- 
lish phrases ; nay, some of the modern poetry, (witness the tale of Bol* 
lil% and the Blidira Can Velina Baiacim), is fall of foreign words. 


Rajahmuudry. 

The chief town in the district, is 365 miles from ’Madras. It 
is situated on the left or north-eastern bank of the river G-odavery, 
in Lat. 16® 50’ N. and Long. 81® 53’ east. It is built on some- 
what elevated ground, and consists of one principal street about 
half a mile in length, running nearly due north and south in which 
is the chief bazaar. The houses on each side are generally of 
one story in height, are built of mud and tiled. Several narrow 
lanes nm out of the principal street, east and west : those to the 
west proceed to the bank of the river, in an oblique direction, and 
consist of mean houses built of mud with here and there a large 
upstaired dwelling, the property of the Zemindars of the district, 
and of some respectable inhabitants who are chiefly Brahmins. The 
streets on the east side of the bazaar are narrow and very irregular^ 
consisting of houses of the same description, occupied by persons of 
various castes. The Godavery is here nearly 2 miles wide, and cross^ 
ing it was formerly a tedious business, especially during the freshes^ 
An enterprising Company however have recently established a steam 
ferry. 

The population of the town amounts to about 14,700, one-tenth of 
whom are Brahmins and Mussuhnans, and the remainder Sudras and Pa- 
riahs. The Mussulmans arc comparatively a poor race ; many mosques 
however, are still standing, which show that formerly they must have 
been wealthy and numerous. 

The Port is situated to the nortli of the town, and is in the form of 
a square, having high mud walls, and a ditch now partially filled up. 
It is usually garrisoned by two companies of the JS'ative regiment sta- 
tioned at Samulcottah ; the barracks, hospitalf jail, magazine, and lines 
of the detachment are within the fort. The barracks are situated in 
the south-east comer, and consist of one long puckah building with a 
tiled roof. 



The Ihwpilitl ()i' the oantimmcul is a Iniifr uiitl narrow edifioo oua 
Tisinf? {ground iiiiiuoliulcly under the wall of tlie {url~it is o{»(?n and 
airy, sludlerecl frtmi the ruin Ity two larjire ttunuriiid tnm The linoa 
ciceupied hy tlie defaiduneiit cousiHl of timr ntwa of thutchwl huta. 
^1u' uuifruKiiut was foruierly a aiuall XaliM,- ti>ia[)le built of largo slabs 
of blui'k granite. The jail is a »(|uun‘ building in tin* centn> of the 
fort culeuluted to hold -lOd prisoners. It is built of .substunliul mate- 
rials and flagged with large stones. W'iihin tlie fort are likewise the 
Civil and tiesaion, and Mubcmlinate (,'ourl ilmises, liesides one good 
private house, at present oeenpied Ity the t.itiveninnsil I’roviueial &hool. 
C>u tlu! northei’U rampart of tlie fi>rt is a neat little Cluireh, recently 
erected by sidteeriptiou. 


Narmitoor. 

A town at the oxtromo south of tiro diatvief. sitnated on the Vashists 
branch of the Godaveary about 0 miles from its iiumfh. Adjoining it 
ia what remains of the town of MadairoUom, once famous for its cloths. 
Tho trade has very considerably dimuiiahod aincti the almndonitrent of 
the manufacture by tho Company’s Oovornmoirt. Tiro avomgti airnusl 
oxpondituro in tho dii3f.rict on tlris account in former times was for 
both factories, (Ifodapilly and hradupoUem), 8 lacs, one*tliird of 
which was probably spent on account of (he lu(.t<T, and the ex|>ort» 
wore proportionately lui’ge. The factories rvert* abulislied in 1827. 
Tent cloth of a Hui)eiior strength and (pmlity is still sujrplied by con« 
tractors to the CommisKiriut Department at MasJilijKitam, hut it i* 
for tho most part in the neighbouring villages of Ilujiih> 
afflindiy. The former factory buildings, godowus, and premist's, hav» 
now booomo private property. A portion of tho ground is occupied 
by the TraveEora' bun^ow, and for tho nmaiudor negotiations have 
been mado with tlie owners for its appropriation to building purposes 
Three-fourths of tho site on which tho old town of Mada{x>Uem for- 
merly stood, has been carried away by the annual encroachments of 
tho Godavory, and to provide shelter and accommodation to thoai! 
whose houees have thus been destroyed and for tho incroasing popula- 
tion of Karsapoor, a new pettah has boon projected hy the local offi* 
the payment •£ the necessary ogui valent in laud or money 
ground on wliich it will bo built has boon sanc- 
at. Tho population of Kwsftpoor and Madapol- 
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Narsapoor is also a seaport, now frequented cliiefly by Native craft, 
but in the time of the Honorable Company’s cloth trade it was resorted 
to by English ships of large size. Yessels are built and repaired in mud 
docks on the banks of the river — ^the anchorage is several miles from 
the mouth, depth 6 or 6 fathoms. At high tide there is about 8 feet 
of water over the bar ; outside the bar is a shifting sand bank, which 
has much increased in size of late years, and the entrance is from the 
south between the sands. Lightly laden vessels enter the river by a 
circuitous channel, known to the Native pilots. Most of the cargo 
is discharged at Antavedy, a place of religious resort situated near 
the sea, close to the river’s mouth. There is no doubt that much 
might be done to .improve the bar, and with the removal of the im- 
pediments which now exist, Narsapoor would probably m time recover 
its former importance as a seaport. The annual value of exports 
now amounts to about a lac of Rupees, notwithstandiug the utter want 
of any proper approach to the town. With a jBne navigation canal 
leading from the principal agricultural towns in this part of the dis- 
trict, and with an improved exit from this branch of the Godavery, 
which is no less than 40 or 50 feet deep opposite the town, Narsapoor 
would in a very few years become the important place of trade for 
which its natural position seems eminently to adapt it. There are 
many resident merchants of wealth and respectability, but in conse- 
quence of the di£S.culties encountered at their own port, they are 
obliged to transfer much of their trade to Goringa. European capital 
might be laid out here to great advantage, and a resident European 
merchant of experience and energy might expect success. The cli- 
mate is excellent, and seems peculiarly adapted to the European con- 
stitution ; the health of the Native inhabitants also is remarkable, and 
living is particularly moderate. Narsapoor is the residence of the 
Sub-Collector of the district. 

Narsapoor possesses an English and Vernacular School for boys, and 
also a girls’ School, both of which have been founded and are carefully 
supervised by the present local Revenue authorities. They are sup- 
ported by local subscriptions, chiefly from the Native inhabitants. 
The number of pupils receiving instruction in the former is between 
70 and 80, and in the latter about 30. There are likewise missionary 
Schools for boys and girls attended chiefly by the lower castes. There 
are also branch Schools in several of the large towns of the Sub-Ool- 
lectoratc, at Palode, Pennagonda, and Asunta, 
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Palode 

Is 6 miles from Narsapoor. It was formerly a Dutch town of some 
importance — and is still a place of considerable trade; the weekly 
market is numerously attended. There are a few resident descendants 
of Dutch families, and an English Baptist Missionary resides there, 
who also farms a considerable quantity of land. The School is chiefly 
supported by the comaties or traders, and numbers nearly 50 scholars. 
There is also a Missionary School for the lower castes. 


Pennagonda 

Was tlie former residence of one of the ancient Zemindars, It lies 
north of Narsapoor, 16 miles on the direct road to Rajahmiiixdry. 
This road, almost the only one in the district, is called Forbes’ road, 
from the name of its projector, the former Sub- Collector, It joins 
tbe river hank at Kakerpunnoo, wMcb bas been much cut up by suc- 
cessive floods of the Godavery, and by the numerous channels which 
now enter into the country. It wiU be in a great measure superseded 
by the fine navigation canal nowin progress from the Annicut to Nar- 
sapoor and Mogultoor, by Pennagonda and Palode, 


Asunta 

Is one of the largest and richest agricultural villages in the district ; 
it yields an annual revenue of nearly 18,000 Rupees, and is now wa- 
teacedby Anm ohannds, Tbe inhabitants are generally in a most 
prbs^^ro^ condition, and at their desire a School was established in 
th^ village. 


Mogultoor, 

This town has greatly fallen off of late years. It is situated 5 miles 
from Narsapoor ou the road to Masulipatam, The Tahsildar’s Talook 
Cutcherry is here, and also the Salt Darogah’s, The Pans and the 
Cotaiu? are close by. Outside the town is a fort of mud walls, in- 
a pensioned Rajah, tbe descendant of the ancient Zemin-* 
dar^ ,|^^ the greater portion of the tract in the dis- 

trict 
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Razole. 

Is in the Nuggarum talook which is watered hy the aqueduct 
whose 59 arches spau the Vyuatayam branch of the Godayery. Is a 
thriying little yiUage, remarkable as the locality chosen for the esta- 
blishment of a sugar factory, and for the manufacture of rum distill- 
ed by the European method. Want of capital alone has preyented 
the European gentleman, to whom the establishment belongs, from 
carrying out his project with success; but with certain irrigation for 
the future, the extension of sugar-cane and the oultiyation of other 
valuable products, affords a wide field of enterprize to all who have a 
moderate capital and a good stock of energy and perseveranoo to 
carry them through the first difficulties they may encounter. 


Cocanada, 

This large village is the station of the Collector and Head As- 
sistant. It is on the coast in Lat. 16® 58' N. ; opposite to it is 
the anchorage for ships landing or receiving cargo for Coringa, 
which town is some miles distant up one of the small offshoots of 
the Godavery, where large vessels cannot enter. (See Sailing direc- 
tions.) Cocanada is a rising place, the residence of several European 
merchants, and of the Master Attendant. The exports are annual- 
ly increasing, and by means of the Anniout channels there is water 
communication with aU parts of the district. A conimodious canal 
boat for passengers and light goods runs daily to and from Rajah- 
mundry about 37 miles. When the Godavery navigation is opened 
towards the Nagpore country, Cocanada will become a still more im- 
portant place, for it will then be the port of shipment for all the 
cotton which is now conveyed from Berar by tedious land journey to 
Bombay. Its roadstead is very secure in the S. W, monsoon, and 
ships may he safely heeled over for repairs. Landing is easily effect^ 
ed in common sailing boats. Separated by a small stream which 
forms the entrance for boats, is the village of Juggemaikpooram, It 
may in fact he considered part of Cocanada, A neat little Ohureh has 
lately been built here. 


Coringa. 

About 9 miles S. W. of Cocanada, is the only place between Trinco-* 
malee and Calcutta where ships can be docked, but the mouth of the air 
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shut out. There can be no doubt that if the river were once 
made accessible, a patent slip would be soon erected, and efficient 
arrangements made for the repair of ships of every size. Adjoining 
Neelapilly, but separated from it by the little river, is the French Set- 
tlement of Yanam. Though of very small extent comprisiug only 
two or three sq[uare miles, it has a Chef de Service^^ and establish- 
ment of Government Officers, subordinate of course to Pondicherry. 
The town has a handsome frontage on the Godavery which at 
this spot forms a noble sheet of water. Rumours have been for 
some time in circulation, that negotiations are in progress for the ces- 
sion of Yanam to the British, and for the transfer to the French Go- 
vernment in lieu thereof, of a similar extent of land in the vicinity of 
Pondicherry. The exchange is desirable on aU accounts. 


Samulcottah 

Is a large town abopt 8 miles N. W. of Oocanada, and is the 
Head Quarters of a K'ative Infantry Eegiment. The whole strength 
of a corps, however, is never present at once, as detachments are 
furnished from it, permanently to Rajahmnndry and Oocanada, 
and frequently also to Ellore, Oondapilly, and Eajapore, the three 
latter outposts in the Masidipatam district. The cantonment, which 
though small, is neat and compact, is situated on the site of an 
ancient fort, small portions of the rampart of which are stiE 
standing. The public buildings consist of barracks, hospital, ma- 
gazine, store-rooms and quarters for serjeants, all bruit in a sub- 
stantial manner. There is also a Eacket court, and a good Mess 
house. The officers’ bungalows which are scattered about the can- 
tonment, are chiefly thatched buildings of no size or value. The 
soE is red gravel, and advantage has been taken of this circum- 
stance to form good roads in and about the cantonment. The 
crying want for years has been a road between Samulcottah and 
the seaport of Oocanada. At present there. , iB»,Hterafly none, and 
though its absence during the dry weather is of no. great conse- 
quence, yet in the monsoon, it is frequently produoilffc Of the greatest 
inconvenience ; the country between the two to^ro is low, and al- 
most entirely under wet cultivation, and it is moreover intersected* 
by. several branches of the TeEairoo, a stream which after heavy rain 
comes down in torrents, and often interrupts the communication for 
days together. 
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MASULiPATAM. 


Situation* 


A district and coUectorate lying between Lat. 15* 45* 
and 17* 15* and Long. 79* 50* and 83*. It is 113 
miles in lengtL. by 100 in breadth, being bounded on the north-east 
by the river Grodavery, on the south-east by the Bay of Bengal, on 
the north-west by the ]!Tizam*s territories, and on the south-west by 
the river Kistnah. 
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TIic excessire lieat in May is somewhat tempered by the sea breezes 
wliicli occasionally set in early in the afternoon, and blow until night- 
fall. In Juno the rains commence, when the temperature in the day 
falls to 8G®. Tho rains continno imtil tho end of October, the annual 
average fall being about 35 inches. In November the cool season 
commences, when tho mcrcxiry in the thcimometcr gradually falls to 
62® at sunrise, retaining that point wdth httle variation imtil Februa- 
ry. At noon, in November, December and January, tho range is 
from 76® to 80". 

Town and Villa- The only towns ill the district arcMastilipatam, Jug- 

giapottah and Elloro, though there arc some places as 
Bcizwarrali and Oondapilly ivliich almost deserve the name. 

Tho wdiolc country is however densely filled with villages, some 
containing 1,000 or 2,000 iicoplo, others not more than 100 or 200. 
In all tho Inrgo villages thcro is a pagoda dedicated to Vishnu or 
Siva, frcquontly over a tank, and in every collection of houses, from 
a hamlet upwards, there is a village goddess. Sometimes she is a 
mere rude tmoarvod stono stuck under a tree, sometimes she has a tiny 
hut of palmyra loaves, sometimes she is a roughly carved image of 
stono in a small pucka budding. She is worshipped by all the lower 
castes, Sudi’as included, and from these are her priests taken : the 
upper castes reject her worship. The Pariahs worship no other deity, 
not being allowed to approach tho pagodas. Near and attached to 
every village of any size is a little hamlot of huts, called Malapalim, 
or Pariah hamlet in this Hve tho Pariahs belonging to the vil- 
lage ; they form the farm labourers, and receive as wages one seer 
(3-4ths a MMxas measure) of oholum per day, a blanket and pair of 
sandals annually, and some other trifling presents. 

The river Kistnah is accounted very sacred, and con- 
Sacred places. t i t n . t 

sequently there are several famous spots on its banks, 

where, at particular seasons, festivals aro held, and great bathings for the 

removal of sin take place. The chief of these are at CuHapilly (where at 

high tide the salt water of the sea meets the fresh water of the river), 

at Beizwarrah, — and about half way between them, at Shricacplam^ 

the two first are in honour of Siva, and the festival takos place about 

Februaay ; the last is in honour of Vishnu, and the festival is six weeks 

TinTiir^" language of the whole district is Teloogoo ; Hin- 

by the and is known 



more or less perfectly by a few others : Tamil is only spoken by the 
few strangers, seryants or others who have emigrated frotn the south. 
The people of course are the Teloogoo people : divided into the usual 
endless Hst of castes from Brahmin to Pariah. The religion is much 
the same as prevails in the rest of the Peninsula : the worshippers of 
Shiva somewhat outnumber those of Yishnu ; the latter are for the 
most part of the sect of Eamanujulu, a reformer who lived in the 
south. Among the former are to be found the Jangams, a sect which 
origmated in Mysore about 700 years ago, and at first was bitterly 
opposed to the whole Brahminical system, but this bitterness has passed 
away. The Mahomedans are for the most part gross idolaters, and 
saint worshippers ; utterly ignorant of the Eoran. 


IVCasulipatam. 

28S miles from Madras, lies in Lat. 16® 9^ IT., Long. 81® 13’ E. 
It is a commercial port of some consequence, much frequented by 
the country traders, and in the cold season by Native vessels from 
the north. The harbour, however, is only an open roadstead in a 
sHght bay capable of accommodating vessels of 200 tons, and even 
these are obliged to anchor three or four miles from the shore in three 
fathoms water. There is no surf on the coast, and only a trifling line 
of breakers on the bar, on which there are four to six feet water at 
high tides. The tide rises three or three and a half feet. Large ves- 
sels anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms several nules from the shore, the flag 
staff bearing west. 

Masulipatam is the earliest British settlement on the continent of 
India. In 1621 the factory at Bantam sent to the Coromandel Coast 
to open a trade at Pulicat, but the Dutch effectually opposed the at- 
tempt. In the following year, however, they succeeded in es- 
tablishing a trade at Masulipatam and secured a considerable quan- 
tity of coast goo^. In Pebruary 1626, the English erected a 
small factory at Arm a gon which they slightly fortified as a subordi- 
nate station to Masulipatam and as a retreat, in case of need ; and 
hither they retired, when in 1628 the oppressions of the Native Co- 
vemor drove them from Masulipatam. Four years afterwards Masu- 
lipatam was re-established as a factory through a Firmaun obtained by 
the Mahomedan king of Gfolcondah, In 1689, owing to misunder- 
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standings between tlie Eiiglisb and tlie Great Slogiil, ilio latter seized 
tlic lactories at Srusulipatam and Vizagapatum. 

Masidipatani is the principal place of residence of the Civilians em- 
ployed in the Colleotorato, and the grand depdt of Military and Com- 
missariat stores for Secunderabad, Jaulnah, and Kamptee. The site 
of the town, particularly at the S. W. end, is low, and subject to 
lodgments of water. The principal streets are wide, airy, and tolera- 
bly straight, but the houses are singularly built, and are of all dimen- 
sions* Some of the streets run the entire length of the town. There 
is only one large square within the town called Eobertson's Pettah, in 
commemoration of a civil officer who conferred many advantages upon 
the place. The Mogul merchants reside in the western quarter in 
garden houses smuounded by high walls. 

In the Native town which extends about 3 miles, the houses of per- 
sons of the better description are built of brick or mud of a convenient 
height with good sized doors and small windows, they are roofed with, 
bamboos and palmyra leaves or tiled. The huts of the poor are gene- 
rally constructed in a conical form of bamboo and pahnyra leaves, rest- 
ing on the ground, or raised on low mud walls with an entrance on 
one side ; better deserving the appellation of a hole, than a door. The 
dwellings of the wealthy are well furnished. 

About two miles from the sea is a low sandy ridge, upon which 
stands the military cantonment, and a pettah or Native town, and 
about a mile to the south-east of this, is the fort standing in the mid- 
dle of a swamp. The fort is connected with the Native town by 
means of a causeway. In form, the fort is an oblong square, sur- 
rounded by a shallow ditch. Within the walls are the arsenal, pow- 
der magazine, garrison hospital, barracks for one European regiment, 
a Protestant Church, and a Eoman Catholic Chapel, and the residen- 
ces of the commanding officer, garrison surgeon, fort adjutant, com- 
missary of ordnance, and subordinate staiBP, all of whom have latterly 
betaken themselves to the cantonment, and the buildings in the fort 
are faJliag into decay. 

At spring tides the swamp north-east of the fort is overflowed ; but in 
the hot season it is hard and dry, and constitutes a pleasant ride. When 
und.er water the swamp extends beyond the limits of the Native town. 
During the dry season some parts of the swamp produce a short 
gtasst Water is procurable in any quantity from Caramede, 
a of fort^auGl a covered channel run- 
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ulug along the side of the causeway connecting the fort mth the pet* 
tah, -was used to supply water to the garrison, before the troops were 
removed outside. 

The cantonment is about four miles and a half in length, by one in 
breadth. It is irregularly laid out, but the roads run parallel with 
the beach, and join that from the fort as it passes westward through 
the pettah. These are again crossed at two or three places by others 
which divide the cantonment into several irregular squares. The pub- 
lic buildings within the cantonment, are the provincial and zillah 
courts, the CoUector’s cutcherry, the jail, the barracks for a Native 
regiment, a Chapel, and lines for a company of artillery. 

The site of the lines, hospital, &c. are dry, but during the rains and 
for some time afterwards there are many pools near them which can- 
not be drained, but the water is gradually absorbed by the light sandy 
soil. There are several wells in the cantonment, but the water is ge- 
nerally brackish, chiefly from containing muriate of soda. 

In the heart of the pettah of MasuHpatam, among the European 
houses, and close to the jail, is a patch of ground, about 300 yards 
square which belongs to the French, and is called France Pettah, It 
is an inveterate nuisance, as containing toddy shops and smugglers, 
beyond the control of the Military authorities. There is a Native digni- 
fied with the title of French Vakeel, but as his duties* amount to 
nothing, so he receives nothing but the title, and perquisites from the 
shopkeepers. The spot of ground is under the authority of the French 
G-ovemment, who are most reluctant to give it up at any price. 

The trade of MasuHpatani’extends very Kttle beyond Calcutta to the 
noi'thward, and Bussorah in the Persian Gulf to the westward. It con- 
sists principally of piece goods, snuflPs, and chintzes. Fifty years ago 
the trade with the Persian Gulf was 60 lacs, but Manchester has su- 
perseded Masulipatam : and the trade is now half a lac. 

The Church in the fort is large and commodious. That in the pet- 
tah is smaller, but very well built. They were both consecrated by 
Bishop Spencer of Madras, in his first visit in January 1842. In the 
compound of St. Mary’s Church there .is a substantial building for a 
school, and a convenient bungalow for a schoolmaster ; which, together 
with funds for keeping them in repair, were left by General Pater, 
the founder of the Church : there is, however, no school for Europeans 
or East Indians at present held either there or elsewhere in the pettah. 
Masulipatam is a station to which a Chaplain, is usually appointed. 



This charge consists of two congregations at Masulipatam, viz. in the 
fort, and the pettah ; the Native regiment at Ellore, and Samiiloottah, 
the civil stations of Quntoor, Bajahmundry, and Oocanada, with several 
smaller out-stations : the ecclesiastical district is more tlian 200 miles 
in length. 

In 1841 the Church Missionary Society commenced the first Church 
of England Mission in the whole Telugu country. 

It now contains three ordained nadssionaries, one European catechist, 
and two assistant schoolmasters. The Mission maintains an English 
school for giving a superior education in the language to Natives ; tho 
number of scholars is about 50, from tho most respectable families in 
tho town and neighbourhood. Tho Christian congregation has always 
been very small, not above 20 in all. The missionaries preach in the 
villages in the district, as well as in the town. 

There are two small Boman Catholic Chapels and congregations : one 
in the fort, the other in the pettah. Tho first consists of from 12 to 
20 families, the other is rather smaller, they are chiefly Tamil people, 
from the south, and are in the last stage of ignorance. There is a 
resident Priest from Q-oa, his labours are confined to his own flock, and 
do not extend to the heathen. ^ 

There is a school in the fort for the children of the non-commis- 
sioned ofllcers, and other residents. It was established by themselves 
in the year 1843, and is supported by subscriptions from themselves 
and others in the station and by small payments for the children by 
their parents. Elementary instruction is given in it. 


Condapilly. 

A town in the district of Masulipatam in Lat. 16® 37’ N,, and 
Long. 80® 33’ E., at the base of a range of hills, and about 2 miles to 
theN. of the great road between Hyderabad and Masulipatam. It was 
called Moostafanagar by the Mohamedans, and was the Capital of the 
Kondapilly or Moostafanagar Circar. Of late years it has fallen into 
a state of decay. A large portion of the space within the walls is 
now devoted to cultivation, and the dwellings occupy a gTnflll extent 
only near the foot of the hiU, which is crowned with the ruins of a 
Port, exhibiting considerable remains of arohiteotural mag- 
naS^oew It htas a Post OflBlce, and is the statien of a small detach- 
ment^^ 
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Ellore 

Is 315 miles from Madras, and is a populous town, situated in Lat, 
16® 43^ N., Long. 81® 15’ E,, and occasionally a for a Natire 

corps. The country around is open and flat for a coTVSiid^jmhle extent. 
It is called Oopoo Ellore, to distinguish it from VeJla^« 2 "Vbioh is called 
Eaee Ellore. ^ ' 'I * ’r.*?: 

The Ellore country was one of the five oOTl|&/ ?J'e2:*thern Circars, 
but now it is comprehended in the modem and CoUectorate of 

Masulipatam. The Ellore and CondapiUy *;ccupied the whole 

space between the Estna and Godavery THr-ri-j, and included the 
Masulipatam pergunnah towards the vlic iulind province of Cum-* 
mumait, in the Nizam’s territories toHniTi;: ^st, and the lake or 

basin of Colar. The superficial contciv f what was the Ellore 
Circar may be estimated at 2,700 miles, exclusive of the 

high mountainous tract on the west, 'jv. limits of which are quite 
undefined. 

The soil is principally black cott<’ r rr' .and ; in the cantonment, how- 
ever, it consists of sand. 

There is much foliage arourid, ft‘om the streets and roads being 
usually flanked with trees, and" there is an extensive toddy tope in the 
vicinity ; in fact the whole of this part of the country is full of 
these topes ; besides wlu.o|is there are several extensive betel gardens, 
which though swaj^py^^d obstructing free ventilation, are not con- 
sidered prejudicml i^^tbo health of the inhabitants. 

The climaft' /!ir!Ur)re does not differ very materially from that of 
Masulipataim].^,ough from being about 40 miles inland, it docs not 
enjoy tbojl^cht of the refreshing sea breeze : and the heats in par- 
tic"!A‘ir,j^^g the months of April and May, are extremely close and 
*^6 lo-iid wind Hkowise during May, blows with great 
■ yioifeice, and the thermometer has been known to rise to 110® in the 
houses, and to upwards of 120® in officers’ tents. 

Ellore is one of the largest towns in the district. Some part of the 
principal bazaar is built with considerable regularity, and the shops, 
with wooden fronts, resemble those in the ^west of Indi a ; none how- 
ever exceed one story. 

The Tammelair, a small and shallow rxver, the bed of which is dry 
throughout the greater part of the year, divides the town into two 
portions, or rather the portion on the left bank is a distinct villago 
Timigalmoody, and belongs to Sinhadry Appa Row. On the right 

X 
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bank of tie river, arc the remains of an old fort, distant about one 
mile and a half iiortli-east from tlio baxTaeks, and tlxe cantonment 
bospital On tlic opposite side are tlie officers’ bouses, at tbe dis- 
taxice of a mile west of tbe bari'acks. Ifo inconvenience bas arisen 
from tbe river intervening, as it is at all limes fordable. Tbe canton- 
ment is now abandoned as a Military station. 

Tbe sepoys’ lines are well sitnalcd, dry and commodious, and tbe 
bouses in tbe town are generally well constructed, and of a better de- 
scription than those usually seen in Indian bazaars. 


Juggiapettah. 

Tbe 3d town in Masulipatam, was built by tbe late Zemindar Vasa 
Eoddy, ixear tbe Nizam’s Frontier, [close to tbe village marked Ba- 
taoolc in tbe map,] It is a place of great trade, with many nob 
Marwari and Telugu merebants. Tbe trade is chiefly in opium, tobac- 
co, cotton, silk and cotton cloths. ^ 

M l ■ i.lll I, 

Mulla 

A village near EHore. It belongs to tbe Nizam who, in ceding tbe 
Circars, specially reserved tbe villages in which diamonds are found. 

Diamonds are found in its vicinity. Some accoiilat of tbe geology 
of tbe place is extant, from which tbe following extract offer- 

ed. Near tbe village tbe plain is strewn with blocks 
of a very bard conglomerate sandstone, some pieces of wliiccf ^e of a 
purplish colour. There are also some large blocks of gametic gneiss, 
in a state of decomposition, but tbe red sandstone abounds most^ 
although rolled pieces of q[uartz, with a covering of a ferruginous 
clay, or carbonate of iron, together with tbe conglomerate sandstone, 
are scattered over tbe plain. The hollow flat, where tbe diamond 
pits are excavated, is surrounded by a bank, or rising of tbe soil in a 
circular manner. It bas tbe appearance of having been once a lake. 
The banks are formed of the red ferruginous sandy soil, prevailing 
the pkce. Through this plain no river or rivulet flows, and 
the its, lower part, dry up about the month of March, when 

the oxomitkik and not befixroi 
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A few hills in the yicinity lie to the northward, not ahoTe two or 
three hundred feet above the plain, and are covered with underw'ood, 
interspersed with large trees. Some miles beyond these hillocks xiins 
another range, loftier than the nearer ones, having however, the same 
direction. 

The diamond pits are in general excavated at the north end of the 
bank that surrounds the hollow, to a depth of not more than twelve feet. 
The strata penetrated during the search for diamonds, are a grey, clayo}”, 
vegetable mould, about a foot or two thick ; below this an alluvium, 
composed of the following pebbles (not including the diamonds) which 
have evidently undergone attrition, their angles having been worn off ; 
sandstone, quartz, siliceous iron homstone, carbonate of iron, felspar, 
conglomerate sandstone, and a prodigious quantity of kimloir, or con- 
cretionary limestone. Besides the numerous pieces of this concretionary 
rock, scattered on the surface of thesoil, andalsointermixedinlargc quan- 
tities in the diamond alluvium, it forms regular strata or veins in a 
horizontal position, both in the vegetable earth, and in the diamond 
alluvium, precisely like flints in cha!lk. Many of the pebbles of quartz, 
and homstone, are not only varnished as it were, with a ferruginous 
enduit, but it penetrates into their substance. 

The kunkur contains not a trace of quartz, or any other mineral ; 
and that in strata, in the vegetable soil, and in the diamond alluvium, 
is more friable than that exposed on the surface of the ground. It is 
in this alluvial detritus that the diamonds are found. The diamond 
is never found imbedded, or in any way attached to any of the 
pebbles, with- which they are invariably associated in this locality. 
They are always found loose, mixed with other little stones, and 
never attached to kunkur. The pebbles most constantly associated 
with it, and forming infallible indications of the existence of diamond, 
are iron ore and homstone. 

Notwittstandmg the prodigious quantity of carbonate of liino in 
this locality, the 'vrater does not contain any traces of it ; and the in- 
habitants use even that coUeoted in the pits. The detritus, forming 
the diamond stratum, must proceed from the hills north, the only ones 
near this place ; being probably the continuation of tlje sandstone 
range, which extends easterly from Banganapilly, CondapiUy, and 
MuHavelly, in all of which localities thematrx of tho diamond lies in 
conglomerate sandstone." 
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6UNT00R. 

SI( nation and Tlic Gimtoor Collect orutc is boundoct on tlie South- 

^nomuiaiy. by tlic Sea, on tbo N. E. and INToi’th by tlic Eistna 

river, wliicli soi>aratea it from tlio district of Musulipatain, on the N. 
W. by tlio same river, which is the boundary between the Paluaud 
Pivision and the Nizam’s Dominions ; on the S. W. by the Cxiddapai 
district, and on the south by Nelloro. The hilly ta’act of the Pal- 
naud comprising about 1,000 square miles, lies in the N. W. corner 
being bounded on two sides by the Kistna, and separated from Gnn- 
toor Proper, and the district of Ciiddapah, by a chain of Hills, and 
consists in the interior of rocky iindidations interspersed with com-* 
l)arativcly fertile valleys. 
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Tke space mtliin the limits of Gimtoor Proper with the exception 
of part of the Lanacondah Talook in the west which partakes of the 
hilly nature of the Palnaud, is an extensive plain — ^from the centre of 
which rise the Condaveed hills, a granite range situate about 12 miles 
west of Guntoor, and extending about 12 miles from N. E, to S. W,, 
and rising in the highest point to 1,725 feet above the sea. Beyond 
their termination a few detached hills appear to indicate a continuance 
of the ridge in the same direction southward towards the Addunky 
hills in Nellore, and from the TS. E. extremity of the range some 
detached rocks appear here and there, indicating its connection with 
the series extending fromMungalagherry to the Enstna opposite Beiz- 
warrah. In 35 miles W. N. W. of Guntoor is the conspicuous hill 
of Bellumconda. A few miles to the west of Condaveed is the iso- 
lated hill of YeUamunda 1,615 feet above the sea. 

The hills in Innacondah rise in the central point called Soodiconda 
to an elevation of 1,920 feet above the sea. 

On the hills (tf Condaveed and Bellumconda are the remains of 
important fortresses. Condaveed was formerly the chief seat of au- 
thority and the capital of that Circar, (vide History of N. Circars.) 
The remains of the fortifications and granaries at Condaveed and the 
debris of dwelliug houses, show that the fort was one of large extent 
and great strength, and that a considerable population existed within it. 

The fort on this hiU is devated about 1,000 to 1,100 feet above the 
sea, and affords a grateful relief from the burning heat of the plains 
in the hot season. There is during the hot winds a difference of as 
much as 10® or 12® Eah. in the temperature, and at other times of 
about 5® or* 6®. Its vicinity to Guntoor, the facility of access, the 
conveniences it affords in good water, &c., the beauty of the scenery on 
a small scale, and its ever verdant appearance recommend it to notice. 

The former inhabitants of this part of the country would appear 
from the following circumstance, to have been connected with the 
hill tribes of the Khonds. It appears from the Calcutta Bevmo, Yol. 
5, note at page 58, that the chief Ehond deity was worshipped in 
places as the tutelary god under the name of Khondini'' The ancient 
name of the town at the foot of Condaveed to which much pristine 
sanctity is attached is Khondinipuram, which certainly favors the as- 
sumption of the identity of its inhabitants at least in a religious point 
of view with the Khonds. 

Traditions exist of the sea coast of the Guntoor district having for- 
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merly been seyeral miles inland of the present shore, and this opinion 
is supported by the marks of an old beach along the eastern road to 
Masulipatam from Chinna Gaujain in the south to Sandolc or still fur- 
ther towards the Kistna. The black soil here gives place to a belt of 
sand from 5 to 10 miles in breadth, commencing with the drifts and 
elevated ridges generally found above high water mark and thence 
sloping gradually to the present coast. Numerous shells are found in 
this locality. This general tradition is further supported hy a Dun- 
da Cavilo^’ describing the sea as having formerly extended nearly to 
the present town of Chinna Ganjam, and stating that as far hack as 
about A. D. 1224 some “ Prangaloo’^ or European foreigners carried 
on a considerable traffic with Masulipatam from a town on the coast 
called Frangaloo-putnam, the ruins of which are still to be seen in the 
existing “ Frangaloo-dinny.^^ So remarkable are the indications above 
described, that for nearly 30 miles the drainage of the country finds no 
vent towards the sea and lodges against this ridge forming extensive 
swamps. 

The principal towu are Guntoor, Innacondah, Mungalagherry, and 
Nizampatam, in Guntoor ; and Timercottah and Datohapilly in the 
Palnaud district. 


Seaports. 

Eivers. 


There are four seaports, Nizampatam, OottapaUem, 
Epoorpallem, and MotoopiUy. 

The principal river is the Kistna which winds round 
the western side of the Falnmid division and then bound- 


ing the northern and eastern sides of the district, takes a direction 
south to the sea. About 23 miles from the sea, it has two branches ; 
the main branch empties itself into the sea near Humsaldeevy in the 
Masulipatam district : and the minor branch at GungadipoUum, be- 
longing to Ghintoor. The bed of the Kistna is generally low, which 
renders it difficult to form channels of supply from it. 

Chaamcls Toongahfidra chaimel was formed in 1842 and 

the following year, by the excavation of a cut to con- 
nect with the river an old water-course, which conveyed the drainage 
of the country to the sea and by embanking the latter and leading off 
from it branch channels to conduct the Kistna water to the Sandole, 
Kummanoor, Appeoutla, Baupetla and other tanks. 

down the river the VeUatore channel is led off to supply the 
tahk of AUoor and certain irrigable lands in the way to 
that res^rvoiti ' In talook several channels sup- 
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ply tlie tanks in tkat locality. Considerable benefit kas been derived 
from these tanks. 

An Anniont on a very large scale is now in course of construction 
across the Edstna at Beizwarrak, from which great advantages both 
to the people and the revenue are looked for. 

This work, now more than half completed, is built across the river 
Eistna, between Beizwarrak intheMasulipatam district, and Seetana- 
grum in Guntoor, about 46 miles from Masulipatam, and is intended 
to supply water to about 1,000,000 acres of land on both sides of the 
river in the districts of Quntoor and Masulipatam. 

The site of the work is exactly where the Northern road crosses the 
river, and is remarkable for two lofty hills, one on each bank, which 
reduce the breadth of the river from 2,000 yards to 1,350, thereby 
iacreasiag the velocity, and req[uirmg proportionate strength in the 
annicut. 

The southern or south-western end of the annicut abuts on the See- 
tanagrum hill, the northern on the village of Beizwarrak which lies at 
the eastern foot of the hill on that bank. At each end of the annicut 
there is a large sluice of vents, intended to keep the bed above the an- 
nicut clear of deposits in front of each of the head sluices of the groat 
channels. These head sluices are at right angles to the annicut, and 
have each 16 vents. Adjoining each head sluice there is a lock to 
pass boats between the river and the channel with a chamber of 60 
yards in length and 16 feet in width. 

The body of the annicut consists of a wall intended to be 19 feet 
high above the deep bed, below which it rests upon wells 7 to 8 feet 
in depth, its thickness at bottom is 10 and at top will be 4 feet, it 
has been raised to 16 feet this year. In rear of this wall, that is, 
down-stream, is a backing and apron of loose stone, which will eventual- 
ly extend to more than 90 yards from the wall. 

The first part will be covered with rubble noasonry and cut-stone, 
so as to form with the top of the wall a flat breadth of 20 feet, and 
the cut-stone covering will be continued by an inverted curve to a 
breadth of 50 feet, from which the loose-stone will be placed in a 
uniform slope gradually diminishing the overfall to the sandy bed. 

The head and annicut sluices, and the locks were built in 1863 and 
large excavations made for the heads of the cbaTmelH. In I 854 the 
annicut had been raised to a height sufficient, when the freshes came 
down, to afford a good and constant supply to the channels. 
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Tlie stone of wln’cli the works arc almost entirely built is obtained 
from quarries in tlio two bills, and is brought to the works by railways. 

The earthworks as yet undertaken are the deepening and widening 
of the Boodemair and roolairoo, on the Masulipatam channels and of 
the Toongabudra, on the Guutoor side ; these being the old channels 
which were filled during high freshes. 

The new channels lately coinmonced arc a branch from the Poolairoo 
to iiclo-\sntcr near Masnlipatam, and a channel direct from the annicut 
io Nizampatam, a port in Guntoor. Those will be made navigable by 
locks. 

KlSim ANKICUT. 


Length of the annicut 3,750 feet. 

2 undor-sluices in the eastern and western 1 132 feet each between 

extremities of the annicut. ) the abutments. 

2 head ditto ditto ditto 132 feet each do do. 

2 leeks in the eastern and western chan- 1 150 feet each between 

nols ) the gates. 

Depth of the wells under the annicut 7 and 8 feet. 

Height of the annicut including foundation. . 19 feet. 

Breadth of the croTO of the annicut 20 feet. 

Ditto curved slope 50 feet. 

Ditto first part of the loose stone \ 

apron, i 

Ditto second do do do, . 180 feet. 

Crown of the annicut above the summer level. 14 feet. 

-Head sliiioo floors above ditto .... 9^ feet. 


TTndor ditto ditto ditto (Sootana- 

gruin side. 

Ditto ditto ditto ditto (Beizwar- 

rah side 

Summer level above the deep bod 

Deep bod above the high water mai’k at Ma- 
sulipatam 


G feet. 

C| feet. 
5 foot. 
23 feet. 


The Eistna is all but dry in Mai'ch, April and May, it then rises to 
a height of 22 feet by the Scctanagrum water-meter, when the 


water enters the ii'rigating channels. The rise continues till August. 
The highest fresh is about the end of J uly. "When the rise is above 
33 feet tJxe banks arc overflowed. In 1851, 1852 and 1853 the river 
rose lio 35 feet and caused mm damage, Sometimes a soooJid high 
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frest occurs in tlie end of August. Its width at Beizwarrah and 
Seetanagnim, where it emerges from the hiUs, is 1,160 yards, and its 
velocity 6 miles an hour ; so that the quantity of water that it dis- 
charges in one honVy is more than is discharged by the Clyde, at 
GHasgow in one year. The river^s surface at flood falls about llj 
inches per mile, between Seetanagrum, and the sea, a distance of 57 
miles. In the dry season bars of sand prevent the entrance of vessels, 
but in the freshes, boats, drawing 8 and 9 feet water pass up above 
ChintapiUy. The depth of the mouth may then be considered about 
12 feet ; giving a fall of 9| inches per mile, for the bed of the river : 
the country through which it flows having a fall of about 18^ inches 
per mile, in a direct line from Seetanagrum to the sea, at Ifizampatam. 
There are several small streams, as the NuUamada, the Nagalair, and 
Pillair ; the principal of these is the Nullamada, which takes its rise 
near Ohajirlah in Innacondah, traverses a distance of about 100 miles 
and furnishes the tanks of Baupetla and Ohercoor. In fine seasons 
between 4,000 and 5,000 candies of paddy may be raised from the water 
furnished by this stream. 

The Nagalair was dammed up in former times by closing an open- 
ing in a range of hills near Carempoody in the Palnaud, and a lake 
of large extent was formed ; but this ancient work is in a state of 
decay, and the Nagalair has for some time past taken its course, 
without obstruction, through the opening at Carempoody ; it affords 
irrigation to a small quantity of land. The Nagalair and Pillair 
traverse the Palnaud, in a direction from south to north, and fall 
into the Xistna. The Goondlakama also passes through the Guntoor 
district to the south of Innacondah, in a course of about 25 miles ; 
its water is not arrested for the purpose of irrigation, the whole of it 
with such increase as it may acquire from drainage in its passage 
through the Guntoor district, passes down towards Addunkey in the 
Nellore district. Besides the foregoing there are several small streams, 
formed by drainage from the hills and higher levels inconsiderable in 
themselves, and locally important, only so far as they afford a supply 

of water to the tank of any particular village. 

# 

LaJces &o There are several Back-waters along the line of coast, 

which are effected by the tides and the rains dTzring the 
monsoon. There are no lakes, though as mentioned above, one is said 
to have existed formerly near Carempoody, 
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Tanks are not numerous, nor are there any of muck 
extent, with the exception of the tank at Baupetla, 
whiok is about eight miles in circumference : this depends on the sup- 
ply from the nullah called NuUamada, and the Toongabfidra channel. 
The tank is very shallow, and the supply uncertain, as the NuUamada 
dcpei:<ls on the falling rains. Tho next largest are those of Alloor, 
Eumanoor, Oopatoor, and Chercoor, the two first of which are sup- 
plied by channels. The contriyances for raising water are the picota 
and the large bucket raised hy huUooks. To save a crop, the gooda 
or basket is used which is worked by two persons. 

, This district is within tho influence of both the 8. 

VY . and If. E. monsoons. Rain falls with tho setting 
in of Iho S. W. monsoon in June, and occasional moderate falls are 
experienced till the month of August. In August, September, and 
October a greater quantity of rain falls, and these are considered the 
rainy months. In Novemher occasional showers are experienced. 
The heat at Quntoor is yory great from the middle of April to the 
middle of Juno. 

The coast as well as the Condayeed Hills holds out advantages dur- 
ing tho hot months. Several Bungalows have heon built at Dindy 
near Ni^ampatam in a bond in the line of coast, where tho south wind 
blows over tho sea. 

^ Tho earth of the Guntoor Circar, in many parts is 

. rrn -1 • m 

much impregnated with saltpetre. The son is black or 
alluvial and capable of producing every sort of grain, if supplied with 
adequate moisture. Unfortunately, however, after the periodical rains, ^ 
which terminate in November, it often happens that not a drop of rain 
falls until next July. During tho months of April, May and June, 
animals and vegetables suffer greatly for want of moisture. After the 
descent of the first showers a very dijfferent scene is presented, for the 
finest verdure immediately springs up, and aU nature seems re-animat- 
ed. The natural strength of the soil is such, that in good years cholum 
or (great millet) grows to the height of six and seven feet, with oars a 
span in length. The Natives, who feed principally on this grain, are 
stout and healthy, and during the dry monihs, its straw affords the 
oHef nourishment for sheep and cattle. 

Cotton is to some extent, particularly in the Palnaud, cultivated, 
anji is often sown along with grain of different sorts. The outturn 
of the (Wbp of 1851 was rqughly estimated, at nearly 18,000 candies of 
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uacl'eaned cotton, the land fitted for this cultivation is about 100,000 
acres. 

Beds of white and red limestone of. a close texture and veined, also 
occur in the district ; they are of great depth, and extend in some 
places many miles in length, giving a gently undulating appearance 
to the coimtry ; from the south bant of the Kistna, near Pondigul 
where the limestone is seen forming, as it were, a perpendicular wall 
on its banks, of nearly 40 feet in thickness, it runs in a south-east di- 
rection for upwards of 20 miles, being pierced occasionally by hills of 
basalt ; on the opposite side of the river a striking contrast is observ- 
ed, the formation being partly primary sandstone, but chiefly green- 
stone, hornblende, granite of a fine texture, and gneiss. There are 
diamond mines in this Oircar, but it is a very long period since they 
have been productive or profitable ; and extensive ruins of .Buddhist 
temples have been discovered at Amaravaty on the bank of the Eistna. 

Earthquakes have occurred several times in the western part of the 
Zillah, and a tradition exists amongst the ITatives, that some of these 
liills were volcanos in former days. The high peak of Boggulaconda 
(charcoal or ember hill) near the high road to Hyderabad has some- 
what the appearance as weU as the appellation significant of an ex- 
tinct volcano. No well defined crater appears however on any of 
these hills, nor is lava found in their vicinity. 


^ ^ The great northern road to Calcutta passes through 

Guntoor, and a branch from it to Hyderabad runs 
through the westei'n part of the district. There is also an unmade 
road to Cumbum: where the roads lead through cotton ground they are 
heavy, and become almost impassable in the wet season ; the bye roads 
are very indifferent, and can only be traversed by the Native bullock 
carts or by bullocks, the principal carriage for the internal traffic of 
most parts of the Presidency. The rivers in this part of the country 
are either altogether dried up, or easily fordable in the hot season, 
and in the monsoon they are crossed by means of boats, there being 
no bridges ; the ferry boats on the Kistna above Amaravaty are of a 
round shape, made of basket work covered with leather, and are capa- 
ble of conveying from 30 to 40 persons at one time. 


Manufacturos 


Guntoor is famous for its sealing wax, and the moo- 


Natural chies who make it, understand also how to make 

ProductLons. t i n a n . i 

very good red leather of sheep skin ; it also manu- 


factures a large quantity of oleths for export. At CheraUa, Yentapo- 
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lem and tlie towns in its vicinity, women’s cloths, handkerchiefs, 
loongeesy and cMttadm are manufactured for the Madras market, 
and are als 9 exported to Chittoor, "^Vallajahad, &c. From Mim- 
galagherry, white and red cloths worn by Mahomedans as well as 
by Natives generally, are exported to Hyderabad, Janlnah, &c.; 
betel, tobacco, chillies, onions, turmeric, natchney, Mocca Jonna, chay- 
root, Bajra, and roots are cultivated in garden land. On the land 
dependent on the falling rains, cholum, cotton, wheat, hemp, oil seeds, 
vurega, gram, cundooloo, and similar grains are grown. The season is 
distinguished by three periods, during the first which commences with 
the setting in of the S. W. monsoon, in May, Bajra and Mocca Jonna 
are sown ; as the season advances the second period commences, during 
which cholum, the staple crop of the district is sown : the third period 
commences about the end of September, when the last crops of the 
year, viz., gram, oil seeds, vurega, &c., are put down. On the low 
lands in the eastern part of the district, rellamdim, a description of 
coarse red paddy is sown, which depends on the falling rains. 

Manure is considered indispensable in garden lands, it is also used 
on the poorer soils where dry grain is produced. The refuse and ac- 
cumidation in villages are used for this purpose as well as the dung of 
cattle generally ; sheep dung is much prized. The custard-apple is 
procured in great abundance along the Condaveed hills. Fruit, as 
plantains and oranges, are not, with trifling exceptions, grown in the 
district. Wild chay, the root of which furnishes a red dye, is found 
near the coast, and chay of a superior quality is also cultivated there* 
to a great extent. 

The cattle of this district are in great repute, and bullocks are 
taken for sale to other districts. The breed resembles the Ongole, 
tall, and short-homed ; it has been crossed in some parts with an infe- 
rior kind and attention is necessary to prevent deterioration. The 
price of a pair of large bullocks ranges from pagodas 20 to 40 (or 
£ 7 to 14). Buffaloes are used in ploughing wet lands. 

Wild The royal tiger, the cheeta, wolves, bears, spotted 

deer, neilghy and antelope, are to be found in the west- 
ern part of this district, and the wild hog abounds both in the west- 
OTj?' aaod near the coast. Bustards are met with occasionally, 
and Ifeie )silm is fgund in parte of Ghmtoor during the season. 
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Guutoor. 

255 from Madras, 

It is situated in Latitude 16® 12’ north, and Longitude 80® 20^ 
east ; forty miles from the sea, and nineteen from the right bank of 
the Kistna. The country towards the sea is open and flat, the near- 
est high ground being a range of hills commencing about four miles 
to the north-west. 

The soil in the -vicinity is black, or red, and produces very luxuriant 
crops of Bengal gram or chenna, cholum and cotton. 

The town is of conBiderahle size, and has been much extended and 
improved of late years. 

Trees abound, and the town possesses two reservoirs ; the Courts of 
justice, and the bungalows of the Civilians, are situated on the north 
and west sides. 

The jail is situated about | mile from the town on an open, dry 
and slightly rising ground, occupying a space of 85 by 69 yards, and 
surrounded by a wall fourteen feet high. 

It consists of several buildings in separate areas, divided from each 
other by walls eight feet high, for the various classes of prisoners as 
follows : for females, persons waiting for trial, prisoners sentenced to 
hard labour, (the most numerous class) prisoners waiting for bail, for 
condemned persons, and lastly for debtors. 

The buildings are aU of brick, and well ventilated ; they are pent 
roofed and tiled, the floors being of clay, and raised one foot from the 
ground, the whole affording accommodation for 500 prisoners. 

The out'houses, &c. are conveniently placed, and there is also an 
ample supply of good water within the walls. 


Innacondah. 

A town of some size in the district of Ghmtoor. The cusba station 
of the Talook of the same name, 60 miles W. S. W. from Guntoor on 
the road to Cumbum. Saltpetre is manufactured in some quantity, and 
conveyed for exportation to the port of Cottupatam, near Ongole ; 
tobacco, ghee, cloths and chillies are exported to Hyderabad, by the 
Merchants of this place. 

Visitations of earthquakes have been experienced in the vicinity. 
Population 4,261. 
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Nizampatam, 

A port on the Ooromandd Coast, in tlio Cuntoor distiict. A cou- 
siderahle trade is can-ied on hero. There is a spacious backwater, and 
the mouth being always open, faeiHtios ai-e afforded for the ingress of 
small Mve craft. Native vessels ai‘o lilccwiso built at the port. 
Salt is manufactured in tho vicinity. Population 2,254. 


Mangalaghorry, 

A town in the Cmitoor district, 13 miles north of Guntoor on the 
high northern road— a trade in white and red cloths is carried on 
with Hyderabad and other places— vide Guntoor. 

Population 3,297. 


Cheralla, 

A town in the Guntoor district, 40 miles south of Guntoor, not far 
from the sea, and inhabited chiefly by weavers, who are employed in 
the manufacturo of the coloured handkerchiefs and cloths, still ex- 
ported in considerable quantities to Madras, and other parts of tho 
country, as well as for the homo market. This with some other villa- 
gos lying within tho limits of the Guntoor district were transferred to 
it from NeUore iu 1846. 

Population 8,286. 


Motapllly* 

A seaport in Gmtoor immediately adjoining the large village of 
NynapiUy, the name of which is also applied to it. A great portion 
of the revenue is derived from the growth of chayroot. 
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K U R N 0 0 L. 

The Ghiefs of Kurnool, or as it is also named Kum- 
History. meer iNTuggiir, are of an ancient Affghan family, wMch 

originally seryed under theBeejapoor Sovereigns, but afterwards held 
military appointments under the Mogul Emperor, Shah Jehan. The 
Jaghire of Kumool was conferred in A. D. 1651 by Aurungzebe, then 
Euler of the Deccan, on Khizzer Elan, (a lineal ancestor of the late 
Nawab.) Prior to this, the country formed part of the Bijanagar 
possessions. Khizzer Khan was assassinated by his son Daoud Khan 
Punnee, who being slain in battle in 1715, his body was dragged at 
the tail of an elephant round the city of Boorhanpoor. Leaving no 
issue, his brothers, Ibrahim Khan and Ali Khan, ruled jointly for sis 
years, and were succeeded by the son of the latter named Ibrahim 
Khan, who rebuilt and strengthened the fort of Kurnool, and after a 
reign of fourteen years was succeeded by his son Alif Khan. Alif 
Khan occupied the guddee sisteen years ; and was succeeded by his 
eldest son H immut Bahadur Khan. In 1750 flimmut Bahadur ac- 
companied Nasir Jung, Soubadar of the Deccan, on his expedition to 
the Carnatic, where, in correspondence with M. Dupleix, he con- 
federated with the Nawab of Ouddapah and betrayed the cause of 
Nasir Jung. In fact it was by the hand of Himmut Khan that 
Nasir Jung was treacherously slain, whilst fightmg by his side 
at the battle of Gingee m December 1750. Summary revenge 
was taken in 1752 when Salabut Jung the Soobadar set up by the 
French, proceeded with Bussy to assume his Government. As they 
passed Kumool they attacked and stormed it, putting all the garrison, 
and most of the inhabitants to the sword. The whole territory was 
not however taken, and subsequently a compromise in money taking 
place, Munawar Khan (son of Himmut Khan, who died before the 
storm of Kurnool) was confirmed in the possession of it as a Jaghire, 
which he quietly occupied until the arrival of Hyder from Mysore, who 
levied a contribution of one lac of rupees. In 1790 Mxmawar Khan 
sent a party of horse under the command of his third son, Alif Khan, 
along with the Nizam's army to join Lord OomwaDis, at Seringapatam. 
On his return the same year Munawar Khan died, after holding the 
chiefehip forty years and was succeeded with the sanction of the Nizam> 
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by Alif Khan, who took advantage of the absence of his two elder 
brothers to seize the Jaghirc, in the possession of which he subscq^xient- 
ly maintained himself. On the transfer of the country in 1800, the 
rights of sovereignty exercised by the Soobadar of the Deccan became 
vested in the British Government ; and to them AKf Khan always 
paid his pesheush of one lac of Rupees with groat regularity. In 
other respects, his administration was woful. 

Alif Khan died in 1815, and his eldest son and legitimate suc- 
cessor was Munawar Khan. The next brother however Muzuffer 
Khan, claimed the succession, and seized the fort, on which occa- 
sion it was found necessary to send a force against it from Bellary 
under Colonel Mariott. It was garrisoned by 4,000 men and con- 
sidered impregnable. On the 14th December 1814 the batteries were 
opened, and a few bombs having burst among the Cavalry who could 
not escape as the Toomboodra was fuU, MuzufPur Khan surronderod. 
Munawar Khan was regularly placed on the Musnud by Mr. Chaplin. 
He reigned for about 9 years, and died in 1823, much lamented by the 
people as the most just and lenient ruler they had had for many years. 
MuzxilBfer Khan was then the legitimate successor, and was to have 
been installed ; but #hile on his way for that purpose in company with 
Mr. Campbell, the Collector of Bellary, he murdered his own wife, and 
the deed having been committed within the Company's country, it was 
judged necessary to punish him by imprisonment for life, on the hill 
fort of Bellary, where he only lately died. 

An enq[uiry was then instituted as to which of the numerous sons 
of Alif Khan, still living, was the proper successor. Goolam Eussool 
Khan was one of the youngest, hut being the son of a dancing girl 
and not therefore of true Patan descent, was not properly the succes- 
sor ; stiR as he had always been a favourite of his father Alif Khan 
who had applied to the Supreme Govomment to get him recog- 
nized as his successor, he was accordingly placed on the Musnud. In 
the year 1839, a fanatical spirit was excited among the Mahomedans 
of India, emanating apparently from Scinde, and emissaries were 
despatched to the courts of Mahomedan chiefs and other influential 
persons, to endeavour to iuduce them to undertake a ‘Jehad or Holy 
war against the Infidels, (EngKsh). Several of these emissaries were 
sei^ in the Madras Presidency, but they were persons of no charac- 
^r had but little effect Precautionary mea- 

it aaoert^ed that one of these 
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emissaries had had frequent interviews with the Nawab of Kurnool, 
whose reputation did not stand very high. He had also on sevefal 
occasions showed marked contempt and defiance of the British au- 
thorities in his neighbourhood, and was known to have collected vast 
quantities of warlike stores, vaunting that he would ere long show 
his importance. 

Tinder these circumstances he was called on for explanation, and on 
his refusing to give it, a British force was assembled at Bellary, 
which shortly moved towards Kurnool, attended by two Government 
Commissioners. The Nawab was stiU obstinate,, and refused to allow 
Kurnool to be entered on any terms, till at last preparations were 
made for an attack. He then quitted the fort attended by a large 
party of mercenary Eohillas. They were called upon to surrender, but 
their only reply was a desperate charge upon our troops, who beiug 
far superior in numbers cut them to pieces, though not without loss. 
The Hawab was taken, sent as a State-prisoner to Trichinopoly, and 
the country taken possession of by the British Government ; no kind 
of resistance being made by other parties. A few months afterwards 
the Nawab was assassinated by one of his own followers, as he was 
coming out of the Mission chapel in the Fort of Trichinopoly. A 
report was spread that he was meditating Christianity, but his visit 
to the chapel was one of mere curiosity ; and the cause of the mur- 
der was revenge, on account of his ill-usage of some of the mur- 
derer^s family. The assassin was hanged, and the Hawab’s corpse 
conveyed to Kurnool for burial. Subsequent events tended to show 
that there was no real intention on the part of the Hawab to place 
himself in warlike opposition to the British Government. He was a man 
of violent and ill-regulated passions, and had conceived a fancy for 
making military display ; a fancy which was encouraged by his 
minister Hamdar Khan, who obtained for his own relatives very pro- 
fitable contracts to supply gunpowder, lead, and other stores. On 
the British troops taking possession of the fort, immense' quantities 
of gunpowder were found perfectly exposed, and had a shell been fired 
as was iutended, the whole place would probably have been blown 
up. Most of the cannon were not powder proof, and many of the 
shot were too large for the cannon. The ITawcib^s family and adhe- 
rents and the townspeople were altogether at feud with their Buler 
as to Ixis proceedings, and it is quite absurd to suppose that any 
military operations were contemplated. 
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Tlie country was then (18r39) placed in ('liargc of a Coininissionor 
witli a Military Assistant^ and so continued till July 18-13, wlicn by 
Act X, of that year, a Government Agent was appointed, STibjoct to 
special restrictions. The w^liolc Revcmic is about 8^> hies of Rnpocs. 
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Aspect, 


In reference to the stnroimding country, the town of 
Kumool is placed in a hollow, being on the river bank ; 
^ WW to tie eastward is terminated by a low range of hills about five 
west the ground gently rises for about a mile and 
alialf i0»e on, tilie oortiti it alw rises 
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gently from the other bank of the Toomboodra, about the same distance ; 
and on the south the yiew is bounded by a wedge-shaped hill, about 
four miles distant. From the base of this hiU the country slopes gently 
to the small river Hindry, south of the town ; the general aspect of the 
country near Kurnool, is bare and uninviting, owing to the numerous 
loose stones which cover the surface in every direction, and the almost 
total absence of trees. Farther to the eastward it is better wooded 
and more pleasing to the eye. The eastern boundary of Kurnool, is a 
range of hills thickly clothed with wood over which into the Cumbum 
sub-division of Cuddapah are a few Passes, fit only for bullocks carrying 
gram and salt. The chief Pass is the Kunda Ourmamah, and a good 
road is now being constructed through it. 

Bivers Toomboodra, upon the south bank of which the 

fort and pettah are built, rises in the western ghauts, 
and shortly after receiving the Huggry in the Bellary district becomes 
the boundary between the Kurnool district and the Nizam’s country. 
It runs in a direct course east until it reaches the town of Kurnool, 
where the Hindry falls into it, and then winding to the north-cast, 
joius the Kistna at Coodely-sungham, about 16 miles below the town. 
The rise of its waters is very sudden, sometimes dangerously so, and 
its fall is very rapid also ; from the end of December to the end of 
May, it is a clear stream, Kttle more than knee deep. The bed con- 
sists of sand and pebbles, and opposite the town it is very rocky. The 
river when full is crossed in basket boats ; it is then about 900 yards 
in breadth, having a depth of water, of from 15 to 25 feet. The day 
before the storm of May 1851 the river was dry : and on the next 
day (7th May) it had risen 33 feet ! The extent of injuiy was much 
less than might have been expected. 

The Hindry is a small stream which has its source to the south- 
west of Kurnool ; it also rises and falls very suddenly ; its bed is 
sandy, and though occasionally not fordable, it is for several months 
of the year a mere brook, "^en.the Hindry and th^ Toomboodra 
are both full together, it is dangerous to cross either near the town 
even in basket boats, as there is quite a whirlpool of surf at the east 
of the pettah where the rivers meet, and a fearful current. 

Twenty miles to the north-east of Kurnool and to the east of Ooo- 
dely-sungham before mentioned is the ford of the Kistna, on the 
high road from Cuddapah to Secunderabad, and though not so broad 
as the Toomboodra; the k deeper, and its banks higher ; when 
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tliG rains fall in ilio 'western gliuuts, the volume of water laden with 
mud; trunks of treeS; &c., whicli rushes dowm, is very great ; its bed is 
of sand and stones, it is fordable at the same season as the Toomboodra 
and, like it, may at all times bo crossed in-basket boats. 


Climate climate of Kurnool is considered healthy though 

hot. The prevailing winds arc west, and north-cast. 
April and May arc very hot ; in these months, the thermomotor in 
the lioim, ranges from 86"^ at daybreak to 100® at noon, the wind being 
westerly. In July the first half of the month is cloudy, with strong 
westerly breezes, the other haK is showery with west winds. In 
August frequent showers, and occasionally heavy rain with thunder 
and lightning occur, the wind being west. September cloudy and 
hazy in the morning, the evening close, with occasional ruin, the 
thermometer from 76® at daybreak to 88® at noon. October, weather 
the same as in September till the 12th, or about the middle of the 
month, when the wind changes to north-east. November is occasion- 
ally cloudy, thermometer from 76® to 82®. December, one or two rainy 
days occur, but for the most part it is clear and bracing, thermometer 
64® to 78®, wind north-easi 


3uil. 


The prevailing soil is black cotton ground lying upon 
limestone, which is intersected by trap dykes ; tbo black 
soil is seldom more than eight or ten inches in depth, the surface be- 
ing covered with limestone shale, but in the vicinity of the liiUs, it is 
red and sandy. The hills which are near the town are of sandstone, 
and sandstone conglomerate, passing into arenaceous schists. Kur- 
nool is rich in minerals ; galena, and ores of copper and ii’on, abound. 
Manufactures & Kumool has its manufactures of muslins, stout cali- 
Naturai Pro- coes, ootton carpets, gold and silver ornaments, copper 
^ ^ ' and brass vessels, iron utensils, clay goglets, slippers, 
saddle cloths, indigo and arrack, European and China goods, as well 
as the produce of the district, are to he obtained in the shops, and 
many useful ns well as mediciaal articles in the bazaars. 

The staple productions in the neighbourhood of the town are sugar, 
cotton, jowaree, coolty, chenna, Icimganee, and tobacco ; also vege- 
tables. The rock melons are the finest in Southern India, and it is a 
tradition that the seed was originally brought from Afghanistan by 
ancestors of the present Patans. 

used to be bred at Kumopl, and the game fowls 
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iDiabitaats— The Patans of Kumool are a fine race, with Jewish 
Customs of. features, courteous in maimers and address, fond of 
horsemanship, cook fighting, and ram fights. The better sort Kvo 
well, animal food and wheaten cakes constituting a large portion of 
their food ; but the poorer classes and labouring Hindoos subsist chiefly 
on rice, jowaree, and bajree, with meat or fish occasionally. The poor 
all sleep upon cots, or charpaes. The inhabitants in general notwith- 
standing they are said habitually to make use of opium and tobacco, 
attain to a considerable age. In this their Deccany metropolis, the 
Patans exhibit their ancient manners and fanaticism in considerable 
perfection, as they make a merit of being ignorant of every thing 
except horsemanship and the use of arms, regarding aU other acq^uire- 
ments as effeminate. 


Kumool. 

Is the chief town of the district, 290 miles from Madras, and is si- 
tuated in 15° 48’ north Latitude, and 72° east Longitude, upon an 
angle of land formed by the junction of the rivers Hindiy and Toom- 
boodra (vide map.) Its elevation above the level of the sea is 900 feet. 
It is distant from Bellary 96 miles, and from Hyderabad 128, the 
roads to which places are passable for wheeled conveyances, in the dry 
weather only. 

The pettah is on the tongue of land where the EEndry and Toomboo- 
dra meet. The fort is joined to it on the north-west being about 860 
yards in length from north to south, and 690 in breadth, from east to 
west ; its walls are built of limestone and sandstone, are 17 feet high, 
and 9 feet thick ; the northern face is washed by the Toomboodra, and 
a deep and broad dry ditch runs from west to south. Several large 
circular bastions are placed at certain distances ; there are three gate- 
ways, one, opening to the westward, another towards the Toomboodra 
on the east, and a third communicating with the pettah to the south- 
east. The fort is so built as to be out of reach of direct cannon shot. 
The glacis near the ditch is as high as the walls, and slopes gradually 
outward to a great distance. The only time that an European force 
attacked it, mortars only were used. The fort is inhabited chief- 
ly by the relatives of the late Nabob, and their followers, by the Gro- 
vernment subordinates, and by the officers of the Native regiments 
stationed here, though lately a few bungalows have been built west of 
the fort. 
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The houses arc small, having formerly been native dwelling’s. The 
palace, barracks, arsenal and hospital, arc also situated within the fort. 
The cutcherry is the other side of the Ilindry, south of the town. 

The soil in most parts is shallow ; the liincstono rock being found 
at a few inches depth, and in some places projecting through the sin- 
face ; notwithstanding this, a number of trees principally the banian, 
margosa, and tamarind, grow in the compounds. 

The pettah stretches from the south gate of the fort, to tho point of 
the triangle, where tho rivers meet ; its sides arc nearly equal, and it 
is about two miles and a half in circumference, sinunuiided hy a wall 
ton feet high, and a ditch, for tho most part dry, but in some places 
filled with stagnant water. The houses, amounting to about 4,000 arc 
meanly built, and the streets narrow and badly di’ainod. Tho popula- 
tion may bo reckoned at 23,000 persons, above tho half of whom are 
Mahomedans. There is a good bazaar, and the Police is under tho 
jurisdiction of the G-ovemment Agent. The town is plentifully sup- 
plied with excellent drinking water from the rivers, but that which is 
procured from wells is brackish. 

After the subsiding of the Hindry and Toomboodra rivers in Novem- 
ber, extensive sandbanks arc loft, on which, besides vegetables of dif- 
ferent Idnds, melons of superior quality are grovm. Tho melon beds 
are mado by digging trenches about the middle of December and mix- 
ing regur or black soil with the sand, and plenty of manure. The 
fruit becomes ripe about the end of February, When the Toomboodra 
is first flooded the melon beds are all swept away, and a stratum of 
mud is deposited on tho sand closo to tho walls of tho pettah and fort, 
this however soon dries, and by subsequont rising of tho river is swept 
away. 

The barracks for the Native infantry are situated in the fort near 
the western gate and close to the drill ground ; the building is 170 
feet long, with a verandah at each side, and is capable of containing 
1,026 stand of arms. In the fort there is also a barrack for 30 Euro- 
pean artillery, With serjeants’ quarters, a cook room, congee house, 
privy and a shed for guns. 

The regimental lines are situated on a plain, about 300 yards from 
the west gate of the fort, with which there is a communication by 
means of a causeway over the low black soil. The parade ground is 
con1ag:aQUJ3 to the lines, and the village of Nova-pettah lies between 
them and the Tooml!K)edra their length k 371 yards ftem east to west. 
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and 170 in breadth ; the streets are mde and the houses good, but 
the dramage is bad for want of a sufficient fall. The population is 
about 4,000, and that of Noya-pettah about 2,000. The lines of the 
Eisalah or regiment of Irregular horse are situated a little to the 
north of the Hindry, the houses are good and neat, the streets wide, 
and the draining towards the riyer perfect ; the number of troopers 
is 230, besides officers. Cholera, small pox, feyer and syphilis are the 
most common diseases at Kurnool. The cholera carries off many eyery 
year. It is said not to haye been Imown before the British accession 
of the territory, and first broke out among the troops as they adyanc- 
ed on Kurnool in 1839. 


BANGANPILLY (jagiiiee.) 

The Jaghire of BanganpOly, lies between 15® and 16® north Latitude, 
and is m extent about 500 square miles. It is bounded on the N". N. E. 
and K. W. by the territory of Kurnool ; on the W. S. W. — S. — and S. 
E. by the district of Ouddapah. There is one point to the west which 
touches the BeUary district near the town of Dhone. 

The Jaghire was originally granted to Mahomed Beg Khan, son of 
Ala Kouli, Aurungzebe^s Vizier, and was in his family three generations. 
The last of the race haying no male heirs it was granted to Hoosein Ali 
Khan, (his father had married a daughter of Mahomed Beg) grand- 
father of the chief of the same name in whose time (1835) it was assum- 
ed by the Company. In the first Sunnud from the Nizam (A. D. 1764) 
the Jaghire is described as in Circar Nundial — Soobah Beejapoor, The 
Jaghire was held on the condition of supplying a troop of horse and 
keeping the forts and garrison in good condition. The Suniy^d was 
renewed by Tippoo, and when this part of the country fell to the 
Nizam’s share by the treaty of Seringapatam, 18th March 1792, it 
was again renewed by the Hyderabad Court, with which state the Ban- 
ganpilly Jaghiredars have always maintained a close connection. They 
were neyer yery intimate with their Patan neighbours of Kurnool. 

By the treaty with the Nizam, of 12th October 1800, the Jaghire of 
Banganpilly was made oyer to the British Goyemment with Kurnool, 
and the other Ceded districts south of the Toomboodra and Kistna, but 
it neyer paid tribute or peshcush either to the Nizam or to our 
Goyemment. 

In 1832 the Jaghiredar claimed the protection of the British Ga- 



vomment from tlio rioloiico of his Patau creditors, and as he did not 
seem inclined to come to any proper’ arrangement, and the peace of 
the country was heing disturbed, the Goveruniout in 1835 assum- 
ed the Jaghirc. Considorahlc enqxxiry was made as to the terns 
on which it was hold, but there was nothing to show that it was 
hereditary. In 1840 certain documents, the genuineness of which 
could not bo doubted, were discovered in tho Belliiiy Cut cherry, which 
showed that at tho time of the treaty with the Nizam, tho Resident 
had given a pledge that Ranganpilly, should bo hold pemuncntly 
by tho Jaghirodar and his successor as long as ho was loyal to tho 
Paramoxmt Authority. Tho Court of Directors thcrefoi-e in 1840 di- 
rected it should bo continued to him as soon as his debts wore paid off, 
and his Patan creditors aatisfiod. The Jaghirc was also placed under 
tho Commissioner of Kurnool (Kumool having been taken in 1839) 
who so arranged tho Jaghiredar’s affairs that no demands of any cou- 
soquenoe remained in A. D. 1848. 

Under these circumstances the coimtry w-as formally given back 
into tho hands of Iloosoitt Ali Khan, who however died a lew months 
after, on the 25th Octohor 1848 ; and as ho had no sons, was suceceded 
under sanction of Government hy Ghoolam Ali Khan, tho younger of 
his two nephews, but to whom he bad married his only daughter. She 
had since the death of his (Ghoolam llooscin’s) brother h’utteh Ali 
Khan, been regarded as his heir. 

In former years the Jagliiro was divided into two Pergunnahs, viz., 
those of Banganpilly and Ohinchimulla, tho former comprising 42, 
and tho latter 22 villagos. Those were originuRy two separate Jaghires 
of two brothers, but have been united since A. D. 1814, when one of 
tho brfeers died. 


The eastern and southern parts of tho Jaghirc consist generally of 
a fertile plain of black cotton soil, producing largo crops of cotton, and 
various kinds of dry grain. The plain is bounded on tho western 
and northern linuts by detached ridges of hills, which running down 
from Kumool take a south-easterly direction by Gooty, Cuddapaliand 
Tripe tty, and tomodnate near tbo eastern coast of Naggciy. 


About half a ndlo to tho westward of Banganpilly lies the low range 
of lulls, in which the diamond mines are situated. 

' Toad connecting the trade of the Ceded districts with that 

of ' .GuntooT, &c.> by iihe direct route of the 
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Nundi Canama gtaut in the Kurnool district, passes tlarougli the centre 
of the Jaghire. 

The principal places are Banganpilly, Ohinchimiilla, Nnndawaram, 
and Tirugatoor. 

The population is said to amount to about 40,000^ but this cannot 
be relied on. 

It is chiefly Hindoo, though there are many Mussulmans particularly 
at the principal town. 

The revenue is about 120,000 Eupees annually. It is chiefly derived 
from land rent. The sayer duties have been abolished at the req[uest 
of the British Government. 

At Banganpilly a variety of cotton cloths are manufactured and 
dyed. These are chiefly adapted for Mussulman wear, and by far tho 
larger proportion finds its way to the Hyderabad market. 

The diamonds produced here are cut and set at the town of Ban- 
ganpilly, and used to form an article of trade. 

The Jaghire produces a large quantity of dry grain chiefly jowarco 
(Holcus Sorghum,) also cotton, and a small proportion of rice ; Erun- 
dee (Eicinus communis major,) and other grains, — oils, ghee, tama- 
rinds and toddy. In many places earth-salt is manufactured from, 
washings of the soil impregnated with muriate of soda. 


Banganpilly, 

The chief town lies in the plaia near tho entrance to a broad defile 
formed by the branching off of two parallel ranges of low hilla j one 
taldng a north easterly direction, the other a Uttle south of east. The 
town is divided by a stream of clear water called the Zurairoo, into 
two parts, which are again subdivided as follows : Condapettah and 
Santapettah on the right bank, Eungrazpettah and Hasbahpettah on 
the left. The buildings generally have an ancient and somewhat 
ruined appearance. 

The fort is also situated on the left bank ; it is little better than tho 
ordinary village forts scattered over the Ceded districts, loosely built 
of limestone cemented with mud. Its round bastions are connected by 
curtains pierced with loop holes for match locks. 

The entrance is from the north. Eound the whole runs a ditch 
now nearly dry, tho bottom partly cultivated and partly choked up 
with rank yegetation. The walk enclose the ll^awab’s zonanab; hi^ 
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BELLARY. 

In tlie reign of Krislma Eayer, the faraous Hindu 
king of Beejanugger, a chief named Timmapa from 
the hill of Saha Jebhal in the Concan, emigrated with all his house- 
hold, and settled at a place called Eais, on the banks of the Toomboo- 
dra. He sent many presents to Krishna Rayer who bestowed upon 
him the four talooks of Bellary, Kurgode, Tekkulkot and Hflndi 
Anantipui’. Timmapa haring sent some of his relatives to take 
possession of the three latter, selected Bellary as his own place of re- 
sidence, and built a small fort, which his son Rungapa, who succeed- 
ed him, and adopted the title of Nair, considerably added to, and 
strengthened ; 1,000 Rupees annual p(5shcush were paid by the Hairs 
of Bellary to the Rajas of Beejanugger. Rungapa died about A. D. 
1559, and was succeeded by Deopa Hair in whose time the Beejanugger 
D 3 Tiasty was overthrown by the Mahomedan kings of the Deccan at 
the battle of TeUicotta, A. D. 1564. Bellary then became tributary 
to the sovereigns of Beejapur. Deopa Hair died about 1600. His son 
Hunampa succeeded and assumed the title of Raja. He defeated the 
Raja of Beejanugger, (for after the battle of TeUicotta the title was 
kept up, but with very diminished power by the posterity of the Raja 
who moved further south) in the plain of Kumply, but was compelled 
to raise the siege of that place. He died about A. D. 1650, and was 
succeeded by his brother Chick Ramapa. This chief defeated Yenkat 
Rayer of Beejanugger, who had overrun and ravaged the plains of 
Bellary. Ramapa died A. D. 1681, after instaUing his son, Hanapa, 
who continued the family feud with the chiefs of Beejanugger, 
Anantipur and Kanighirri, and died about A. D. 1700. Ramapa 
Hair his son succeeded, and took the chief of Anantipur, and aU his 
family prisoners to Bellary ; he died A. D. 1716. 

In the time. of Ramapa^s son, Hanampa Hair, the Beejanugger chief 
led an army to Courtney to besiege Bellary, but retreated on finding 
Hanampa fuHy prepared to receive him. The latter died in 1750, 
childless. His adopted son Dudapa succeeded. It was in his time 
(A. D. 1769) that Subder Jung, and Bussy, were sent by Basalut Jung, 
the brother of the Hizam, and to whom this portion of the country 
was allotted, to take Bellary ; but while their army was before the 
place, they were attacked by Hyder Ali, and defeated. The Hair, 
after witnessing the issue of the eombat from the summit of the hiU 
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escaped by iiiglit by tlio back of 11 lo rook, all bis woinen and 
treasure, and fled to Sbolapore. Hyder, after having enlarged and 
repaired both the lower and upper forlificat ions at an immense expense, 
left a strong garrison at BcUary, Ilydor and Tippoo, hold Bellaiy 
until 1793, when it fell to the Nizam, hy the treaty of Soringapatani, 
and to the Company, with the rest of the Ceded Districts in 1800, hy 
the treaty with the former, consequent on the fall of Tippoo. 
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The district of Bellary is generally very flat and open, 
and in the hot season the country has a sterile ap- 
pearance from the scarcity of trees and vegetation : hut shortly after 
the first fall of the rains in June, the plains become converted into 
vast and luxuriant fields of grain. Most of the open country is a rich 
black cotton ground, but near to the hills it is of a deep red, and is 
much covered mth stones. 

Hivers and Im- The principal rivers in the Bellary district are the 

gation. Teongabhdra, the Pennar, Hfiggry, or Yedavutee, a 
branch of the Toongabudra, and the Chitravutee. There are nume- 
rous other small rivers and nullahs, which empty themselves into the 
Toongabfidra, and only contain running water during the rains. 
None of the rivers, large or small, are navigable for any distance. 

The wood required for the use of the station of Bellary is floated 
down the Toongabhdra. Several annicuts or dams are built across the 
head of the latter river to raise the height of the stream, from which, 
water-courses are opened for the irrigation of exteiisive tracts of coun- 
try along its banks, particularly at Chitwadaghee Hampy, (the ancient 
Beejanugger), Seeragoopah and Rampoor. 

The principal reservoir is that of Bookaputnam, formed by em- 
ba nkin g the gorges of a range of Mils, through wHch flows the 
river CMtravutee, a large and usually abundant stream ; the surplus 
of wMch, after fi llin g the extensive lake of Durmavaram, some miles 
lower down its course, supplies a number of small irrigating channels. 

The Darojee, Shinganinulla, and Anantapoor tanks, are the next in 
importance, but these depending on inferior streams, are very preca- 
rious in their returns. 

The tank of Camlapoor, is the only one accessible to the waters of 
the Toongabfidra, wMoh it receives in Hmited quantify, firom the 
surplus of an extensive river channel. 

The following statement exhibits the value of the principal tanks 
in Bellary, the revenue being taken at the highest amount realized in 
the most favorable season, and exclusive of all deductions. 
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7 

4 

1 

Total Uupoofl . . 

l,28,68t 









Witli fo>v exceptions, tlic cmbanlcmentB aro in excellent order, and 
tlie stone rov6tomc]tits, many of wliicli bave been re-built, aro of very 
substantial construction. But from tbe accumulation of silt, brought 
down by their supplying streams, the beds of most of these reser- 
voirs have become so much raised, that they aro no longer capable of 
retaining water sufSciont for the irrigation of the lands formerly sup- 
plied by them ; and although this cause of deterioration has been 
partially obviated, by raising the ombanloaionts, yet such a remedy 
is not always applicable, from its involving the submersion of tho 
lands of other villages. 

A considerable proportion of land under some tanks has been ren- 
dered sterile, by the quantity of salt, or soda, wliicli it now contains ; 
a circnnistanco affecting chiefly tho fields more remote from tho reser- 
voir owing to tho impurity contracted by tho water in its passage to 
them. 

Some loss^of arable land appears to have been occasioned by the 
bursting of tanks ; the effects of which, in sweeping off tho rich soil, 
are often distinctly visible, though happily, such accidents are now of 
rare occurrence. 

Yery few tanks producing revenue on tho Cession of this district, 
harve been suffered to fall into permanent ruin since that time j but 
there ?oitoy ancient bunds which were breapthed during tho I^ative 
CoYeriim^tv etoi hate never been restored* V 
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The l)eds of some of these old tanks afford a very profitable diy cul- 
tivation from the rich alluvium they contain, but of many the re-con- 
struction appears advisable, as mere reservoirs for the upe of cattle ; 
especially in the black lands v^here drought is often most severely felt. 

It is not from the mere quantity contained in their own beds, that 
these small tanks derive their chief value, but from the supplies they 
yield to springs, from which, wells formed within their influence, 
are fed. 

The river-channels of Bellary are of two classes, the first of which 
issuing from the Toongabfidra, are all maiatained by annicuts ; the 
second and most numerous kind are those drawn from the Pennar, 
Hfiggry, Chitravutee, and inferior streams, none of which are arti- 
ficially raised. 

In both cases irrigation is confined to very narrow limits on the 
banks of the rivers, but the Toomboodra channels are certain and 
superabundant in their supply ; while in the secondary channels, the 
scarcity of water is often such, as to render the crops very precarious, 
and occasion serious quarrels among the ryots, whose labours under 
the most favourable circumstances, are unremitting, and severe. 

No material change has taken place in the great Toongabfidra 
channels, of which, owing to the comparatively small extent of depen- 
dant land, the aggregate net revenue after all deductions for repairs, 
&c. is not more than 1,30,000 Rupees. 

The annicuts constructed of large masses of uncemented stone, are 
maintained in efficiency ; and the channels undergo an annual clear- 
ance which preserves the regular flow of water, the yearly cost of 
these works being about 16,000. But in the rev'enue derived from 
secondary channels, a sensible decline has been experienced witliin the 
last half century, owing apparently to the want of sufficient care to 
preserve the lands from the attacks of the river, and also from the 
overwhelming sands, drifted up by the high, and prevailing westerly 
wind. 

The Barks of the Pennar and Hfiggry, chiefly consist of soft loamy 
soil, readily yielding to the violent current of the river freshes, the 
annual encroachments of which on the field are very perceptible ; as 
well as the injuries thus occasioned to the channels, by being brought 
in close proximity to the bed of the stream, in which some have be- 
come entirely absorbed. 

The enormous accirmulation of sand on the cast bank of the rivers 
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Iby winch the channels arc choaked, and cnltivution destroyed, is an 
evil, against which, thongli evidently progressive, no means of pre- 
vention have yet boon attempted ; and although the loss of revenue 
from this and other causes, may be trifling in any particular locality, 
yet, from the numerous instances that have come rmder obscrr*ationr 
the aggregate deterioration must be groat, and the discouragement to 
cultivation serious. 

The largo wells (bowries) are very deep, aird rccpirrc great labour 
in siirking them, as they have to bo out through hard soil, and even 
occasionally through solid rock. On the black cotton soils very great 
depth is required, and the water is generally scarce, and bracldsh, 
though it is used for drinking for want of bettor. In the low grounds 
near the banks of rivers, water is easily obtained at a depth of about 
12 feet. 

Natural Produc- The proportion that the irrigated land (cultivated 
and waste) bears to the dry is about 2 lacs of acres to 
50. Cotton is the staple of tho district, though cocoanut and arcca 
trees, tamarind and lime trees, and sugar-cane, arc grown ; also wheat. 

Tho o hi o f produce of tho black lands arc cholum, cumboo, miUet 
and cotton ; these likewise grow in light red soil, but tho castor oil 
plant, with various lands of pulses, are chiefly cultivated in the latter, 
and arc all sown at the same time. 

The most common mdigonous trees arc tho lahool, tho her, and tho 
mU date. Tho babool, or gum arabic tree, is chiefly mot with along 
tho banks of nullahs, but is also found on tho plains ; tho wood is very 
hard, and valuable for making ploughs and other agricultural imple- 
ments. Gum is Hkowise collected from it, and the bark is used in 
tanning, and also in tho distillation of arrack. Tho her tree, or 
zist/jdms Juj'uha, has some resemblance to the birch, in the upper sur- 
face of the leaves being of a deep green, and the lower of a whitish 
color. The wood is used in building, and tho fruit is eaten by tho 
Natives. The leaves, ground up with fi/re (curds) aro given in bowel 
complaints, and in diflflcult parturition. Tlio loaves of the wild date, 
elate sikestris, are made into mats, the stalks into baskets and tatties, 
and the fruit is muc h prized by the Natives ; tho two last named trees 
5350^.. in low sandy situations near nullahs. Much useM wood is 
foom Sundoor and the adjacent lulls> whence 0js<> BeUary is 
eappM wi% tewoed. 
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trhe trees most commonly met witli in gardens, are tlie same as tiose 
in other parts of India, such as the mango, tamarind, banian, mar- 
gosa and cocoanut, the two former being planted in red soil. The 
only shrubs seen, and which overrun the uncultivated black soil, are 
the cassia auriculata, and the glanous leaved physic-nut, jatrojpha 
glaim, or as it has been called croten lohautum. The former resembles 
the broom in appearance, having a bright yellow flower ; its seeds are 
considered refrigerant ; the latter has a very unsightly appearance ; 
and from its seed an oil is extracted which is used in chronic rheumatism 
and paralytic affections. These with a few acacias, are the only plants 
to be seen on the vast plains of cotton ground. 

The torlitis euphorlia is commonly found amongst rocks, and in red 
soil, with many other shrubs, such as the milk hedge, prickly-pear, 
aloes, asclepias gigantea^ and datum fatuosa. 

The state of agriculture in this country is very defective, especially 
in the manner of ploughing and manuring ; but the after process of 
clearing the fields of weeds and loosening the earth about the roots 
of the plants appears to be well managed by means of small hoes 
drawn by bullocks, an operation easily effected, from grain of every 
description being sown in drills. 

On first breaking up the black R^gur ground, and once in about 
every 10 or 12 years, the soil is turned up with a large plough drawn 
by 12 bullocks, and traversed several times in different directions, un-^ 
til weeds and jungle plants and the nutt grass are entirely extirpated ; 
a large tree is then drawn over it to break the clods of earth, thrown 
up by the plough ; and an iron instrument called chiona coondooka, 
or the Native harrow, three feet square, is afterwards passed over it, 
still further to level and smooth the surface. To clear the land of the 
mtt grass is a very expensive process and requires digging as well as 
ploughing. The grain is sown in three rows at once, by the drill ma-- 
chine, worked by two bullocks ; but large seeds, as the cotton, and 
castor oil, they sow in single rows, by a drill box held in the hand. 
The harrow is again drawn over the surface, to cover in the seed. In 
succeeding years the small plough worked by two buUocks and the 
harrow only are used. 

Cotton is grown in drills along with cholum or with millet ; with the 
former the drills are about six feet apart, and have from four to sis 
rows of cholum, between each one of cotton ; with the latter, the drills 
of cotton are only three feet apart, and have two rows of millet be-* 
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tvreen them. When the crop of millet is cut down, a very singular 
and sudden change occurs, one day nothing being seen but yellow 
grain, which on the next disappears, and a thick crop of green cotton 
about half a yard high remains. None of the fields are enclosed, but 
they arc generally protected, at the sides of the road, by rows of the 
prickly Jamaica yellow thistle, Argemone mexicana. 

In the irrigated ground, sugar-cane and rice are cultivated, the lat- 
ter without being transplanted. When the grain is cut, it is carried 
to the threshing-floor, and trodden out by bullocks. The granaries 
in which it is stored are large holes dug in the ground, having only a 
narrow opening suiSGicient to enable a man to descend into them, but 
excavated to the size of six or more feet in diameter, and about the 
sarae in depth ; when filled with grain, the opening is closed with a 
stone, covered over with earth. Grain, in time of war, used to be 
thus concealed from the enemy. 

A preference is given to red soil for garden ground, in which car- 
rots and onions of a very superior kind are produced, as also chillies, 
tobacco, and flowering plants, for making the wreaths presented to 
idols. Gardens are watered from wells, the water being raised by 
bullocks ; melons are extensively cultivated in the dry beds of rivers, 
and sand being excavated to the depth of two or three feet, in the 
form of pits or trenches, into which two or three baskets of earth ma- 
nure are thrown previous to the seed being put in. 


The following is an abstract in acres of the land, and the portion 
cultivated in 1850. 


Dry. 


Irrigated, 



Entire land. 


Average 


cultivated. 

tax per 
acre. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Es. A. P. 

f R6gur 

10,37,634 

5,53,350 

17 0 

Mussub. * 

18,92,669 

6,40,066 

0 12 0 

Lai 

22,36,125 

7,23,893 

0 6 0 

^Dry converted into wet. 

51,66,428 

3,30,169 

6 15 0 

/ Wet 

1,62,708 

83,847 

9 8 0 

1 Droo-pyre., 

3,302 

3,365 

10 11 0 

V Garden 

56,620 

27,769 

6 13 0 

. Total. ........... 

53,89,058 

16,63,U2 

, 19,65,134 
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„ ^ ^ There is a considerable manufacture of good and 

Manufactui’es. . 

cheap cumblies, woollen and cotton carpets, and cotton 
cloths at Bellary. 

Earth salt is made throughout the district ; the salt soil being 
scraped from the surface of the ground, and carried by buffaloes to 
the pans which are usually situated near nullahs, for the conyenience 
of obtaining water. The pans are made of clay, with an aperture at 
the bottom to allow the brine to run out. They are filled with the 
earth, from which the saline parts are drawn off by lixiyiation. When 
the process is finished, the earth is thrown out at the side of the pans, 
where it gradually accumulates, forming large mounds. 

Iron of good quality is manufactured in Sundoor, and a few other 
places. The furnaces are small, and covered over with a thinly thatch- 
ed roof. The bellows in use are made of an entire bullock’s hide, and 
in working them, they are compressed both by the chest and arms- 
The iron is allowed to cool a little or harden, before it is removed, 
when it is drawn out from a hole of about a foot in diameter, at the 
bottom of the furnace ; and four men then beat the red hot mass, 
with large wooden clubs, into a round body, somewhat larger than a 
man’s head ; it is then cut into halves with small narrow axes, about 
two inches broad, and allowed to cool. The clubs which are used in- 
stead of hammers, have small handles, and swell out iuto large knobs 
at the end. 

Eunkur, or nodular Kmestone,* is generally found aU over the dis- 
trict, It is burned into chunam or lime in small kilns, by means of 
charcoal. 

* The composition of “ Kurikiir’’ is as follo'WS : — 


Water of absorption 1-4 

Carbonate of magnesia 0*4 

Alumina and Oxide of iron 11*0 

Silica 15 ‘2 

Carbonate of line 72* 


100 * 

Some organic remains have been found imbedded, but they belong to living species. It 

appears to be a sedimentary formation something OTTnilpy to the “ Txavertine^^ of Italy, 

[Madras Journal^ Oct. 1837.] 

The underlying rock in. the Ceded Districts (Bellary and Ouddapah) is generally Grranite 
or Gneiss. ^ The Granite is variegated, its feld^ar being generally red ; the mica occa- 
sionally gives place to hornblende. DiaUage also is sometimes found in the granite, in 
narrow stripes, finely o:^stallized, Chlorite appears occasionally among the Adonie 
aad a coarse Porphyry is not unfrequent,— Jcurmlj Jan, 1842.] 
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Minerals mineral iu Bellary Is iron ore, and from 

tills iron of excellent quality is made. Copper, lead, 
and antimony have been found, but are rare. Native soda, (natron) 
salt, and saltpetre abound in some soils. 

Wild animals are numerous, such as hares, antelopes, 
spotted deer, foxes, jackals, hyenas, beside which, in 
the wilder districts are monkeys, hog, elk, bears, cheetahs and tigers ; 
birds are found in great variety. Amongst them are the hooppo, 
jay, pigeon, woodpecker, cuckoo, tailor and mango birds ; the quail, 
partridge, ringdove^ poa-fowl, florikin, bustard, snipe, teal, wild duck, 
flamingo, owl, and hawks of various kinds. Insects are not particu- 
larly numerous, hut scorpions are abundant, and the cohra-dc-capella 
very common. The homed cattle of the BeBary district are of a good 
description. The draught bullocks selling at 15 to 30 Rupees each, 
and cows with young calves from 10 to 20 Rupees. Large flocks of 
sheep are reared ; they are generally black with a coarse fleece. 

There are no regularly made roads, but from the level 
character of the black cotton ground, and the absence of 
stones, the roads over those lands are good in dry weather. After rain 
they become exceedingly heavy and stiff from the clay with which they 
abound. Below the surface of the black soil, kunlcur (nodular lime- 
stone), is often found, which is a good material for roads, as is also the 
gravelly red soil at the foot of the hills. They have lately come into 
use in the now roads constructing to Bangalore and Dharwar. 

The shortest road from Madras to BoUary is vi&. Ouddapah, but it 
is so stony and bad that the Native cart drivers prefer the route over 
the Mooglee Pass and Palsamoodrum, though the ascents and descents 
are great. This route is only 20 miles longer than that of Cuddapah. 
A new line is now being laid out, which is to pass near Chittoor ; 
cross the Damtdeherroo Pass, and then to BeUary by way of Q-oorum- 
conda. After surmounting the Damulcherroo Pass, a branch will take 
off to Cuddapah. 


The country carts still in use are of a singular construction. The 
wheels being from one and a half to two feet in diameter, and made 
either of flat circular pieces of wood, or of stone slabs ; the axles re- 
volve with the wheels, and the body of the cart is well raised above 
by two straight pieces of wood on each side, in which the wheels 
1^1 carts large wheels composed of spokes, felloes, &Cv are 
commgm^ges^^ 
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Population. 


The population amounts to 123,000, It is composed 
of a great variety of castes. People of two different 
tongues meet as it were ia the district, viz., the Teloogoos and Cana- 
rese. The Teloogoo language is spoken in the eastern part of the 
district, and the Canarese in the western ; the line of separation lying 
half way between BeUary and Ghooty ; but the Teloogoo and Oana- 
rese villages are very much intermixed for some distance. 

Most of the Teloogoo people are followers of Vishnu. The Brahmins 
and Comaties burn their dead ; the others bury. The Canarese wor- 
ship Siva, and are chiefly of the Jungum caste, or those who wear the 
lingum or phallus, which is carried in a silver box on the breast, or 
tied round the arm ; they bury their dead. There are also considera- 
ble numbers of Mahrattas and Mussulmans. The iohabitants generally 
are tall, stout and well formed ; their food chiefly consists of dry 
grain, particularly cholum, jowaree or liolcus sorghum, which is ground 
into flour, and eaten in the form of cakes ; rice being but little used. 

The principal objects of worship among the Hindoos are Siva, in 
the form of a bull, and of the lingum ; Hunnoomaun in that of a 
monkey, and of the cobra- de-capella. Offerings to the latter are con- 
fined to the time of marriage. At Beejanuggur, now the town of 
Humply, there is a celebrated lingum pagoda, to which [Natives from 
all parts of the country flock at the time of the annual festival. There 
is likewise another pagoda in Sundoor, erected to Kartika, the Hin- 
doo Mars, which is a place of pilgrimage. In 1815, the Madras Go- 
vernment granted a remission of 2,000 Pagodas, on account of injury 
done to the crops, by the pilgrimage of the Peishwa and his followers 
through the district, to this temple. 

SmaU-pox is not often met with, though vaccination 
is by no means general. Cholera unfortunately often 
makes its appearance, both as an endemic and also in an epidemic 
form, carrying off numbers of people. Diseases of the skin are not 
yery prevalent. 


Health.. 


Bellary-- (Cantonment.) 

316 miles from Madrus, 

A military and civil station in the District of BeUary in Lat. 15® 
5’ N., and 76® 59’ E. It consists of a fort, military cantonment, 
bazaar and pettah ; a Civil Court, and a OoUector’s Cutcherry. 

The general aspect of the spot is rather pleasing ; the officers’ him- 



galows are neat white buildings, with tiled roofs, and gardens inclosed 
by little hedges of the milk plant. The cantonment bazaar is orna- 
mented with rows of trees, and is, perhaps, the widest, cleanest, and 
most regular military bazaar in India. The lower fort at this place 
is considered by competent judges to bo stronger than that at Ghooty* 

The plain around Bellary is flat, presenting scarcely any undula- 
tions ; it is wholly destitute of jungle, lightly covered with verdure, 
and from want of water is but little cultivated. At the distance of 
about six miles to tho wcstw'ard, it is boimdcd by a low range of hiUs, 
scantily clotlicd with vegetation. 

Tho soil about the fort for the distance of a mile on three' sides, is- 
red and gravelly ; a strip of black cotton groimd about half a mile in 
breadth, runs through the cantonment on the south, on which the 
houses are generally built. The ground slopes in all directions from 
tho fort and cantonment, so that no water lodges in the neighbour- 
hood. Tlio soil being chiefly artificial and much impregnated with 
saltpetre, tho wells within the fort are brackish. Tho soil in the 
vicinity of BcUary is generally E4gur, or the black cotton ground, 
based on a calcareous deposit of kunkur, except in the neighbourhood- 
of granitic elevations, or protruding beds of gneiss, and large pegma- 
titio veins of quartz and felspar, where the soil is formed by the de- 
bris of these rocks which decompose into a reddish-brown earth term- 
ed Mussub by tho Natives. This soil is sometimes extensively de- 
posited in the low situations by the force of streams or torrents of 
rain when it becomes a ierreine de tramport^ or alluvial soil. 

The garden soil of the town of BeUary generally consists of E^gur 
and Mussub soil, mixed with manure of decayed animal and vegeta- 
ble matter. 

The springs and wells as well as the soil, are often impregnated 
with muriate of soda, and carbonate of lime : these sometimes occur 
in immediate proximity of a spring of fresh water, a phenomenon 
probably to be ascribed to the almost vertical strata through which 
they rise. 

It is a curious fact that many of the gardens at BeUary, formerly 
extremely productive, have latterly faUen oflP, and now yield little or 
nothing comparatively speaking : this is possibly owing to the prao--- 
tfee <£ wnstianUy irrigating them with water drawn from brackish 
J vl^.f the saline matte: disseminated in 
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the soil, wHch by constant and progressiye accumulation, diminishes, 
and in the end totally destroys the power of vegetation. 

There are no rivers within some miles of the cantonment ; and the 
only appreciable source from which malaria can be supposed to arise, 
is the aforementioned large tank. This, when full, is upwards of three 
miles in circumference, but being for the most part extremely shallow, 
it is soon reduced during the dry season, to half that extent, by the 
rapid evaporation from its surface. In this half dried state noxious 
exhalations have been supposed to issue from it, giving origin to re- 
mittent fever which has occasionally prevailed here ; but some other 
causes however, must be referred to as capable of producing this form 
of fever as it has occurred during seasons, when the tank was com- 
pletely jSlled. The smaller tank mentioned above, which extends 
along the western base of the rock, and terminates at the fortifica- 
tions, is the source from which the garrison and the inhabitants are 
supplied with water for culinary and other purposes. 

The fort is a quadrangular building on the summit of an isolated 
mass of rook not remarkably high, but protected by three distinct 
ranges of works, one above the other. 

There is but one ascent to the top, partly formed by steps cut in 
the rock, and partly by scaling its irregular surface and taking ad- 
vantage of its cavities. 

The pettah below is spacious and contains a good bazaar, besides 
barracks for the European troops, and houses for some of the officers, 
the principal cantonments, however, are without the walls. 

The fort or fortified rock, around which the cantonment of Bellary 
is situated, is a bare granite hill, of an oblong, or rather a semi-elip- 
tical form, the longest diameter of which extends from south to 
north ; it rises abruptly from the plain to the height of four hundred 
and fifty feet, and is about two miles in circumference. Viewed on 
its eastern and southern sides, it presents a bold and precipitous as- 
pect, and appears to be composed of a huge heap of loose fragments 
irregularly piled on one another ; on its western face, it declines with 
a gradual slope towards the plain, and exhibits a smooth, unbroken 
surface, indicating that it was originally one entire sohd mass, and 
that, on its more exposed aspects, it has been gradually decomposed, 
by the continued action of the elements. At the distance of a few 
hundred yards to the northward, is a long ridge of bare rugged rocks 
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of similar formation, and at a sliort distance to the eastward, are seve- 
ral lesser elevations of the same character. 

The rock is defended by two distinct lines of works, constituting 
the ui)per and lower forts, both built of granite ; in the upper one the 
summit of wliich is flat and of considerable extent, stands the citadel ; 
it is reported to be of great antiquity, and might be rendered impreg- 
nable : it affords however no 'accommodation for troops, and is conse- 
quently never occupied, except by a small guard. The cells for the 
prisoners arc built within it, and from their elevation arc at all times 
cool and pleasant ; several tanks or cisterns have been hollowed out 
in the rock, for the purpose of retaining rain water. The lower 
fort consists of low turrets connected together by enrtains, is of a 
quadrangular has a dry ditch and covered way in front, and 

surrounds the base of the rock, from its south-western to its north- 
eastern angle ; it is half a mile in diameter and within it arc the bar- 
racks and the Company’s European ArtiUory, the Arsenal, the Ord- 
nance and Commissariat stores, the Protestant Church, and numerous 
bungalows, but now mostly abandoned by officers. 

On the south side of the fort, about 100 yards from the rampart, is 
a large tank, with a road running along its edge ; to the north, at 
the distance of 200 yards, is a rocky hill of granite ; on the south- 
west the ditch is widened, and walled up at one end so as to form a 
tank, which is filled by the rain from the upper fort, and which de- 
scends from the rock in cascades during heavy showers ; and on the 
east, is a wide esplanade containing the burial ground, beyond which 
is the Zillah Court, Jail, CoUootor’s Cutchorry, and the houses of the 
principal European gentry. 

The rook on which the fort of BeUary stands, as well as the adja- 
cent rocks is of granite, and in some places intersected by green-stone 
dykes. Granitoidal gneiss, sometimes imbedding garnets, constitute 
the prevailing rock on the plain from which at the distance of 5 or 6 
miles west of the cantonment, rises a range of hills composed chiefly 
of a chloritic slate crested with angular masses of a rock composed of 
a jaspery clay, highly impregnated with iron, and a chert-like quartz 
in alternate laminse. The highest of the range is known as the cojpp&r 
imuniain^ from its being supposed to contain that metal. The ore, 
w^h is the green carbonate of copper, is found in the slate clay at 
of the crest of the southern epaulment of the hill. Excava- 

tjb of opened 
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here by order of Hyder Ali, but wbicb. were given up in consequence 
of the expense exceeding the produce. 

The artillery barrack is upon high ground, close to the base of the 
rock ; it is in the form of three sides of a square, and has a row of pil- 
lars in the centre of the- rooms to support the roof, which is tiled, 
and without ventilators. Each of these buildings is surrounded by a 
high wall. 

The barracks of the European regiment used to be in the fort. 
New ones on very improved plans have lately been built outside, 
about a mile west of the town. 

There is an old European hospital in the fort, which is used as a re- 
ceiving hospital for cholera patients, and for the sick women and chil- 
dren of the regiment. 

The new European hospital is situated in a fine open dry plain, 
about a mile to the westward of the fort, and is calculated to contain 
130 patients. 

The military cantonment and the lines of the Native troops are 
situated at a short distance on the western side of the rock, while the 
General oj0S.cer commanding the Division, with the military stajSf, and 
ofiEicers of the Civil service, reside on the opposite side. 

The Native barracks, or places of arms, ten in number, are situated 
about a mile to the south-west of the fort, they have a southern as- 
pect, are built of stone, and have tiled roofs. They can accommodate 
three regiments of Native infantry and one of cavalry. 

The hospitals for Native troops adjoin the places of arms, and con- 
sist of three buildings, one ofVhioh contains two wards, sufficient for 
the sick of two regiments ; another is the Native garrison hospital, 
which is formed of the most western place of arms, and the third is 
the cavaby hospital. 

The Court house, jail and hospital are situated in one large com- 
pound to the eastward of the fort, about half a mile distant, and close 
to a small rooky hill, which protects them in some measure, from the 
strong xmpleasant north-west winds which prevail during several 
months of the year. The site is high and dry, and there are no 
marshes in the neighbourhood. 

The jail consists of several buUdings, for the various classes of pri- 
soners, in separate areas ; the whole forming an oblong square, sur- 
rounded by a high wall, sufficiently distant to allow a free circulation 
of air. The department for the male convicts consists of 21 cells, each 


0 
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fourteen feet in breadth and varying in length from nine to thirty ; 
that for the female convicts contain 6 cells, each foui'tcen feet square ; 
the jail for prisoners under trial consists of 8 cells, each fourteen feet 
square. The different courts are spacious ; the cells are of a good 
height and well built, and are freely ventilated, and kept remarkably 
clean. 

About 50 yards from the principal entrance to the jail, is the Ifa- 
tive hospital in a separate enclosure ; it is terraced and consists of 
two wards. 

The climate of the town of Bellary represents that of the whole 
district. It is characterized by extreme dryness, in consequence of 
the air passing over such an extent of heated plains. During March 
and April it is veiy hot, though the nights are seldom oppressive. 
May also is warm till the S. W. monsoon sots in, but the other months 
are decidedly healthy and pleasant. Heavy dews and fogs arc almost 
unknown. The fall of rain is small. 

The wind blows principally from the west and north-west, from 
March to November ; and from the east and south-east in December, 
January and February, but with considerable daily variations. In the 
hot season, a strong wind generally blows from the westward during 
the night. 

The most oppressive part of the day in the hot season is usually 
from 2 to 7 p. m., but the nights and mornings are comparatively 
cool, even at the warmest period of the year. In the cold season, the 
thermometer in the open air falls to 55® in the morning, and at times 
even below 60® and rises to about 100'*’ at 2 P. m. in the sun. 

The glare is at all times very great from the white sparkling nature 
of the ground which, as well as the roads, is composed of the delrk of 
granite rock ; and verdure continues only for a short time, owing to 
the little rain which falls, and to the dry rocky nature of the soil. 
Lightning and thunder occur occasionally from April to July and 
again in September and October. Tlie thunder is usually very loud, 
and a year seldom passes without the electric fluid injuriag buildings, 
or persons, within the lunits of the fort, or cantonment, and similar 
accidents are likewise by no means rare in the district* 


Adoni. 


' ^adition states that Adoni vas founded upwards of 3,000 years 
ag0, ))y Sing, in the reign of Bhim Shig, ruler of Beder. 
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Its ancient boundaries were tbe river Tumboodra on tbe north, the 
bills of Siabdongar and Kuppatbat on tbe south, tbe jungles of Put- 
ticonda andHindiconda on tbe east, and tbe Huggri river on tbe west. 
It was built on five bills. It subsequently fell into tbe possession of 
tbeBeejanuggurEajas, (wbo looked upon itas impregnable,) and formed 
part of tbe Jagbire of a female relation of Kisben Bay el Earn Eaj ; 
tbe last independent sovereign of Beejanuggur received it as a dower 
witb bis wife, tbe daughter of Kisben Eayel, and nominated bis brother, 
KanamEaj, as its governor. Kanam Eaj and bis brother, Govind Eaj, 
rebelled against Earn Eaj who marched against them, but despairing 
of reducing tbe place, called in tbe aid of AH Adil Sbab and Kfittub 
Sbab, tbe Mabomedan Kings of Beejapoor and Golcondab. After a 
resistance of nine months, tbe two brothers gave themselves up to Earn 
Eaj, wbo generously pardoned them. 

After tbe death and defeat of this sovereign and the fall of Beeja- 
nuggur A. D, 1564, Adoni was again talcen possession of by tbe Bee- 
japoor sovereigns, and placed under one of bis Emirs, Siddi Eeban 
Eban, an Abyssinian, wbo died here and was buried on tbe bill. He 
was succeeded by Siddi Musaud Khan, in whose time tbe lower fort 
was built. Tbe upper works are said to have been constructed by tbe 
Eayels of Beejanuggur and to have comprised eleven lines of fortifica- 
tion, Tbe great mosque was also erected by Musaud Khan, at an 
expense of 2 lacs of Eupees ; be was two years in building it and tbe 
adjoining suburb of Babanuggur, so called in honor of bis son. Tbe 
country fiourisbed and grew populous under tbe rule of this chief : 
tbe revenue is stated to have amounted to 6 lacs and 75,900 Pagodas ; 
tbe military establishment consisted of 4,000 horse and 8,000 in- 
fantry. 

During tbe administration of Musaud Khan, Adoni was besieged 
and taken by Aurungzebe’s generals, Zeban Khan and Munsur Jung, 
after a determined resistance. After tbe decline of Aurungzebe^s 
' empire, Adoni remained imder Mabomedan governors appointed by 
tbe Hizam of Hyderabad. In 1760 A. D., Basalut Jung, brother of 
Salabut Jung, Subadar of the Deccan, held it together witb Eaicboor 
and Ghmtoor : be made Adoni his capital and attempted to estabHsb 
an independent principality. In 1778, Hyder defeated tbe Mabratta 
chiefs, Hurri Pundit and Purseram Bbow, near Adoni. Basalut Jung 
died about 1782 A. D., and was succeeded by Mubabet Jung Dara Jab, 
son-in-law of Nizam Ali Khan ; about this time Hyder died. His son 



Tippoo in 1786-7 A. D. besieged and took Aden! after a montli’s siege, 
lie left a garrison luider Kiittub-ood-docii Klian, wliicli not being able 
to maintain fbeir position, abandoned tbo place and retired to Gooty. 
Adoni at the close of the campaign was restored, witli otiicr towns 
taken by Tippoo, during its continuance. After liis deatli it was ceded 
witli tbo rest of the Balagliat to tlic English. Tru\'elling distance 
from Madras to Adoni 309 miles; from Jiellarv in. 2 fur. 


Bijantiggar. 

The logond of the cimiinstanccs to which the jiluco owes its roinita- 
liou for sanctity runs as follows : 

“ llama Chandra, 7th incarnation of Vishnu, camo from the city of 
Ayodha in search of his wife Sita, who had hcon canied off hy Ilava- 
nu. IIo traced her to Bijannggnr where she had been concealed in a 
cavo, called Sita Serwar near Ohalcr Thirt, a whirliwl in the river, 
which then did not exist, near Uumpla; here he was mot hyllunnoo- 
maxm the monhoy god, son of Anjini, who was honr and resided on a 
hill at tho other side of the river called Anjini Dewi Piuwat, At 
tliis time tho cities of Annagundi and Bijannggur were ruled by a 
gigantic tjTant named Wali, or Bali, who resided at the former city, 
whence ho had driven out his brother Sugria the lawful monarch, 
who had taken rofugo with the holy Bislu Matmig, on a lofty hill on 
tho south bank of tho river overlooking Ilumpta, culled Matung Pur- 
Tut. On tho summit now stands a tomplo to Vair Bhodru, leuanlod by 
a paintod Hindu dovotco of uncoutli and shaggy appearance, with 
an immanso profusion of matted hair piled up over his head. Sugria 
dcscouded the Mil to Chakr Thirt and informed Hama that he would 
assist Mm in Ms search for Sita, provided that he would slay his usurper 
Bali, who had taken Ms wife. Hama accoiHiingly dew Bali, whoso 
ashes may bo seen to tMs day, at a place about a milo cast of Kimbaphr, 
called Bali Bahannm Staluin. Hama tlicn retired to tho summit of 
a Mil on tho Knmply street, called Mullia Vunta Purvut, and performed 
tapas or penanco during four successive moons. Thence accompanied 
by Hunnoomaun and Sugria ho pursued Ms march towards Lanca,” 

Eegarding the foundation of tho city other legends rdato that Vi- 
(Uaw H i^y a, a Br ahmin from the north came to the banks of tho Tum- 
bbedra to wcodup the Devi Hiunpta wkoao idol had stood erected 
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here for 4,000 years. After a long term of penance and prayer at the 
holy shrine of the idol, the goddess appeared to him one day and told 
him that whatever he wished should be granted^ The Brahmin re- 
quested gold sufficient to build a city, which was immediately pro- 
duced. A city (Anangoondy) and fort of 12 parasangs in extent 
were accordingly built on the north bank. The government of this 
the devotee entrusted together with countless jewels and treasure^ to a 
shcpherdj an inhabitant of the spot who had been accustomed to sup- 
ply hiTn with milk, &c., during the time of his penance. The city on 
the south bank was subsequently built. The shepherd’s name was 
Buka, to which the Brahmin added the title of Eayel. Such is the 
origin of the Bijanuggur d37nasty. 

Mr. Taylor, (Orient. MSS. II. 92), gives the following account. 

“ The origin of the Yijayanagaram kingdom is not without attendant 
obscurity both as to manner and date. A distinguished scholar named 
Madhava, with the titular appellation of Yidyaranya, (a forest of 
learning), according to the Mythological part of the statement, propi- 
tiated the favoim of the goddess Bhfivan Esweri (a form of Parvati), 
and was in consequence directed to the discovery of a hidden treasure 
which he bestowed on two brothers, named Harihara and Bukha Eaya. 
These last two persons appear to have been sons of Sangama, most 
probably a feudal chieftain of Tulava, under the Belala Eajas, but 
they themselves were apparently soldiers of fortune, who had been in 
the service of the Warankal kings ; and on the overthrow of this 
State by the Mahomedans, A. D. 1323, the two brothers carried with 
them a remnant of military forces, who were Telinganas ; and, by 
their means, aided by the counsels and wealth (however acquired) 
of Madhava Yidyaranya, founded a new city on the south bank of the 
Toongabhdra or Tumboodra river ; which afterwards became very ex- 
tensive connected suburbs being on the north bank. The date usually 
given for this location is S. S. 1258, A. D. 1336 : and the btiildmg 
according to the first plan, is said to have been finished S. S. 1265 or 
A.D. 1343. This date Mr. Wilson supposes may be too early, because 
the earliest of the grants of Bukha Eaya is dated A. D. 1370 and the 
latest 1375. But this might very well be, for Harihara reigned in 
chief down to A. D. 1350 and Bukha Raya thenceforward and down 
to 1378. And if, as Colonel Wilks has stated, the capture of Waran- 
kalin A.D. 1323, led to the formation of this more southern kingdom, 
which was- destined for two centuries to check the progress of the 
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Maliomedans, tlien it W'ould seem that the foundation must have been 
as early as A. D. 1336. Mr. Wilson indeed admits that the tradi- 
tionary chronology is probably not very far from the truth/^ 


Camlapoor 

Is a largo village, about 32 miles direct distance N. W, from Bel- 
lary, in the environs of the ancient city of Beejanuggur, of which 
it formerly was a part. It has a large tank, a fort with a ditch and 
glacis, but the majority of the houses are outside the walls. The 
ruins of many magnificent temples are seen in the neighbourhood. 
In 1820, the Raja of Beejanuggur used to live here ; but the family 
have since quitted the place and now reside on the opposite bank of 
the Tumboodra. Iron ore brought from the neighbouring hills is 
smelted here. The surrounding formation is granite. A large trap 
dyke is seen a little to the S. W. of the village running in an E.S.E. 
direction. Camlapoor contains above 2,000 houses, principally of the 
Paknath and Moortharti castes, a few Brahmins, Beders and Mussul- 
mans. 


Ghillamacoor 

Is a small village, 193 miles travelling distance N. *W. from Ma- 
dras. It lies in a plain bounded on each side by the low ridges of 
hOls, and surrounded by ruined walls said to have been built by 
Sanori Yagsashapa, a Brahmin. There are two or three ancient 
looking temples here, dedicated to Iswara and Hunnoomaun, and in- 
soxiptions on slabs of red compact standstone lying on the ground. 
The inscription near the temple to Iswara is dated in the year 1305 
of SaKvahaima, or A. D. 1382. It testifies that the temple was en- 
dowed by Hurryhur, Raja of Beejanuggur, with 10 krohs of land in 
the townships of Ghillamacoor and 3 krohs to the oflS.ciating priests. 
The pillar in front of the temple to Hunnoomaun, according to the in- 
scription, was erected in 1670 A. S. by Ram Eeddi of Ohintalconda 
and Chinapa Reddi of Vellypaulum. 

Theiohabitants are principally Eunbis, pursuing agriculture. The 
village comprises about 80 houses built of loose stones, four or five of 
are occupied by Mussulmans. The rooks observed in the plain 
asid globular greenstones often covered 
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With, incrustations of calcareous tufa. The soil is principally regur, 
irrigated by numerous wells, and produces abundant crops of raggi, 
jowaree, indigo, and cotton. Deposits of muriate of soda are found in 
the soil ; the mounds of the old salt manufactures, used during the 
Pathan government, are still to be seen on the banks of a rivulet 
crossing the plain. There is a bungalow here for the accommodation 
of travellers, and a small indigo manufactory. 


Courtne]!^, 

A large decayed village, 11 miles travelliug distance W. by N. 
from the fort of Bellary, and 327 miles 6 furlongs from Madras, sur- 
rounded by a wall of mud and stone, of some extent with stone 
gateways. Courtney is a place of considerable antiquity : it derives 
its name which implies a seat from the tradition of Comaraswami, the 
Hiadu Mars, having sojourned here previous to his expedition of Son- 
dur against the Eakas or Grant Tarkasura. It was formerly held by 
a Despandi with seven smaller villages. The Jams appear to have 
formerly been the predominant sect. Outside the western gate is a 
naked image, the lower extremities partially buried in the soil, which 
from the sculpture, attitude, peculiarily formed ears, hair and muti- 
lated state iu which the statues of this sect are now usually found, is 
supposed to be one of the Jaina Thirtunkars. The testimony of the old 
inhabitants of the place corroborates this supposition ; they add, more- 
over, that this image was formerly placed iu a Jaina Busti within the 
village walls, but had been thrown out and defaced by the Jungums 
many years ago. This Busti Is now converted into a Math, and occu- 
pied by a Jungum priest. Pillars and altars of the Jaiua religious 
edifices, destroyed by the fury of their persecutors, are to be seen in the 
walls of the gateways. One of the Bustis has been converted into a 
mosque, another into a temple to Comaraswami, Parvati Ganesa, and 
the Ling. A niche is shown in this temple which is said to have 
formed the entrance to a cavern now blocked up, by which Comara- 
swami ascended to the summit of the Sondur bills. Numerous in- 
scriptions on stone in the Hala Canarese character, chiefly headed by 
representations of the Lingum, the Sun, and Moon, and mutilated 
sculptures, are seen scattered about the ruins of the old fort. Two 
monuments dedicated to Kirlus or Kerus slain in battle, stand on each 
side of the entrance to the bungalow compound; the tumuli from 
which they were taken are still visible in the enclosure. That on the 



lelX oxliil)its a rude bas-relief of (.avo AA^arriors graspbig SAAwds in. 
tlicir riglit liaiicls, and daggers, tJic Xattar, in the left. Tire centre of 
llio group is formed by a female figure, said to be tbat of tbe wife of 
one of tlic departed borocs, AAdio became entitled to immortality, by 
performing Suttee on the occasion of her husband’s death ; the figure 
on the right Avas probably a personage of some raidc denoted by the 
Chai.rx over his head hold by an attendant. Tlic sun and moon on the 
right and left, arc emblems of eternity symbolical, either of the com- 
batant’s glory, or as a mark to signify that the stone is to bo preserv- 
ed nninjurod for cA’cr. 

Saltpetre is found in the earth about the toAAm and manufac- 
tured — the principal occupation of the inhabitants howover is agricul- 
ture. They are chiefly Lingaycts of tlie Sadu, Silovant, and Pancham 
castes. The number of houses now inhabited in Courtney amounts 
to about 200, Tho Einging stones in tho vicinity of Courtney are 
the globular and angular masses of a large greenstone dyke, which 
from thoir peculiar positions and tho phonolotic nature of the rock, 
omit a sharp ringing sound on being struck by a stone or hammer. 
There is a large taiA with a handsome bimd, which must have cost 
a considerable sum in constructing, to the S. *W. of tho village. 


Gooty. 

This celebrated place is traditionally said to bavo derived its 
name from tbe Risbi Oautama wbo is believed to bavo soloctod tho 
rock as his favorite place of abode ; a ■well is still pointed out as tbe 
place of bis religious oblations. It was founded by a chief named 
Buka Baj under tbe Bijanuggux dynasty in the time of Kisben Bow. 
The following is tho Native list of tbe chiefs of this lino and devia- 
tion of thoir govommont : 


Bulia Eaj 

, * • 36 years. 

Earn Eaj 

...24 


Tim Eaj 

.... 24 

9f 

Bunga Baj . 

... 30 

» 

Trimal Eow, 

...38 

)> 

Yerratim Eaj 

... 24 

i> 

Trimal-duva Eow 

....22 

3> 


, JMWwdiiig to the same authority in the reign of this last prince, tbe 
iltfit JmnW besieged the fortress which fell after a more 
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protracted resistance of 12 years* Mir JumlalL confided Gfooty to tlie 
Government of one of Hs leaders, Mir Maliomed Masxtm, wlio ruled 
12 years after him* 

NuTOb Mir Khan 25 years. 

Shaha Mir Khan 5 „ 

Bahadur Euddi Khan 15 „ 

Gooty was taken in Euddi Khan^s time by the chiefs of Ouddapah and 
Adoni, from whom it was again taken by one of the Mahomedan Chiefs 
of Savantlr, Mir Abid Elan Shahid. In 1758 the fortress was taken 
by stratagem by the celebrated Mahratta Chief Morari Eow, and its 
Killidar, Mir Abid Khan, barbarously put to death. Morari Eow ap- 
proving of the place built the present citadel, made other additions to 
the fortifications, and selected it as a stronghold and capital. After 
a series of vicissitudes, he sustained a severe defeat from Hyder near 
Kori Bandeh, and was compelled to seek refuge at Gooty, and to en- 
ter into alliances against the increasing power of the Seringapatam 
conqueror, with Basalut Jung of Adoni, and Mahomed Ah Khan, but 
the star of Hyder was on the ascendant ; after making himself master 
of the fortresses of Sera, Chittledroog and Bellary, he turned his 
arms towards Gooty. Morari Eow after a vigorous resistance and 
successfully repulsing the repeated attacks of the besiegers, in which 
Hyder lost the flower of his army, was at last compelled to capitulate, 
and was carried away by Hyder with all his family into captivity. 
He was never heard of after, and is strongly suspected to have died a 
violent death in the dungeons of Oopaldroog. A local tradition still 
prevails that Hyder could never have taken the place, had not the 
tanks of water on the summit been dried up by enchantment, a cir- 
cumstance which it is said, was treacherously communicated to him, 
by one of Morari’s Zenanah. Gooty was besieged and taken by General 
Bowser from Tippoo’s KiUadar in 1799. 

A well is shown near the summit of the mountain which is said to 
have coinmunication with the Paumri, a stream at some distance from 
the base. The narrow cavern in which the well is situated, appears 
to be of some extent. Swarms of bats issue from it on being distur- 
bed by the splash of a stone thrown into the water. The durgah on the 
road to Margooty is erected to the memory of Syed Sahib who was kfll- ’ 
ed when Mir Jumlah took the place. Pious Mussulmans believe that 
the body of this chief walked for some distance without the head, and 
fell near the spot where the durgah is erected* The Gooty tank was 

3 ? 
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made by Tim Raj, tlie 3d Hindu ruler, and tbe Yertimraj tank by tlie 
Gtb Prince Ycrtimi’aj. A choultry and tanlc have been constructed 
at Grooty to the . memor j?- of Sir T. Munro, who died a short distance 
hence at Putticonda on the Adoni road, of cholera. His remains were 
first interred in the chm’ch yard of Grooty, but subsequently removed 
to Madras. The garrison now consists of two companies of Native 
infantry, furnished from the cantonment of BeUary- The citadel on 
the summit of tlic rock is used as a state prison. In December 1838, 
there were 39 state prisoners principally from Berhampore and 
Goomsoor. The population of Gooty is between 2 and 3,000, about 
6 hundi^ed of them are Mussulmans. The prevailing language is Te- 
linghi, Caniirese is however a good deal spoken. 


Gundicota, 

The town and fortress of Gundicota are situated in lat. 14° 
51' N,, long. 78® 22' E. between Gooty and Cuddapah, on the sum- 
mit of a precipice, forming the southern wall of a fissure that clears 
a range of sandstone hills nearly at right angles from the summit to 
the base. The Pennaur river passes through this gap into the plains 
of Cuddapah. 

Tlie district of Gundicota was a Zemindaree under the Eajas of Bi- 
januggur. About 1589 A. D. according to Perishta, the fort was held 
by Nursing Raj, nephew of Ram Raj of Bijanuggur, and taken from 
him hy Mahomed KuliKuttub Shah, Sultan of Golcondah, after a bug 
siege. It was placed under Mir Jumlah, and subsequently annexed to 
Cuddapah under Nelmam Khan, It was given up to Hyder Ali when he 
overran the Balaghat, and ceded to the English by the Nizam in 1800. 
The fort crowning the heights, was originally built by one of the Ray- 
els of Bijanuggur (Kishen Rayel), and contained a temple of great 
sanctity, dedicated to Mahdu, a minor incarnation of Vishnu, to whose 
shrine, we are informed by Ferishta, 100,000 Hindus of Bijanuggur 
used to make an annual pilgrimage, and offer gifts of great value- 
When the place was taken by the Mahomedans, the idol, fearful of de- 
secration, is said to have disappeared miraculously from the sanctuary ; 
an aperture in the sohd masonry of the wall is shown to the present 
day by which it effected its escape. The temple has a handsome gate- 
^ carved sandstone, and the inner buildings contain some ele- 
a enrious bas-relief which exhibits the 
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appearance of a cow or an elephant according to the position of the 
spectator, and placed so as to conceal either half of the sculpture. Mir 
Jumlah who commanded the garrison under the Golcondah prince, 
greatly enlarged and improved the old Hindu fort, so much so as to 
excite the jealousy of his sovereign who recalled him. Hyder subse- 
quently made a few improvements. It has four approaches, the first 
and second from the ruined tombs of Allahabad near the river-bed at 
the foot of the cliffs by two steep zigzag paths up the rock, the third 
by the hills and table land from Chittywarapilly, barely practicable for 
horses, and the fourth by an easy ascent from Jummulmudgoo on the 
east. The Ohukar minaret and mosque inside the fort are handsome 
buildings : the latter is surrounded by a Serai for travellers. The 
table land on the summit of the hiHs is a wild looking tract, produc- 
ing crops of turmeric, but generally overgrown with rank grass and 
low jungle. Among the trees and shrubs are the tamarind (Tama- 
rindiiB Indica) the banian (Ficm Indica), the custard apple (Anona 
Squamosa), the b^r (Zizy 2 :ihiis jujuha) , the caray puUum (Weherd Te- 
franda), a thorn bearing a small yellow sub-acid fruit eaten by the 
Natives, the jamum (Oalpq^tranthes OaryqphyUi folia), the asti, a yel- 
low bitter fruit much eaten by the Brahmins, the turwer, (Cassia 
Aariculata) and two varieties of euphorbia. 

The population of Gmadicota amounts to about 1,500, chiefly Hin- 
dus. There are about 200 Mussulmans and a few Beders. Lingum 
and Telinghi Buljars are numerous. 


Harponhully. 

It is said that HarponhuUy was founded by two Beder brothers, 
named Dauria and Eungdia, who settled at a place to the north 
of the present town named Yakli, during the reign of Kishen Eayel 
of Bijanuggur. They spent their time in the amusements of the 
chase. One day the dogs started a hare of uncommon size and 
beauty, which instead of running away, turned upon, and killed one 
of the dogs. Dauria astonished at the hare's courage ascribed it to 
some peculiarly auspicious quality of the ground, and erected a fort^ 
and palace on the spot the hare was started from, also a temple to 
Hunnoomaun on the place were the dog was killed. In coui’se of 
time the new settlement grew populous, and was called Hai’ponhully. 
Dauria subsequently married a daughter of the Poligar chief of Chit- 
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tledroog, with whom ho received the talook of the Chinghidroog as a 
dowel', the revonnc of whicli is said to hare then amoimted to 6,000 
Savanur Pagodas. 

narponhiilly contains now ahont 2,000 houses, principally of Se- 
ders, Linga Buljars, about 400 Mussulman houses, and 200 of Mahda 
Brahmins, a few Jains and native painters and sculptors. 


Hirrihal. 

A small walled town, with a dry ditch and glacis, 12 miles tra- 
velling distance, S. W. from Bollary on the Chittledroog road, in 
the plain at the western termination of a small pass. A rivulet 
which rises a littlo to the IT. W. in the copper mountain range, 
and nins to the Beddavati or Ilhggri river, washes the eastern face of 
the town. It comprizes about 1,200 houses, principally inhabited by 
Hindus of the Lingayot sect spealdng Oanarcse, a few Mussulmans, 
Brahmins and Joghees, a sect of Jains, who carry on the manufacture 
of brassware to a large extent : Tolinghi is spoken, but Canarese is 
the prevailing language. 

The rock seen in the immediate vicinity of the plain is a granitoi- 
dal gneiss. The soil is the reddish brown Mussub. 

This place was formerly under the Poligars of Eaidroog, was taken 
by Morari Bow of Gooty, but shortly afterwards retaken after a siege 
of three months by one of Hydor’s Generals. 


Honoor. 

A village in tlie Eaidroog talook of tlio Bollary Colleotorate, on 
tko railitary road from Bellary to Bangalore ; travelling distance from 
Madras 316 miles 7 furlongs, from Bollary 20 miles 3 furlongs. It 
is situated on tke right bank of tbo Hiiggri river, and has a Govern- 
ment bungalow for tbe accommodation of travellers. Ifear this place 
are some singular dunes, formed by tbe sand raised from tbe wide bed 
of tbe HUggri, by tbe strong westerly winds that usually prevail 
Tbeic progi'ess is of course easterly and, like those on tbe southern 
flowt of Brance, renders barren the country immediately to tbe lee- 
Wi*® of Boodoorti, a village about 3 koss hence, was totally 

iO or 12 yaw» ago by obe of these moving bills. Their 
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progress lias been obstructed of late years by^tbe villagers permitting 
tbe wild shrubs and trees in their rear to grow up, instead of cutting 
them which they were in the habit of doing. 


HulhuUy 

Is a walled village on the northern frontier of the Ceded dis- 
tricts, situated oh the right bank of the Tumboodra, 32 miles 
travelling distance W. frona BeUary, on the present post road 
from Madras to Bombay. Here is one of the principal ferries cross- 
ing the river to Mustoor, in the Hizam’s dominions. It is about 
547 yards from bant to bank. The river is generally unfavorable 
from the beginning of July to February. The bed is sandy, the right 
bank sloping, the left of clay and salt, is steep and high. During the 
rains two basket boats constantly ply, one belonging to the Nizam, 
the other to the Company, The current is very rapid, and carries 
the boats a considerable distance down the stream. A small toll is 
levied on passengers. Mustoor, a post ofidoe station, is on the opposite 
bank in the Nizamis dominions' and in the district of the &ungawati 
chief Bhikker Miyan. HulhuUy contains two pagodas and about 60 
houses, inhabited principally by Linga Buljars speaking Canarese and 
a little TeUnghi, employed in cultivation ; it depends on the river for 
the supply of water. 


Kenchengode. 

The remnants of a large Hindu town on the S. bank of the 
Tumboodra, 33 miles direct distance N. by W. from BeUary. Near 
it is the neat burial place of the Pumpawati Goudha, the ruins of 
the stone fort, palace, and gardens : the latter containing a curious 
mode\ of a labyrinth in stone, the piUars that supported the trellises 
of the grape vines are still to be seen, two mosques and two jungum 
maths. In the vicinity, there are several fine anniouts thrown across 
the river, by one of which the village lands are irrigated. It contains 
now about 120 houses inhabited by Hindus, and about 15 by Mussul- 
mans. The gardens, palace, and the stone fort on the hiU were erected 
by Kenohen Gfoudha, the founder of the place. He was originally a 
peasant of Kanul, who emigrated hither during the reign of Kishen 
Eayel Raj of Bijanuggur, by whose permission he cleared the jungle 
and settled with the privileges of Nat-goudi. He also founded Kan- 
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nia, wliicli he called after his father aud estabKshed 33 villages. His 
descendants, Buswan and Hagotampati Gondha, accompanied Ram Raj 
of Bijannggur on an expedition against his rebellious brother at 
Adoni, and were rewarded for their services by the privileges of the 
Woubet, the Chan- war and the Chan. Kenchengode Siragupa and its 
dependencies were conferred upon them for ever, on condition of their 
presenting an annual nuzzer of 7,000 Rupees. Buswan after this 
assumed among his own people the title of Raja and amassed con- 
siderable treasure. He died after ruling 52 years, succeeded by his 
son Humpa Goudha, in whose time Musaud Khan, Subadar of Adoni, 
appropriated the revenue, leaving the Gourha the original rights of 
Nat-goudi, with an allowance of 10,000 Rupees for the maintenance 
of Sibundios, for the protection of that side of the river from the 
aggression of the hostile Poligars. 


Knmply. 

The capital of a Talook of the same name in the Ceded districts, 
on the S. bank of the Tumboodra, 30 miles travehing distance 
W, from Bellary, and 347 from Madras, formerly held by the Bel- 
lary Nairs under Bijannggur. It contains many pagodas and 
mosques and nearly 2,000 houses, upwards of 300 of which are 
inhabited by Mussulmans, the rest by Hindus, principally Ling Bui- 
jars, occupied as shopkeepers and cultivators. The fort is washed 
by the Tumboodra, and is separated from the town by a piece of 
ground irrigated by aqueducts from the annicuts, and in a state of 
the highest cultivation. The fort is in a ruinous state, its position 
is naturally strong with the river in front, and the wet cultivated 
ground intersected by the aqueducts in its rear. It was built by one of 
the Hairs of Bellary feudatory to Bijanuggur, and was besieged by 
Hanampa Hair of Bellary without success, after he had defeated the 
Bijanuggur Raja in the plain of Kumply. The river is crossed by a 
ferry to the opposite village of Chinna Juntakul in the Nizam’s domi- 
nions; four basket boats — ^two belonging to the Company, and two to 
the Nizam — ^ply during the rainy season, generally from June to the 
end of January ; during the rest of the year, the stream is fordable. 
A sn ml l toll is levied on passengers. There are five of these ferries 
in this talook, viz., at Bellagodehal, HulhuUy, 
.At Bijanuggur there are four boats 
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belonging to the Company, two at Kumply, and at the rest one each. 
The boats are manned each by four ambikars or boatmen with long 
poles and short paddles, the latter of which are employed when the 
water is too deep for the former to be useful. The frames of the 
boats are made of split bamboos in the shape of a shallow basin or 
deep skimming dish, and are covered with from eight to twelve tanned 
ox hides doubled and sewn with leather thongs. There is a false 
wicker bottom to protect the passengers and the merchandise from 
the water that accumulates in small quantities at the bottom of the 
boat, generally made from the stem of the cotton plant or the hehhi. 
The coraples up the Kistna are not so good as those on the Tumboo- 
dra, the frames being of the Hulguli wood, which is inferior to the 
bamboo for this purpose. The boats vary in price from 20 to 40 Ru- 
pees according to their size, which is from 6 to 12 feet in diameter and 
about 3 or 4 deep. They are made almost exactly like those described 
and seen by Herodotus on the river Euphrates. 

Gneiss is the predominating rock about Kumply, alternating with 
mica, hornblende and chlorite schists, and not unfrequently veined 
with a beautiful light green and red rock, consisting principally of 
felspar and actynolites. 


Kurgode. 

Formerly a large town, 15 mdes direct distance N. N. W. from 
BeUary. It now contains only about 590 houses and several temples ; 
among the latter is a large pagoda dedicated to Siva, containing 
a colossal representation of the Bull Handi, 12 feet high, cut from a 
single block of granite. In one of the small temples is a large slab of 
a dark talcose stone, containing an ancient inscription in Hala Oanarese. 


Raidroog, 

This fortress was founded about A, D. 1371 by Bhopat Row, who 
was entrusted with the management of this part of the country 
by Hurri Chund Rayel of Bijanuggur ; it was originally of mud. 
In Ejshen RayeTs time it was given to the Beder chief Janjab 
Naigue, about A. D. 1517, who built the present fort and palace 
on the top of the hills. It remained under the Beder Poligars, tribu- 
tary to Bijanuggur, till the fall of the latter place in 1564, when it 
became tributary to the Mahomedan sovereigns of Bijapur, paying at 



first an fiimunl poslu-usli of’ l/i,000 l\iipot\s to the Jiijapur louder Dou- 
lot Khan Tuuir-al-Oinra, It Hubseqiiontly was governed by tlio Te- 
linghi Raja of tlio Ibiljar easto. The town below Ibc bill was found- 
ed by TInunapa IS^air. The Dowaii VeiK^atapaty succeeded Tiimnapa. 
ffo died leaving three sons, Knbli K'uir, (Jopal Raj, and Tiimnapa 
Nair, and two duugldx'rs, vh. Kikaji Anmia, and Iludhorma, Knbli 
sneeoed(‘d,but was assassinated by bis brother Gopal, who died through 
remorse and was shortly a ftiTwards suecoededby the youngest brother 
Tiinmapa Xair. This chief having eonvieted his Parbati or Secretnry 
of enibo>!zlenuai(i throw him into prison. On this the Parbati wrote 
flCCTetly t(» IfydiU* Ali, inviting lum to eoinc and take the place. Ilyder 
accordingly wait a large army for tliLs purpose midor Johan Khan and 
l\Iakh(luui Buhib who t.ook the chief and his family prisoners to Se- 
ringapatain, but afterwards reinstated liim. On Timmapa’s death, 
which happened some years subsequent, llaidroog was entrusted to 
Vcncatpati Nair, son of the late chief’s brother Gopal How. This 
chief hamg olfondod Tippoo, by not attending to his siinunons when 
the latter marched against Adoni, was thrown into prison at Banga- 
lore, and on Lord OornwalHs stonning the place in 1791, was put to 
death by the Huliau’s orders, Tippoo also caused many of the forti- 
fications on the hill of llaidroog to be demolished. After the fall of 
fcSeringapatum in 179i.), Ilaj Gopal Nair, ncjihow of the preceding 
chief Tinnnapa, and son of Kikaja iVinnia, who had been iiujirisoned, 
on being robuisod repaired to Itaidroog where ho was well rccoivod by 
the iuhubitanls and regarded as their chief ; but a month had scarce- 
ly oliipsod w'hen IVIahomcd Amin Klian, who had boon sent by the 
Nkam for the settlement of this part of the Balaghat, took Raj Go- 
pal with him to Hyderabad, in order that his claims might bo investi- 
gated. In the interim the country was ceded to the British, and a 
pension, by some accounts of 30 pagodas per monsoiu, granted to the 
widow of Timmapa who was living at Raidroog in 1837. 

Raidroog is now the capital of a talook of the same name : it con- 
sists of a citadel and a lower fort, inclosing u small town regularly 
laid out in streets at tho foot of the lofty granite hill on which the 
old citadel stands. According to tho old inhabitants it formerly num- 
bered 3,000 houses, but there arc at present 700 inhabited, prin- 
cipally by Kunbis, Beders, Dhungars, a few Mahrattas and about 600 
j^oording to the same authority the revenue of Rai- 
emounted to 6 or 6 lacs of Rupees ; during 
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Sir Thomas Mimro’s administration to 2^ and at present about 1^ 
lacs. This falling off is, they say, in part attributable to the scarcity 
in 1833 and subsequent droughts. 

The ascent to the citadel from the town of Raidroog has been ren- 
dered comparatively easy, by a broad ledge cut and blasted from the 
face of the rock at immense labour, and protected outwardly by a low 
wall : it leads through four or five gateways of sohd masonry and a 
double line of fortification in a dilapidated state. More than half 
way are seen the remains of the palace of the Raidroog chieftain, in 
a crescent-like hollow of the hiU, constructed by the Beder Poligar 
Janjab ITaigue, about A. D. 1517. Two Hindoo temples, the Nagara 
Eianeh on an isolated columnar mass of granite, magazines, wells, 
and the remains of the old palace gardens, 60 or 70 huts in this vici- 
nity are still inhabited by a few Beders and Brahmins. There is 
another and smaller road leading to the citadel from the tank to the 'N. 
E. of the Eedgah. The rock on which it is situated, rises to the appa- 
rent height of 1,000 feet, commanding all the accessible hills in its 
vicinity, and forms the S. E. extremity of a wild and rocky range ex- 
tending from G-undicota to the plain of Chittledroog. A few tigers 
and numerous leopards, wolves and hyenas, infest the jungly recesses 
of tjiese rocks. 

The rock found in the plain is generally gneiss, imbedding hematite 
and large nests of foliated mica. The higher elevations are almost 
invariably of granite. The fortresses of Malacalmum and XJnchingy- 
droog are situated in the same range a little to the "N. W. 

Raidroog is on the high road from Bellary to Chittledroog ; the 
distance from the former is 34 S. W. and 48 N. E. from the latter ; 
Lat. 14® 10^ N., Long. 76® 66' E. 


Rayelcherroo. 

A small village and stone fort, with a ditch and bastions built, 
it is said, by Eistna Rayel. It is 14 miles 3 forlohgs east •froTn 
Gooty, and 247 miles 5 furlongs 17. W. from Madras. Near this 
place, about 1| mile S. W. of the fort, Kes a hiU, from which Tip- 
poo used to procure flints for the use of his army. The base of the 
hill contains a limestone of various hues of grey, yellow, green, and 
pink, capped by a sandstone conglomerate in tabular masses. A little 
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below tbe summit, lie iho excavations where the flint is found in rug- 
ged fragments often incrustated with a light yelloAvish brovm ochi'eous 
matter, varying from the flint in hardness to a friable powdery paste. 
It occurs in alternate contorted lamina) with the chert, forming an 
elegant species of jasper. The flints arc chorty, more brittle, and 
much less valued by the Natives than those imported from Europe. 
Cups and vases arc hollowed out from the limestone by a Native of 
the village. Varieties might ho selected for purposes of lithography. 
The hill whence the limestone for the vases is procured, lies about 8 
miles soitih of the fort, near the village of Ycngunapully ; it is an 
insulated elovation on the bank of a sandstone range running towards 
Annantipiir. A little to the west of Eayelcherroo, an interesting 
tract of country presents itself to tho geologist, viz., the mooting of 
the granitic boundary with that of the limestone and sandstone. 


Tadpnirii 

A town on tho right banlc of the Pennaur river, 231 miles gravel- 
ling cEsfance, N. W. from Madi*as. Here arc two handsome temples 
dedicated to Chintal Raya and Ramiswara, elaborately decorated with 
sculptures representing tlio adventures of Krishna Rama and other 
mytliological events. Among the bas-reliefs is a figure holding a 
Grecian bow, rarely scon in Hindu sculptures. There is a bungalow 
and tappal station licre. An argillaceous pot-stone is found at Mus- 
simcottali and Roddadoor near this place, and cut by a Native, to repre- 
’sontliho avatars of Vishnu, and other figures of the Hindu Pantheon. 
This stone is also used by the natives to grind tho sandahvood which 
they apply as tikas to their foreheads, &c. The population consists of 
about 4,000 Hindus and 2,000 Mussulmans, employed principally in 
trade and weaving turbans, &c. The language prevailing among the 
lEndus is Teliiighi. 


Tekktilcota. 

Pomerly tlie capital of a talook given ty the Beejanu^^ux sovereign 
to the first ITair Poligar of Bellary, but now included in the Bellary 
tdook. It 191 into the hands of tho Mahomedan conquerors of the 
Bi^ocaa in tho sixteenth century, was taken by Hyder when he over- 
ri^sit (ho Bedagl^ and ceded by the Nizam td the British in 1800. 

^ mil^i There is a wfttoh tower on 
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oue of the hills, and the remains of an old stone -fort built by the 
Poligars here ; also one in better condition, constructed by order of 
Hyder, and an old temple to Iswara containing an inscription on 
stone, in the Hala Canarese character. According to the inhabitants, 
it now comprises about 440 houses of Hindus, and about 40 of Mus- 
sulmans. 


Wullavapur. 

A small Tillage in the talook of OoYenhudguUy, traTelling distance 
from Madras 367 miles 5 furlongs ; from Bellary about 51 miles. It 
is pleasantly situated on the south bant of the Tumboodra, the waters 
of which are expanded into a lake-Kte sheet, extending beyond Bala- 
hoonsy, by the confining influence of a large annicut, one of those 
great and useful works executed by the Hindu Eajas of Beejanuggur. 
That part of the river crossed by the annicut is apparently about a 
mile in breadth. Timber floated and rafted down from the forests in 
Mysore is here landed. 


Bamanmully' 

The hiH of Eamanmully, or Eamandroog, 3,100 feet above the level 
of the sea, is one of the most elevated of the Sundoor range of hills, 
and bounds the valley of Sundoor on the west. Its direct distance 
due west from Bellary is 30 miles. The road from the village of Yet- 
tanhutty leads through the Sundoor Pass, the first three or four miles 
being beautifully wild ; the valley now opens out, and through it the 
road conducts to the village BahvihuUy at the bottom of the hill. The 
approach to the hiU from this village was formerly through a low 
scrubby jungle with a pretty tolerable road ; and though on ascend- 
iag the hill it got very steep and winding, it was on the whole of 
sufficiently easy access for foot travelling and horses ; but there is 
now a very good cart road, the Une of which was marked out by 
Lieutenant Walker, of the Madras Engineers ; and the work is exe- 
cuted principally by private contribution, according to instructions 
left by him for the formation of the road. It is carried up the 
side of the hiU, by an easy ascent, and enters the platform near the 
centre. The platform is of limited extent, being but one and a quar- 
ter mile in length, and varying in breadth from half to three quar- 
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ters of a mile. Tlie general aspect of tlie surface is undulating, liav- 
ing its higher edge towards the east and sloping gradually towards 
the west, where in many places it falls precipitously to the plains, and 
from observations made, the general elevation of the western edge is 
lower by 150 feet than the eastern. The slopes of the hill on both 
faces are covered with junglowood of no great size, intersected with 
numerous wooded ravines. The hill runs nearly north and by east, 
and south and by west. On proceeding south the ridge suddenly con- 
tracts, and on the west face a large basin is formed having a very 
piotui'csque appearance, at the bottom of which there is a small tank; 
on progressing, the ridgo gradually expands with a slight ascent, giv- 
ing a considerable extent of rugged stony surface ; the slopes both 
east and west producing a jungly vegetation and at parts clumps of 
bamboos. There are springs on the sides of this hill. 

The hill of RamanmuUy appears to have been a Droog, or fortified 
stronghold, in former times, as the various approaches to it have still 
the remains of barricades and looped hole parapets, with the ruins of 
walls at the less accessible parts. Immediately opposite the house 
built by General Anderson, are several walled excavations, which are 
described as the ruins of granaries ; and there are to be seen in many 
places of the hiU, though now in ruins, foundations of clumps of ob- 
long buildings, generally eight in a clump, which are supposed to 
have been the habitations of the people of the plains who sought 
protection in Eamanmully during troublous times. 

The view towards the west and north embraces extensive plains, 
which in thoir seasons, are covered with abundant crops, dotted with 
many villages and tanks, and the meanderings of the Tumboodra 
seen in the distance. That to the east and south looks into the valley 
of Sundoor, and has a truly picturesque appearance. 

There are now several good * bungalows erected on the Droog, the 
property of ofl&cers. Civil and Military, in the Ceded Districts, be- 
sides several temporary buildings for residence during the hot season; 
and many eligible sites are still available on the platform and in its 
immediate vicinity. A temporary barrack for sick European soldiers 
was erected in 1849, which, except during the monsoon, has been ever 
since occupied by drafts from the hospitals at BeUary. The result has 
been so saiisfaWnry, that a permanent barrack and hospital, capable of 
b(Miiiiidng being constructed under the sanction of 

roade run along the whole plat- 
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formj and many excellent bridle roads have been cut along the sides 
and slopes of the hiUs towards the north and south, giving beautiful 
views of the low country, and affording an extent of upwards of 12 
miles for horse exercise. These roads, which have been made by pri- 
vate contribution, are capable of being extended veiy considerably ; 
and there is every facility, at a very trifling expense, of adapting 
them for carriages. 

The rock of which the hiU is formed is hornblende, some of the 
detached pieces of which were found to affect the magnet. On the 
east or high edge of the hill, the rock is seen projecting bare and 
rugged ; it is also broken and disintegrated on its western edge, and 
the lateritious earth accumulated on it from the decomposition of the 
hornblende, is sufficiently abundant to admit of cultivation there. 
On the northern end of the hill, near the Hospettah road, the laterite 
is most plentiful, it almost conceals the underlying rock which is 
only here and there seen projecting. On the western face of the hill 
the hornblende is stratified, and lower down schistose ; the latter con- 
taias a sufficient quantity of iron to render it valuable in the arts, 
and the villagers quarry it there and extract the ore. Large slabs of 
two kinds of slate clay, one a brownish red, the other ash grey, are 
observed at the eastern barrier and in other parts of the hiU, where 
they have been employed for building purposes ; but these rocks could 
no where be discovered in any situation, and the Natives likewise as- 
serted, that they were not to be found even in the neighbourhood. It 
is possible that the place they were brought from may now be cou- 
ched by jungle ; both of these clay slates very readily absorb mois- 
ture, and are far from being good materials for building houses, as in 
a climate such as that on the hill, where the fogs and sleety winds 
prevail fo];^some months of the year, the walls of houses built of such 
stones would always be damp. 

The soil at the lower part of the platform is considered well adapt- 
ed for the cultivation of all European vegetables during the season. 
The trees of any size consist of tamarind, banian, b6r, and mango, with 
a variety of other smaller trees, and during the rains the hill is cover- 
ed with a profusion of wild flowers and creepers. Gfardens have been 
made by some of the owners of the houses, on the platform near the 
tank, for the convenience of an abimdant supply of water ; and the 
produce has been highly encouraging in almost every description of 
European vegetables. Fruit trees, shrubs and flowers, grow luxuriant- 



ly. TIioto iii’O prardi'iw ali!«» near iiKtst yf llio Inin^alows ; the rains 
from June to Oeloher atlbrd these an ahundant supply for all pur- 
poses of irrigation ; but during tlio dry season, the water has to be 
brought iitnu the springs. Of the fruit. trce.s, tho graft mango and 
peach give promise of arriving at groat iH'rfection. iShruhs and flowers 
arc very abundant ; among them, bcliot ropes, verbenas, camatious, 
dahlias, and many others, flourish in great beauty. The sweetbriar 
luiH been known to blossom, azicl roses are in profusion. 

lYater is furnished from springs on tho wosteni face of tlio hill and 
from tho .small tanks in the valley. The springs are, more properly, 
small trickling streams about 500 feet down the hill, but which if 
trai'ed to their source, might possibly be found at a much higher level 

Tho prineipil springs are respcnitively culled “tho goncralsV’ 
“strangers’,” and “ tho sapizers’” spring; and throe others beside. 
Tbere is also a tank, or rather a largo woU, supplied by springs : so 
that from all these sources an abrmdant supply of excellent water is 
procurable. 

Mineral springs have boon discovered in several places. The prin- 
cipal Chalybeate spring was disoovorod by Major Henderson of tho 
Engineers, who sent samples of tho water to bo tested. The analysis 
was made by tho Professor of Chemistry at Madras, tho result being 
as follows : 

The specific gravity of the water is O-OOTS. An imperial gallon con- 
tains Ifl'i grains of insoluble salts, <S:c., and 5-f)7 gallons contain 100 
grains in flic following per eentage : 


Chloride of Sodium 22 •08 

Carbonate of Soda 7'5(i 

of Lime 24'04 

of Iron G-38 

Alumina 8 ’00 

Silicic Acid 12‘46 

Organic matter 19'18 


100-00 

with a trace of magnesia and potash. 

In order to form any judgment of the value of this water as a car- 
bonated Ohalyhoato, it is necessary to compare its constitution with 
other 'we^ known waters. Dr. Turner, Mr. Fownes and others, 

given us some means of comparison. 
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Thus we find in those waters termed carbonated, yarious amounts of 
free carbonic acid, independent of that found in combination, as well 
as various amounts of iron ; these again are found in conipany with 
such a great variety of salts in such various proportions, that it be- 
comes a question of almost insuperable difficulty to institute a very 
rigid comparison. We find carbonic acid in various quaKties in those 
waters called carbonated, in the instances of PuUoa and Cheltenham 
waters, the amount is very similar to that found in the Ramandroog 
spring. There is no iron in the first of these springs, but in that of Chel- 
tenham more than is present in the water analysed. Pyrmont con- 
tains a much larger quantity of carbonic acid, though but a very lit- 
tle more iron than is found in the water of the Eamandroog spring. 
The more important ingredients may indeed be selected and compar- 
ed, but it would be rash to draw any positive inference as to medicinal 
value from such comparison, for it has been found that the presence or 
absence of ingredients supposed to be of little value has materially 
altered the effects of them. These facts are well known to those who 
manufacture artificial mineral waters. 

Analysis has shown the constitution of the Eamandroog water : it 
contains, though not in any large amount, both carbonic acid and iron, 
and it has also shown that it does not contain any deleterious sub- 
stance ; neither does it contain alumina or lime in any quantities that 
may be injurious, the first being present in little more than a grain in 
a gallon, while the latter in the form of carbonate does scarcely ex- 
ceed four grams in the gallon. The consideration of these facts renders 
it evident, that the Eamandroog spring is well worthy the attention 
of those who reside in its vicinity ; to what extent it may be bene- 
ficial, experience only can pronounce. There seems, however, to be no 
cause why it should not be quite as much so as to a great many other 
springs which in Europe are in great repute. 

The general effect produced by the climate of Eamanmully has been 
pronounced by aE Europeans to be agreeable to the feelings, and most 
salubrious, giving elasticity and health to the constitution. The sea- 
sons partake of the ordinary divisions in this part of the country ; 
but while the plains are burned up with the hot land winds, no such 
thing is experienced here. 

The winds are occasionally hot during the hot season, but never un- 
comfortably so ; while even to the Natives the hot winds of the plains 
are unendurable. In the months of March, April and May, while at 
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Bellarj^ the heat is both constant and oppressive, with the thermometer 
ranging from 96® to 100 " in the shade, it has never been observed to 
rise higher than 84° in the houses at RamanmuUy during the hot- 
test part of the season, which comprehends the latter end of April 
and the earlier parts of May. 

The ordinary heat in these montlis is about 84° at the maximum 
in a liouse, rising a few degrees higher in a tent, and the heat is only 
for a few hours in the day. In that portion of the year, the mornings 
and evenings are always cool, and even when the temperature rises 
higher than is usual, no inconvenience is experienced, as it is generally 
attended by a delightfully cool breeze. Towards evening, in the 
early part of May, occasional lulls arc observed ; but they do not last 
long. In May, a blanket at night, when the houses and tents are open, 
is a necessary addition to comfort ; while in the low country, all cover- 
ing during the night, is not only useless, hut burdensome. 

The rains commence in June, the latter part of May being cloudy 
and threatening, with occasional heavy showers and squalls. 

From the direction of the range from north to south, the watery 
clouds of the monsoon become intercepted ; consequently the winds 
are more violent and the rains more abundant, than in the plains be- 
low. But the soil on the hUl rapidly absorbs water, and no rain can 
lodge, as the slope of the platform allows the surplus water to run off 
rapidly. Being within the influence of the two monsoons, no warm 
weather intervenes between the two. 

The rains were more abundant in former times than now, and it 
was formerly the custom to collect three months' firewood to last 
through the rainy season of the south-west. 

Of late years, however, the quantity of rain has greatly diminished, 
the season of which is not very apparent farther than that the plat- 
form was formerly clothed with trees, which only now presents a 
few stunted stumps. During the S. W. monsoon the rains are 
very constant, but not in great quantity, accompanied, with strong 
winds which, towards the end of June and July, become strong gales ; 
it is then sometimes necessary to load the house roofs with heavy bil- 
lets of wood. The N. E. monsoon is not nearly so boisterous as the S. 
W., hut the falls of rain are more heavy with alternate showers and 
sunshine. The whole quantity that falls is much greater than in the 
and ocfoadonaUy there is no break in the weather for several 
the season, the Natives use fires for warmth; 
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wMcli tliey continue till the end of the year. At this period dense 
fogs are constant in the morning, but generally disperse between eight 
and nine o’clock. The cold weather is at this season bracing, fires 
being required ; but the range of the thermometer has not been daily 
observed. 

The winds in October are yariable, but in November they set in 
from the N. E., and they prevail until February, when they become 
again variable with occasional squalls, and this state continues until 
the early part of May, when the commencement of the monsoon on 
the western coast is felt, then the winds come steadily round to the 
west. 


The following abstract will show the difference of temperature be- 
tween Bellary and Ramandroog during each month of the year. 
The observations were taken simultaneously at 6 A. m. — 2 p. m. 
(maximum heat) — and 6 ?. m. 
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Slight febrile attacks occur during the hot weather ; also occasional 
cases of dysentery, but these latter are solely the consequence of ex- 
cessive labour, and never appear as endemic disease ; the people take 
no medicine, and rest alone is required to restore them. The villages 
of the valley of Sundoor on the S. E., and all the villages on the 
tract of the hill Naglapoor, Horspett, &o,, almost every year suffer 
from cholera ; but it has never been known to occur on the platform 
of EamanmuUy among the Native inhabitants as an endemic. They 
♦practise inoculation, but almost all have the small-pox ; when it oc- 
curs as an epidemic, it is mild. 


The Native population of the Kamanmully hills are of the B^der 

K 
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tribe : a seiiii- civilised race of mountaineers, supposed by some to have 
been tlie aborigines of the Carnatic. They are found also in the My- 
sore hills, and the name is not unknown further south. By some they 
have been confounded with the Ramoosies and Bheels, but they are a 
different race. Their numbers are but few. 
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CUDDAPAH. 

One of the two great Collectorates (Bellary the other,) into wliicli 
the Ceded Districts’^ are divided.* It lies between Lat. 13® 5’ and 
16® 20’, Long. 77® 48’ and 79® 50’. It is bounded on the north 'by 
part of the Kurnool country, and the district of Guntoor, on the 
south by Mysore and North Arcot, on the west by Bellary and Kur- 
nool, and on the east by Nellore and part of North Arcot. 
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Tlie mountains in tliis distriot form an iiuinterrupted 
ARpp{t. chain of great extent, consisting of numeroxis parallel 

and continuous ridges, which rise abruptly from the plains, traverse 
tho whole length of the district, and constitute part of the eastern 
ghaxits. The u'c^tcm ridges of this elevated chain, in their southerly 
course come down to Sidhout, nine miles east of Ouddapah, where the 
river Ponnaur intersects them. The line is however continued in a 
south-westerly direction to Bakerpett, ten miles from Ouddapah, 
where they separate into two ranges, one rimning south and the 
other west ; the latter becomes identified with another but lower 
and more westeidy range, which taldng its rise near the river Tum- 
boodra, runs south to Banganpilly, then S. W. to Gooty, ’then S. E. 
to G iindicotta where it is intersected by a remarkable breach, the 
sides of -which are elevated upwards of 200 feet from the base, and 
through which the Pennaur river flows. About 34 miles from Cud- 
dapah the range becomes connected with the eastern ghauts ; hence 
the plain of Ouddapah is encircled by a chain of mountains, which 
greatly increases the heat of its climate. The distant hills on the 
west do not seriously affect it, but those on the north-east and 
south, being within from three to six miles, have the most injurious 
influence. "Within a mile or two of their bases, the old and new 
towns of Ouddapah, and three miles further west the cantonment, are 
enclosed within a mountainous amphitheatre, varying in elevation 
from 1,000 to 1,500 feet, the extremities of the arc being aboiit 12 
miles apart. The ranges of hills towards the south differ from those to 
the east in physical characters, not only in their isolation, but also by 
their pyramidal form, their summits terminating in sharp and preci- 
pitous cliffs, or abrupfiy truncated ; while the other ranges are long 
ridges, some hog-backed and ribbed, with the sides deeply excavated 
by mountain torrents,' the bases of which form an unbroken abutment 
of perpendicular rocks, from 50 to 60 feet in height, presenting the 
appearance of gigantic walls artificially constructed. The jungle on 
the hills near Ouddapah is constantly on fire in the hot weather, and 
may be seen bursting into flame at intervals during the sultry night. 


EiTors. 


The chief river in the Ouddapah district is the Pen- 
naur, which rising in the mountains of Nundidroog, and 
hoJding a northerly course as far as Gooty, enters the district near 

and after many windings, flows 
by Sidhout within nine miles of Oudda- 
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pah, from whence taking an easterly course it passes close to ITellore 
and enters the sea, 17 miles IT. E. of that town. While within the 
district of Cuddapah, it receives at Camalapoor the Coond river, which 
has its source in the mountains on the north-east ; about one mile 
from this village, and close to Appiapully, the Pennaur is also joined 
by the Papugny, coming from the southward. This last river arises 
in the hills east of Muddenpully, and emerges from them atYaimpully, 
20 miles W. S. W. of Cuddapah. 

Two nullahs having their sources in the hills to the south-west of 
Cuddapah run in a north-easterly direction. The more western of 
them, the Ealawaukah, winds immediately in front of the canton- 
ment of Cuddapah, where it is from 20 to 30 yards in breadth, 
but is never full unless in very heavy and continued rains, when its 
depth is between three and four feet ; its rise and fall, however, are 
very rapid, and in dry weather it is merely a chain of small pools. 
The other nullah, called the Boga river, is much larger, and sweeps 
immediately along the west of the town, which it supplies with water. 
A little to the north, both the nullahs converge, and ultimately unit- 
ing, discharge themselves into the Pennaur, four miles north of Cud- 
dapah. Proceeding east, the next rivers which discharge their wa- 
ters into the Pennaur are the Suggleair and the Cheyair. The districts 
south of the Pennaur are drained by the Papugny and the Cheyair 
rivers, and their tributaries ; and the valley of Cuddapah by the two 
mountain streams above described ; while the country to the north is 
drained by the Coond and Suggleair with their respective streams. 
With the exception of the Pennaur, their beds are generally sandy, 
with low banks. The Pennaur however, which runs through a soft 
soil, has banks in some places upwards of 16 feet in depth ; the cur- 
rent, owing to the country being nearly a perfect level, seldom ex- 
ceeds two miles an hour, though the mountain streams are as usual 
rapid. The Pennaur at Chennoor is 1,000 yards broad. The Cheyair 
at ITundeloor is 1,200 yards. The Papugny at Appiapully is 800 
yards wide. 

In seasons of drought, which not unfrequently occur, some of these 
streams become rapidly dried up, when the vegetable and animal de- 
posits in them are exposed to the intense rays, of the sun, and prove 
a source of miasma, the origin and prevalence of epidemics in such 
seasons. In the hilly parts of the district, the banks of the streams 
which are fringed with low dense jungle, are composed of rocks and 



fli'tritiiS; blit in tlio jibiins, tlioy fiWtH'p along gardens and cultivated 
ilelds, lunnorous Iveing exeavatod on (heir bunks. Tanks abound 
in Cuddapuh, in u’liieh tisli are both low and bad, though highly va- 
lued by the inhuhilunts. 

AVell water throughout tlu* district is strongly impregnated "with 
the saliuo products of the soil, and those be(‘ome more concentrat- 
ed hy rapid evapoinitiou ; in the hut weather the water is quite unfit 
lor doinestie tises. The Xu fives generally make use of river water; 
but flmugli nnnv free liHUu , saline impregnations, the latter in parti- 
cular oftiMi htdds in suspension a large proportion of earthy matter, 
ami from laang stugmint. is moreover generally eontaniinatcd with 
various animal and vegetable matters in u state of decomposition. 
The Xatives attribuio many diseases to the (puility of the water, and 
in this opinion they urci neither altogether singular, nor perhaps far 
from the truth. Noxious oxhalations, the existence of which are in- 
ft'rred from cortain offocts on the animal economy, are most prevalent 
from tho end of June, to the end of January, because the extrinsic 
agents most influential in favoring tho evolution of those emanations, 
in soils and situations capable of engendering them, arc thm most ac- 
tive in ihk district, namely intense heat;, acting on a wet surface. 
Hence, from February to the cud of hlay, malarious diseases arc less 
ircquciiit, from tho atmosphere hoing dry and tho. wdiolo country 
burned iqi. Tlio probable nourccs ol‘ malaria, xuidcr tlio operation of 
lioat and moisture, such as exteuBive and dense jungles on and 
around tho hills, muddy and slimy hods of half filled tanks and wells, 
and marshy ground under wot cultivation, arc numerous. Tho na- 
ture of tho manure employed throughout tho district, namely, green 
boughs of trees, is another source of disease, as is the preparation of 
indigo : the neighbourhood of such manufactories being unpleasant 
in tho extreme, from the ojffensivo smell of vogetablo matter undergo- 
ing decomposition, and its noxious influence is still further propagated 
by its being used as manure. The saline nature of tho soil also 
exerts an injurious offoct on tho nature of tho poison ; estuaries par- 
ticularly within tho tropics, are usually productive of tho worst forms 
of malarious fevers. 


- ^ , The soil of tho extensive plains to tho west and north 

Soil & Geology. A.ii.. . n .11-11 1 

or tho ttistnets consists of a non black cotton loam, 
W to iSw of hills and in tho valley of Cuddapah, it is 

sit, tho.dobris of the noighbouring rocks, 
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commmuted to an impalpable powder, rendering it Hgbt and sandy, 
and in some places it is intermixed witli an adhesive reddish earth. 
The eastern and western ranges of mountains consist chiefly of gneiss^ 
overlaid with sandstone and sienite ; the beds being variously con- 
torted and intersected with veins of greenstone. The principal rock 
in the southern ranges is granite with gneiss and mica slate, all more 
or less in a state of decomposition. In other parts the formation is 
sandstone, varying in its structure from a quartz rock to a conglo- 
merate and loose grit, of various shades from white to deep red, and 
sometimes beautifully variegated, as in the vicinity of Sidhout. It 
usually rests on limestone of a deep blue color, containing iron 
pyrites, and veined with calcareous spar. In age it appears to as- 
similate more to the “old red sandstone’’ of England, than to 
the “ new red” formation to which it has been compared, and as far 
as has been hitherto discovered, it is non-fossiliferous. The soil on the 
whole is generally very productive when a sufl6.cient quantity of rain 
falls. Nodular limestone and potters’ earth are plentiful throughout 
the district, and a species of coarse marble or limestone of a blue color, 
and which is easily cut, is abundant, and is used at Cuddapah for the 
flooring of houses. A coarse kind of pui^ple clay slate is very common 
in Doopaud, and the hills north of that talook bordering on Paulnad, 
and the Eostna. In the valley of Cuddapah it is found in horizontal 
beds several feet below the surface, in a soft state ; but on exposure to 
the air it bee omes hard, and wells are generally faced with it. Soda 
is found in the form of an efflorescent carbonate, in a red ferrugmous 
soil in the valleys, as well as about Cuddapah ; it is used instead of 
soap by the Natives, and the DhoUes manufacture soap from it, by the 
addition of chunam and cocoanut oil, to the concentrated lye. The 
soft mass is placed in segments of cocoanut shells, and exposed to the 
sun tin it hardens into a cake. Nitrate of potash, (Saltpetre) and the 
chloride of sodium, (common Salt) are also found in great abundance, 
both being intermixed with reddish soft earth incrusting the surface. 
These salts, particularly the latter, which is most abundant, are ex- 
tracted by lixiviation and evaporation. Numerous pits for this pur- 
pose are seen excavated in several parts of the plains, surrounded 
with mounds of earth; the salt thus obtained is very dirty, and 
scarcely fit for culinary purposes till purified. 


Diamond Mines, 


The diamond mines lie about seven miles N. E. of 
the town of Cuddapah, on both banks of the Pennaur 


river, which here washes the base of a range of hills expanding in 
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sovoral {lirccilonf;. Tlio perpendicular height of tlie liiglicst range 
may bo about 1,000 feet above the level of the country, which is not' 
greatly elevated above the Hoa. They are said to have been worked 
lor st'vcral hundred years, and occasionally diamonds of a considera- 
ble size ha ve been found ; these mines are suiToiinclcd by cultivated 
fields, and appear like lieaps of stones and pits lialf filled with riibhisli. 

The gems are always found either in alluvial soil, or in rocks of 
the latest formation ; in seeking them the gravel is w'ashod and spread 
out, after which the diamonds, generally very small ones, arc dis- 
covered by the sparkle. The ground is rented by the Collector to 
speculators, who work it on their own accoxmt ; but when very large 
diamonds are found, wliich rarely happens, the Government claims 
one-third of the value. The diamond formation is just the same as 
at Banganpilly. 

Iron is abundant in the hills, and lead and copper are occasionally 
found. Saltpetre abounds, and may be procured by a very simple 


process. 

After the first showers in Juno, the gi'ound is plough- 
Agrioultuio. preparatory to sowing both dry’' and “ wot" grains. 

The manure used for the dry crops consist of ashes and sheep’s dung ; 
that of the oxen, owing to these animals being held sacred by Hin- 
doos is reserved for fuel, and for plastering the walls and floors of 
houses, but the quantity of manure is everywhere insufficient. Be- 
tween Juno and August, should the supply of water in the tanks be 
sufficient, the soil for ^'wet" cultivation having boon previously iflough- 
(m 1 and harrowed once or twice, is manured as is observed above with 
the green boughs of trees, which are imbedded in the soft earth, and 
the fields then laid under water ; after decomposition has begun the 
water is drawn off, the grain is sown, and the fields are again laid 
under water, which is occasionally renewed as it becomes dried by 
evaporation until the crops are nearly ripe. 

Vegetation, which commeiices after the first rains in June, or after 
occasional showers, often becomes again burned np by returning 
drought, before tlxo sotting in of the N*. E. monsoon. In the hills, 
however, where the anins are more constant, the surface becomes 
covered with rank coarse grass, part of which is sot fire to in Eebruary, 
and part preserved for thatching houses. 

Ttotttable The vegetable productions of Ouddapah are numer- 
otiB, The extensive plains of black soil to the north- 
west,' .Wge crops of cotton, wheat and indigo. The talooks 
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whicli chiefly supply rice are Chitwail, Oumhum, Chinnoor, and 
Camalapoor. In the other parts of the district; .dry grains^ such as 
choluni; raggi, &c., are principally cultivated. In the gardens about 
the town of Ouddapah, but principally in the MuddenpuUy taloofc, 
sugar-cane, tobacco, turmeric, and betel are grown. At MuddenpuUy, 
a very good kind of sugar-candy is manufactured, a large quantity of 
which is exported. It has been sold at Bangalore as China sugar- 
candy, to which it is equal, except in colour. All the usual kitchen 
garden vegetables, common to the country, are procurable. The cli- 
mate however is unfavourable for the growth of European vegetables, 
owing to the intense heat of the meridian sun, and a deficiency of rain. 


Though wood is scarce in the vicinity of Ouddapah, there are many 
large mango, peepul, and tamarind trees to be seen. The fruits most 
abundant are the mango, tamarind, plantain, water-melons in great 
variety, and pumplenoses. In some gardens on the elevated platform 
of MuddenpuUy, the guava, lime, pomegranate, peach, apple, straw- 
berry, grape, and citron are found, but may be considered as exotics. 
The cocoanut palm is seldom reared, nor is the common palmira often 
seen, the soil and climate not being adapted to them. Cotton is pretty 
generaUy cultivated throughout this district. Indigo is largely 
manufactured : it is known in the English market as Kurpa,’' the 
Hindustani name for Ouddapah. 

, Wild animals are not numerous : those met with are 

Wild Animals. 

the jackal, fox, hare, antelope, hog, and wolf ; the two 
first only are found in the plains, in which no game except a few 
snipes, florildns, and rock pigeons are to be seen in the cold sea- 
son ; the others frequent the hills, together with a few red-legged 
partridges, jungle and spur fowl. Sometimes a stray tiger or leopard 
is heard oT in the plains, but is soon destroyed by the inhabitants ; 
both however abound in the jungles. 

The most prominent characteristics of the climate are 
Climate. , 

intense heat during the day, with oppressive closeness 

and stagnation of air at night. These two conditions of the atmos- 
phere go far to explain its enervating inuflence on the European 
constitution. The temperature at the station of Ouddapah is not only 
one of the highest known, (the mean in the shade during the year 
being 81|°, the maximum 98®, and the minim, um 65®,) but the daily 
range within doors is very considerable, being from 15® to 20®, and 
the difference of the annual extremes 33®. 


Climate. 
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Tlic year may bo divided into three seasons, viz., the cool, the hot 
and dry, and tlio hot and humid. The cool season commences in Oc- 
tober, and continues till February ; about the end of October the 
north-east monsoon sots in, generally vith thunder storms and \ivid 
lightning preceding a heavy fall of rain. Aboxit the end of Novem- 
ber the monsoon generally ceases, but in some years it fails altogether. 
During this season the wind is steady from north-east, and the wea- 
ther is pleasant, the whole country is under cultivation, and the lusu- 
riuneo of tlio crops every wlierc testifies tlio fertility of the soil. The 
mornings are cool, the thormometor in the open ah* at 5 o’clock a. m., 
hoing often as low as 60®, the moan temperature being 77®, the 
maxinium 89, and the daily range from 15® to 20.® The atmosphere 
is particularly clear, and the nights cool ; towards the middle of Fe- 
hruaiy the weather begins to got hot. 

The crops in the valloys are all reaped and stocked in February, and 
in March the country begins to present an altered appearance ; as the 
month advances, the wind blowing strongly from the oast, becomes 
hot at mid-day, vegetation disappears, the grass becoming burned 
up, and the country at last resembles a dreary waste. 

In April and May, the atmosphere glows intensely ; and the rapi- 
dity of evaporation particularly in the latter month is shown by the 
state of the tanlcs, whoso slimy bods become exposed to the rays of 
the scorching sixn. In April the air is almost perfectly calm, inter- 
rupted only by occasional light tmeertain airs during the day, winch 
fail altogether at night, and the heat of tho still atmosphere becomes 
increased by radiation from the neighbouring hills which form a 
screen intercepting ventilation. It is impossible to sleep oorofortably 
within doors at this season, and even in tho open air, tho nights are 
often passed in a feverish and restless state ; in May, tho nights are 
likewise oppressive, though the regular hot winds sot in from the 
westward in tho beginning of that month, by which ilirough the 
medium of wet tatties^ the houses during tho day can bo made toler- 
ably cool j still after sunset the winds fail altogether. 

The south-east monsoon sots in early in Juno, several days before 
which tho weather becomes close and oppressive, and the sensation of 
suffocating heat at night is almost insupportable, respiration becomes 
, and the mind is dejected from the stagnant and condensed 

of the abnosphore. At length flashes of lightning are seen, and 
lotid dist^ h#j5iM> increasing in fre- 
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quency as the rain commences, wliich contiuues to fall in torrents for 
some hours, cooling and refreshing the atmosphere. These visitations 
however are often very partial, and confined to the neighbouring hills, 
while the valleys are scorched with heat, and enveloped in clouds of 
dust, which being almost in an impalpable state, and driven along by 
the winds, penetrates the surface into every crevice. During this 
season a strong south-westerly wind blows all day, and as the rain is 
seldom suf&cient to saturate the surface, the whole atmosphere is 
darkened with clouds of fine sand, which even closed doors and glass 
windows fail to exclude. At sunset the wind usually moderates and 
subsides into an oppressive calm, still more distressing from the hu- 
midity of the air. 

From this description of the climate of Cuddapah, it may be in- 
ferred that it is not favorable to the European constitution. - 

The principal roads through Cuddapah are, one to 
Madras, a continuation of the Bellary road. It is one 
of the worst in the country, but is provided with good bungalows for 
travellers, at regular stages. It runs first east and by south to Won- 
timettah, and crosses the Oheyar river on the left bank of which at 
Nundalbor, is the third bungalow from Cuddapah. A new road is about 
to be made from Madras. It is in fact the new BeUary road as far as the 
top of the Damulcherry Pass, and then a branch takes off to Cuddapah. 
The road from Cuddapah to Bellary is planted on both sides with 
large trees, principally the peepul and neem, which afford a pleasant 
shade ; but, as it runs chiefly through black cotton soil it is nearly 
impassable in heavy rains. The Hyderabad road, via the Moorcondah 
ghaut, scarcely deserves the name, it runs nearly due north from the 
cantonment. The l^ellore road takes a due east direction, and is also 
very rocky and stony. 


Cuddapah 

Is 166 miles from Madras, and in Lat. 14® 82’ JT., Long. 78® 54 
E., 607 feet above the level of the sea. It is situated on the banks 
of the Boga river. 

Cuddapah was formerly a place of considerable consequence in the 
time of the Hindu Bajas of Beejanuggur ; its immediate rulers were 
the chiefs of Chitwail. It was taken from the Hindus by Mahom- 
mud Kuli Kuttub Shah, the sovereign of Golcondah, A. D. 1589, who 
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according to Forislita^ broke ike celebrated idol of tko great temple and 
sacked ike cify. It was afterwards ruled by Affgkan nobles niidertlie 
Adil Shall i and Kiittxib Shahi sovereigns of Bojapur and Golcondak. 
Tlioso Alighans made tkomselvcs independent after tlio fall of tkeir 
sovereigns. Tko founder of tko Makomodan city of Cucldapak was a 
noble, named ITeknam Klian, wko accompanied the celebrated Mir 
J uiulah, (the Vizier of the Maliomcdan king of Golcondah,) onhisex- 
podhiou into Ike Bulagkat and Carnatic. lie was left in ckarge of 
the Ckhinoor ialook, and annexed to his territory tko lauds and 
fortresses of Gimdicota, Sidkout, Budwail, Cumbiun, and Jnmmnl-’ 
madoogoo, which wei’o taken by conquest from the Poligars tributary 
to the Boqjimuggxir Bajas. He built the present city on the site of 
the encampment of Mir Jumlah's army. It was at first called Nok- 
nainabacl, but subscq[ucntly took that of the ancient Hindu village 
adjoining, viz., Kurpah Koil. 

Cuddapak was taken by Hydor Ali about 1770 A. I). Ho carried 
tho Nuwub Halim Khan, with all his family captives to Scringa- 
putam, leaving Cuddapak and its dependencies under tko government 
of Mir Sahib. Halim Khan is supposed to have died a violent death 
at Scringapatam. His son-in-law, Syed Mahomed, who had escaped 
to Pungtoor, subsequently made an effort to regain his father-in-law^s 
dominions, and took the forts of Oumbum and Budwail, but was defeated 
near Purmawolla by Kxunmuruddin Khan ; ho escaped with a few 
horsemen to Paugtoor, whence ho rojiairod to Hyderabad where he died, 
Cuddapak remained under the sway of Ilyder and Tippoo, until the 
first siege of Scringapatam in 1792, when it foU to tko Nizam. After 
tho death of Tippoo, in 1799, it was coded by tko treaty of 1800 to 
tlio British, with tho rest of tho Balaghat Coded Districts. The fort, 
which is in ruins, is principally of mud with round brick and stone 
towers ; it incloses the ruins of tho palace and out-buildings of the 
Affghan rulers of Ouddapah, now used as tho Civil cutcherry, trea- 
sury, jail, and post office, Tho treasury, formerly the Asar-i-Skereef 
or shrine, on which some relies of Mahomed wore kept, a low minaret- 
ted building, — and the mosque in front of which spouted a Jet d^eau 
in the middle of a square fount, are in the best repair ; few traces 
remain of the old palace: part of the site is occupied now by tho jail. 
The principal fountain has been filled up, and the Dewan KhamW has 
eonvexted into an hospital. The present Post oflSce was formerly 
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the residence of the Pathan chief Mnssad AH Ehan. The street lead* 
ing from the principal gate to the Outwall's choultry, was the scene of 
a dreadful murder, perpetrated in 1831 on the person of Mr. Mac- 
donald of the Civil Service, by an em'aged set of Mahomedan bigots. 
A tumult had arisen in the tovm, and he had proceeded there to quell 
it, when he was cut in pieces, as well as the guard of sepoys w'ho ac- 
companied him. The town of Cuddapah is populous and dirty ; the 
houses generally of mud, and badly constructed, some are tiled, but 
the majority are thatched. The palace of the Nuwab is still to be 
seen as a mud fort close to the pettah : it is used as a cutcherry. 
Within the fort is the prison. 

The cantonment of Cuddapah is bounded on the east by the small 
river which separates it from the town of Cuddapah, from which it 
is distant about three miles ; on the west by an extensive and open 
plain stretching with little interruption to Grooty ; on the north by 
the Bellary road, some cultivated ground, and a large tank ; and on 
the south by a road on its left flank and by cultivated ground. 

The formation around Cuddapah is an argillaceous limestone of a 
dark slate blue color imbeddiag iron pyrites. It occurs in strata 
nearly horizontal, and as far as observation has extended, is not fos- 
siliferous. The hills in the neighbourhood are of sandstone, in some 
parts associated with conglomerates. At the base of the northern 
range washed by the Pennaur, about 6 miles from Cuddapah, are 
situated the celebrated diamond mmes of Chinnoor, OralumpuHy, 
and Condapetta. They have latterly proved an unprofitable specula- 
tion to the contractors, who used every means to propitiate the spirits 
that' were supposed to guard the treasures of the earth, but in vaia. 
Large accumulations of calcareous tufa, hoematitio and pisiform iron 
ore, occur on the surface of the limestone in the plain surrounding 
Cuddapah. Springs are abundant, and the soil is fertile and well 
watered. • Among the hills to the south of the town are two water- 
falls situated in some picturesque scenery. 

The barracks are two substantially btdlt detached buildings, in a 
line with each other, built of brick and chtinam, and tiled. The soil 
on which they stand is sandy, and the site being a gentle declivity, 
they are well drained ; and lyin^ north and south, are open to the 
periodical winds. The building On the right of the lines is 60 feet 
long, by 16 feet broad within the walls. That immediately on the 
right of the hospital is also of the same dimensions, but not quite so 



well voiitilatccl. Tlic scrj cants’ quarters Ho between tlie right wing 
of the bar^'ack and the stove room. They consist of two rooms, each 
14 foot by 17, and 10 feet higli, wiili two folding doors, and four 
windows. There arc two military cells, each 8 feet square and 16 
feet in height, with two dooi's and tAvo whuWs; situated on the left 
of flic liospiiuL 

Tlio hospital is on the extreme loft, and is built of like substantial 
materials ; but its site is much lower than that of tlio barracks, and 
i.lic soil near it is impregiiatod with saltpetre ; the floor is not suffi- 
eienlly elevated. The hospital lies parallel with the other public 
buildings, and huA'ing A^mtilators in the roof, is alA\nys well aired. It 
is sup]>lied Avith water from the rivoT in rear of the lines, except in 
the hot season, when it is procured from a largo well ; but as to the 
other ATolls in the cantonment the Avator is bracldsh. 

The jail stands nearly in the centre of the old fort, the site being 
slightly elevated and considered salubrious. It was erected in 1813, 
and consists of several buildings in separate and spacious enclosures, 
for the various classes of prisoners, viz., male and female convicts, 
civil debtors, and tho hospital ; the whole being surrounded by a wall, 
at some distance, twelve feet high. 

The hospital wMch can accommodate 50 patients is a largo build- 
ing Avilhin the precincts of tho jail, and is supposed to have boon, in 
former times, a part of the Killadar’s residence. It is open in front, 
being only protected by a bamboo frame work, which is so contrived 
as to bo easily lifted up or lot down, Tho usual olEccs, and a place 
for tho guard are attached, and tho building is surrounded by a high 
wall. 

There is also a civil hospital at Cuddapah under the care of tho 
ZiUah Surgeon, where aU classes are received, and all diseases treated. 


Sidhout, 

Is a town and fort in the Cuddapah Colloctorate, on the left 
baaflk of the Ponnaur river, 10 miles E. by S. from Cuddapah. 
The fort is quadrangular, and built of sandstone and limestone. A 
fluc(;session of square bastions, built by the Hindus, protect the curtain ; 
at the angles are round, and overlooked by oavaUers, which have 
added by the Mussulmans from their shape and the 
mortar employed ; the free that fronts the Penmxtr river is furnished 
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with, a fausse braye. The east gate now built up is protected by a 
rayelin of brick, built, it is said, by Mir Khan, under Tippoo, but accord- 
ing to the information of an old Pathan, it was built by M. Lally. The 
bridge formerly connecting it with the gate has been destroyed. The 
west gate now fonns the only entrance ; the gateways are of masonic 
architecture, handsomely caryed and haye choultries attached in the 
usual Indian style. Most of the sculptures howeyer, haye been 
greatly defaced by the Mahomedans. A deep and broad fosse pro- 
tects three sides of the fort, while the fourth and southern face is 
washed by the Pennaur. The fosse can be fOded with water during the 
rain from the river. The fort encloses, among other buildings, the 
ruins of the palace of its former Pathan chiefs, the Zenanah, the Out- 
cherry or Hall of audience, the Ifoubut Xhaneh, the burial ground, 
closed by wooden palings studded with iron knobs, and one or two re- 
ligious Hindu edifices used by the predecessors of theMahomedan chiefs, 
the Ohitwail Rajas. The Mussulman burial ground is said to contain 
the tomb of Halim Khan Miyani, whose body was brought from Serin- 
gapatam, whither he had been as before stated carried into captivity. 

The Mausoleum of Bismillah Shah the Mfirshid, or spiritual guide 
of Mazid Khan Miyani, is situated between the fausse braye and 
curtain. It is covered by a handsome cupola surmounted by the gilt 
Crescent, in the Moorish style of architecture. The Mfirshid was a 
Shahid or Martyr, having been slain by infidels upwards of 70 years 
ago. Attached to the Mausoleum is a small mosque, garden, and burial 
ground. The pagoda dedicated to Iswara was erected about five centu- 
ries ago, by one of the Annagimdi family, who also founded the town 
and fort. The ditch and round cavaliers are said to have been added 
by Dilawer Beg, under the Mahomedan sovereigns of Golcondah, 
who took Sidhout from the If air Poligars tributary to the Chitwail 
Rajas. The following is the local legend of the origin of the place. 

The site on which the fort was built was formerly a forest. In it 
there was an ant’s hill, (or snake’s hole,) ^ which the lingum, 
called Sidhawat-Iswara Swamie, was self-produced ; a banian tree also 
stood there. To this miraculous lingum^ holy Rishis were in the 
habit of paying adoration. In the year Bava of the Hindu Cycle or 
the 1256 of the SaHvahana Sacuin^ that is about A. D. 1334, Siva- 
shunkara Pundittah Rajaloo of the family of Annagundi, obtained 
the dominion of this country. At that time impelled by a dream, 
this king went to that hole, and while he was examining it, ho ob- 
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served tlio Risliis paying tlioir lioniage to the liiiguin, and seeing 
tlioir oiTerings lie was greatly rejoiced, and cutting down the wood 
ho built a temple on the spot, giving it at the same time the name 
of Sidluiwat-Tswara. lie also built a town and fort, and gave it the 
name of Sidhawatuni : (hence the European 'Sidhont,) from this 
period tlie right of worship bt^gan to be paid to the god. Afterwards 
the Annagundi Haj gave the place to tho Chit.w'ail Eaja, A. S. 
13G7 in tlio j^oar 1443 A, D. Tho first of those Rajas was named 
Shri-muumasha-numdal-iswara-Tnatk Tiroovongadanada Rajaloo. In 
his time the courts, &c., of this Swanii’s temple were commenced to be 
built- lie reigned 00 years. Afterwards his son, Yellinnaraja, repaired 
and beaut itiod the temple, and carried on the ceremonies. Ilis son 
Tiroovongadanada Rajaloo afterwards added to the buildings. In the 
year Rulctalcchi or the 154G of the Salivahana Sacnm, 1024 A. D., 
Mootoo Oumara-mauoo-boja Anantaraja was born. In liis reign the whole 
temple, together with tho Calian Muntapah and tho Moocha Mimtapah, 
wore finished, and all the principal days wore regularly celebrated 
with suitable rites, Tho reign of those kings was altogether 218 
years. At this time tho Ykior Mir Jumlah, from tho Padshah of 
Delhi, came in possession of the country, and while he reigned he 
built largo bulwarks and fortifications, but from that time the temple 
went into decay.*’ 

The formation of the adjacent hills is clayslatc, limestone, and 
sandstone. Of tho hitter there is a beautifully variegated kind, with 
both waving and acutely bent linos of altornato rod and white, re- 
sembling on a largo scale those in agate. Many of tho pillars in the 
fort gates are constructed of it, and have tho appearance at a distance 
of a curiously veined wood. It is stated that during tho Mogul go- 
vernment, diamonds wore dug at a place in tho Sidhout hills at no 
great distance, and also near tho village of Durjiptilly, At tho south- 
eastern base of the Hundi Cunnama ghaut between Ouddapah and 
Sidhout, flints used by the Ouddapah Habobs were formerly dug ; 
they lio near tho smiaco in flattish rugged masses imbedded in red 
soil and angular gravel. Tho subjacent rook is sandstone. 

The Sidhout hills are a continuation of the great clayslate 
wd ^dstone range of tho Nullah MuUa that commences in the 
dommioiis, north of the Kistna, and appears to terminate 
% at N^iggery. The Pennauc l^re flows through them to- 
’ shnilar to that by which the Kistna 
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finds its wtij tlirouglL ttem farther north to the Bay of Bengal. 
Sidhont is situated in this pass on the left bank of the riyer, along 
wMch the road from Cuddapah lies, after crossing the rocky belt 
of the I^ulla Mulla range. This yalley is irrigated by the Pennaur, 
and full of cultivation ; shady topes and Mahomedan Mukans are 
interspersed throughout its extent. About 3 miles east from the 
rocky ridge just mentioned, the river, which hitherto flows on the 
traveller’s left hand, takes an abrupt turn across the valley to the 
south. It is here crossed to the left bank, and is about half a mile 
broad, the water, shallow and beautifully transparent, runs over a bed 
of finefsand; the banks are silty. 

The flat sandy bed of the river near Sidhout is, except ih the rainy 
season, verdant with melon gardens and a variety of vegetables. Tlie 
melons of Sidhout are celebrated among the Natives for their supe- 
rior flavor. 


Cumbum 

Is the former capital of a subdivision of the Balaghat in the soubah 
of Cuddapah, and is to the present day a place of some size and im- 
portance. It stands in Lat. 15® 34’, and Long. 79® 11’. It is the 
station of the Sub-Collector. 

The fort is situated distinct from the town, and is now in a ruinous 
state. It is commanded by the high ground north of the town ; but 
otherwise the position is strong, being surrounded by paddy fields 
and water-courses supplied by the adjacent tank. The tomb of Mir 
Sahib, a connexion of Tippoo, who fell at Paichoty, a neat erection 
covered by a small tomb, is seen here. One of the finest artificial 
lakes in this part of India irrigates and fertilizes the land around the 
forest and town. It is almost suiTounded by picturesque hiUs, con- 
tains several rocky islets, and is about 6 miles long by 3 to 4 in 
breadth. A singular tradition is related regarding the formation of 
the lake, which is much ad m ired by Natives. The king of Golcondah, 
Mahomed Koottub Shah, on his march to. invade this part of the 
country, sent ambassadors to the Rayel of Bijanuggur, to say that 
he had quitted his own dominions, solely to see the celebrated lake at 
Cumbum. 

The fort is garrisoned by a detachment from one of the corps at 
rinrlrlfl-nfi'h. (InTinbinn is about 56 mil es N. W. from Ong^ole, and 95 
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miles 2 furlongs trarcUing distance N. by E. from Ouddapai, and 
261 miles 7 fiulongs from Madras, It was formerly governed by a 
K’air Poligar, tributary to Bijanuggni; from whence it was taken by 
ISTeloiam Khan of Cuddapah, and subsequently by Hyder, 


Jummulmadoogoo. 

This is the Ousbab town of a talook of tbo same name in tbe Cud- 
dapab Oolloctoratej situated on tbe northern bank of the Pennaur, a few 
miles to the east of the Gundicota hills, in Lat. 14® 50^ N., and^Long. 
78® 30' E. It is a place of considerable trade : the houses of the inhabi- 
tants arc mostly built of the blue limestone seen in tbe bed of the 
river ; a few are thatched with straw, but by far tbe greater propor- 
tion bavc flat roofs covered with tbe earth termed 8oud MutU {wi* 
pure carbonate of soda). Large slabs of the limestone, some about 
ten feet long by flve in breadth, are seen in the streets used for archi- 
tectural purposes and for covering the orifices of the kuas or subter- 
raneous granaries. Adjoining tbe bazaar stands a small fort without 
a ditch. The Dewan Elaneh, tbe palace of the Cuddapah Pathan 
governors, and the tomb of Siddi Khan Miyan, brother of Halim 
Khan Miyani, Nuwab of Cuddapah, are in tbo vicinity. In tbe tama- 
rind tope to the north of tbe town, is a temple dedicated to Narrapu 
Iswara, erected about 400 years ago, and an unfinished bungalow for 
the use of the Collector. The trees about the town are principally 
tbe Ncem, (Melia Azadirachta,) the Banian, (Ficus Imlica,) the Tama- 
rind and Sungkeysir. A few Urka bushes, (Aschpias Qigantea) grow 
among the sand. Tbe staple articles of cultivation are jowaree, (Eolciis 
Sorghwnj) cotton, tobacco, and turmeric. Tbe population amounts 
to about 3,000, the greater proportion Kunbis speaking TelingH. 
There arc about 500 Mussulmans, 200 Smarta Brahmins, 100 Vaish- 
naver Brahmins, 60 Sri Vishnavers, a few TeUnghi and Liogum 
Buljars, Beders, and about 200 Ohsetri Mahrattas employed in dyeing 
and printing cotton cloths. They carry on business much in the same 
way as their brethren at Talioota in the Southern Mahratta Country. 
Tbe cloths, principally Salies and Palampores, are manufactured by 
Ji^is of the place, and are first prepared with a dye of a dull 
ij^ow, and printed. The stamps are of teakwood, and resemble 
They are dipp^ in square shallow boxes holding the 
preparation in ^hicb vinegar and iron are 
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combined. Tbe work is diyided amongst several bands. One prints 
tbe borders, another tbe body of tbe cloth, and so on. Tbe red, blue, 
and green colours, are tbe last put on : tbe two latter are evanescent. 
Tbe other colours are fixed by steeping tbe clotbs in tbe water of a 
well in tbe bazaar, impregnated with saline matter. Tbe soil in tbe 
immediate vicinity of tbe town is sandy, owing to tbe proximity of 
tbe river tbe bed of wbicb is nearly dry during tbe greater part of 
tbe year. Tbe surrounding formation is blue limestone alternating 
with sandstone. 


Biidwail, 

Tbe capital of a talook of tbe same name in tbe CoUectorate of 
Guddapab, travelling distance from Madras by Cuddapab 198^ miles, 
and from Cuddapab by Sidbout 32 miles. It is situated in tbe Cum- 
bum valley to tbe east of tbe Nulla Mulla range, and is a place of 
some antiquity. Tbe lands about it are irrigated by two tanks, and 
tbe soil is extremely fertile, if one may judge by tbe extent and pro- 
fuseness of tbe cultivation. Barren spots occur however without a 
single blade of grass : this appearance seems to be caused by saline 
impregnation, generally common salt or native soda. Tbe soil is fine 
and reddish, arising principally from tbe disintegration of tbe sub- 
jacent schistous rock, mixed with a proportion of lime and oxide of 
iron, it lies on a bed of kunkur varying in thickness from an incb to 
7 or 8 feet, 

Budwail was formerly under a Poligar tributary to tbe Bijanug- 
gur Rajas, from whom it was taken by Neknam Khan of Cuddapab, 
and aimexed to bis territory. 


Fulgooralapully, 

A village in tbe Cuddapab coHectorate, about 39 miles travelling 
distance N. by E. from Cuddapab, ’ There is a tope long tbe resort of 
Pelicans, and a species of stork that have resided here for many years 
under tbe especial protection of tbe inhabitants, who regard them 
with feelings akin to veneration. Tbe yottog ones are exceedingly 
vivacious and quarrelsome, and make an incessant chattering : tbe 
solemn attitude of tbe old bird standing over' their nests with curved 
necks and their great beaks resting on tbe breast is remarkable* 
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Their food is fish, i^incipally from the neighbouring tanks. This is 
perliaps the only place Tvliere the Pelican breeds in flocks. Like other 
birds of the Totipahnos family, though having webbed feet, they 
roost on trees and, nioreover, build among the branches ; a emious 
fact of this bird is described by Cuvier and other naturalists, as breed- 
ing among marshes, and huilding its nest on the grotmd. 


"Nvym CuxNAnA Pass, 

Across the Ifulla ]\Iulla chain which separates the Coded Districts 
from the Ports on the Pastern Coast, north of J\Iadras, arc twelve Pass- 
es, the principal of wliich, commencing southerly, arc those of Sid- 
hout or tho Auripoyah, Jandorinorum, JungiimrainpuUy, Yeddedgoo, 
Goota Cmmama, Nundi Cunnama, Cota Cunnama, Goola Brameswa, 
Korly Cunnama, and Munt-ra Cunnama. Those of Sidhout, Jungiim- 
razpully, Yeddedgoo and Nundi Cunnama ai’c most frequented : the 
three first are travelled by bandies, tho last by lightty-loaded buUoclcs. 
Tho Nundi Cunnama Pass lies in the direct lino of commercial com- 
munication between the Ceded Districts, Ooorg, the Southern Mah- 
ratta Country, Kurnool, and tho oast coast, and if rendered passa- 
ble for bandies, would tend greatly to increase tho trade and inter- 
course now carrying on bchvecn those parts. A’ncw road over the Pass 
is now being made under the supervision of a military officer. A few 
years ago according to Wativo information gleaned on the spot, about 
1,000 bullocks laden with tho produce of tho Ceded Districts, iron 
implements of agriculture made at tho foot of the N\illa MuUa, and 
quantities of timber cut on its sides, passed over annually to tho eastern 
coast, returning chiefly with cloths and salt ; articles too heavy or un- 
wieldy for bullocks aro compelled to take tho circuitous route of Cudda- 
pah or tho Yeddedgoo Pass. The following aro a few notes on the Nundi 
Cunnama Pass taken when crossing the range from Cumhim in 1836: 

Metta, a police station, is merely a cleared spot in the low jungle 
at tho eastern base of tho hills. Encamped hero on some ground on the 
right bank of tho Suggleair stream, and found in it a good supply of 
water ; banks steep, bed slaty and narrow. The soil to the foot of 
, th^ hillg appears to bo rich, and is generally under cultivation. From 
i jjfotta to tile foot of the Pass, the distance is about miles, the as- 
qwrters of a mile, and the descent IJ miles. From the 
OPw to P^herla is 3| imles. Pacherla is 6 iniles from 
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GazoopiUay, the nearest Tillage in the Kurnool district. Before 
commencing the ascent from the eastern side the road seems to 
'wind up a sort of defile, with wooded hills on the right and left 
as also in front. The only inconvenience experienced was by the ele- 
phants and camels from the low boughs of trees which however Vere 
speedily cut through. The actual ascent, which commences near a 
well, is steepish and rugged with loose stones and projecting beds of 
slate. The jungle from its being principally of upright and lofty 
clumps of bamboo, presents fewer obstacles than the approach. The 
descent appears to be steeper for the first half mile than the ascent, and 
runs for the greater part parallel to the side of the hill. After ascend- 
ing and descending another small hill, the Pass terminates as it com- 
menced, at a well, near which are the ruins of a small dewal sacred 
to the Bull Nandi, from which some say the Pass owes its name. 
From this to Pacherla about 3| miles is quite practicable for bandies, 
though the road is sandy and stony. It lies through a bamboo jungle, 
in which however are some Ippy, (BaBm longifolia) , and other timber 
trees fit for buildmgs. 

Pacherla, like Metta, is merely a police station in the jungle, with the 
advantage of a well. The encamping ground is good, but no supplies. 
The road for the transit of loaded camels and elephants should be 
cleared of the overhanging branches to the bottom of the Pass, and 
the animals themselves ought to be lightly laden. For bandies the 
Pass (j, e. its ascent and descent), would require clearing of the loose 
stones on its surface. The cavities formed by the shelves of slate 
should bo filled up by leveUing the projecting laminae, and employiug 
the fragments for this purpose. For guns, the Pass, as it is at present, 
is just practicable, with care and assistance. The whole course of 
the road might be altered with considerable advantage and put upon 
a better slope.” 


Giddalore 

Is a large village at the eastern flank of the NuUa MuUa hills, between 
Cumbum and the Nundi Cunnama Pass. It is situated on the banks 
of the Suggleair stream which runs to the Pennaur, surrounded by 
pleasant shady tamarind topes, and is well supplied with water. The 
soil generally is a fine rich regur lying upon clay slate and mingled 


* l^andi is tlio sacred bull ridden by Siva, Cunnma means a gorge or pass, 
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eali'iiT'oons maHer doposited by infiltration ; besides otber dry 
jiTaiii ii' prailuees wheat in tolerable abundance. Giddalore is 14 
miles travelling distance S. W. from Cinubum. 


JtingamraspiUy. 

A \-illage in the Cuddapuh Collectorate, 2f) miles N. 1^. distant from 
tlie town of Cuddapah, tuul 190 miles from IMadraa. It lies to the 
east, of a Ihiss of the same name leading over t lie Nulla IMnlla hills 
whicli here form, u low wooded range. The road is stony but practi- 
eable for guu.s and c’arriages. Tire village is located nearly in the 
centre of a beautiful vale, well cultivated with dhal, raggi, and the 
ctistur-oil plant. There i.s some good hai-o and partridge shooting 
ahout the hills in tho vicinity. The fonmifiou of the surroimdmg 
hills is clay slate and sandstone. A detached hill of grey argilla- 
ceous limestone occuns in tho vicinity imbedding pyrites and veins of 
a beautiful calc-spar. Lead oro (ejakna) is found in the sandstone 
formation. 
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NELLORE. 

Situation and This district IS 170 miles long north to souths and 
Boundanes. east to west ; is bounded by the Bay of Ben- 

gal on the east, and south-west by North Arcot, west and north-west 
by Ouddapah, and north by Q-untoor ; was acquired from the Nuwab 
of the Carnatic by treaty in 1801, and includes Ongole and part of 
the western PoUams or Zemindaries. 
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Tho Zcniiiiflario.s iu (ho <list.rk‘.l; uvo Yeiicataghcny, Ckooady, and 
IJonlialpfid, bosidi's soiao aiiiall I'ttllama. I’urt ol’ tlic Calaskoo Zcinin- 
dary is in XolKnv. d'ho (»Id (Sydapoor Zoinindury is now ilio property 
of (.ioveninit'iil, Tlio Jaglioov of "W'oodiag'lieny was seized by Go- 
verimi -nl in IHdl), iu conseipiencc of Ibo Jagliccvdar having been 
sunpei'lod of 3'ebelliuus inleutions. 

^ ^ ^ ^ The geiuTal aspect of Jfolloro is barren and nnin- 

‘ teres! iug, large trees being only found near villages, 

while the wide <'Xleiiduiig plains on both sides of the river present 
nndiiiig to the eye, Imt st unled jungle and occasionally a thorny 
shrub, called the I’ooina, the fruit of which is acceptable to cattle. 
The Woodiagherry niouiilaiii.s aro to tlie north-west, distant about 
ten miles, ami of ftreiil eh'valien ; the highest point having boon cs- 
tiiaaled at feet above; the level of tho low country. Among tho 

valleys, woed of a largt; size grows abundantly, and iu tho direction 
of the coast, at Itamapaliun there are o.xtonsivo jungles. Geologically, 
the country is of a primilivo formation, and tho general rock is a 
mica slaki of dillhrenl. colours and conslslcjicc. 

j ^ ^ Tho principal rivers aro tho Pennaur, Soomamooky, 

.Pauhiir, Moosy, and Ooondhionmmah. A salt water 
creek runs several 3uih;s inland miar Joovuldiimah, on which a forry 
hoat is kept for tho oonvonionce of travollors ; but heavy baggage is 
conveyed by a circuitous route of about throe niilos. 

The bed of the Pennaur is one of unvaried sand from tho place whoro 
itonlers tins Zillali (about flO miles wo-st of IS'cllore) till itoutcra tho 
soa : but higher up to tho westward, it is stony, and has numerous 
largo and deep hollows in its course, forming natural reservoirs plcn- 
tifidly stored with fish, which, on tho river coming down in tho mon- 
soon, find their way into tho tanks. Tho hod of the river is noaidydry 
for 5 or C months of tho year, hut in a fowdays after tho monsoon sots 
in, it becomes filled from bank to hank, and is then at NcUoro eight 
hundred yai'ds and upwards in breadth, and thirty foot deep ; much 
slimy mud is deposited on its banks in tho vicinity of NoUoro. 

Hio Soomamooky river rises in tho Ohittoor bi'lla, and crosses the 
Ncllore road, two miles from Ifaidoopcttah ; it has an irregular course 
north-east and by oast, and likovriso gives off sovoral channels to 
supply tanks ; its hod is sandy, and it is complotoly dry except dur- 
iaif fiia reins, it contains a considerablo body of water. 
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Tlie otlier rivers are comparatively small, and ai*e generally diy, 
except during the rainy season ; they give off no water channels, hut 
wells and tanks are constructed along their banks, from which the 
neighboui’ing lands are irrigated. There are in the district 700 tanks. 
An annicut, across the river at Nellore for the supjdy of numer- 
tanks in the neighbourhood, has been sanctioned. It is on the 
line of the ITorthern road, and will eventually be surmounted by a 
bridge. 

^ The great northern road from Madras to Masiilipa- 

Beads. ° 1 . * 1 

tarn traverses its whole extent, nearly in a straight 

line, at a short distance from the coast, and consequently along a 
plain, but little elevated above the level of the sea ; the road through- 
out the greater part of its extent is artificially raised above the level 
of the surrounding coimtry, forming a causeway three or four feet 
high. 

Long tracts of this road in heavy monsoons are frequently washed 
away by the water collecting on its western side, notwithstanding the 
numerous archways left as outlets for it. 

The distance of the road from the sea depends on the curvature of 
the coast ; at Goodoor it is twenty miles, at ITeUore thirteen, at Rama- 
patam it is close to the beach, and at Ongole, where it bifurcates into 
the Hyderabad and Masdipatam branches, it is eight miles distant. 


Natural Produc- one-third of the district is under cultivation, 

tions and Ma- the other parts being either waste, barren, or jungly 
tracts. The south of Ongole produces much rice in 
the vicinity of tanks, but on the higher lands to the westward, from 
an insufficiency of water, dry grains only, such as coolty, cholum, 
raggi, gingely seed, the castor-oil plant, and tobacco can be grown ; 
the northern parts of the district near Ongole likewise produce cot- 
ton, cholum, chenna, tobacco, and several kinds of dry grain ; chay- 
root, (a dye), is cultivated on the coast, and many of the ryots grow 
indigo in dry soils in various parts of the district. Several medical 
drugs are produced in the jungles on the western hiUs, and exported 
*to Madras and other places. 

There are some indigo manufactories, the property of Mercantile 
houses at Madras. Tirewood, saltpetre, as also betel and tobacco, are 
exported to some small extent to Madras. 

Copper Mines several copper mines were discovered in this 

district, and portions of the ore were sent home and assay- 
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cd. One spccinieii wcigliiiig 20 cwl. }doklccl 9 cwt. of pure copper. Al- 
tliougli not equally ricli in the metal, they wore found to ho remark- 
ably fusible, Tory free from ii’oii, and consequently well adapted for 
sheathing. These mines were leased to a contractor for five years 
by the Madras authorities, but they proved a failure, and arc given 
up. The Zomindary of Calastrco, in which the copper mines are 
situated, is to the north ; to the west of it lies the Woodiagherry 
Jaghirc and the Ceded Districts ; to the north the Naidoo coun- 
try belonging to the Vcncataghony Eajah, and to the eastward the 
Nclloro district. The principal mining places were about 50 miles 
N. from Ncllorc, 30 from the sea. Several streams traverse it on 
their way to the sea, and tho junction of two of them foims a con- 
siderable river at Qurramciiapcttah, although not navigable. 

, Tho climate of Nelloro is warm, but salubrious, being 

Clmiato. , , _ . . . /> T . 

subject to no sudden transitions of tomporatiirc, and is 

very similar to that of Madras, Tho following is tho average mean range 

of tho thermometer throughout the year. January and Fobruaiy 76 J®, 

March and April 82®, May and Juno 94®, July and August 94®, 

September and October 81^®, November and December 75|®. 

The prevailing winds are tho samo as at Madras. Tho fall of rain 
dui‘ing tho year is from 30 to 40 inches, and occurs partly during the 
south-west monsoon in August and September, but chiefly in October, 
November, and Docomber. 

Villages & tlieir ^hc villages arc small, and the houses mean, consist- 

Iiiliabitanis. mostly of three or four detached huts, one serving 
as a sleeping room for tho family, another for a working room, and a 
third for their goods and chattels. Except during tho rains, the cat- 
tle arc kept in tho open air, but at that season they are admitted 
within doors, and form part of the family. 

Notwithstanding their poverty, the inhabitants appear stout and 
healthy. Tho cultivation is chiefly rice, for which there arc largo 
tanks near the vUlagos ; but on tho high grounds towards the north 
it is nearly all dry grain cultivation. Eice is doomed a luxury here. 
The ordinary food of the working classes is cholum, eaten with or 
without raggi ; and those who can afford it use rice. The Yanadies, 
a wild race of people, are in the habit of using a great variety 
of roots, fruits, and leaves as articles of food, which others are un- 
wi&, and during seasons of scarcity, it has been observed 
tot toy lim ton pthoi: classes of to poor. They are an ex- 
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traordiaary race of people, not tery honest, but capital thief catchers. 
They are very expert also in catching birds and a-m'Tnak. 

Cattle. The northern part of the district of Nellore is cele- 

brated for its superior breed of cattle, which are how- 
ever oun to degenerate very rapidly when removed to other parts 
of the country, unless particularly well fed. Large flocks of sheep 
are pastured for the Madras markets. 

The manufacture of salt for the Goveminent Monopoly in this Zil- 
lah, IS greater than in any other under the Madras Presidency. It is 
carne on at six places situated on the coast. Their names are P§.- 
ati, EskapiUy, Kishnapatam, Doorgarazapatam, and Tada. 

^ each ot them there ai-c a number of cotaurs, or depdts, at some little 
distance from each other, in which the salt is made and stored. The 
salt IS of two hands : white and (so caUed) red. The former is made 
tor exportation in the two divisions, EskapiUy and Kishnapatam. A 
br^k trade m this commodity is caiiied on between these two ports, 
an ttagong and Calcutta. The red salt is made for home consump- 
tion, ^d for trade with the inland Zillahs. This traffic is usually 
carne on by a peculiar race of people called Brinjarries. 

Saltpetre is manufactured in this Zillah, but it is inferior. It is 
ma e m small qumtities in the Oalighorry and Saugam talooks, but 

what is procured in the bazaar is usuaUy imported from other parts 
ot the Presidencv. 


Nellor©. 

The pmcipal town in the CoUectorate, 111 miles from Madras, and 
13 i^and from the sea, and the seat of the chief civil authorities of 
the district, is situated in latitude 14= 29’, and 80=. The Pennaur 
river nows past the town* 

The site of the town is well raised, and the soil is red latmte. In 
former days, as was the case with most towns of any extent in India 
It was surrounded by a rampart, which, as well as the Fort, is now iil 


j _*'^^® ^®gularly built, and in some places rather crowded 
^ con ne , nt there are some good streets occupied by the Letter 
asses, m on e whole for a native town it is tolerably clean and 
S to the west is a veiy extensive 

to the vicinity of the town, and priu- 
rice ground, watered 
■ e s and also by canals cut from tho riyer j to the south of 
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tlio town the countiy is open, liilly, and covored witli a low tliinly 
scattered brushwood. 

Tho jail is situated a little to the south-east of the toTO, suiTound- 
cd on two sides by paddy fields, above which it is raised about six 
foot. In tho immediate vicinity are throe water-courses from the 
river, which supply tho fort ditch, the jail wells, and also serve to 
irrigate tho adjacent lands. 

Tho structure itself, which is culculatcd to contain upwards of 800 
persons, consists of a double range of buildings foiming two distract 
squares, being inclosed with a w'all 11 feet high ; it is provided with 
sentry boxes on tho top, commanding a view of the interior of the 
squares from which any outbreak or riot among the prisoners can 
speedily bo discovered ; tho now jail, together with the hospital, were 
added in 1825. Both buildings arc pent-roofed and tiled ; the old 
jail is appropriated for tho unconvicted, or prisoners under trial, and 
tho now jail is sot apart for convicts. 

Tlio hospital is a line of building in the same cnclosm’o, extending 
across its whole breadth, at the southern part ; it is well raised, airy, 
and divided into three wards, tho windows being provided with Vene- 
tian shutters ,• it is pent-roofed and tiled with a double verandah, and 
calculated to contain 60 patients ; a dispensary and surgery are at- 
tached to it. There is a civil dispensary to the S. W. of tho town, 
but at some little distance from it, tliis is near the river, and is a 
wcU built substantial house. PaupciB ai’o admitted free of expense. 

Tho liousos of tho English residents are to tho south of tho town, 
on tho oast bank of tho Me. 

There are porhap more Mussulmans in this town, than in most in 
this part of the country. Tolugu is tho language of tho inhabitants, 
but it is remarliablo that tho fishermen in tho coast speak a barbarous 
dialect of Tamil ; this is not the case to tho north of Eamapatam. 


Doorgarazapatam, 

This village now occupied chiefly by salt manufacturers, is often 
mentioned by the early historians of British India as Aimegon, 
being onr first settlement on the Coromandel Coast. At present it is 
seldom heard of, except in connection with the “ Armogon Shoal.” 
It k in 3Sf. Lat. 13® 59’, and 55 miles north of Madras. 

Thq origin <rf the , Factory in 1625 will bo found in tho account of 
the town of Madras but' tiw jRatiyc tradition as to tho arrival of the 
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English is as follows : In the time of Q-ooroova N'aidoo, great-great 
grandfather of Eajah Gfopaul JTaidoo, some gentlemen of the Hon’ble 
Company came to this port on hoard ships, dropped anchor, landed at 
this port, sent for Gooroova Naidoo, who was then Chief man of this 
place, and Putnaswamoola Armoognm* * * § Moodeliar, the Cnmnmf at 
this port, and told them that they (the gentlemen), wanted to improve 
the place and build a fort there ; that those two agreed to this, and 
caused the cargo on board the vessels to be landed. That afterwards 
the gentlemen constructed a bastion on the eastern side of this village, 
and mounting a gun upon it fired the same, that the shot fell down into 
the Vencatagherry Zemindar’s land, at 2 guddies distance on the west 
side ; that they expressed a desire to build a fort here, if the land in- 
cluded within the range of the projectile was given to them ; and 
they accordingly placed Gooroova Naidoo and Armoogum Moodeliar 
in communication with the Yencatagherry Eajah on the subject ; but 
that the Eajah, by name Bungaroo Yachama Naidoo, did not consent 
to give the said land. That upon this, the said Gooroova Naidoo and 
Armoogum Moodeliar went and spoke to Damerla Ohennapa Naidoo, 
and obtaining his consent to make over to the Company the land form- 
ing Chennum Cooppum, situated to the north of Mylapoor, returned 
to this place, rendered every assistance to the gentlemen and took 
them on, when the latter gave to this Doogarazaputnum the appella- 
tion of Armoogunloo. That they got to that place, (Chennum Coop- 
pum,) and built a fort, and the gentlemen pleased ^th the pains 
Gooroova Naidoo and Armoogum Moodeliar had taken, (on their ac- 
count) conferred in conformity with their wishes, on the former the 
office of Dalavoy,J &c., and on the latter that of Stulla Cumum.g 

In the hoondies (drafts), given by the ship captains for the money 
upon agents in Madras, and in accounts the salt used to be stated as 
exported from Doorgarazapatam and Armoogum, 

A light house is in course of erection, sis miles to the south of 
Doorgarazapatam. Its object is to keep vessels clear of the Armegon 
Shoal. It is at the village of MoonapoUiam ; its latitude 13® 62’ 50” 


* The old name Aimegon was no doubt giyen by the English from this name, 

t Oanahapilly or Ouinum, the Accountant or Bcgiatrart 

X Headman of business, 

§ Accountant or Begi!5tcr of a Diyision, 
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North, and longitude 80 = 12’ 00” East. It is close to the shore, and 
the light being 95 feet high, is visible from the poop of a 700 ton 
ship at 15 miles. The Armegon Shoal is about 10 miles long ; the 
shallowest patch is If fathoms, and lies from 3| to 5|- miles E. by 
N. of the above Light-house. 


Ongole. 

The town of Ongole lies in the northern extremity of the 
and is of considerable size, it has a small fort in a state of dilapida- 
tion, and the river Moosy rims close by it ; the scenery in the neigh- 
bourhood is somewhat picturesque and varied. Ongole is subject to 
occasional shocks of earthquake. The hiU near the fort is impregnat- 
ed with iron. 


Bachireddypollam. 

A small village about 8 miles west of Nellore, is the place where 
the finest cloths are manufactured; excellent tent-cloth is made in the 
talooks of Buddapoody and Dooragoodoo. 


Ramiapatam. 


A village on the coast, in latitude 15° 2’. The Sub-Collector re- 
sides here. It is about 40 miles from Nelloro. 
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COLLECTORATE OF MADRAS. 

This small Collectorate, moluding tlie town and suburbs of Madras;, 
occupies about 26| square miles. Its boundary is tbe same as that 
of tbe jurisdiction of tbe Supreme Court, and is defined in Sec. XII, 
Reg. II. of 1802. It is a space extending about 3| miles north, and 
tbe same west, and south, of tbe Fort as a centre. Tbe Regulation 
above referred to is as foUows : 

XII. Tbe Zillab Courts are not to receive or entertain any 
suit, under any pretence whatever, relating to any land, bouse, 
tenement, or hereditament, nor a dispute regarding tbe boundaries 
‘‘ of lands, bouses, tenements, or hereditaments, situated within tbe 
“ town of Madras or tbe limits of tbe Supreme Court of Judicature 
at Madras, which for tbe purpose of this rule is declared to be 
bounded as follows. That tbe southern limits shall be tbe southern 
“ bank of tbe Saint Tborn^ river,* as far as tbe road leading to tbe 
Long tank ; that tbe limits shall then be continued in a northern 
“ direction, along tbe bank of tbe Long tank, and from thence along 
tbe bank of tbe Xungumbaukum tank, as far as tbe village of Cbet- 
tapet, upon tbe banks of tbe Poonamallee river; that tbe limits shall 
be continued, in tbe same direction, to tbe villages of Kilpaukum 
and Peramboor, and that, from tbe latter village, it do take an 
eastern direction to tbe sea, so as to include tbe whole village of 
Tondiarpetta ; also that no lands, situated to tbe southward of tbe 
Saint Tbom4 river, or to tbe westward of tbe bank of tbe Long 
tank, or of tbe Nungumbaukum tank, shall be considered witbm 
tbe limits of tbe said toTO of Madras ; but that all tbe lands in- 
eluded in tbe said villages of Cbettapet, Kilpaukum, Peramboor, 
and Tondiar, shall be considered within tbe said limits. Xor shall 
tbe Zillab Courts entertain any suit whatever against a person who 
may be a resident of Madras, or of any place within tbe said limits, 
at tbe time tbe suit may be instituted. Tbe Courts are commanded 
not to intermeddle with, or take cognizance of tbe suits abovemen- 
tioned, Vhicb are to be considered entirely exempt from their juris- 


Generally laio'vm as the Adyar, 
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diclion. But the pvoliibitlous contaiiiod in this Soctioa are not to 
“ ho construed to extend to preclude tlio Zillah Coiu’ts entortainiug 
“ any suit conccniing inarriago, or caste, in. which no money or other 
“ valuahlo thing may ho demanded or decreed, although the cause of 
“ action shall have arisen, or the defendant maj' reside, or shall have 
“ resided at the time the suit commenced, within the limits of the 
“ iSuin’cmo Court.” 

N- B. — ^Tho " Ablcany” He venue limits extend 8 miles beyond the 
above boundary. 

The Ilovcnuo of this Collcctorato from all sources, is as follows, for 
the last C Fuslics, (Fusly 1263 begins 12th July 1803, and ends 12th 
July 1H01.) 

doiViiii/ ih' limuik of the IMnu Colkehrnfe umkr mh head of Jimnm 
for fJw li(8l Si’jt pears. 


1 

1 

1 

Salt, 

Land Customs, 
(abolished in 1853.) 

Abltaw7. 

It 

Toll on Cochrane’s 
Canal. 

Stamps. 

1 



lls. 

u 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

im 

G3,r00 

8,98,800 

118 

5,72,744 

11,263 

31,474 

8,016 

10,86,123 

\m 

0.5,031 

'1,13,092 

230 

6,72,008 

11,231 

31,036 

8,722 

11,03,108 

1200 

00,030 

S, 15, .808 

104 

.5,87,900 

111,171 

32,610 

0,613 

11,72,039 

1201 

0/S,U41 

■1,21,88'1 

141 

6,15,143 

10,610 

20,120 

8,725 

10,78,478 

1262 

66,267 

4,51,834 

109 

3,76,070 

9,664 

29,164 

9,2G7 

11,40,963 

1263 

66,634 

6,77,000 


6,16,000 

6,180 

21,415 

17,692 

13,02,821 


Tlio “ Land Revenue” is composed of the foUowing items on an 
average : 

Quit Rent on houses and tenements 08,000 Rs. 

Ground Rent. 8,000 „ 

Shrotrium, or land paying at most a nomind 
rent, being hold on grant for serviecs, &c. , . . 200 „ 

Summadayem (or lands held jointly) 50 „ 

66,250 Rs. 

T!m charge of coEecting this Revenue is about 20,000 Rupees per 
anntoh, inok repairs to water-courses, and Survey establishment. 
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It is a curious fact tliat out of the 24,000 houses and tenements that 
pay the 58,000 rupees Quit-rent, only 19,000 pay more than 10 
rupees a year. 

The OoHectorate of Madras comprises 16 Diyisions’^ as per Kst be- 
low. The greater part of most of them have been built over with 
Native houses, or else Gentlemen's houses, and their enclosures. 


Triplicane is inhabited chiefly by Mussulmans, dependents on the 


Nawab, who has a residence there 

1. Mootffil Pettah. ) Black 
2- PeddooNaik's Pettah. 1 Town. 

3. Chintadrepettah. 

4. St. Thom4. 

6. Triplicane. 

6. Comaleswaren Covil. 

7. Nungumbaukum. 

8. Egmore. 


known as the Ohepauk Palace. , 

9. Vepery. 

10. Pursawaukum. 

11. Nadoombaray. 

12. Chetput. 

13. Peramboor. 

14. Veysurpaudy. 

15. Eroongoondum. 

16. Tondiarpett. 


The population of this Oolleotorate has not been correctly ascer- 
tained, as great opposition is made by the Native inhabitants to a 
Census : it is supposed by the best authorities to be 7,00,000 ; of 
which about 1,50,000 are in Black Town. 18,000 Es. of Quit-rent 
and 4,000 of Ground-rent is levied in Black Town. The Quit-rent’' 
inside the walls, is not rated on the extent of land, as it is outside, 
but on the value of the properties. The Ground-rent” is that charg- 
ed on shops. The Municipality collect their Assessment besides, on 
the same properties. 


The Salt Eevenue in the Collectorate of Madras is 
an important item, and is Kkely to increase in conse- 
quence of improvement in means of communication. Many of the 
Traders who used to go to Covelong and other places on the Coast, 
now come to the Central Depdt at Madras near the S. W. wall of 
Black Town. They bring goods to Madras from the interior, and 
load with salt for return. 


The salt is manufactured at 5 villages in the neighbourhood of En- 
nore, varying in distance from 17 to 12 miles from Madras. The vil- 
lages, and tho quantity of salt which they now supply yearly, is as 
follows ; (the quantity will increase as some of the later pans get 
more worked.) 
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Oai*ce. 

Xo. of Pans. 

Ennore 

. 8,000 

452 

Attoput 

. 1,400 

885 

Yidloor 

. 1,300 

, 3(38 

Yovaloor 

.. 1,550 

230 

roortiTUukuiu , 

. 1,800 

522 


0,050 

2,457 


Tlic tliHeroiii Salt Pans aro situated close to tlic creeks or inlets 
from the sea. Tlie cartk is ruiumcd down to a kard smooth level, 
and water haled into a compartincnt called a Eeservoir, whence it is 
let oil' hy degrees into the smaller beds. As the biiuo evaporates, the 
salt is scraped up. It takes a long time every season to prepare the 
pans. The arrangements commcnco in January, and it is not till 
March that any salt is gathered. Tho cultivation (as it is called) ge- 
nerally closes with tho partial rains of August. Each Pan including 
the lloservoir which occupies half of it, is about J a cawny or Jds. 
aero in extent, and owjM to yield 5 or 6 garco in a good year. 

Tiro salt is not allow'cd to bo sold on tho spot. It is convoyed by 
boats down tho Cochrane Canal to the Madras Dep6t. A small De- 
pot is how'cvor sot up at Ennoro close to tho beach for tho convoni- 
enco of sca-shipments. Tlio persons who make the salt have a kind 
of hereditary riglit, and arc paid by Government 10 Eupecs for every 
garcc brought to tho platform, or nearly three times what it costs them 
to make it, so that a “ Salt-pan” is considered valuable property. 

Tho price at wrhich tho Salt is sold (and it is tho same at aH the 
Depots in the Presidonoy is 120 Es. a Garco* or 1 Eupco per Indian 
maund of 82? lbs. or 2 Jd. Pice for a lb. or nearly SJ lbs. for one penny. 
At the Government Dopdt the smallest quantity of salt that one per- 
son can buy, is 5 Morcals or 1 J Maxmds, price IJ Es. Salt bought 
for export by sea is given at 15 Es. per 100 Maunds, or 18 Es. per 
Garco. 

This petty Eovenuo arose from duties charged on 
Load Custom parcels from Foreign States, as Pondicherry, 

Hyderabad, &c, The articles paying duty were chiefly silk cloths, 

♦ the Oairco is a mimere of 400 Morctilfi. The salt Meroal w l^gor 

ixaH ^ ia lhat 1 Garce may weigh 120 Maunds. The Mercal is 828 J cu- 

hie inotis; X ton, iwlt =» Mauidej or 400 Maxmds = 18 tens; so that i 
Game# 4’4 tone*' 
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and gold lace. A great many parcels were needlessly opened, and 
the Eevenue was not worth the annoyance. The whole was abolished, 
by order of Q-oveminent, in 1853. Previous to Act VI. of 1844 
which abolished the Transit duties, the Land Customs’^ were the 
chief source of revenue in the Madras Colleotorate. 

AbkarryEe- Abkarry Eevenue is derived from a profit on 

venue. jrj^Q Arrack,* (the difference between the cost 

price to Grovernment, and what they sell it for being considered as a 
kind of excise,) and by a tax on the Todd^ shops. 

By Sec. YU., Eeg. I. of 1813, no spirits manufactured eastward 
of the Cape can be sold m Madras, except such as are supplied to the 
dealers, by the Collector ; and this in some measure is a security 
agaiust the use of poisonous adulterations. The licenses to open Ar- 
rack shops are put up to auction ; those who offer to take the most 
liquor, specifying the quantity per day, are allowed licenses, but 
the number is limited, and no licenses are given to persons objected 
to by the Police. 

The Eevenue from the Madras Abkarry, (which includes a distance 
of 8 miles beyond the Supreme Court limits), is about 6 lacs of 
Eupees a year. 

There are two kinds of arrack sold by Government to the venders ; 
1st, the Colombo arrack imported from Ceylon, and which is made 
from the juice of the cocoanut tree, (and is supplied to the Collector 
by the Commissariat ;) and 2nd, the Puttaf arrack made at the Go- 
vernment Distillery in Black Town, from jaggery or molasses. The 
Colombo arrack is sold by Government at 44 fanams, (3 Es. 6 As. 
10 P.) per gallon. It costs 10 As. per gallon. The Putta arrack is 
sold at 38J fanams, (2 Es. 15 As. 11 P.) per gallon to shops within 
the Supreme Court limits, and 18^ fanams (1 E. 7 As. 1 P.) to shops 
beyond. It costs Government Annas a gallon to make, or with 
cost of establishment, 8 Annas. 

There are 47 Colombo Arrack shops, which take altogether, about 
130 gallons a day ; 57 PuUa Arrack shops within the Supreme Court 
limits, which take altogether, about 125 gaEons a day ; and 41 shops 
outside, which take altogether, about 118 gallons a day. The number 

* In tbe Mofussil, tbe system is different. There the exclusive right to mauufacturo 
and sell Spirits and Toddy is farmed out for a certaiu period ; and the llenter appoints hia 
own shops, and Sub-renters. 

t Called BO from Fufiei bark, for the bark of the white or Acacia ia 

laixed with the Jaggery, 




of sliops luin Hot increased luucli since 1833, wbcii the Oolomho ar- 
rack shops were 47, the I’utta arrack in the limits 50, and hoyond 
the limits 37 ; but the qitaHtUij they now sell is larger. The licensed 
dealers are liable to a penalty if they sell an-ack below the price 
charged to them by Government. It is supposed that tliis prevents 
the sale from private stills, and smuggling. 

The llevenuo from Amwk* is about 3,70,000 Rs. per annum. 

The T '.Hhhj shops arc not rented out, but on application to the Col- 
lector, the applicant if approved, is furnished by the Collector with 
authority to open a shop. lie then obtains a license from the Police 
as in the case of Annick Dealer’s. There are 4 classes of shops ; to 
ouch of w'hich a tixed nrunbor of trees is allotted for their consump- 
tion, and a daily tax according to the class is levied, var'jdng from 36 
to 10 fanams, or from 2 Es. 12 As. 9 P. to 12 As. 5 P. The number 
of Toddy shoi® authorized in 1835 was 400 within the Supremo 
Com’ts, and any number outside. The numbor of shoirs now within 
the Supremo Court limits is about 300, and outside 120. 

Tiro Eovonuc from the Toddy shops is about 2,40,000 Es, yearly, 
BO that the “Total Abkarry revenue” is about 6,10,000 tjross, or 
3,30,000 ml ; for the “ charges” arc less than 80,000 Rs. per annum. 

A trifling llevenuo of 1,500 to 1,800 Rs. a year is raised from 
Drandy. The Collector is authorized to supply it in case it may bo 
required as modioiuo, to 4 or 5 shoirs, and they pay an enhanced rate 
for it. 

The foEowing Statement will show the “ Abkarry” rovonuo from 
the towir and suburbs of Madras, for the last C years. Pusly 1263 
ended in July 1854. , 



Armck. 

Ihmdy. 

Teddy. 

Total 

I’lisHca, 

Us. 

Es. 

Kh. 

Es, 

12/)8 

3,11,001 

9G7 

2,30,720 

6,72,744 

12.5‘J 


1,135 

2,36,140 

5,71,930 

12G0 

\ 3,00,319 

1,051 

2.27,038 

5,36,008 

12C1 

1 3,00,170 

1,210 

2,31,766 

6,4.5,1*15 

1202 

3,30,503 

1,629 

2,13,038 

5,75,070 

1203 

3,72,600 

1,800 

2,10,000 

0,14,900 


f Cfolotttw totcl: #I)Wrt 1,80,090 Es., aad Putta Atiaelc 1,90,000 1{«, 





stamping Fees revenue is that derived from stamp- 

ing weights and measures. The fees have lately been 
reduced to two annas per stamp, or one anna for certifying to an old 
one. The proposed Kegulation Standard for Measures, though notified 
in the Ga%ebte of 20th Oct. 1846, has not yet been adopted. The 
Mercal and Puddee of the Madras Cutcherry have been guaged, and 
found to be 832 and 104 cubic inches respectively (struck) ; whereas 
the old Mercal and Puddee were 750, and 93f cubic inches, (struck :) 
and the Grovernment Standards are 800 and 100 cubic inches. 

Canal Toll ^ small toll is levied on boats traversing the Canal 

that leads from the Basin at the S. W. comer of Black 
Town, to the south end of the Ennore lake (or backwater) at Sadien- 
coopum, about 6 miles from Black town, — and also on the Channel from 
the north end of the Ennore lake to Pulicat. This work was planned 
in 1801, and tenders for its execution were accepted from Mr. Heefke, 
Mr, Basil Cochrane being surety, and in fact proprietor. The con- 
tractor was to keep the work in eflS.cient order, and to have a lease for 
45 years from 1802, with a right to levy toll at certain rates. The 
work was completed in 1806, including the northern canal, generally 
known as the CantoopiUy* channel, and which is not in charge of the 
Collector of Madras. 

Before the lease was out, that is in 1837, the Canal was transferred 
to Government, in consideration of an annuity of 14,000 Rs. a year, 
(the value of the past average net profits) until 1847- 

This Canal is greatly used for bringing firewood, chunam shells, 
and salt to Madras. It also opens a water communication from Ma- 
dras to Pulicat, which is continued along the Pulicat lake as far as 
Sooloorpett, 60 miles north of Madras. The boats vary from 15 to 5 
tons. The Canal requires a thorough deepening, for the hindrances 
to navigation are great, the water being so shallow as often to put an 
end to all communication by it. This accounts for the faUmg off of 
the revenue in the past Fusly 1263. The gross revenue is of course 
diminished by the charges of establishment, about 2,200 Rs. a year, 
and by the expense of repairs, which have not till lately averaged 
above 1,200 Rs. a year. Last year they amounted to 14,000 Es. 
The annuity paid by Government ceased in 1848. Government have 
realized a mi revenue of lacs of Rs. from this Canal, since they 


^ CantoopiHay is at tte IT, end of tlie Eoiioro lake, 
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took it off Mr. Coclirano’s Ixande, and it is in contemplation greatly 
to improve it, and to extend it nox’tlrward. 

Stamp Paper is furnislied from the Stamp OfB.oe to 
Stamps. Collector, tvlio disposes of it at the fixed value, to 

the inhabitants of Madi’as. The gross revenue in 1262 was 17,700 
Rs. or 13,500 net, after deducting “ charges.” For previous years 
the revenue had been steady at something under 9,000 Rs. a year, 
but in 1853 there seem to have been some heavy suits filed inthe 
Sudder Court, for which high value stamps were required. 

TRADE OP MADRAS. 

wAs the Export and Import trade of the Port of Madras would not 
give a proper idea of the trado of the Prcsidenci/, though of course 
tho most valuable portion of the trade passes through this channel. 
The following Tables have been prepared with the view of showing 
the Exports and Imports of tho whole Presidency. Tlie IXth of these 
Tables shows the ixroportion borne by each district. Malabar and 
Cunara, it will bo scon, have a largo trade ; the chief Imports into 
both arc Cotton Goods, Metals and Salt, (tho latter purchased by Go- 
vernment from Bombay, for their monopoly.) Their chief Exports 
aro Coilbo, Cocoanuts, Coir, Ghee, Cocoahut-oil, Spices, Rice, Betel- 
nuts, Cotton- wool, Sandalwood and other Timboi\ 




Alum, 

f Boots and Slio 
1 Buttons, 

'g 1 Haberdashery^^ire, 
i Hats and Cap 
^ Millineiy, 
Wearing Appi 
, L » MiH . 
Arms and A-rnTTmii) 

Balls and Bats, 

Band Instruments; 
Beads, 

Betel Hut, Boded, 

Betel Hut, Haw, 

BilHaxd Table, 
wi /Books, 

China Pa 


§ 1 Prints an 
S'ri V Stationer 
Borax and Tincal, 

Cabinet Ware, 

Camels, 

Canyass, 

Cards, Playing, 

Carriages, 

Catchu or Terrajaj 
Chanks, 

Chillies, 

Chayroot, 

Cider and Perry, 

Coach Fumiture, British, 
Cocoanut, Dry, ''oreign, 
Clocks and Watchi 
Coal, 

Coffee, 

Confectionery, 

Congreyes or Mate 
Coir and Coir Eop< 
Copperas, 

Coral, 

„ False, 

Cor^ 

Corks, 

Cotton Wool, 
ri f Cotton Twist 

§ L. » ^ 

cb J Piece Goods, ! 

If ” i • 

o iLace and Sm^ 

Cow Tails, 

r Acoaracaurunj 
. I Arsenic, 

§3 } Assafaetida, 

5 j Brimstone, 

^ j Camphor, Gre 

Cinnabar, . 


Co/s Es. j 

Flanks, 

41,507|Tobaceo, 

b9,150|Toys, 

l,200tamiks and Boxes, . 
o3, loOjiuipentine, 

9,600|Twine, 

5,142(Type, 

I9,645mmbrellas, 

Wax and Sperm Candles, 

13,’727| fAnnizette, 

57,409 ^ampame, 

8,7021 Claret, English, 
3,0441 ^ French, 

99,571 Constantia, 

10,544 . g^^acoa, 

I ® Hock, 

1, 9561 3 Lisbon, 

9,240|^ Madeira, 

14,694j Marcella, 

5,442j Hoyeau, 

1,005| Port, 

5,820j Sauteme, 

6,365 Sherry, 

8,6541 L Wines of sorts, 

( Sandal, 

8,T25l^ Woods of sorts, 

3,888 & S ^ 

' 1,18,3461^®®^ 

1,07,9891 f Alpaca, 

48,493 Billiard Cloth, 

4,5841 Blankets, 

2,1521 Broad Cloth, 

16,676j Carpets, 
ll,103j Dayalies, 

13,230 g 
6,13lJ 

6,5161^ gaabroons, 

35,716K Sosjery. 

22,428r Mermo, 

8,5861 Orleans, 

15,3671 ffS®’ 

21,2361 

27,918! Tveeds, 

3>183 S”S®fl 


■ 1,18,346^®®^ 

■ 1,07,989 f Alpaca, 

48,493 Billiard Cloth, 

4,584 Blankets, 

2,152 Broad Cloth, 

16,676 Carpets, 

11,103 Dayalies, 

13,230 g ®°® 

6,131 J Plarmel, 

6,516 ^ g“il>roons, 
35,716^ Hosiery, 

22,428 Mermo, 

8,686 Orleans, 

15,367 ffS®’ 

21,236 S“®^is, 

27,918 Tveeds, 

3,183 Z®”*®"^ ^ 

L Woollens of sorts, 

l,18|706®™*ies; 

8,921 

3,239 

51,552 

5,940 

'’17:^9 


Co.’s Es. 
3,23,276 
15,521 
8,230 
13,203 
1,779 
6,533 
8,236 
6,632 
23,816 
32,898 

1,200 
47,370 
23,923 
21,618 
1,192 
4,860 
9,098 
. 1,730 

65,016 
2,112 
1,620 
79,848 
1,025 
2,44,728 
48,367 


8,518 

2,127 

2,713 

39,164 

4,911 

1,782 

2,120 

13,482 

2,103 

22,680 

2,498 

1,239 

1,843 

7,186 

3,207 

6,953 

82,882 


1,78,163 

Total.. 1,28,25,523 

61,79,148 

.... None. 


Total.. 1,90,04,671 
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00,340 
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: 1,08,230 

60,084 

1,231 


, 5{),«74 

36,873 




i 1,440 

11,026 



MM 

: 

1,732 

7,302 
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17,200 




— 

10,700 

— 



3,043 

47,173 

— 

— 


jC.iK o.Hh. 

0 . Rb. jc. Rs.|c 

I 

— 

1 , 61 , 668 * — 

— 1,014 

1 , 16,749 — 

— 3,434 

23,261 — 

— 

21,000 

' ^ ^ 

7^032 

— 2,773 

2 , 03,033 — 

1 ^ ^ 


48,380 — 

— 9,744 



17,376 — 

— — 

2,820 — 

— 13,781 

1,416 — 


•«-« — 


^ 15 

18,848 16 


— 18 

— 19 
3,303 20 

— 21 
— 22 

18,263 23 
-- 24 

— 26 



-REITORIES IN’ THE ’YEAE ENDING APRIL 30th, 1853. 


Bengal. 

Bombay, 

Concan. 

Cutch. 

s 

"el 

g 

C!5 


1 C. Bs. 

1 

C.Bs. 

C. Es. 

C. Bs. 

0 , Bs. 

C. Bs. 

0. Es. 1 


— 1,76,729 

— 87,697 

21,325 4,10,624 
19,842 1,08,309 
23,167 96,342 

91,62746,67,746 

1,99,652 7,08,368 
1,387 3,97,861 . 
• 16,209 4,76,700 
44,962 11,627 


74,101 2,689 

2,63,364 9,174 

4,61,048 7,23,659 
5,985 — 

— 44,180 

1,895 2,86,378 
1,736 - 

6,113 21,640 

20,046 2,29,803 


10,898 

34,421 

2,96,613 


— — — 6,664 — _ 

~ — 3,104 — 

— — — 9,362 — _ 

1,968 4,476 — 4,485 To06 — 

~ "■ ~ 11.122 

— — 11,257 — 4,73,001 4,478 

— — — 6,659 — — 

1,16,189 6,938 33,828 63,009 19,946 3,740 

— — — 1,632 Z Z ^2 

— — 13,292 — 6,422 Z 

— — 6,600 — 1,723 2,381 16 

— ~ — ( 1.100 7,641 — 17 

^544 - 1,879 15,871 ~ - is 

— — - 719 Z Z I? 

— — 5,658 — 62,899 — 22 

3,626 — _ 7,643 — 1,644 24 


— 6,668 — 


<O00^O>OtJf^C0WH* 



Apparel. 


L SOi'K, 1833. 







,'irB YEiVU ENDING ATEIL 30 th, 1853. 
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No. IX. 


Imports and JEirports of Merchandise.^^ 



1852-3. 

Karnes of Distiicis. 

Yalue of Im- 
ports. 

Yalue of Ex- 
ports. 

Q-anjam 

Es. 

6,501 

Bs. 

9,94,705 

Yizagapatam 

2,14,824 

11,54,126 

Pajabmundiy. , , , 

1,00,647 

13,23,223 

Masubpatam. . 

1,01,601 

1,98,115 

Guntoor 

11,919 


Nellore 

3,412 

12,603 

Madras 

74,77,517 

1,02,38,029 

Southern Diyision of Ai'cot. . 

78,411 

6,00,101 

Tanjore 

9,68,912 

29,95,088 

Madura * 

1,57,572 

3,09,449 

TinneyeUy 

3,13,909 

26,77,186 

Malabar 

21,56,373 

53,88,122 

Canara j 

11,80,634 

69,59,789 

i 

' 1,27,72,232 

3,28,50,486 


Tlie Imports” and Exports” in tlie aboye Table, do not in- 
clude Bullion, either PubHc or Priyate. This will be seen below : 


Imposts. 

Private Merchaaidise . 1,27,72,232 
Private Bullion 1,08,78,112 


Exposts. 

Private Meroliandise. 3,28,50,486 
Private Bullion 4,15,383 


2,36,50,344 

Public Treasure* 7,700 

Company’s Stores .. .. 5,30,354 

2,41,88,398 


3,32,65,869 

PubKo Treasure 37,17,560 

Company’s Stores.. .. 1,04,172 

3,70,87,601 


The following mil show the Districts which famish the chief arti- 
cles of Eayport from the Madras Presidency. It is however to be re- 


* There can haxdly he said to he any ionport of “Puhlio” treasure. This 7;700 Ks. was 
merely a transfer firom one Kofussil treasury to another, 






2 ^^ — A::* it \> uiily purely e<mmK‘r<*ial irani>a('(iom tliat, ore now 
coining uiulei not ire, eXJ>ovt^ oi' ** Vrintfv Troasiivc'’ only, are entered 
in (^>1. (>. TlH'rt‘ U INiblie Timsniv /‘y/^poriod. But ilio Exports 
oT (r(‘a^ui‘e, ])ublie and private, are a.s rollow?^ lor two yoaiu 

JSoiboL 3851-52 

V.x\)oyU, lU. 

Private Trousnre. . , .ll,!)r,Gr)l 2n, l2,(!50 
Public Treasure*. . . .3Jbt^G,0t)0 r»5, 12,1)00 . 

41V.)r,G01 88, 54, 050 

Excluding ‘‘Company's Bills,’' tlic Exports and Imports together, 
aV('rago(l 800 \ lues a year, for the 10 years, eiidiug 1849-50 ; and for 
the last; three years it avorngod 4071 lacs. The last year of these 
throe it rose to 5(>0 lues, ns ibilows : 


1852-i>3 

Import.^. 

Exports. 

Total. 


Lacs. 

JiacH. 


McrcbandiBc . J 

127-72 

1 328-50 

450-22 

Bullion i 

108-78 

! 4-15 

i 

112-93 


i 23(1-00 

j 332-05 

509-15 


From the Table given in page 150, the following eompavisOTis may 
be made bet.weeu the JIrd 10 years ending 1848-84, and the hist 10 
years ending 1852-58, 

Exports. 

LacR, 

ATcraec annual increase in MorchandiKO, (or loPj to 24>‘J 

lacs) Ool. 5 881 

Average annual increase in Piivatc Bullion, (or 12'^ to 
I7.i kes) Col. 0 4J 

Increase in Ilxport s. . 92 f 
iMrOKTO. 

Average annual increase in Merchandise, (or 94 to 124-; 

lacs) Col. 2. 30f 

Average annual increnso in Court’s Bills (or 0'17 to 36J) 

Col. 3 3C 

Average annual increase in Private Bullion (or 29 f to 56|) . . 27 

Increase in Imports. . . . . . 93f 

' ^ t>««B of Iftto yem to Bmgal, Bcauliay tmd Burmah. 
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inciubcred tluit largo qtuintitios of Grain, Indigo, Glice, Tobacco, 
Cliillios, Oil-seeds, Sugar, and Piece Goods, arc grown or manufactur- 
ed for Iiome consumption. 


DvU'l Nut» . . . 
('hilliVs, . , , , 
(.'octumul, , , , , 



(’oiraml (’oir Roju*?;, 
Wool, , 
(’ottoii (loud/, , 


Fruit.-', 

i»lu,‘»s , . , , , 

(train, 

ln<li^!>>, , , , . 

.M olu.'iMt'M I »r J 

Oils 

JSultjadrts . , . . 

Oil-HcedM, , . . 

t^kuni luid liiduH, . 

5(t>up, ♦ . ♦ . 


Uollary ami l\Ialal)ar. 

Murtli uiul tSoiilIi Areot, and Nortlicrn Circars. 
IMuluhiu* untl Arcot 
J^alom and M v^^ore. 

Tnivancorc, Cocliin and C^auara. 

11‘llary, TintUiVflly, Cudduptdi and Coimbatore. 
Mutlrais (1iinglt*i)ut, Tiinjoiv, Madura, Kajaliiniin- 
dry, Xt‘lb>ri‘, Vinagapatum, Pondicherry, andMa- 
snlipatuni. 

South ami Xorlli Arc«d, and Vkagapatom. 

Xclluv, Ciiddapah and ^lulabur, 
llujalnuuudry, Ganjain, Xcllore and Tanjore. 
Cuddiipah, Kellorc, Korth and South Avcot. 

North Areot and Ciiddapah. 

Sahmi, South and North Arcot, and Cuddapah. 

Ned loro, Salem, and Coiinbatoro. 
llujahmundry, Oaiijam, and Nelloro. 
Se<’undera))ad, Bcllury, Cuddapah, Trichinopoly, 
Vwagapalain and l^Iadraa. 

Trantxuel>ar and Madi'us, 

C(H)rg and Travuncoro. 


Spiril.s 

Sugar, 


Timber and Plauk^, 

'i'obuceo, 

Turmeric, 

Wax untl Wux C^ndh^^!^, , * , . 

Wt,od«(lW), 

Sandalwood, 


Mtidnw, North and South Arcot. 

Ganjuni, Vij!agai>atam, Noilh and South Arcot, and 
(huhiapub. 

Travaucorts CoimlKitorc, and Ounara, 
hlurtulipatam, Trichinoi)oly, Ncllorc, Cuddapah, 
and Chingloinit. 

Nellorc, Rajahmundry, Cuddapah, and North Arcot. 
Guntoor, Cuddupali, Pondicherry and Madras, 
North Arcot and Cuddapah. 

Yizagapatam, Canara, Malabar, and Coimbatore. 


Note.— Tbc produce of tho Northern Bistiicts aro sent to Mimeoorcottah, Calingapatam, 
Ooringa and Vizagapatam for exportation, 

Tho produce of tho Soutliem Districts ars sent to Pondicherry, Cuddaloro, Tran^uebeu, 
and Ncgaiiatam for exportation. 

Tho produce of tho Westexm Districts>ro gonorally brought in carts to Madras for ex- 
portation, 


THE CHIEF IMPORTS 

From tho llHitod Kingclon^ arc Wearing Apparel, Books, Stationery, 
Cotton Twist and Yam, Piece Goods dyed, printed, and plain. Earthen- 
ware, Glass-ware, J ewoUory, Molt liquor, Metals manufactured and 
Oilman’s-stores, Saddlery, Silk Piece Goods, Spirits, Wines, and 
Woollkii*, 
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From Amenca, plain Cotton Groods, Class-ware, Ice and Timber. 

From tbe Drugs, Gold Thread and Lace, Orchella weed. 

From the Cape of Good Soj^e, plain Piece Goods, Flour, Horses. 

From Ceylon^ Chanks, Piece Goods dyed and plain, Camphor, Cocoa- 
nuts, Emeralds, foreign SiUc Piece Goods, Brandy, Tobacco and Wood. 

From China, Confectionery,- Fireworks, Rosin, false Pearls, Porce- 
lain, Silk Piece Goods and Tea. 

From France, Stationery, Corks, Perfumery, Brandy, Champagne, 
Claret. 

From Mauritim, Flour. 

From N. 8. Wales, Horses, Bolt Copper, Pipe Staves. 

From Peyu, Terra Japonica, Cocoanuts, Paddy and Rice. 

The following observations on the Trade Returns of the Madras 
Presidency were drawn up with a view of explaining the late in- 
crease in the import of Bullion ; but they give also an idea of the 
increase of Trade during the last 29 years. 


Ycaxs. 

1 Imports. 

1 Exports. 

Merchandise. 

Company’s 

BiUs. 

Priyate Trea- 
snxe. 

Merchandise 

Private Trea- 
sure, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1824- 25 

1825- 26 

1826- 27 

1827- 28 

1828- 29 

1829- 30 

1830- 31 

1831- 32 

1832- 33 

1833- 34 

Lacs. 
104-55 
100*30 
88*46 
98*10 
^ 94*26 
^ 96*39 
^ 86*82 
^ 75-03 
94-70 
103-10 

Lacs. 

00*20 

00*19 

tsi 00*08 

2 0*0*32 
® 00*37 
^ 00*09 

S 00*16 
^ 00*08 

00*00 

00*20 

Lacs. 

44-90 

37-06 
w 32-74 
^ 36-28 

26-31 
§3 22-40 
i 20-37 
h 26-33 
^ 26-43 

26-76 

Lacs. 
176-21 
. 173-86 

S 148-77 
-j 163-27 
^ 166*07 
a 165*20 
n 133-53 
^ 141*67 
< 140*36 
138*46 

Lacs, 

4*42 

5*38 
f; 8-98 

e, 10-12 

Q.qi 

1 12*65 

I 7*85 
^ 17-80 
^ 26*93 

23*67 

1834- 35 

1835- 36 

1836- 37 

1837- 38 

1838- 39 

1839- 40 

1840- 41 

1841- 42 

1842- 43 

97-72 
os 89-65 

2 105*62 
® 100*45 
c, 103*48 
104*77 

1 113*76 
-5 105*24 

93*66 . 

1-13 

a; 2'66 

t- 30-18 

S 19-55 

S, 15-44 
f 3-73 
§ 6-86 
<1 11-42 

6-17 

33*42 
.*.32*65 
? 33*28 
g 25*35 
! o 35*28 
f 27*88 
g 30*32 
<< 28*89 

28*68 

167-00 
»■ 191-46 

S 221-07 

S 163-17 
„ 189-72 

M 199-83 

1 198-80 

4 226-60 
227-00 

11*06 
. 8*41 
£ 8*49 
^ 17-25 

S) 15*66 

n 11-10 
> 10-02 
\< 3*33 

2*82 

1843- 44 

1844- 45 

1845- 46 

1846- 47 

1847- 48 

1848- 49 

1849- 50 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 

1852- 53 

98-47 
. 142-45 
« 124-18 

S 126-07 
— 120-51 
§3124-92 
g 123-93 

1 131-30 ) 3 . 
^ 128-25 1 i 
127-72) 3 

20*28 

24*65 
w 50*90 

S 38*53 
” 46*61 
§3 1700 

1 43*02 
^ 37-77) o 
31-30 5 2 
62-31) 'i* 

49*08 

65*43 
c4 66*01 
g 49*60 
^ 37-00 
& 26*75 

I 42*36 
^ 60*42) ^ 

^ 61*79 U, 
108*78 ) 

222*96 

268*34 

9 241*06 

S 241*08 
^ 195*90 
%> 197*34 
g 229*28 
h 256*37) ^ 
^ 248*62 } S 
328*50) 

18-33 

7-42 

S 9-06 

31-80 

36-62 
a 22-38 
g 9-10 

5 11-971 00 
23-42 Z 
4-15) .1 


X 
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IT. B. — As i( is only pnvely coTmiiovciul trausactions that are now 
coming iiiiJc'V nolioo, exports of “ Tripato Treasiu’o” only, ai-e entered 
in Gol. (>. Tlioro is uo Public Treasure H;?porfced. But the Exports 
of Iroiisnro, public and priralc, are as follows for two ji-ears. 

1850-Sl 1851-52 

Kxpoi-ts, ns. Es. 

Private Treasure. . . .11,97,601 23,42,659 
Public Treasure*. . . .33,00,000 65,12,000 . 

44,07,691 88,54,650 

Excluding “ Company’s Bills,” the Exports and Imports together, 
averaged 399 1 lacs a year, for tlie 10 years, ending 1849-60 ; and for 
tbo last three years it averaged 407^ lacs. The lust year of these 
three it rose to 5G9 lacs, as follows : 


1852-53 1 Imports. 

i 

Exports. 

Total. 

Merchandise . . 
Bullion 

Lacs. 

127*72 

108*78 

Laos. 

328-50 

4*15 

Tjacs 

450-22 

112-93 

236*50 

332*65 

569-15 


From tho Table given in page 159, the following comparisons may 
bo made between the /rs# 10 years ending 1833-34, and the ksf- 10 
years ending 1852-53. 

Exvorts. 

Lacs. 


Average annual increase in Merchandise, (or 154f to 243 

lacs) Col. 5 88,^ 

Average annual increase in Private Bullion, (or 12-| to 
17.1 laos) Col. 6 4i 


Increase in Exports. . 92f 


Imports. 

Average annual increase in Merchandise, (or 94 to 124J 

laos) Col. 2 : 30J 

Average annual increase in Court’s Bills (or 0T7 to 364) 

Col. 3 36 


Average annual increase in Private BuUion (or 29f to 56.f) . . 27 

Increase in Imports. . . . . . 93f 


of ]*te years to BengaJ, Bombay and Boimab. 
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This shows how the Bullion flowed in, to adjust the difference be- 
tween the Exports and Imports ; including in the latter, the Honora- 
ble Court’s Bills to a large amount. 

But in the last three years, a very great increase has taken place in 
the Import of Bullion, owing to the Expoi^ts of Merchandise being 
yet more in excess of the Imports than before. 

If we compare these three years with the first 10 years, we find tho 
case stands as follows : — 

Increase in the annual Ejcj^oHs of Merchandise, (i. e.) 
from 154 lacs to the average of the last three years^ 


Col, 5 123-43 

Increase of Treasm’e, from 12*77 to the average of the 

last three years. Col. 6, . . 0*41 

Total increase of Exports. 123*84 

Against which we have to set the following : — 

Increase of Imports of Merchandise from 94*17 to tho 

average of the last three years, Col. 2. .. 34*94 

Increase in Court’s Bills from 0*17 to the average of the 

last three years, Col. 3 40*29 

Total increase of Imports 76*23 

Lea^fing a difference of. 48*61 


stiU to be made good ; and it will be perceived accordingly, from 
Col. 4, that the average increased imports of Bullion, during the last 
three years have amounted to 47*15 lacs — (i. e. from 29*86 lacs to 
77 lacs.) 

Finally, if we take the last year of the table by itself, and compare 
it with the average of the first 10 years, we find the following result, 

• Exports. 

Lacs. 

Annual increase in Merotandise, (154f to 328^), Col. 5.. 173^ 

Annual decrease in Private Treasure, (12f to 17|), Ool. 6. 8 J 
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Total increase in Exports 



IxMPO’U'l’S. 


lufvoaj^o In Morcliandihie, {Oil C-oL 2 33j 

Inei’oaso in Ilon'blo Court's Bills, (0*17 to 32'31), OoL 3.. 52^ 

Total iucrcase in Imports 85^ 

Th<^ balance remaining to bo made good is TO], lacs, and it will bo 
perceived accordingly Irom Col. 4, that the increased imports of Btd- 
iion arc from to 108-^ lacs, or 79 lacs. 

!lenco it appears that the import of Merchandise has not been able 
to k<‘ep puce with the export of the same during past years, whence 
\v(i may infer, that if the exports should be much further and rapidly 
incrousecl, the ijnports must full short in a still greater ratio than 
heretofore. 

Had it not- been for the Honorable Courtis BiUs, — an import of Bul- 
lion and Treasure to the extent of 4G1 lacs altogether, (362 lacs within 
the lust 10 yours,) over and above what has been imported, must have 
taken place j and, coming from England, must have boon brought to 
(ho Mint. 

Should any circumstanco cause a stoppage of the Honorable Court's 
Bills, an iucroaso in (ho import of Bullion must take place, to the ex- 
tent of 36 to ‘iO lacs per annum, oven if no increased excess of ex- 
ports over imports of jMerchandiao should happen simultaneously ; but 
if the latter circumstuucc should bo also called into operation, a still 
larger extension of the Bullion trade must ensue. 

Tlioro is Homo probability of the event just refen’ed to taking place, 
us the Honorublc Court have entered into contracts with various Rail- 
way Companies, which seem likely to diminish their demands upon 
tlio Indian Treasuries. In respect to the Madras Presidency, the en- 
gagomout entered into giiarantoos the completion of work estimated 
at 4 crorcs of Rupees, within a period of 5 years ; and as tho propor- 
tion of that amount disbursed within tho coun(ry, will probably be 
about ono-half, it would appear that tho drafts from tho Treasury will 
bo at tho rate of 40 lacs per annum. Other contracts are also in 
contemplation, and as tho payments thus made arc replaced^^ by cash 
paid in London, and (bus have precisely the financial (not commer- 
cial) effect of Bills, it is most pi’obablc that the Honorable Court wiU 
greatly diminish, if not altogether put a stop to further issues of the 
latter. 

If. Tho effect of an European war cannot yet he ascertained. 
The remarks did not contemplate such a contingency. 
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Shipping and Tonnage, FoH St George, 1803. 


Colours. j 

An’ivcd. 

Depai*ted. ! 

English 

Vessels. 

803 

Tonnage. 

2,41,114 

Vessels. 

1,214 

Tonnage. 

3,12,831 

French 

178 

36,172 

217 

38,631 

American. 

6 

2,290 

6 

2,039 

Arabian 

226 

26,602 

273 

31,405 

Belgian 

3 

1,380 

•3 

1,380 

Bombay 

154 

7,632 

24(1 

12,208 

Portuguese 

173 

3,076 

162 

2,711 

ISTative . 

4,246 

1,73,010 

6,070 

2,19,743 


5,787 

4,90,276 

7,184 

6,20,948 


Madras or Fort St. George. 

In 1611 the Company sent out a vessel called the Glohe^^ under 
Captain Hippon, to endeavour to open a trade on the Coromandel 
Coast. Surat was then their only Factory. Captain Hippon touched 
at Pulicat, hut the Dutch Covernor Yan Wersicke refused to let him 
trade there, and he went on to Masulipatam, where a Factory was 
established. 

In 1625, two years after the massacre of the English by the Dutch, 
at Ambogna, their Agents at Bantam, in Java, suggested to the autho- 
rities in Europe, the expediency of directing their attention to the 
trade on the Coromandel Coast, and at the close of the season, des- 
patched a vessel from Batavia to a place on the coast 40 miles north 
of PuKcat, where a small trading establishment was set up with the 
assistance of Armoogum Moodeliar, the chief man of that neighbour- 
hood, and after whom the English gave the place a name (Armegon).* 
To this place in 1628 the Masulipatam Factory was transferred in 
consequence of some trouble there with the native powers. Whether 
it was owing to the ill-will of the Yencatagherry Zemindar, or the 
place not being convenient for the inland trade in Piece Goods, the 
Factory did not exist long. Mr. Francis Day, who was then the 
chief of the Factory proposed a move to the south of the Dutch Set- 


* Soe Doorgarazapataam,’^ page 146. 




lleuioiit of Piilk'at, iincl iti A, J"). an aiuicablo arrangement was 
made Avith the lot*ul Xaik or Cliieflain, Damerlu Voncaladry Naidoo, 
]>y Avhieli the iMigliKli Avere t,o be allowed a sottloiuont at a small Coo- 
pum or lisliiiig villag(^ Avliieli is now 3Iadras. It Avas necessary Iioav- 
(‘Vc'r to liuAt* a formal grant from the recognized SoA^ereign, aa^Iio Avas 
1lR*n Ilunga. lloy(‘i% a descendant of tlio ancient Vyoyaniiggur 
Kings, After tlu‘ir defeat by the Muliomedau Kings of Beejapoor 
anti i iol<*ondah, at the battle of IVllieolUi (A. 1). 15G4), the broken rem- 
nant (if royalty fell back on their inure soiilliern i^ossossions ; first to 
Ik^nnatMiuda on tlu' Ixirdcrs of (Aiddapah and Belhiry, and then A. D, 
Idn 1 to (liaiulraglu'ny. l^'rom this place the llayel issued his Sun- 
nud on the 1st Min*ch granting permissLon for the English to 

build a Fort. It was one of the last royal acts of his race, for in 
ItiltJ, tht' Kuotiib-Sluiheo Kings of the Deccan drove him out of the 
c*<»uutry, and ho became a refugee in [Mysore. 

It was diiwtcd in the fcDunniid that the settlement should be called 
aftiw the Iluy(‘l: viz. tStree-llunga-PutnuTn, or the ToAvn of Stree 
llunga; Init the Local Naik Avislicd it called Chonnapa after his fa- 
ther, and this Avas done. To this day it is notknoAni to the Kalives 
by any otlun* nanu^ than Clicnnapa-rutnum, or Ohennuputnum. Why 
it caiuo to bo calk'd Sladras, no one can tell. 

W’ilhont waiting for instructions from ilio Court of Directors, Mr. 
Day proe<H‘de(l Avith great alacrity to the construction of ii fortress, 
Avliicb in India is soon surrounded by a loAvn. The latter ho alloAA^cd 
to reliiin its Indian api>cllation, but the former ho named Fori 
Un)rir\ Thu territory gniufod extended five miles along shore and 
(»ne iulaiub 

In IJM 1, the money expended on the fortifications amounted to 
and it Avas computed that £2,000 more Avoidd be requisite, 
and u garrison of one hundred soldiers, to render the station impreg- 
nable to the Native IWers. The garrison aiApcavs aftenvards to have 
hmi much duninisbod, as in 1(>52 there Avere only tA\xmty-six soldiers 
in the fortrehs. 

Tn 1053, the Agent and Council of Madras AAxro raised to the rank 
of a BrcHulemy. In IGo-t, the Court of Directors ordered the Pro- 
Hident and Council of Ifort. St. George, to reduce t-heir civil establish- 
ment to tAVO factors and a guard of ten soldiers. In 1058, the Com- 
pany's ^settlements in Bengal, aawo placed in subordination to Fort 
St Gteofgc. M 16C1^ Bir Ed\m'd Winter w^as appointed President 
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at Madras ; but in 1G65, ^vas suspended, and Mr. George Foxcroft 
appointed to succeed liim. On the arrival of the latter, Sir Edward 
Winter seized and imprisoned him, and kept possession of Fort St. 
George until the 22nd August 1668, when he delivered it up to the 
Commissioners from England, on condition of receiving a full pardon 
for all offences. Mr. Foxcroft then assumed the Government, which 
he filled until 1671, when he embarked for Europe, and was suc- 
ceeded by Sir William Langhorne. This year the Sovereign of the 
Carnatic made over to the Company his moiety of the Customs at 
Madras, for a fixed rent of 1,200 Pagodas, or 4,200 Es. per annum. 
In 1676, the pay of an European soldier at Madras was twenty-one 
shillings per month, in full, for provisions and necessaries of every 
kind. In Feb. 1678, Streynsham Master, Esq., was made Governor, 

Gradually other factories were established to the north eastward, 
and the whole of them continued under the authority of the Madras 
Government imtil 1681, when Bengal was separated from Madras. 

In 1681, Mr. William Gifford was appointed Governor of Fort St. 
George. In the same year he was appointed to Bengal, and Mr. 
Yule appointed President of Fort St. George. 

In 1682, the Court of Directors of the East India Company order- 
ed the institution of a Bank at Madras, and at this time we find the 
servants of the Government constituting themselves a little oligarchy, 
regarding with jealousy and disdain all other traders, whom they de- 
signated ^interlopers,' and carrying their cliquism to such length 
that they accepted with gratitude an injunction from the Court that 
they should not intermarry with the families of interlopers ! on the 
12th December 1687, the population of the city of Madx'as, Fort St. 
George, and the villages within the Company's boundaries, was re- 
ported in the Public Letter to the Court of Directors, to be 300,000 
persons. In 1687 Pondicherry was established by the French, and in 
1689 Fort St. David was built by the English. In 1691, Mr. Yule 
was dismissed, and Mr. Higginson appointed his successor. 

In 1698, Mr. Thomas Pitt was appointed Governor and in that 
year the revenue was 40,000 Pagodas, or 140,000 Eupees. But by 
this time questions of law began to arise among the Company, their 
servants, and the people with whom they had transactions. An At- 
torney General was therefore sent to Madras for the better regulation 
of the Company's interests. Still what between the Commissary 
Generals, and Supervisors, who were sent out to control the Go- 



vornor, and tlio CMllcors of the Now London Company/’ wlio, 
in Inul obliiinod a Oliartor Irom William and Mary, disputes 

ran so hig‘li that tlio Irado began rapidly to decline. In 1G98 Port 
Arilliam was built. In ITOl, ]Mr. President Pitt expressed bis fears 
iluit the Natives would Inibo the Arab fleet, to assist them in block- 
ading tbe gannson of Madras. In 1702, Madras was besieged by 
Daoud Khun, one of Auriuigzebc^s generals, who said be had orders 
to demolish it. altogether. Up to 1703, gunpowder formed one of the 
articles supplied from lilngland ; but about this period the manufac- 
turo of it was so much improved at Madras, as to preclude the neces- 
sity of sending any mort\ In 1707 Calcutta became a Presidency^ 
independent of Madras. In 1708 the Grovernor, Mr. President Pitt, 
was much alanuod by a dispute among tbo Natives about precedence ; 
one party described as the rlght-hmid caste, and the other as t/ie left- 
hand eante, each threatening to leave the place, and retire to St. 
Thoin^, if the sui>oiiority wore not granted.* 

The two East India Companies wore united in 1708. At this period 
there wore only 300 European settlers at Madras, of whom 200 were 
military. 

In 1720, George I., by letters patent, established a Eccorder^s 
C’uurt at Madras (as well as Bombay and Calcutta) for the administra- 
tion of Civil and Criminal Justice. The Courts consisted of a Mayor 
and nine Aldermen, of wliom seven were natural born subjects. The 
Mayors were olocied by the Aldermen, and held power for one year. 
Appeals wore allowed to the Governor in Council. 

Prom the junction of the rival East India Companies, in 1708, 
wo have no authentic annals of Madras until 1746, when it was be- 
t<iogod by the French from the Mauritius, \mdor M. De La Bourdonnais. 

The following account of the state of Madras, and the siege is taken 
from Onn('/s History of the Carnaiic.^^ 

The town consist ed of three divisions ; that to the south oxtondod 
about 400 yards in hmgth Irom north to south, and about 100 yards 
in bn^adth ; uotu 3 but tlio English or other Europeans under their 
protection, resided in this division, which contained about 50 good 
houses, an JCuglish and a Eoman Catholic Church, together with the 
rosideuco of the Factory, and other buildings belonging to tho Com- 
pany ; it was surrounded with a slender wall, defended with four bas- 

, ^ ill# iiUildltttg and liwctr belong to one of tlioae “ hands, and 

tlioir oidy yet kept under hy the exercise of authonty, 
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tions and as many batteries, but these were very slight and defective 
in their construction, nor had they any outworks to defend them ; 
this quarter has long been known in Europe by the name of Fort St. 
George, and was in India called for distinction, the White Town. On 
the north of this, and' contiguous, was another division, much larger 
and worse fortified, in which were many very good habitations be- 
longing to the Armenian and to the richest of the Indian merchants, 
who resided in the Company’s Territory ; this quarter was called the 
Black Town. Beyond this division, and to the north of it, was a an- 
lurh, where the Indian Natives of aU ranks had their habitation pro- 
miscuously. Besides these three divisions, which composed the town 
of Madras, there were two large and populous villages* about a mile 
to the southward of it, within the Company’s Territory, and these 
were likewise inhabited by Indian Natives. 

There were 2,50,000 inhabitants in the Company’s Territory, of 
whom the greatest part were Natives of India, of various castes and 
religions ; amongst these were three or four thousand of those Indian 
Christians who call themselves Portuguese, and pretend to be descend- 
ed from that nation. The English in the Colony did not exceed the 
number of 300 men ; and 200 of these were the Soldiers of the gar- 
rison ; but none of them excepting two or three of their Ofl&cers, had 
ever seen any other service than that of the parade ; the rest of the 
English inhabitants, solely employed in the occupations of commerce, 
were stiU more imfit for military services. 

On the 8th September 1746 the French had finished a battery of five 
mortars to the south, and bombarded the town without intermission 
until the next morning, when two English deputies went to their 
camp, to treat with M. De La Bourdonnais, who insisted that the 
town should be delivered up to him on his own terms : and threaten- 
ed in case of refusal, to make a general assault. As soon as the de- 
puties returned, the bombardment recommenced, and continued until 
the evening, when it was suspended for two hours, during the confer- 
ence of another deputy sent from the town ; after which it continu- 
ed during the rest of the night. 

The next morning, the 10th September, the deputies returned to 
the French camp, and, after some altercations, consented to the arti- 
cles of capitulation, which had been dictated to them in the first con- 
ference. It was agreed that the English should surrender themselves 

* Ormo prolbatly refers to Triplicate aad Egmore. 
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])i‘I«oiicr« ur war ; that llio town should be imiuodiuiely delivered up ; 
but Hull it should be aTtorwurds ransoiued. ]\1. Do La Bourdonnais 
p;avi^ his [)r<.>mi.so dial, lie 'svould settle the ransoiu oil easy and mode- 
rate tenus. 

1’he eapi(\ilatiou was signed iu the afternoon, when M. Dc La 
ISourdonuais, at the head of a hirgo bod}" of troGjis, marched to the 
gales, wlu'rc* ho retaaved tlic Leys from tlio Governor. There was not 
u man kilit‘d in the I^hvneh camp during the siege ; four or five Eng- 
lisluaon wtav kilkd iti the town l)y the explosion of the bombs, which 
lilu‘wist^ ilost roved two or throti liousos. 

-Millie merebamliso, and a part of the military stores, belonging 
to the lOast Jitdia, Company, together with all the naval stores found 
in tile tfiwn, liad hemi laden on board of the French ships ; these ar- 
tieh'M, ae<*ordiug to the computation made by t ho French, amounted 
lu XlJiO,UOO sterUug, and the gold and silver of which they tookpos- 
m*ssiou, to the value of £31,000 sterling ; the half of the artillery and 
military storoa was estimated at £*24,000 sterling : all the other ofTccts 
and monduiudise wore relin<iuislicd to the proprietors of them. It 
was agroi'd that the Fror*ch shoidd evacuate the tovui before the end 
oi' the, ensuing January, after which the English wore to remain in 
iinssessiou of it, without being attacked by them again during* the 
war, Tpon these eoriditious the Governor and Council of Madras 
agr<*e<l to pay the sum of 1,100,000 Ihigodas, or £440,000 sterling. 

. I >upb‘Ix on the departure of M. De La Bonrdoniiais, had appointed 
one I^ivudis, a Swiss, to be Governor of Madras, but iu a short time, 
the French inhabitants of Poudichorry, instructed by M. Diipleix’s 
tnnissarics, assembled and drew up a representation, addressed to M. 
Duploix and the Council, in which they set forth the necessity, as 
they prett/ndod, of annulling the treaty of ransom. M. Duploix, and 
the tJouncil of l^oiidichorry, affecting to respect the general voice of 
the inhabitants, which they had suborned, iuslructcd Paradis to exc- 
imt(j this rosolutiou. On the 30th of October, tho inhabitants of Ma- 
dras were called t ogether ; tho I^Vciich garrison was drawn up under 
anus, and a imiuifosto addressed to the Ihiglisb, was publicly read. 
This paper coiUaiuod the following declaration and injunctions. 

Tlio treaty of runsoru made with M. Do Jja Bourdonnais, was de- 
clared null. Tho English wero enjoined to deliver up tho keys of all 
without exception ; all merchandise, plate, provisions, 
wtndike stored; and horseS; were declared tho property of the French 
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Company ; but tbe Englisli were permitted to dispose of tbeir move* 
ables, clotbes, and tlie jewels of tbe women : they were required to 
give tbeir parole, not to act against the Frencb nation until tbey 
should be exchanged ; and it was declared, that those who refused to 
obey this injimction, should be arrested and sent to Pondicherry. All 
excepting such as were willing to take the oath of allegiance to the 
French king, were ordered to quit the town in four days, and were 
prohibited from taking up their residence within the bounds of Ma- 
dras, or in any of the country houses belonging to the English with- 
out those boimds. 

Such injurious and distressful terms aggravated the iniquity of that 
breach of public faith which produced them. 

The French put their manifesto into execution with the utmost ri- 
gour, and took possession of the effects of the English with an avari- 
cious exactitude rarely practised by those who suddenly acquire valu- 
able booties : the fortunes of most of the English inhabitants were 
ruined. The Governor and several of the principal inhabitants were 
conducted by an escort of 400 men to Pondicherry : here M. Du- 
pleix, under pretence of doing them honour, caused them to enter the 
town in an ostentatious procession, which exposed them to the view 
of 50,000 spectators, like prisoners led in triumph. Others of the in- 
habitants, with several of the military Officers, resolved not to give 
their parole, alleging very justly, that the breach of the treaty of 
ransom released them from that which they had given to M. De La 
Bom’donnais : and these made their escape out of the town by night, 
and, travelling through the country by various roads, went to the 
English Settlement of Fort St. David, which then became the seat of 
the Presidency, and so continued till 1752.” 

The Peace of Aix La Chapellc took place in 1748, and the arrange- 
ments consequent on it reached India at the end of 1749, when Ma- 
dras was restored to the English. The French, during the four years 
they occupied it, had considerably improved the Fort, by enlarging 
and strengthening the bastions and batteries.. They had also demo- 
lished that part of Black Town immediately adjoining the IsT. wall of 
the Fort, and formed an excellent * glacis. Another glacis had also 
been cleared to the south. The defences however were considered far 
less strong than those at Fort St. David. As far back as 1743, Mr. 
Smith, the Engineer, had proposed an extension of the works to the 
west; but it was not till 1756, when another war with the French was 
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expected, tliat liis plans were carried out ; tlioy liad now been approv- 
ed of by Mr. Ilobins. Abotit 4,000 coolies were set to work, and 
tlio lordllcatimis were considerably strongtbened by tlio time Lally 
iulviimnd on Madras. 

Tlic' sf’cond sic<>e of [Madras was conducted by Lally, mid commenc- 
ed in IH^ccinbor 1708. On tlic 9tb Docoiubor Colonel Lawrence wbo 
<‘Ciinniandod tbc Eiiglisli witlulrow all liis outposts to Choultry 
Jiain/' and on the I'ith into the Port. The following description of 
Clundtry Plain/^ is from Orino, Vol. III. p. 385. The foot notes 
will show the loealtios as they exist in 1851. 

The ground so (‘ailed, comnionccth about 2,000 yards south-west 
of tlu^ white town of [Madras, or Port St. George, from which it is 
separated 'by t wo rivex^, Tho one, called the river of TripHcane,* 
winding from tho 'west, gains tho soa about a thousand yards to the 
south of tho glacis. Tho otlierf coming from the north-west, passoth 
near tho 'western side of tho Black Town, tho extremity of which is 
high ground, which tho river rounds, axxd continues to the cast, until 
within 100 j^ards of the soa, where it washeth tho foot of tho glacis 
and then turning to tho south contiiiuoth parallel with the boach, 
until it jidnsthe mouth and bar of tho river of Triplicano. ‘From 
tho turning of tho river at tho high ground, a canal, J striking to the 
south, comnumieates with tlio river of Triplicano. The low ground 
inchided by the (ihniincls of the two rivers and tlxo canal, is called the 
island, § whiclx is tibout 3,000 yards in ciroumforonco. 1,200 yards 
from tho strand of the sea is^a long bridgcH loading from the island 
over tho Triplicano river, to a roadlf which continues south to the 
town of Bt. Thomfi. Another bridge* * over tho canal, leads to the 
west, and amongst otlicrs to a village called Egmoro, from which this 
bridge takes it name. Coming from tho south or west, these two 
bx*idg(‘s afford tho only convenient access to tho Port or white town, 
exccipfing another [access] along the strand of the sea, when the 
barf t of the Txaplicane river is choked with sand. All tho ground 

^ Omw* rc ful’s to tlic Cooum near tho Govemmont Ilunsc. 
t Ormo refers to timt hranch of the strunm that ilows unclor tho ’Wullajali bridge. 

J At tho back of tho noHpital. It is crossed by a liridgo near Sfc. Mary^s Burial Ground. 

J It is called “ tho I.sland^* to this day. 

II Whoro tho Gt>rcxnmciit House hritlgc now is. 

% Ortao refers to tho road through Tiiplicano ; where it branebos fVom the Mount Bead 
at fbts Tannah, whi^ was about tho N. E. boundary of Choultiy Plain. 

' ' ♦ ^ *3510 bridge mentioned in tho Sd foot note, 

1 1 TTie blur nm the Marine 
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between tlie St. Thome road^^ and the sea, is £Qled witb villages and 
enclosures ; and so is that on the left, for half a mile towards the 
Choultry Plain, from which a road and several smaller passages lead 
through them to the St. Thom6 road. The Choultry Plain extends 
two miles to the west of the enclosures which hound the St. Thome 
road, and terminates on the other side at a large body of water called 
the Meliapore tank,f behind which runs with deep windings, the Tri- 
pKcane river.J The road from the Mount ;passes two miles and a half 
under the mound [or bund] of the tan]?:,§ and at its issue into the 
Choultry Plain, was a kind of defile, formed by the mound on one 
hand, and buildings with thick enclosures on the other. 

The troops in the Fort were 1,758 men of the Euroj)ean force, (in- 
cluding OflB.cers, 64 Topasses’^ or Portuguese gunners, and 89 Caf- 
fres,”) and 2,220 Sepoys. The non-military inhabitants were 150, 
and they were appropriated without distinction, to serve out stores 
and provisions for the garrison. The Native boatmen had been re- 
tained by special encouragement, and their huts and boats were con- 
sidered safe under the sea-wall. The Nawab (Mahomed Ali, alias 
Wallajah) also took refuge in the Fort ; (but on the 20th of February, 
he found his way by sea to Negapatam.) On the 15th December 
1758, the day after the French troops occupied the suburbs of the 
Fort and Black Town, a daring midnight sally was made by Colonel 
Draper (well known by his controversy with Junius) and 500 picked 
men. He advanced on the quarters of the regiment of Lorraine 
which were near the present site of Putcheapah^s Hall, and threw 
them into confusion, but failed to effect his object through the care- 
lessness and timidity of his Drummers, who created an alarm when 
they ought to have been silent, and who were not to be found, 
when it was necessary to beat a retreat. The regiment of Lally was 
quartered near the beach, (about where the office of Parry and Co. is 
now,) and came to the rescue, on which Draper fought his way back 
into the Fort. Several of his officers were killed, among whom was 
Major Polier, who had surrendered Fort St. David, and who sought 
death on this occasion. Out of the 500 men, 103 were left prisoners, 50 

* That is the road to St. Thom6 through Triplicane. 

t That is the “ Long Tank.’^ So that Choultry Plain extended from about Govern- 
ment House to just beyond the Cathedral. The ‘‘Plain” was probably to the west of the 
Mount Road, i. e. the space now occupied by the Divisions of Nungumbaucum and 
Egmore, 

% He alludes to the Cooum beyond the Pemale Asylum. 

§ Prom Moonapillay’s Choultry to near the Cathedralt 



wore killed, aiul ">0 eiiino in wounded. In tliis sally Ooiiiit D'Estaigu* 
<itk(‘n prisoner hy tlio Frcueli. 

Lally llien C‘nga;^v<l in liis siege oiicvaiions, and on tlic 2d of Ja- 
luutry, irol),tlui Ijorraine badoiy of 12 guns oiicued 500 yards nortli- 
\ves|. of the N. W. angle of tlio k\>ri — and soon after, Lally’s battery, 
i 15 guns, bc‘ing 2 TvS and LS's) wliieli was between tlio present Light 
House and llu^ sea, or a lUilc more north. It was chiefly from this 
poiiil that the appronelu\s *werc made. There was also a hatlory of 4 
guns snbsiMiuently raised 50t) yards N. W* of tlio Fort, on what was 
tlu‘n tlu‘ burying ground, (close to the Obelisk or Monument, where 
thrt‘e yi>ulb"5 were killed by Hgbiniiig in 185o.) There was also dur- 
ing t!u^ siege, a ])allery of 4 guns, a litile to tlio east of where the 
iSeiuu’ul Hospital now stands. It ouliladcd the north face of tlio Fort, 
’(’he khvmdi also occupied the imi>ortant i>ositioii of St. Tliome, but 
tbev <rul uo< attempt much against the south or S. W. of the Fort; 
two 18 pounders only being brought to boar upon it, from the bar 
near what is now the Marine Yilla. 

On the 12th January a second sally was made by 200 Europeans, 
and 400 Sepoys, under Jfajor Broreton, ngahiKst a breastwork to the 
sfuiluward, whi(*h was annoying the Natives and cattle sheltered 
uiuhT tlu' s<*a-wall. Two guns were captured on this occasion. By 
the 22(1 of January, tlH^ 4th >5lg-z(ig Ironi Lally’s battery had been 
worked up<dos(^ uj) to t he uorth-eastr wall of the Fort, but further pro- 
givss was strongly and successfully disputed. Thus the siege conti- 
iiuimI, sku*k(‘iie(l at iut(*rvals on the besiegers’ side for \vant of ammu- 
nition. A few men ou both sides were killed almost every day, and 
guns dismantled. On the 8th F\d>ruary, the French Engineers report- 
ed a pra(4i<*able broach on the salient angle of the donii bastion at the 
N. K. of the bkirt ; but the point was so well defended, no attack was 
uttiunpted. About this time informat.ion was I'cccived, that Admiral 
l\)cock’s fleet was coming to tho rescue from Bombay, and every effort 
Wiis Tiuido by tho Jfrcmch. On tho IGili, six ships of tho fleet made 
Hufir appearance, and on the 17ih of February 1759, the Erench 
were in full retreat, h'aving behind thorn 52 pieces of cannon, and a 
(piantliy of military stones. Forty- four sick Europeans were also 
loft in their hospital. 


^ He the Xnvy, nml romniniKW a largo fi(iua4ron on Uic Coast of 

N, Aieniaii, yfhm (la 1775) Ue waJi UcCwtod by Lord Howe. 
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The Fort fired during the siege 26,654 rounds from their cannoii; 
7,502 shells from their mortars, and threw 1,990 hand-grenades ; the 
musketry expended 200,000 cartridges. In these services were used 
1,768 barrels of gunpowder, thirty pieces of cannon, and five mor- 
tars had been dismounted on the works. There remained in the Fort, 
artillery suflacient for another siege, with 30,767 cannon balls, but 
only 481 shells, and 668 barrels of gunpowder, as many of tho 
enemy’s cannon balls were gathered in their works, or about the de- 
fences of the Fort, or found in wells and tanks in the Black Town, as 
the garrison had expended. The enemy consumed all the shells in 
the stores of Pondicherry, and threw of all sorts 8,000, of which by 
far the greatest number were directed against the buildings, all of 
which lay together : and scarce a house remained that was not open- 
ed to the heavens. 

Of the European oflS.cers, one Major, two Captains, six Lieutenants, 
and four Ensigns, were killed ; one Captain and one Lieutenant died 
of sickness ; 14 other officers were wounded, of whom some danger- 
ously ; and four were taken prisoners : in all 33. Of the Europeans 
198 were killed, 52 died in the hospital, 20 deserted, 122 were taken 
prisoners, and 167 were wounded ; in all 559 } but many of the 
wounded I'ecovered. Of the Lascars, who were natives assisting in 
the artillery, 9 were killed, and 16 wounded. Of the Sepoys, includ- 
ing officers, 105 were killed, 217 wounded, and 440 deserted. Tho 
loss in Europeans was more than reinstated by the troops brought in 
the ships. 

The Governor, Mr. Pigot, as soon as the enemy disappeared, relin- 
quished the special authority which had been vested in himself, to 
the usual administration of the Coimcil, of which he was President ; 
and received their thanks for the good effects of his resolution and 
activity during the siege : he had visited the works every day, en- 
couraging the garrison by his presence, and rewarding those exposed 
to severer services with money. Provisions of all kinds in abundance, 
and of the best condition, had been laid up, and as well as all the 
military stores, were distributed from the different magazines, under 
the direction of the Members of the Council, assisted by the inferior 
servants of the Company, whose habits of business established and 
continually pressed these details free of all let and confusion. 

The loss of men sustained by the French army is not known. 
There wore 2,700 firelocks when they advanced on Madras, and M, 



Lully in an inforcoplcd letter (lurin 5 » llie siege, mentions his haying 
2,000 Kuropeuns. Tlio s('puys ■with him wore not more than 1,000. 

Tlio atlenipts luiuio by the I'higHsh forces in the interior, to assist 
hludrus iiuring the siege, were feeble. In fact, almost all our troops 
were in tlie h'orf. Captain I’n'.slon, however, •with our Mahomodan 
partizun, Mahometl l.ssoof, nuulo an attack on the Preueh quarters at 
(St. Tlitiim' in Jamiury. Owing to the co-wardico of the division under 
Mahomed Issoof, though ho personally was the host Native officer in 
th<‘ war — failed, and i*re.slon iell hack on .iVi’eot to raise fresh levies. 
Major t.'aliiand also eame up in Felmiary, with a detachment from the 
lurnlli, iii'ci'iapunied hy several of the iS'aw'tlh’s ti'oops; and on the 7th 
!i sharp eiigagTuient totk iila<'e at the !Mount, the French having un- 
sncce-sthlly atlaeked ('ailiand's jiosition. Calliaud hovrever was 
f'lihged to fall haek oil ( 'Idnglepiit, and tvas not able to I’cndor any 
dfictaul a'sistauce, till the I’ceiich forces w'Cro on their retreat. 

'file (lis[»itie.", witii the I'Vench, who espoused the interests of cer- 
tain Native powers, cuu.sed the English, in like manner, to identify 
themsches with the jtolUical iutere.sts of rivid jprincos. Success gave 
them new privileges, and at length in ITOd, they insistod uiiou receiv- 
ing iVuia the N'uwiib the revenues of soino districts in the Oai'natio, in 
iirtlcr (o enable them to keep up the urmies which had hocomo neces- 
sary. From this date the political, military and fiscal authority of 
tlie (loverniiU'iit of Fort. iSt. Ceorgo rapidly augmented. In 1773-4, 
their rtf venues and sulwidies amounted to .C88i,302 — and tho Coast 
(or Madras) army wa.s 20,l)Ut) strong, of whom 3,-18C were European 
lufuntiy, 081 Artilleiy, and tho reimiindcr (excepting 08 Cavalry) 
scjxiys. 

In IHOl, tho llecorder’s Court of Madras ■was converted into a Su- 
pwnno Court of Judicature. 

From tlalcatta to hladras is 1,044 miles ; tho common post takes 
eleven days, but it haa been done by express in nine. The travelling 
distance from Madrua to Bombay is 820 miles. 

Tho aspect of Mailras, which is a place of great re- 
r.witTiil ABju'ct. owing to its position as tho port of arrival for all 

those persons who aro nominated to tho Civil and Military service of 
th® Oovommont, and to its commercial importance, is in every respect 
most tain'vitdng. Tho land is low, and no range of mountains fills 
grouii^ and relieves tho landscape. A heavy swell rolls 
#3^ WB rendering the navigation of ike boats 
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through the surf a matter of some hazard at times, lends to the scene 
the only excitement of which it is susceptible. 

There are no hills nearer to Madras than those of St. Thomas’ Mount 
and Palaveram to the south-west, respectively distant 8 and 10 miles ; 
and the Pulicat hills distant between 25 and 30 miles in a north- 
westerly direction. 

The town of Madras generally called the Black 
Town, is somewhat square in form, and extends along 
the beach, north and south, for nearly a mde. It is enclosed on the 
northern and the western sides by a strong wall, which, in by-gone 
days was mounted by several pieces of cannon, and well flanked. The 
Bank, Supreme Court, Custom House, Marine Board, and Merchants’ 
offices, constitutes the fagacle upon the beach. South of Black Town, 
and separated by an open space, called the Esplanade, is the Fort. 
Further to the south and south-west, at distances from 2 to 5 miles 
are scattered the Houses and Gardens of the European gentry. The 
population of Madras, including the suburban villages is 750,000 
souls. The Fort, (the whole of which is surrounded by a strong wall 
and defended by batteries, bastions, &c.,) is reckoned the finest in 
India : it is almost a regular square, well fortified and containing all 
the principal public offices. Here also is the Council House, where 
the Members of the Government meet for the transaction of business ; 
— ^the Church — ^the Barracks for the troops of the Boyal Army — ^the 
offices of the Board of Eevenue, Accountant General, Civil Auditor, 
Adjutant General, Quarter Master General, Military Auditor Gene- 
ral, &o., — and other edifices. On the parade, ground facing the 
Council House, is. a stone canopy, containing a large marble statue of 
the Marquis Cornwallis, standiug upon a pedestal of the same mate- 
rial, decorated with groups of figures in alto-relievo, representing the 
surrender of the sons and suite of the once renowned Tippoo Sultaun. 

On the Mount Eoad, between the Fort and St. Thomas’ Mount, 
eight miles distant, where the Artillery are quartered, are the Horti- 
cultural Garjiens, and further on, a Cenotaph, erected to the 'memory 
of the Marquis Cornwallis, within an area enclosed by an iron railing 
cast from the cannon taken at the siege of Seringapatam in 1799, by 
the troops under his Lordship’s command. 

The only other public buildings of any moment are, the Govern- 
ment House, the Cathedral on the Mount Hoad, and the Vepery 
Church, There is also a beautiful and well situated equestrian statue, 
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by Cliantrey, of Sir Tliomas Muiu-o, once Governor of Madras. The 
(Oiurchoa and CHuipols arc numerous, and represent cA-cry phase of 
Chrisiian J’aith. 

The Black Town, tu’ that part of Madras comprehended within the 
walls lies veiy low. It is in some places actually below the level 
of the s<'a, against the ini’oads of Avhich, it Avas found necessary some 
years ago to pr()(e<;t the toAAUi by a strong stone bulwark. Three 
broad strec'ts intersect the town, running north and south, dividing 
it into f<nir nearly omiul part.s. They jjosscss an air of respectability, 
are will built', and contain many terraced, upper roomed dwellings. 
•Among the builtlings are the principal European sIiojas, Putcheappah’s 
Native (School, the Commissariat Ofllce, Jail, the Black Town Male 
atul Feinulu t trphan Schools, Church IMission Chapel, Black Town 
{.’hurc-h, Wesleyan C'haijcl, Proo Church Mission House, &o. Tbe 
minor streets, clnofly occupied by the Nativ'cs, arc numerous, irregu- 
lar, and of various dimensions, hlauy of them arc extremely narrow 
ajid ill voutilutod. The fonm of these houses resembles that of most 
«if the Native dwtllings throughout India ; it is a hollow square, the 
rooms opiming into a court yard in the centre, which is entered by one 
door from tho street. This effectually secures the privacy so much de- 
suhTuted by tho Natives, hut ut tho sumo time it prevents proper ven- 
tilation, umlistho source of many diseases. The streets, with few 
exceptions, have drains on both sides which are deep and narrow, and 
iK'sides IhiTt^ arc throe common sewers running from the eastern part 
of tho town tow'urds tho sea. Tlio system of draiaage, however, is 
far from perfect, and tho/w// to tho sea very slight. 

Mudiuis is amply supplied with water of a remarkably 
■W-itcrSuiiiiUii.. and good quality, from wells varying in depth 

from 20 to JIO foot. The water obtained from the wells in a certain 
enclosure near tho north, well known as tho “ Seven 'WcUs,” is espe- 
cially valued for its purity, which is preserved for a length of time at 
sea. Tho wells tuo 10 in number, though some are choked up. Only 
2 are in use, and those alone yield 204,000 gallons in 24 hours. Pub- 
lic water works arc erected in this enclosure, and two reservoirs have 
been constructed, one in the Port, tho other midway between the 
Port and the, Town, which avo daily filled from the wells by moans of 
metal' ■ Tho purity and wholosomoness of this water seem to 

, through a bod of fine quartzoso sand, 

viiiitii measured from north to south, but 
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only three or four hundred yards in breadth, its depth varying from 
one to fifteen feet ; in some places it is covered to a considerable 
depth -with red clay and sand. It has been found, in digging wells 
in this stratum of sand, that if it be passed through, the water ob- 
tained below" is of an inferior quality, and frequently brackish. Be- 
sides the wells, are numerous tanks, some of which are of great ex- 
tent, such as the Long or Mylapore tank, and Spur or Egmore tank. 
A few of them contain good water derived from springs, but the 
greater part are filled by the rains during the monsoon, and only an- 
swer for partial irrigation ; as the hot season approaches they dry up. 

The markets of Madras are well supplied with beef, mutton, veal, 
kid, &c. of a fair quality, and at moderate prices. Fowls, capons, 
ducks, turkeys, geese, &c. are also plentiful. There is an ample sup- 
ply of excellent fish of different kinds ; and vegetables of eveiy va- 
riety such as potatoes, turnips, carrots, cabbages, knolkole, beans, 
greens, sweet potatoes, yams, onions, salad, brinjals, cucumbers, and 
gourds. Rice and all the other grains of the country are of course 
abundant. Fruits are likewise plentiful. The mangoes, plantains, 
pine-apples, custard-apples, oranges, grapes, jack-fruit, and guavas, 
are of an excellent quality. 

Three respectable Family Hotels have lately been set up near the 
Mount Road, and there is a Club which is, from the completeness 
of its arrangement, and the economy of its charges, a great ac- 
commodation to the residents, and visitors of the town. 

Education has not made the same progress at Madras as at the 
other Presidencies. A few years ago the University was founded by 
Lord Elphinstone for the particular advantage of the Hindoos, but 
it has not been sufficiently made use of by. the Natives. This is the 
more to be lamented and wondered at, because some of the greatest 
men India ever knew, have so often borne testimony to the invaluable 
assistance Natives are capable when educated, of rendering to the 
State. 

One of the strongest proofs of the active and philanthropic charac- 
ter of the European and Indo British population of Madras is to be 
traced m the number of excellent establishments, some supported by 
Q-ovemment, but most by private contribution for the relief and ad- 
vancement of the human race existing in the town. There is an In- 
firmary for the purpose of receiving and affording medical aid to the 
Native poor of the Presidency ; a General Hospital for the reception 



(if l)otli ‘Europoaii and Nulivo sitJc; u Medical Scliool ; a Lunatic 
Asylum ; mi l^yo Tnfinnury ; a Lyinf^ in Hospital ; a Male and a 
Orpluin Asybiiu (Military) ; IMissionary, Protestant Charity, 
iind Grammar Scliools ; an Institution for the education of the 
(laujiiittMS of Pliiropoans and their descendants ; Literary and Hortioul- 
tiiral and IS'nIivc Ldiic'ution yocioties; Polytechnic Institution; Maso- 
nic ; 1 "ruunl-iii-Nced, and Toinpcrancc Societies, &c. &c. There 

arc likt‘\vlsi> numerous Iloligious Societies, founded with the view of 
diirasitig* the light, of the Gospel among the heathen, and giving reli- 
giou.^^ as well as stnailar instruction, to many liundi’cds of East Indian 
and Mai I VI' childn'ii of holh sexes. 

Vill.) '. ^ \uKiv Tlu'vo are several villages in and about Madras which 
comprehended in the town itself. These are 
Hoyapoorain, Vc'pory, Cluntadrepetlali, Triplicano, Poyapettah, and 
St. Thonuh 


Royapooram. 

I^ 1 \•npoova^u is sihiatod outside Iho walls, on the north side of 
IJliu.'k 'I’dwn, at the distanco of about a quarter of a mile, and extends 
for one' luilo alon<. tlio beach. The inhabitants are chiefly fishermen 
and boainu'ii ; amounting to about 8,000, they are persons of low 
easti', and many oi’thcm are Homan Catholic Christians. They live 
in hu(H of an, inlbriov description, having mud walls and cadjan (dried 
palmyra leaves) roofs. 

From llio filthy condition and poverty of the inhabitants, disease, 
wlicu it appcur.«i in an opidomic foim in Madras, invariably causes 
groat havoc in tliis village. Tlio families are badly clothed and fed ; 
the children arc small and unhealthy ; it is calculated that two-thirds 
of them die before attaining the age of maturity. 


Vepory. 

Vepery, including the village of Pursowaukum, lies to the west of 
Black Town, being separated from it by a spacious open esplanade 
about half a mile wide ; the principal streets are well built, provided 
with drains, and kept clean, but the cross streets and lanes are close, 

regiments of the garrison is stationed in Vepery. 



Chintadrepettah. 

Cliintadrepettah. adjoins Vepery. It is separated from it only by 
a ditch, called the river Cooumj a bend of which almost encloses Chin- 
tadrepettah. The inhabitants are principally Hindoos. The houses 
in Chintadrepettah are regularly built in streets, with drains on each 
side, and the village generally has a cleanly appearance, except in 
the outskirts. A public Dispensary is situated in the town, and the 
diseases show the nature of the various distempers generally prevail- 
ing throughout Madras. The populous villages of Poodoopettah and 
Egmore, lie nearly due west of Chintadrepettah, the former being on 
the opposite bank of the river, and the latter at the distance of about 
half a mile west of Poodoopettah. 

Triplicane and Royapettah. 

Triplicane, a large village or rather town, runs parallel with the sea 
about one mile south of the Fort, from wh%h it is separated by the 
esplanade, the Cooum river, and the Government gardens. Here the 
Nabob of the Carnatic, generally resides, his residence, called the 
Chepauk palace, being situated at the north-east end of the town, 
close to the sea beach. Government House adjoins the palace, the 
ground being only separated by a road and wall. 

The inhabitants are chiefly Mahommedans, most of whom are fol" 
lowers, or dependants of the Nabob. The principal street or bazaar, 
is wide, having drains at either side ; but the back streets are con- 
fined, and many of them without drains, they are filthy and offensive, 
and it has consequently been observed that when epidemic diseases 
appear, the inhabitants of these locedities suffer considerably more 
than those in other situations. 

South-westward of Triplicane, and adjoining to it, is situated the 
extensive and populous village of Royapettah, which is inhabited 
by a mixed population consisting of Mahommedans, Hindoos, and 
East Indians. 


St. Thom^. 

Saint Thom4 lies about three miles to the southward of the Fort 
close to the sea ; and is called by the Natives, Mylapore, or the city 
of peacocks.’’ The inhabitants consist of Hindoos, Mahommedans, 
and Roman Catholic Christians, these last being a very dark com- 
plexioned race, between Portuguese and Natives. The parts laid out 
in streets are generally clean, and in good order ; there are several 
extensive coooanut and plantain gardens in the vicinity, and some 
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unappropriated or waste ground, both ia and around the village, 
which give it a straggling and unconnected appearance ; the situation 
of the village however, close on the sea beach, is considered favor- 
able for European convalescents, and from its salubrity, it has for 
many years past been the resort of sick ofiGlcers from inland stations. 

The Garden houses of the principal European residents of Madras 
are situated in separate enclosures called compounds^ surrounded each 
by a hedge, and extend from three to four miles inland. They are 
generally of two stories, constructed in a pleasing light style of archi- 
tecture, terraced, with porticoes and verandahs supported by pillars. 
The lower story is often raised several feet from the ground ; the doors 
and windows are large, and provided with Venetian blinds so as to 
admit free ventilation ; and the apartments are lofty, spacious and 
airy. The compounds are usually planted with trees and shrubs, 
and when viewed even ffim a height, the tops of many of the houses 
only can be seen ; these plantations interrupt due ventilation, but 
the evil is tolerated, in consideration of the protection they afford 
from clouds of dust arising from the public roads and parched sandy 
soil, duriug a great part of the year. Groups of Native huts are seen 
interspersed here and there, in the vicinity of the Garden houses. 

The common sewers, drains and streets of the several divisions are 
kept tolerably clean by the Assessment Department, with the aid of 
the Police, and all encroachments upon the public streets, such as 
small huts, pandals, verandahs, &c. tolerated in former years, have 
been removed, and are now strictly prohibited. The roads are wide 
and kept in good order. They are partly under the charge of the 
Assessment Department, and partly under the Superintendent of Go- 
vernment Eoads. 

The material is generally laterite, (a kind of tough ferruginous con- 
glomerate,) though granite is laid down at some points. 

Madras has a regularly constituted Police establishment, under the 
regulations of which department the town has in many respects 
much improved. The establishment is exclusively composed of pBOfiSf 
placed under European superintendence, and formed into 7 divisions ; 
two being placed in Black Town, and one in each of the principal 
villages already described. 


The European force at Madras has for many years 
iv, ,, ^ past been one regiment of Her Majesty's Infantry, and 
ah of whom are quartered in Fort St. 
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George, wMcL is an irregular polygon, somewhat in the form of a 
semi-circle, running north and south, and presenting a clear front on 
the sea-face of five hundred yards. The sea flows to within a few 
yards of the ramparts, which are fenced by an artificial barrier of 
stone work from the influence of the surf and tide ; the foundation 
of the works on the sea-face contains a series of cisterns, which are 
filled with fresh water from the well formerly mentioned, as situated 
at the northern extremity of Black Town, 

The troops forming the Native part of the force, are usually three re- 
giments of Infantry, which are hutted, one at Vepery, a second at Pe- 
rambore, and the third, a veteran battalion, is located in Black Town. 

The Head Quarters of the Artillery are at the Mount,” 8 miles 
from the Fort. 

The Governor’s Body Guard which consists of two troops of Ca‘' 
valry, occupy lines situated on the west pjfrt of the Island close to 
Government bridge adjoining the Camp Equipage Dep6t, and are se- 
parated from the village of Chintadrepettah by the river Oooum. The 
men are allowed to live in any of the surrounding villages, no hutting 
ground being allotted for them. 

^ The following ‘^Abstract” of several years observations, 

will exhibit the fluctuation of the climate of Madras. 
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Tlie Average fall of rain at Madras. 
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On the 21st October 1846, there fell 17 inches in 12 hours ; and 
3|- inches the previous 12 hours. The whole country flooded. 

The, fall of rain in a conthmous downpour during the Monsoon 
is about inches in 12 hours. 

The strength of a mild sea breeze is about I lb. on a square foot. 
Fresh sea breeze f lb. A gale of wind such as the Cape hard South 
Easters press about 8 lbs. on the square foot, with ffusts of 20 lbs. 

The English Channel severe Winter gales about 10 lbs. with occa- 
sional heavy gusts of 24 lbs. 

During the Hurricane at Madras in Nov. 1846 the pressure at 
one time was calculated to have been 57 lb?, on the square foot ! 


The is Hgliest in January, (about 30*1) and lowest in 

June, (about 29*8.) Thfe difference is about 3 tenths of an inch. 
The greatest average daili/ range (*130) occurs in March, and the 
least (-106) in December. The 4 daily barometrical tides are as 
follows : the principal maximum is at J past 9 a. m. ; the excess 
above the mean being *060 : the principal minimum is about 5 to 4 p. m., 
being *060 below the mean. There are two minor lidos in the night ; 
the maximum at 10 a. m., the minimum at \ past 3 a. m. The 
mean height of the barometer, (11 feet above the level of the sea), 
is 29*965 inches. 

The maximum temperature observed, in the shade, is 107*8, (but 
there is always some reflected heat,) and in the sun 120 ®; the 
TYiim'-mnTn temperature is 63*5. The thermometer is at a maxi- 
mum at J past 1 in the cooler, and 2 p. m. in the hotter 
months : the minimum is i an hour before sunrise. The empora- 
tion is about 3 tenths of an inch in 24A., in the cooler months, 
and 4| tenths in the hotter. The mean temperature of the whole 
year, day and night, is 81*7 degrees of Fahrenheit. 

The course of the zvinds is as follows : — ^In January, and 
Winds. . ‘ ^ » 

till about the middle of February, K". E. winds prevail ; 

then S. E. and southerly, till the middle of May, when the land winds 

set. in, and continue at about W. S. W. till September, relieved by sea 

breezes in the evening, which die away about 10 p. m. In September 

end of October, the winds are light and variable from S. W. to 

, About the last week of October the 3Sr. E. monsoon 

^ tain and. lightning. The rainy season closes in 
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December, but tbe wunl continues at N. E. till tbe end of Janiiaiy. 
Between tbe intervals of rain, tbe weather is beautifully fine and clear. 
Bain hardly ever falls in Eebruaiy or March. 

. Madi’as has been occasionally subiected to severe JEFur* 

JUurncaiics. . n.T i 

riccom, generally in the early part oi May or the 

end of October. They seem to travel up from the E. S. E. and pro- 
gress rapidly in a W. JT. W. direction till they touch the land, and 
then they assume a westerly or sometimes "W. S. W. course. Their 
centres generally come right on to the Port of Madras. A hurricane 
has seldom been known to extend south of Porto Novo, 120 miles 
from Madras,* or north of ITellore, 100 miles from Madras. Their dia- 
meters are about 150 miles, and they revolve in a dii'ection contrary 
to the hands of a watch, as do all Cyclones north of the equator. 
When the hurricane’s centre comes right on to Madras, and there 
takes a west course, the vind is first at IT. increasing in violence for 
a few hours, and then a lull, or awful calm for half an hour or so, 
when the hurricane recommences furiously from the exactly opposite 
quarter, south. This is in accordance with the theory of cyclones, 
Esually the gale commences about N. N. W. showing that the vortex 
of the cyclone bears about E. IT- E. Vessels, therefore, warned by the 
barometer, the hollow breaking surf, the threatening sky, and the sig- 
nals of the watchfid Master Attendant, should at once put to sea ; 
(having previously close reefed, and sent down top-hamper.) The 
course to steer, and foiiunately it is one which the wind assists, is 
S. S. E. to S, E. In a few hours the vessel will probably have the 
wind moderate at west, and may — ^in fact it has been done — mil round 
the cyclone, the wind veering to south, and then to east. Vessels at 
first steering emt to get away from the land, have run right into the 
vortex of the hurricane ! The only danger in a southerly course is 
from the storm loave setting the ship on shore. If the lead gives no- 
tice of this, the ship must be hauled up more to the eastward. 

If the gale commences IT. IT. W. at Madras, and ends at S. E., as 
has often happened, it shows that the centre has taken a W. S. W. 
course, and passed a little to the south of the town ; but if it ends at S. 
W., it shows that the centre has taken a W. IT. W. course, and the 
vortex passed to the north of Madius. 

It may be interesting to mention some of the earliest notices that 
we have of hurricanes on this coast. 

Oat at sea, they arc met "with as ilir south as Ccj'lon. 

h, i. 
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Tlie first one of which, we have any record, was that of the 3cl 
October 1746, twenty-three days after the surrender of Madras to 
M. De La Bourdonnais. On the 2d of October, the weather was re- 
markably mild diu’ing the whole of the day ; but, about midnight 
a most furious tempest arose which continued with great violence 
till noon of the following day. "When it began, there were six 
large French ships in the Madras Roads, and some smaller ones. The 
Biic eVOrUans, Pheenvx, and Z;?/s, put to sea and foundered ; and in 
them upwards of twelve hundred men were lost. The Mermaid 
and Advice, prizes, shared the same fate, the Achille, (the Flag-ship 
of M. De La Bourdonnais) and two other vessels of war were dis- 
masted ; and they had shipped so much water, that the people on 
board expected them to go down every minute, notwithstanding they 
had thrown overboard the lower tier of guns. Of twenty other ves- 
sels belonging to different nations, in the Madras Roads, when the 
storm began, not one escaped, being either wrecked or lost at sea. 
The ships which were at anchor in the Road of Pondicherry, felt no- 
thing of this hurricane. 

Another hurricane occurred off Cuddalore on the 13th April 1749. 
(It is rare to meet with hurricanes before May.) The English army 
were then on their march to Tanjore, to set Sahojeo on the musnud, 
and depose Pretaub Sing. Admiral Boscawen had agreed to send some 
ships to escort the troops, cannon, and stores, to the place at which 
they designed to disembark them, which was at Dovicottah, south of 
the Coleroon river. A dreadful hurricane at N. N. AV. came on on 


the night of the 12th of April, and continued all the next day. Its 
greatest violence was between eight at night of the 13th, and at two 
the next morning, shifting round from the northward to the east, till 
it came to the south, where it ended. In this storm H. M. Ship the 
Pemhvke (one of those appointed for the above service) was driven 
ashore and wrecked on the Ooleroon shoal, a Httle off Porto Novo. 
The Captain, all the Officers, (except the Captain of Marines and 
Purser who were ashore on leave), and 330 men, were drowned, only 
12 men being saved. In the same storm the 74 gun ship Mcmiur” 


(Boscawen^s flag-ship) foundered in shoal water, not far from Devicot- 
The 1st, 2d, and 4th Lieutenants, — Master, — Gunner, — ^two 
X»s^tentots of marines, — and 520 men were drowned ; only two 


and 24 men were saved ; the Admiral, Captain, and 
Officers were on shore. The Lincoln and WincheUea 


E. I/Oi ifTecked off Fort St. Band, but tb© 
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crews were saved. Almost all tte small vessels tLat were near Fort 
St. David were lost. H. M, Ships Tartar and Beal Castle, together 
with the SicaUoio sloop, being at sea, and more to the southward, 
did not feel the tempest in that violent degree with which it raged 
near the Coast ; but they were all dismasted. The rest of the fleet 
were fortimately at Trincomalee. The English camp was at that time 
some miles from Porto Novo, and was so devastated that the army 
were obliged to march to Porto Novo to refit. 

Orme mentions a hurricane on the 31st October 1752, as the 
most violent that had been remembered on the Coast. 

The new year of 1761 was ushered in with a most violent hurricane 
at Pondicherry. At this time the English were laying siege to that 
town, and the fleet were in the Eoads intercepting all succour by sea. 
"When the storm began. Admiral Stevens had with him eight sail of 
the line, two frigates, a fire ship, and a ship with stores. From 8 p. 3M. 
of the 31st December, till 10 p. m., there was a constant succession of 
very heavy squalls. About 10 p. m. Admiral Stevens, in the Norfolk, 
(having for his Oaj)tam the gallant and unfortunate Kempenfelt,) was 
forced to cut his cable, and made the signal for the squadron to do 
the same. But the noise and violence of the gale was such, that no 
guns could be heard, or signals observed. The other Commanders accord- 
ingly obeyed previous orders, and continued at anchor, till at length 
their vessels parted, and then with the greatest difficulty they got 
their ships before the wind, with scarce any sail set. The gale con- 
tinued to increase until midnight, by which time the wind had veered 
from N. N, W. where it began, to the N. E., and in an instant it was 
succeeded by a calm, attempted by a thick haze. This was of short 
duration ; for in the space of a feio minutes, the storm burst from the 
S. S. E. and raged with redoubled fury. Had the squadron got un- 
der sail, and proceeded to sea early, they would have had an oppor- 
tunity of gaining sufficient sea-room, before the storm came from the 
S. E. The first gust of this fresh hurricane laid the Panther on her 
beam ends, when the sea breaking over her, Captain Affleck ordered 
the mizen-mast to be cut away ; this not relieving the ship, he order- 
ed the main-mast to be cut away likewise ; it broke below the upper 
deck with such force, that it tore it up, and the mast and rigging 
hanging over the side, continued to encumber the ship for a consider- 
able time, until a heavy sea cleared them. The ship then righted ; 
and, the reefed fore-sail having withstood the violence of the gale, 
by moans of it, they got back into fourteen fathoms water, and there 
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let go tliG sliect aiicTior ; but not bringing up, they cut away tbc 
fore-mast, the fall of wliicli carried away the bowsprit, when the ship 
came round, and in this manner rode out the storm. The Ammca^ 
Medway, and Falmouth, were dismasted, and after much distress came 
to an anchor near the Panther. But it did not fare so well with the 
Newcastle, the Qucenhorongli frigate, and the Proicefor fire ship, who 
scudding before the S. E. gale, mistook their soundings, and droYo 
towards the shore without endeavouring to come to an anclior. The 
roaring of the wind preyentod them from hearing .the noise of the 
surf, till it was too late. All three came asliore about tiwo miles south 
of Pondicherry. Of their crcAVS only seven perished, who wore dash- 
ed ovex'board by the violence with which the ships struck wlicn they 
took the ground. A more miserable fate attended the Duo d^Ac- 
qaituinc, the Simderland, and the Dnho, store ship. Their masts with- 
stood both hurricanes, but they were driven back by the S. E. 
tempest, and were under the necessity of anchoring ; when, bringing 
up with all their masts standing, they broached to, and either capsized 
or foundered. The crews, in number eleven hundred, perished, except 
seven Europeans, and as many Lascars, who wore next day picked 
up, floating on pieces of wreck. 

On the 21st October 1773, a violent hurricane visited Madras. It 
began at N. W., and ended mth the wind easterly. (It must have 
travelled S. W., and the vortex passed south of Madras.) The mon- 
of-war put to sea early, but all the vessels that remained at anchor, 
were lost, with their crews. 

The next hurricane of which we have to notice^ is that of 1782. 
The weather had been threatening, and when it came on to blow, on 
the 20th October, the boats belonging to Sir E. Hughes’ squadron, 
(then in the Eoads,) were on shore with their crews, on duty. The 
gale commenced at N. W., and every vessel that could boar canvass, 
put to sea. Most of the men- of- war boats put off to their ships, which 
were getting under weigh and were reached with difficulty by the 
larger boats, and some of the smaller ; but some boats were unable to 
reach their vessels, and were lost. The Superb was dismasted, and the 
Moeter was almost rendered a wreck. Sir Edward Hughes was obliged 
to his Flag to the Both the Superb mA Exeter got to 

; with jury masts. The Neekar, (a country vessel), lost her 

aaoid some vessels foundered at their anchors. The mom- 

i-. '-J. ' ' S'—''-' l' ' ' • , , ■* , T T-r 1 
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100 small coimtry vessels stranded on tlie beacli. Tlie wliole remain- 
ing stock of rice in tke warelionses wasted away ! Famine raging^ 
and pestilence threatening ! For the ravages of Hyder had driven 
thousands from the coimtry to Madras, where aheady there had been 
groat suffering for want of food. Upwards of 1,000 corpses were 
bmied every week for several weeks, in large trenches outside the 
Town. The Governor (Lord Macartney), used noble endeavours to 
mitigate the calamity, and set an example by sending away all his 
ovm horses and servants. Hyder was at Pondicherry, and the Ad- 
mii’aFs fleet gone ! Ships however came in laden with grain from 
Bengal, Hyder AH died in December, and the hopes of the Enghsh 
revived. 

The records of the Madras Observatory notice a heavy gale on the 
27th October 1797. The BaAmeter did not fall below 29*466. 

On the 4th December 1803, H. M. Ship Centurion^ (of 50 guns, 
bearing the Flag of Admiral Bainier), on her passage from Trinco- 
malee to Madras, experienced a violent hurricane, which left her 
with nothing standing, but the bowsprit ; and had nearly proved her 
destruction. The gale commenced about midnight ; at 11 a. m. on 
the 5th, the wind flew round in a violent gust to the southward, and 
till 6 p. M. it was blowing a hurricane. H. M. Ship was so severely 
strained that she had eight feet water in her hold, and her tipper deck 
guns were obHged to be hove overboard. Jury masts were rigged, and 
on the 11th the Centurion anchored in the Madras Roads. H. M. 8. 
Albatross was dismasted in the same storm, and put in at Negapatam 
to refit. 

Madras suffered from another hurricane on the 10th December 
1807. Fortunately there was only one vessel in the roads when the 
storm commenced, and she put to sea. To show the effect of the storm 
waves, it may be mentioned, from the testimony of an eye-witness, 
(Capt.Biden, our respected Master Attendant) that the bottom of a ship, 
of 800 tons supposed to have been burnt in the roads about ten years 
before, (in 1797) was washed high and dry on the beach near Parry^s 
Office ; the whole of her floor was perfect, with a large quantity of 
her ballast, (pigs of iron kentledge.) The devastation along the 
beach and in the town and suburbs of Madras was very great. It was 
during this hurricane that there occurred an extraordinary rise of the 
tide, wliich inundated the whole of Black Town. 

Another most disastrous hurricane occxtrredon the 2d of May 1811, 
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100 small coimtiy vessels stranded on the beach. The whole remain- 
ing stock of rice in the warehouses washed away ! Famine raging^ 
and pestilence threatening ! For the ravages of Hyder had driven 
thousands from the country to Madras, where already there had been 
great suffering for want of food. Upwards of 1,000 corpses were 
buried every week for several weeks, in large trenches outside the 
Town. The Grovenior (Lord Macartney), used noble endeavours to 
mitigate the calamity, and set an example by sending away all his 
OAvn horses and servants. Hyder was at Pondicherry, and the Ad- 
miiuFs fleet gone ! Ships however came in laden with grain from 
Bengal, Hyder Ali died in December, and the hopes of the English 
revived. 

The records of the Madras Observatory notice a heavy gale on the 
27th October 1797. The BaAmeter did not fall below 29*465, 

On the 4th December 1803, H. M. Ship Centurion^ (of 50 guns, 
bearing the Flag of Admiral Rainier), on her passage from Trinco- 
malee to Madras, experienced a violent hurricane, which left her 
with nothing standing, but the bowsprit ; and had nearly proved her 
destruction. The gale commenced about midnight ; at 11 a. m. on 
the 5th, the wind flew round in a violent gust to the southward, and 
tni 6 p. M. it was blowing a hurricane. H. M. Ship was so severely 
strained that she had eight feet water in her hold, and her lipper deck 
guns were obliged to be hove overboard. Juiy masts were rigged, and 
on the 11th the Centurion anchored in the Madras Roads. H. M. S. 
Alhatross was dismasted in the same storm, and put in at Negapatam 
to refit. 

Madras suffered from another hurricane on the 10th December 
1807, Fortunately there was only one vessel in the roads when the 
storm commenced, and she put to sea. To show the effect of the storm 
waves, it may be mentioned, from the testimony of an eye-witness, 
(Capt. Biden, our respected Master Attendant) that the bottom of a ship, 
of 800 tons supposed to have been burnt in the roads about ten years 
before, (in 1797) was washed high and dry on the beach near Parry's 
Office ; the whole of her floor was perfect, with a large quantity of 
her ballast, (pigs of iron kentledge.) The devastation along the 
beach and in the town and suburbs of Madras was very great. It was 
durmg this hurricane that there occurred an extraordinary rise of the 
tide, which inundated the whole of Black Town. 

Another most disastrous hurricane occurred on the 2d of May 1811, 
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Providentially tlie Fleet with the troops for the attack of had 

just sailed. The Dover frigate, and CMehoaier store ship, remained in the 
roads ; they parted, and were lost ; ninety country vessels went down 
at their anchors. Only two vessels that were in the roads, when the 
hurricane set in, were saved, and these 'piit to sea. During this hur- 
ricane the surf broke in 9 fathoms water, four miles from shore ! 

On the 24th October 1818, Madras again suffered. The wind com- 
menced at north, and • after increasing in violence suddenly lulled, 
and as suddenly flew round furiously to south. This hurricane tra- 
velled west, and its vortex passed over the town. The barometer fell 
to 28*78. 

On the 9th October 1820, there was a hurricane commencing at 
JT. AV., veering to.AV. and S. AY. The barometer fell to 28*50. Here 
the cyclone travelled west, and passed tt) the north of Madras. 

On the 30th Oct. 1836, a gale sot in from noitih. At 4 r. su it 
blew a regular hurricane from N. IST. AY. and N. After an ominous 
lull of half an houi*, it flow round with redoubled violence from the 
south, at I past 7 r. m. At this time the barometer was 28*286. On 


the 29th October at noon it had been 30*050 

30th October at 6 a. m 29*940 

30th October at noon 29*707 

30th October at 6 p. m 28*891 

30th October at 7h, SOm, p. m 28*285 . 

At midnight when the gale broke. ... ... . 29*415 


In October 1842, there was a heavy gale, but hardly considered a 
hurricane. 

In May 1843, another hurricane occurred. On this occasion the 
• brunt of it was felt out at sea, and several vessels were lost. Those 
that remained at their anchors rode it out. 

The next hurricane took place on the 25th jN’ovember 1846. 

It was during this hurricane that the pressure-plate of the Obser- 
vatory anemometer broke, at a pressure of 40 lbs. registered ; and 
the force of one heavy gust was computed at 57 lbs. per square foot ! 
The large iron wind- vane of the Observatory was bent to a right 
angle, and one of the flat piers on the Elphinstone bridge blown over. 
®lese formed the data for computation. The previous month, there 
had beerl an unprecedented fall of rain : (20f inches in 24 hours.) 

, ^ hnrri^^ set in before the soil had dried, not a single build- 
ing ^ would have remained upright. 
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MADEAS EOADSTEAD. 

Tliere is no liarbom’ at Madras, but only open roadstead. Tbe bold- 
ing ground is good, but there is generally a heavy swell from seaward, 
especially if the wind remains long at east. 

In coming in from the southward, vessels may safely keep close in 
shore, but in coming from the northward, the Pulicat shoal, 14 miles 
north of Madras, is to be avoided at night ; the Madras Light can be 
seen from the deck of a 600 ton ship at this distance, and should not 
be brought to bear to the southward of S. S. W. f W. 

The only time of danger in the Madras roads is duriug a hiu’ri- 
cane, which happens about once in 8 or 10 years — and also when it 
blows hard for any length of time from about E. N. E. ; this is rare, 
but on those occasions so heavy a sea sets in that few vessels can ride 
it out ; and the wind being dead on shore, it is not easy to get under 
weigh so as to clear the surf. Many vessels and lives have been lost 
in these short easterly gales which seldom last more than 12 hours, 
and do not afPect the Barometer at all, whereas that instrument al- 
ways gives timely notice of a hurncane. 

In fine weather, the surf breaks about 300 feet from the shore, 
and in the monsoon, or in squally weather, about 450 feet. When it 
blows hard from the eastward it breaks nearly 1,000 feet from the 
beach, but on these occasions it is difiScult to distinguish the break of 
the surf from that of the sea. In ordinary weather the surf- wave is 
not above 3 feet high ; in rough weather about 6, and during a gale, 
12 or 14. When the land wind blows dead off shore, the surf- wave 
is often very high, but then there is only one slow heavy roUer, and 
boats can lay by for it, better than when the surf is lower, but quick 
following and confused. There is not that danger in crossiag the 
Madras surf that is often supposed. Eeturn cargo boats now and then 
got swamped through negligence, but accidents in passenger boats 
ure almost unknown. Occasionally fool-hardy people wiU attempt 
the surf in spite of signals, and then they must expect misfortune. 
Coming on shore in a heavy surf, is more dangerous than going 
off, as it is more difS.cult to keep the boat end on. The masoolah'^ 
boat, though awkward in appearance, is the only kind of boat that is 
fitted for the surf, and is not injured by thumping on the sand in 
landing. They can carry about 1| tons of dead weight. 

Erom April to September there is generally a strong current from 


^ See preceding pages. 



tne souili. In NoveniLci* it sets in from tlio north, and is generally 
at its maximiiin strength the first week of JS"oYeinhcr ; it has been known 
to set 3 miles an hour, and the average is li. It is stronger in shore than 
in the offing, and in the afternoon than in the night, or early morning. It 
is when it blows fresh, with a strong current, that the surf is impassable. 

The rise and fall of the Tide is about 3 feet at Pull and Change, and 
about If feet at the Quarters. During a heavy gale from the east- 
ward, the sea has been known to rise 6 feet, and in the hurricane of De- 
cember 1807 it rose 10 feet, so that it washed over, and destroyed the 
whole roadway. High water is 5 horns before the Moon’s culmination. 


The following “ Soundings” wore taken at the time it was propos- 
ed to throw out a Pier or breakwater. They were taken at low water, 
and Yuth so much care and precision, that they may be relied upon. 


100 feet from the coping stone of the road, dry sand on the bcacli. 


150 

do. 

do. 

1;}; foot water. 

200 

do. 

do. 

6| feet. 

300 

do. 

do. 

8 „ 

500 

do. 

do. 

0 „ 

600 

do. 

do. 

10 „ 

720 

do. 

do. 

15 ,, 

840 

do. 

do. 

18 „ 

900 

do. 

do. 

20 „ 

1020 

do. 

do. 

21 „ 

1080 

do. 

do. 

23 „ 

1200 

do. 

do. 

25 „ 


y Loose sand. 

-S 

>“ Hard sand. 


The last Sounding was parallel with the brealewater Buoy, laid 
down whore the remains of the breakwater yet form a shoal of three 
fathoms water. 

The declivity of the beach is one foot in nine. 

The following directions for vessels in the Madras Roads are taken 
from the Port Regulations.” 

those com- 

monly known as Dhonies or Native Vessels, arc 
directed to anchor within the foUowing bearings, 
viz., the Master Attendant’^ Plag Staff from N. 
W. to W. ^ N, which wiR be found the most con- 
venient anchorage for Merchant Vessels. The 
southern limits of the roadstead nsnally resorted 
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Ancliorago for ITcn- 
of-\Yar. 


Sliips anclioring out 
of tliG limits liable to 
extra boat hire. 


to by Men-of-War may be ascertained as witliiii 
tbe position denoted, by bringing the Light 
House to bear from W. b. N. to due West, from 9 
to 7 fathoms, which is the limited range of sound- 
ings throughout. — ^AU Ships and Vessels should 
take up such a berth as will enable them to woax’ 
clear of all danger in the eyent of casting in shore 
when they weigh or part from their anchors, 
especially as the ground swell so prevalent hero, 
tends, in spite of all precautions, to cast a Vessel in 
shore. Any Ship or Vessel anchoring without 
these limits, or in more than 9 fathoms, will be li- 
able to extra boat hire. Within the Northern li- 


Cautiou against au- 
clioring too near the 
breakwater buoy. 


mit of the Anchorage, lies a buoy marking the 
site of the breakwater ; least water thereon is 3 
fathoms. Ships should give this position a wide 
berth. 


Advice respecting tbe 
general use of buoys. 


Commanders of all Ships and Vessels coming 
to an anchor in these Heads, are advised to attach 
a buoy to their anchor, whereby giving foul 
berths may bo avoided, and the position of lost 
anchors will be indicated. 


Suggestions for duo As Ships have frequently parted, and accidents 
attention to gTound , , 

tackling. have happened, by ndmg with too short a scope, 

the Master Attendant thinks it his duty to caution 
all Commanding OflS.oers that no Vessel is safe with less than 60 fathoms 
cable in moderate weather, and 80 fathoms, or more, with a swell, — 
and to those who are not acquainted with the Hoads, should any jerk 
he felt when riding with a Chain, (from the heavy swell which rolls 
in at times) either on the windlass or hitts, cable should he veered 
until the jerk is no longer felt, to prevent parting, and a second an- 
chor should always be ready to let go. Efl&cient ground tackling is 
essential towards the safety of vessels in these Hoads. 


Surf Notice. When the Surf is so high, as in the opinion of 

the Master Attendant or his Assistant to render 
communication with -^he shore dangerous, a red and white chequered 
flag will he hoisted at the Master Attendant’s Flag Staff. When the 
Surf is impassable, the fint dkUngm^Mng j^endant will be displayed 
under that flag. 
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Indications of lad Sliould tlie weatlicr assmue sucli a tlircatcning 
ing gale, tho extreme appoaraiice as may m tno opinion oi the Master 
Attendant, indicate an approaching gale, and 
render it advisable that tho ship should put to 
sea, tho following signals will be hoisted at the Master Attendant’s 
Flag Staff ; but the Oommanding Officer is not to wait the display of 
signals, if he deems it prudent to put to sea» 

1st. The weather is suspicious, prepare for running to sea, 'white 
flag hhie cross. 

2d. Cut or slip, red flag with swallow tail. 

Night Signals. Sd. Upon the indication of an approaching 

gale of wind after sunset, three good lights will he 
hoisted at the Master Attendants Fhg Staffs one at the mast head, and 
one at each yard ,arm, and a Gun will be fired from the ramparts 
of Fort St. George every five minutes for one hour, or for such time 
as may be deemed necessary, and Masters are required to acknowledge 
seeing these Signals when made, by hoisting a good light at tho peak, 
or other conspicuous place, more convenient. Commanders arc warn- 
ed of their own extreme responsibility if those Signals are not timely 
attended to. 


It may be well to notice that the Eoadstead abounds in sharks, and 
bathing ought on no account to bo attempted. 

T ^ rr structure that has excited admiration, is the Ma- 

Light iLouse. 

dras Light House.” It was opened for use on tho 
1st January 1841. Previous to its establishment a light had been 
exhibited from a wooden building erected on the top of the old Ex- 
change (the present Eevenue Board Office) in the Fort. Up to 
June 1839, this was of a very inferior description, as the illumination 
was footed merely by a dozen tumblers of oil^ bearing wicks fixed to 
iron wire supports \ the light thus produced being assisted by a few 
looking glasses at the back of the lantern. During the next two years 
the light was somewhat improved by reflectors and lamps, but it 
remained in the old place. 

The present Light is exhibited from the top of a handsome granite 
building in the form of a Grecian Doric column, standing on a cubic' 
pedestal elevated above massive steps of tho same material. The cor-- 
^f the steps are replaced by four flanking buttresses, which, ap- 
soEd to the eye, are made to act as apartments, being light- 
ed, skylights invisible on the outside. 
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The principal dimensions of the Column are as follows t — 

From the ground to the vane 125 feet. 

Light above the- ground • . • 117 „ 

Do. Sea, aboixt 128 „ 

Diameter at base of Column 16 „ 

Do. at neck of Column below Capital.. 11| 

Height of Shaft of Column 84 „ 

Breadth of each Corner buttress at base not 

including cornice. 16J „ 

Total breadth of base including the but- 
tresses. 55 „ 

Cost in round numbers — Building 60,000 Eupees. 

Lantern, Lighting Apparatus, Eehectors, 

Lamps, &o. 15,000 „ 


Total. , , , 75,000 Eu pees. 

The Light House is 2*84 statute miles, or 2f minutes of Longitude, 
east of the Observatory ; and its Longitude may be assumed at 80 
17’ ; and its Latitude 13® 5’ 10” 

The lantern on the top of the Column consists of a 12-sided Poly- 
gon, framed in gun metal, nine of the faces or sides of which, 
are of glass, and the remaining three blanked. The interior dia- 
meter of the lantern is 9 feet, and its height, exclusive of the roof, 
is 4 J feet. 

The light is produced by means of Argand lamps of a simple con- 
struction, attached to plated parabolic reflectors, of which there are 
15 in constant use. The oil consumed is the best cocoanut oil of the 
ordinary kind. 

The lamps and reflectors are attached to the machinery, by the aid 
of which they are made to recij^rocate^ that is, to move backwards and 
forwards through an angular space of 90®, instead of revolving as 
usual. The cause of this departure from the ordinary system was, 
the necessity which existed in constructing the lantern to reduce its 
dimensions to the smallest possible ; the intention having originally 
been to fix it on the wooden scaffolding on the top of the Eevenue 
Board Of&ce before referred to ; and by adopting the reciprocating, 
instead of the revolviug light, 15 lamps and reflectors are as effective, 
in lighting up the sea horizon, as 24 would be upon the revolving plan. 
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Tke Hgkt csHbitod is wkat mariners term a “ fiaslimg” ono,J and it 

may seen 20 miles from tlie deck, and abont 33 

royal masthead of a large sHp. In consequence of J 

of the motion gi^en to the reflectors, the effect of which is to ca^ 

the intemk heiween iU io mry with the 

from which they are seen, it cannot be identified by the ^ 

periods of light and darkness, as is the case with revolyrng ligM^ 

This inconvenience, would be a drawback m England, where, fi 
the multitude of Hghts and the difficulty of discnminatmg them the 
observation of their periods may be of much unpoi ance, u i 
no consequence at all at Madras, this_ being the only flashm^ h,, 
on the entire Coast of Southern India. 

Although the illuminating apparatus attached to the Madras ig 
House is inferior in power to many of the firsWato heae^ m ot^r 
countries, yet owing to the advantages of the ohmato, P 

and tranqi atmosphere through which its rays are cast the hght 
has been generally praised for its efficiency, and even considered si p - 
rior to those in the British Channel. It is br an as i 
ago, and has never required repair or caused any trouble whatever. 

As the principle of the Madras Hght is a novel one, and has been 
highly thought of hy scientific men, it may he mterestmg to add 
more detail concerning it. The two following extracts ara ^ken from 
Reports published in the » Professional Papers” of the Madras 3^n|- 
neers, and were written by Captain (now Colonc ) . . mi , o 
Engineers, the inventor of the light. 

“ In Fmd lights, as is already weU known, the distriburion of Hght 

isoffootod, according to the system hitherto “^optodmEnglan , y 
means of Argand lamps, and a number of parabolic reflectors pW 
round the circumference of a circle, facing ontwar s, an so po 
with respect to each other, that each reflector m pointed towar^ a 
different part of the horizon, a very smaU portion of winch is 
minated by it ; the tendency of the reflector, from its peculiar sha^ 
md catoptric properties, being, to coUcot the Hght o e amp P ^ 

In its focus, and propel it in a dense beam along its axis, or m 
direction of the point immediately in front of it, to a W 
space on each side of which its effects are confined. This space 
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brcadtli of the luminoiis beam is usually calculated at 7| degrees on 
each side of the axis or 15 degrees in aU consequently the number 
of reflectors required to fill the whole circumference of the horizon 
with light, ought not to be less than 360 divided by 16, or 24. If a 
part of the horizon only require illumination, a smaller number, in 
proportion, is sufficient. 

A BevoMng light may be explained, by first supposing the above 
system of reflectors to be mounted in a frame which is connected with 
machinery suited to give it a revolving motion. It is plain, that if 
the entire system proper for a fixed light were thus made to rotate, a 
spectator would still see an uninterrupted beam of light, f since the di- 
verging rays from the 24 reflectors filling up the entire circumference 
of the horizon, as before explained, the effect of each, as seen during 
the revolution by a spectator from a distance, would not cease till 
that of the succeeding one had commenced. 

If we now suppose, that instead of the complete system above re- 
ferred to, every alternate reflector be removed, the disposition of the 
remaining ones being imaltered, it will be obvious that the appear- 
ance produced, would undergo a very marked change ; for now, on 
the light of any one reflector ceasing to be visible, the illumiaation 
would not be kept up, as before, by the action of a succeeding one, 
but an interml of darkness would ensue, corresponding to the blank 
left by the removal of its adjoining reflector ; and the effect of the 
system after this alteration, as viewed during rotation, would be that 
of a series of bright and dark periods, which constitute the flashes” 
and eclipses” peculiar to the revolving light. 

This principle is striking and effective, as well as economical, when 
compared with the fixed lights ; for it will be readily understood from 
what has been above explained, that if the eclipses and flashes be of 
equal duration, only half the number of reflectors and lamps required 


Tins is not the entire space filled by the light of the reflector, which, ia fact, spreads 
through about 18 degrees ; but the jUuminating power on each edge of its beam being 
very feeble, it is usual in arranging the disposition of a fixed light, to allow one reflector 
for every 15° only, so tlxat the beams cast by them over lap f as it were, at their junction ; 
and, hy uniting mere effects, partly compensate for their want of intensity. 

t In the case here referred to, the beam would ho uninteixupted, for the reasons given ; 
but it would not bo uniform in intensity. For the tendency of each reflector being to col- 
lect the ^eatest quantity of light to its axis, and proportionally less and less as we recede 
from it, its effects hocomc weaker towards the edges of the space filled hy its beam, so that 
the light is much more feebly seen by a spectator situated on the Ime opposite the junction 
of two reflectors, than when immediately in front of either of the miiTors themselves j 
and hence, the effect of the revolution of such a system would ho to produce an undulat- 
ing ai>pcai‘ancc, unless great rapidity of motion were imparted to it, 
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by a fixed Hglit become necessary for the illuminatioa of a complete 
circumference of the horizon ; and it -will be farther obvious, that if, 
as is usually the case, the dark periods or eclipses be made of a ImxQer 
comparative duration, the number requisite would be still farther di- 
minished : for instance, if the eclipses were proposed to bo of double 
the duration of the fl.ashes, then instead of removing every alternate 
reflector, as in the case above alluded to, the plan adopted would be 
to remove two and leave the. third, thus reducing the number from 
the 24 indispensable to the fised principle, to 8 only. 

There is however one circumstance attendant upon this contrivance 
which in many situations detracts greatly from the superiority it 
would otherwise possess over the fixed light, and this it is the object 
of the improvement which I have introduced to obviate. This defect 
consists in the useless expenditure of efibet which is occasioned by a 
revolving light sweeping the entire circumference of the horizon, 
when placed in a situation where only half of it requires illumina- 
tion. When a Light-house is situated upon a Kne of coast, — as most 
*^^6, — ^it is plain that no real benefit can result from illuminating the 
Imd side ; and, consequently, in such a situation that portion of the 
lantern which looks inland, in lieu of being cased with glass, is al- 
ways “ blanked” by inserting copper plates, to avoid expense, risk of 
breakage, &c. 


Now when a light upon the Fared principle is established in such a 
situation, the effect produced is precisely proportioned to tho moaTia 
employed, and none of the light is lost since none of tho reflectors 
are pointed inland : but in a revolving light on the other hand, this 
adaptation of the means to the end to be gained, cannot be applied ; 
for while the revolution continues complete, the reflector which at 
one' time points to seaward must a fewmiaxites afterwards bo directed 


towards the land, or rather against the blanic wall which closes the 
lantern on that side ; so that while one-half of this system is fulfilling 
the purpose for which it is intended, the effects of the other half are 
absolutdy thrown away. 


This is of more importance, when, instead of each flash being 
produced by a single reflector, as in the above supposition, a numler 
aacie combined (pointing in each direction), to augment the vividness 


>1^ ? dMtaabiifaqn only, as it wotild -bo tedious and out of place 
SS® ifsrtKW? ivoi^oe of the rays. Siuco, as this divor- 
w la T»ai erne, M^unaent jb ia ao reject affected by its operation. 
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of tlie beam. In this case the total number employed being greater^ 
the absolute loss is thereby enhanced. In the new apparatus recently 
constructed for Madras, it was dctemiined to group three reflectors 
together to produce each flash; and it had been intended that interrals 
of darkness of double the durations of the periods of light should be 
allowed to intervene, to form the eclipses. These conditions would 
have required (by the present system of revolving lights), agreeably 
to the explanation above given, that 8 sets of 3 reflectors each, should 
be used, or 24 in all ; but being struck while preparing the design 
for this apparatus with the manifestly unprofitable result of such an 
arrangement, and being very desirous from other attendant circum- 
stances to diminish the number of reflectors and lamps as far as pos- 
sible, without decreasing the pre-determined results, I was naturally led 
to enquire into the possibility of obviating the evil ; and after some 
consideration it occurred to me that this might be very easily and 
simply effected, by merely stopping the revolution of the apparatus 
after it had traversed a certain portion of the circumference, and then 
reversing the motion, so as to cause it to recijprocate backwards and 
forwards, and thereby confine the action of the reflectors disposed to- 
wards the sea to that side only ; thus obviating the necessity of plac- 
ing any mirrors or lamps whatever on the side facing the land. I 
have been enabled, by this means, to fulfil the conditions proposed 
with 15 reflectors, or at f ths of the expense which would have at- 
tended an adherence to the revolving principle ; and the saving might 
have been further increased to nearly one-half, had I not been anxious 
to avoid the possibility of any defect in the distribution of the light 
near the coast. I have therefore used 15 reflectors, and thus extend- 
ed the limits of the illuminated arc to four Points of the compass in- 
land, on each side. As the frame passes over an anglo of 8 Points or 
90®, and lUummates by its motion 16 Points, these 8 extra Points 
make 24, leaving only 4 Points or 45® not illumined. These arc of 
course inland.'^ 

******** 

The reflector frame consists of a strong wrought iron turned 
spindle, to which are affixed the supports for the 15 reflectors, in 
two tiers, 8 above and 7 below ; these reflectors are so disposed as 
to point in the direction of five faces of an octagon, three re- 
flectors on each, which three reflectors are parallel to one ano- 
ther, and are therefore seen at the same time, constituting a flasld^ 
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T^lion the revolution of tho apparatus brings llioin in direct oppo- 
sition to the eye, Tho light thrown by these three reflectors is 
omitted in the form of a conical beam, whoso sides are inclined at an 
angle of 18®. Hence, as the different sots of reflectors, (being ranged 
on the faces of an octagon), cast their light in the direction of tho^ 
perpendiculars to these sides, which perpendiculars arc inclined to one 
another at an angle of 45°, it follows, that at any given time, there 
are 18 degrees of the horizon, (out of the 45,) which are covered by ’ 
the spread of rays ; and consequently, on the revolution of the ma- 
chine, tho duration of the flashes would bear to that of tho coU])scSy 
or dark periods, the proportion of 18 to 27 (equal to 45° — 18°) or as 
2 to 3. As the nature of the motion is however reGi/procatingy instead 
of rotatory, the above ratio merely expresses tho average ^ 

tion of the light and dark intervals, which are themselves vari- 
able, according to the position of the spectator ; and as the rapidity 
of movement is so adjusted, that the luminous beams cast by tho re- 
flectors sweep round the horizon at the rate of 90° in 2 minutes, it 
follows, that the duration of the flashes will vary from 0.s. to 48-5., 
and that of the eclipses from Os. to 72s., for 48 4 - 72 = 120s. = 2m . ; 
the sums of the dui’ations of light and darkness, however, in 
every position bearing the constant ratio before stated, viz., as 2 
to 3. The reflectors being fixed to the reflector frame as before de- 
scribed, become capable of rotation round the spindle as an axis ; tho ,, 
upper neck of tho spindle being engaged by tho sot of friction rollers ' ' 
before spoken of, and its lower end turning on a pivot fixed to the 
frame of the machinery, beneath the level of the floor of tho lantern. 
By means of a spring clutch, this part of tho apparatus may be dis- 
engaged from the wheel work which moves it, and made to revolve 
independently ; for the convenience of cleaning the reflectors, trim- 
ming the lamps, &c. 

The reflectors are aU similar, being paraboloids of 3 inches focus, 
and of the breadth of 21 inches over the lips, by a depth of 9 inches. 
They are manufactured, by hammering, from flat discs of roUed cop- 
per and silver, and afterwards highly polished. By the mode in which 
they are fixed to the frame, each reflector carries its own lamp, the 
burner of which is adjusted to the focus of the parabola, the chimney 
passiiig through an opening in the upper part of the reflector. 

or ihuminating power of the beam cast by the com- 
the three mstrxunents whoso united beams nolv 
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constitute one flashy as "before explained^ in comparison witli tliat of 
the apparatus* in use in the old lighthouse, I am unable to give 
an exact estimate ; having no precise knowledge of the comparative 
illuminating powers of the Argand lamp, and the common wick and 
tumbler lamp there employed; but from an experiment which I made 
previous to my leaving India, I have reason to believe, that the 
Argand is not less than 2 J times as powerful as the latter. 

Admitting 2i then, to be the ratio of the illuminating powers, it 
may further be demonstrated, that the additional effect gained by the 
action of the nine looking glass reflectors lately appliedf to the 12 
tumbler lamps in the old lighthouse, has only augmented their pbwer 
to that of 14 tumbler lamps, or 6*22 Argand flames, 

»r 

The effect of the parahoUc reflector is to produce a beam of light 
which is feeble at first, and gradually increases in intensity till it 
reaches its maximum. of illuminating power, which remains unaltered 
during a few seconds of brightest eflFulgence, and then gradually 
decreases in vividness. The illuminating power of the beam at the 
point of maximum effect is equal to that of 130*43 unassisted 
Argand flames ; thus, the comparative power of the brightest period of 
the flash cast by the combined operation of three parabolic reflectors, 
is to that of the present apparatus as 391*3 to 6*22, or as 62*9 to 1 but 
although this estimate rather falls short of than exceeds the actual 
ratio of the augmentation which the iUuminatiag power of the hght 
Will receive from the improved means to be applied to it, ^the effect 
upon the eye may be less striking than this statement of it might 
lead one to anticipate ; the vividness of a travelling beam of variable 
intensity appearing much less than that of a fixed light of equal 
power. 

With regard to the co^istruction of the lami/ps fitted to the reflec- 
tors, being sensible of the great importance of securing their durabi- 
lity, and guarding against derangement in every particular, I spared 
no pains, both in studying the greatest possible simplicity in their 
contrivance, and also in providing against the operation of the usual 
destructive agents. In the first respect, being dissatisfied with the 
action of the pattern first tried, a series of experiments was undertaken, 

* A. D. 1838. 

f From 1839 to 1841 when the present lighthonse was opened, better lamps and reflec- 
tors were need, and the light increased fonr-fold, or equal 2® Argands. 

X Vide previous foot note. The present powers, comparing with the improved old 
light, is 391*3 to 25, or about 15| to 1. 

c I 
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in the course of which various experimental new burners were inaiin* 
factured and submitted to trial, which finally led to the adoption of 
one which has fully satisfied my expectations. This contrivance, 
which from its simplicity will be readily understood on inspection, 
possesses the advantage of a motion for raising the wick quite dis- 
tinct from the body of the lamp, so as in case of its derangement, to 
admit of its being thrown aside, and a spai*e one substituted. The 
burners also are secured against the usual corrosion at the point where 
the flame rises, by being tipped with platina ; and, as a further 
security against a failure of the means for generating the light, a 
complete set of spare lamps, of a commoner kind, with iron tubes, has 
been provided ; to be called into use, in event of the first requiring a 
general repair. 

The machinery adapted to this apparatus is so designed as to commu- 
nicate a redjprocating motion to the frame, causing it to pass and repass 
over an angular space of 90®. The perpendiculars from the different 
faces of illumination being, as before stated, inclined to one another 
at the angle of 45 ®, there would have been an effectual provision for the 
supply of light to every point of the horizon embraced by the rays of 
the two extreme faces, had 45 ® been the limit of the arch traversed j but 
I was induced t6 prefer the wider sweep, through the quarter circle or 
90®, by considering that the action would be more certain, were each 
Point in the azimuthal circumference exposed to the light of two sets 
of rays ;* while the further advantages would be gained, 1st, by the 
facility which such an arrangement would afford for varying the flashes 
by the use of crimson shades, should such a distinction ever become 
necessary hereafter; and 2ndly, by the greater regularity of the 
periods of light and darkness, of which the duration of every alternate 
series is thereby rendered constcmt. 

The machine consists of a train of wheels of strong construction, ' 
which are kept in motion by a weight, and regulated by fans, capable 
of adjustment to the required velocity; and the reciprocating or 
'Tmerse movement is effected by the alternate action of two vertical 
b^villed wheels upon an horizontal one of double their diameter fixed 
upon the spindle of the reflector frame. The certainty of this move- 
ment at the periods of the successive engagement and disengagement 
of each vertical wheel in turn, (the vertical wheels turning on the 
takihg into ojpposUe sides of the horizontal wheel, 

without teeth), is ensured 
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by a contrivance designed for the purpose, and consisting of a cyclo- 
idal cam or snail of a double curvature,* wHch acts upon a radial pin 
projecting laterally from the side of the horizontal wheel above 
alluded to. This addition has the effect of obviating the possibility 
of the reversing (vertical) wheel failing to become engaged at the 
proper moment, and gives certainty to its action/^ 

Among the other objects of interest is the Madras 

Observatoiy. 

Observatory,^^ which was erected in 1793, (by Michael 
Topping, under instructions from the Court of Directors,) as stated 
in the original description, for Promoting the' Knowledge of 
Astronomy and Navigation in India/^ From this account it also 
appears that previous to the receipt of the order from the Court of 
Directors, William Petrie, Esq., subsequently a Member of the Madras 
Government, had erected an Observatory at his own private expense 
in 1787 — the first establishment by any European in the Bast.^^ 
This Observatory with some valuable instruments he handed over to 
the East India Company, on his proceeding to England in 1789. 

The present edifice is strongly built of brick ahd chunam. The 
length of the observing room is 60 feet and 6 inches, and its breadth 
20 feet. The whole length of the Observatory including the veran- 
dah, is 76 feet 3 inches, and its extreme breadth 46 feet 9 inches. 

The princ^al instruments — ^the Transit of 5 feet and the Mural 
Circle of 4 f^et — brought out by the late Mr. Taylor, are placed on 
massive granite supports to insure steadiness. ' 

A valuable Equatorial instrument has since been supplied of 74 
focal length, and 6 inches aperture, by Lerebours of Paris. 

In 1847, a permanent Magnetic Observatory was erected to the 
eastward of, and connected by a corridor with, the Astronomical 
Observatory. 


This Observatory has been under the direction of the undermen^ 
tioned gentlemen 

J. Goldingham, r. e. s. 

Captain Warren, 

T. G. Taylor, r. e. s. & A. s. 

Captain Jacob, f. b. a. s. 

Major Worster, r, e. a. s. 


This is the most novel and important part of the invention, though Colonel 
has not dwelt on it, 


Smith 
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It is necessary to notice the error that long existed with regard 
to the Longitude of the Madras Observatory. 

Mr. G-oldingham had determined the Longitude of the Observa- 
tory to be 80® 17' 13“ 3 or hK 21m. 8*8^. from no less than 230 
observations of the Eclipse of Jupiter^s Satellites^ and also about 
800 Lunar distances. 


The late Mr. Taylor commenced a series of observations with the 
5 feet Transit instrument, and comparing his result, with the simul- 
taneous observations at Grreenwich and Cambridge, it appeared that 
the Longitude was 80® 15' SI" or hh, 21m. 3*8s., which is the Longi- 
tude (erroneously) given in the UTautical Almanac to the present day. 

Mr. Eiddle subsequently compared further observations at Grreen- 
wich, and Mr. Maclean at the Cape compared his. The result was 
that they supposed the Longitude of Madras close on 80® 14' 0“ , 
This Longitude is assumed in the 3rd edition of ^ Raper^s Navigation.^ 

Mr. Taylor continued his own observations with Moon Culminat- 
ing Stars, and made further comparisons with Grreenwich, Cambridge, 
and Hamburgh ; and in his Paper, read before the Astronomical 
Society, 13th June 1845, he show;s that the actual Longitude is 
5A 20m. 57-3s. or 80® 14' 19*5" ; being Hi seconds of time, or nearly 
3 miles different from the result of Mr. Goldingham^s observations. 

The difference is caused, Mr. Taylor believed, by a squrce of eiTor 
which always exists in observing Jujpiter^s Satellites. Different tele- 
scopes give different times, by several seconds, of immersion and 
emersion. This was found to be the case when he tried his Observa- 
tory telescope, (5 feet, DoUand), with the 42 inch telescope used by 
Mr. Goldingham. Observations for Longitude by Moon Oulminating 
Sta/rSy when both limbs of the Moon are observed, are much more 
accurate. 

The Lighthouse is 2*84 Statute miles or 2J minutes of Longi- 
tude east of the Obervatory, and ships anchor about 1 mile east of 
th© Lighthouse, so that 80® 18' 00" or 5 A 21' 12“ may be assumed 
as the Longitude of a ship lying in the Madras Roads, 


Hint. 


■ The Madras Mint is situated in Peddoo Naick^s 
Pettah, in the north-west comer of Black Town, a 
iqoelity more easily identified by saying that it is at the opposite end, 
^m Gt^neral Hospital, of the long narrow street, (Saulay street) 

building, — ^and is in the immediate 
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At til© commenceinemt of the present century, the Mint was main- 
tained in the Fort^ and was entirely under the management of 
Natives ; no records were kept^ and little or nothing can now Tbe ascer- 
tained respecting its history. About 1802^ the office of Mint Master 
was held by Mr. J. H. Cassamaijor, in conjunction with that of Sub- 
Treasurer, the fabrication of the coins being undertaken by contract 
with one Linga Ohetty. At this time Mr. B. Eoebuck, a member of 
the Civil Service, was Military Paymaster and Assay Master, The 
arrangements- for the coinage were of a very primitive description ; 
the silver was melted into little buttons, flattened by the hammer, — 
chipped to the proper weight, and finally held between two dies, 
the upper one of which was violently struck by a sledge hammer. 

About the year 1803 or 1804, a number of accidents took place in 
the Powder Mills, which then stood upon the present site of the Mint, 
and it was resolved to remove them altogether beyond the walls of 
Black Town. It was also determined, on the suggestion of Mr. 
Eoebuck, to erect a new Mint, where the Powder Mills had stood, 
and the old buildings were accordingly demolished, and the present 
Mint erected. 

The construction of the buildings, and fitting up of the machinery, 
great part of which was sent from Calcutta, under the charge of a 
Mr. Costa, was upon the plans and under the general superintend- 
ence of Mr. Eoebuck, who was appointed the first Mint Master, 
and by the year 1807 all was complete, and in working order. Al- 
though a great improvement was effected on this occasion, the 
workmanship of the establishment was not what would be accounted 
creditable in modem days. The first silver corns executed were half 
pagoda pieces, fabricated out of Spanish dollars, but the impression 
on the new coin was so imperfect that the marks of the dollar were 
not even obliterated. 

Mr. Eoebuck remained in charge of the Mint tfll 1809, when he was 
succeeded by Mr. Ogilvie, who in time gave way to Mr. Maconoohie, 
and he to Mr. McKerreU, in 1820, whose aTble management did much 
to improve the system of check and the general discipline of the depart- 
ment, which at this time began to receive great advantage from the 
indefatigable exertions of Dr. Bannister. This officer was appointed, 
when still a young Assistant Surgeon, to aid the Mint Master, and 
succeeded in introducing a series of improvements, calculated to place 
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the macliineiy and apparatus on a scale of efficiency not far short of 
that of European establishments of the same date. 

By his exei’tions^ furnaces were built^ and the massive heavy iron 
guns lying useless in the Arsenal, run down and converted into the 
various articles of wheel work and machinery, necessary to re-esta- 
blish the laminating department on an entirely new footing, (wooden 
gear being in use previously.) An entirely new melting department 
consisting of a new building, furnaces, pairing machinery, moulds, 
and cranes, was built ; the whole of the apparatus requisite for the 
fabrication of sulphuric and nitric acids, was constructed and brought 
' into successful use, and finally the method of refining gold and silver 
by the humid process, was by means of these new chemical agents, 
after the most vehement opposition on the part of the Mint Commit- 
tee practically accomplished. * 

Dr. Bannister never held the office of Mint Master, and at the 
time when the abovementioned unwearied efforts in the service of 
Government were made, was merely Mint Mastei*^s Assayer on a 
small salary. He Was afterwards appointed Assay Master, and would 
probably have been nominated to the charge of the Mint, on its re- 
establishment in 1841, had not his constitution, undermined by his 
previous exertions, given way, and sickness obliged him to quit the 
country for the Cape of Good Hope, where he died on the 18th July 
1889. 

After Mr. McKerrell, who quitted the Mint in 1830, the office of 
Mint Master changed hands very frequently, so much so that at one 
period there were 14 new appointments in four years, and the natural 
consequence was that the department fell into great confusion. Hence 
when an enquiry was made in 1833, previous to the introduction of 
the present Victoria currency, which is much more difficult of execu- 
tion than the old one, it was stated to be impossible to execute it with 
the existing machinery, nor indeed without an entirely new Mint, and 
a body of artisans to work it. And the Government of India, under 
this alternative, accordingly abolished the Mint, intending to supply 
the Madras currency from the Mint in Calcutta. This happened in 
: 

time served to convince the Home authorities of the 
P this and in^ 1841 orders were received by 
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tlie Madras G-overnment to re-open tlie establishment^ placing it in 
the charge of Dr. Bannister^ who in the interim had assured them 
that the machinery was quite competent to execute the coinage. But 
Dr. Banmster^s health had failed^ as above stated, before the measure 
could be carried out; and all the other officers who had had any expe- 
rience in the Mint, had committed themselves to the opinion that the 
attempt to execute the new currency with the existing machinery was 
hopeless. The Government in this extremity applied to Captain (now 
Colonel) Smith, of the Engineers, the present Mint Master, who in 
September 1839, was commissioned to make the necessary repaii*, 
and bring the Mint into efficient working order. This was accom- 
plished without any difficulty, and the establishment has continued in 
uninterrupted action ever since 1840. 

As at present constituted, the Mint contains all the operative 
departments and machinery necessary for the execution of a coinage of 
"from 100 to 120 thousand pieces a day, with the exception of the 
“ Laminating department, which is limited to the coinage of only 
30,000 pieces, owing to the want of sufficient mechanical power, which 
is at present only supplied by bullocks. This deficiency is now being 
made good by the construction of steam engines, which will be Capa- 
ble of doubling the present yield ; and as a large proportion of the 
coins are always of copper, made from straps procured in a laminat- 
ing state from Europe, the addition now being made will suffice to 
augment the power of the Laminating department, as much as will 
ever be required for a mixed coinage, to the full extent abovemen- 
tioned. 

AH the rest of the machinery is at present worked by manual 
labour, which in some respects has its advantages over steam, but there 
are nevertheless many of the operations which afford scope for con- 
siderable reductions in expense, if steam macil^ery could be applied 
to them. 

The establishment consists exclusively of Natives, with Bast Indian 
Superintendents, there being no European subordinate connected with 
the Mint, except the gate keeper. The annual expenses vary with 
the nature and amount of work, but may be taken on the average at 
about 86,000 Eupees. The Assay Office about 30,000 more, and the 
Mint Committee Office about 4,000, Total about 120,000 Eupees per 
annum. 
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Statement slmving the actual e.r;peiise}i wiciMvetZ m the Madras Mint from 1843-4<4 to 
1863-54, being eleven years (including Assay and Mint Committee Offices.) 


1 

Years. 

Mint Master’s Salary and 
Establishment. 

Contingent servants and 
charges including Bul- 
locks purchased& hired. 

Yalue of Articles supplied 
from stores. ' I 

Amount expended inmak- 
ing new and repairing 
oldMacMneiy andMint 
buildings. 

Total Mint expenses each 
year. 

TotalAssay Office expenses 
for each year. 

Total Mmt Committee Of- 
fice expenses for each 
year. 

Grand Total Mmt Assay 
and Mint Committee Of- 
fice expenses for each 
year. 


RS. 

as. 

as. 

as. 

as. 

BS, 

RS. 

ES. 

1843-44 

39,966 

38,145 

14,322 

1,518 

93,950 

30,594 

4,117 

1,28,661 

1844-45 

44,259 

36,923 

8,996 

982 

91,160 

30,971 

4,445 

1,26,576 

1845-4G 

41,363 

37,53$ 

11,138 

6,288 

96,325 

28,987 

3,850 

3,29,163 

1846-47 

43,028 

48,325 

8,209 

981 

1,00,543 

24,362 

3,670 

1,28,665 

1847-48 

49,894 

45,463 

6,860 


1,02,198 

33,069 

3,686 

1,38,942 

1848-49 

45,481 

25,119 

4,452 


76,062 

30;543 

3,671 

1,09,266 

1849-60 

45,280 

20,019 

3,047 

876 

69,221 

S0;588 

3,639 

1,03,448 

1850-51 

46,610 

24,708 

6,173 


75,400 

30,088 

3,683 

1,09,262 

1861-52 

47,860 

26,199 

6,835 


79,894 

30,974 

8,648 

1,14,516 

1852-53 

48,111 

28,084 

6,356 

*935 

82,486 

25,364 

3,674 

1,11,524 

1853-54 

48,238 

*41,170 

t8,856 

1,079 

99,343 

31,684 

3,671 

1,34,698 







t 2,184 


J 2,184 


4,99,090 

3,71,681 1 

82,234 

12,659 

9,65,662 

3,29,388 

41,764 

13,36,806 


The following statement shows the amount of Merchants’ Bullion, 
and “ uncurrent coins” belonging to Government, brought to the Mint 
in each of the last seven years, for coinage or re-coinage. 


Tears. 

Merchants’ Bullion. 

Bnoueeent Coins. 

1 

Gold. 

Outturn 

value. 

Silver. 

Outturn 

value 

Total Gold 
and Silver. 

Gold. 

Outturn 

value. 

Silver. 

Outturn 

value. 

Total Gold 
and Silver. 



C. ES, 

C. RS, 

C. ES. 

C. RS. 

0. RS. 

C. ES. 

0. ES. 

1847- 48 

1848- 49 

1849- 50 

1850- 61 

1851- 52 

1852- 63 
iS63-54 

9,490 

1,284 

4,430 

3,249 

3,68,720 

1,83,821 

41,191 

1,03,186 

1,76,611 

2,39,889 

11,96,864 

15,16,247 

44,81,356 

49,23,083 

1,12,677 

1,^7,896 

2,44,819 

12,00,113 

18,74,967 

46,66,177 

49,64,226 

47,’298 

28,90,640 

12,11.847 

9,46,904 

19,16,784 

13,63,124 

7,78,360 

6,80,460 

28,90,540 

12,11,847 

9,46,901 

19,15,784 

13,58,124 

7,78,360 

7,27,754 

30,03,216 

13,89,743 

11,91,223 

31,15,898 

82,28,091 

64,43,637 

66,91,979 


6,02,186 

1,26,37,187 

1,32,39,373 

47,298 

97,77,019 

98,24,318 

2,36.63,6871 


^ Tlas izu3reaiS6 is oavsed by tb© very large coinage lately required from tb© beavy im- 
pXpB pf bdUlQlLw 

of iNjtrio aoid Siilpliiirio acids is ozoitted in. tli© oiiarges luider head, as, 
from Sidphnr and ISTitee already debited in the oontingent bills* 

Mint Stores, Assay UnflEtes received from England, 
I m A^say prooeS9^, 
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The next two statements show the deliveries made to the General 
Treasury^ during the last 7 years^ distinguishing the silver from the 
copper coins^ and also the whole Rupee pieces from the smaller silver 
coins. 






, The Mint receives credit only for the actual weight of the pieces 
delivered, and as a check upom the accuracy of the fineness of the 
anetal, speciinen pieces taken at random to the number of 50 out of 
every lao> or 1 in 2,000 (formerly 1 in 5,000), are sent to the Assay 
Master, who makes a report on each of them as to their weight and 
fineness. As a further check upon the accuracy of these reports, a 
few coins are taken from time to time and sent to England, and 
assayed in the Eoyal Mint. 


. Since ^he Mint was re-established 11 years ago, the value of the 
tos been 4,18,67,241 Rupees. The result of all the 
■ ^qm the.'^, coinage to be '001738 dwt. 
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value, by 1 Eupee in 1,26,564 or 1^ Fiee in 1,000 Bujyees* This, in 
the 41 8§ crores coined, is 330f Eupees only. 

The general affairs of the Mint are under a ^^Mint Oommittee^^ of 
three CiviKans, (two of whom are the Accountant General, and Sub- 
Treasurer,) and a Secretary. A code of Eules for the guidance of the 
Mint Master was drawn up some years ago. The executive is left in 
his hands. 

The Mint Committee have a similar control over the Assay De- 
partment, which consists of an Assayer and his Deputy. The Assay 
Office is on the same premises with the Mint. 

Private Bullion tendered to the Mint for coinage is melted and 
then weighed in the presence of the owner or his Agent. From the 
melted Bars samples are cut out, and taken to the Assay Master who 
having reported the fineness, the value of the whole is calculated. 
A deduction is then made of 2 per cent, on silver, and 1 per cent, on 
gold* as Seignorage^^ to meet the expenses of coinage, and a 
farther charge if the bullion is of a fineness of 6 dwts. or more, 
below standard, for ^^refinage,” The net sum is then paid to the 
owner from the Treasury at once. 

No gold has been coined at the Mint for some years. The stand- 
ard fineness is the same as the gold coinage of England, i. e. 22 
carats or ^ pure metal. The fineness of the Indian silver coinage is 
•fifths pure metal (or -Jl-), whereas the English silver is fifths. Each 
240th is called a dwt. (pennyweight) so that Indian silver, in England 
wouldbe reported 2 W. or two dwt.Worse, or below (English) standard. 
In the Indian coinage, every difference of 1 dwt. in the fineness, is a 
difference of 4*545 Eupees in 1,000. The Eupee is 180 grains. 2*43 
Eupees or 1 Eupee 7 Annas weigh 1 oz. avoir., allowing a little for the 
wear of the coin. 350 newly coined Eupees weigh exactly 9 lbs. 
avoir. Half and quarter Eupees are also coined, and f Eupees or 
double Annas. The single Anna silver coinage has long been given up. 

The copper coinage is of single Pice, 3 Pice, (or f Anna) and 6 
Pice, (or \ Anna). The copper ready rolled is sent out from England. 

General Hospi- The whole building known as the General Hospital 

taL is situated a mile west of the Fort. It may be 

described as two plane Blocks running north and south, and connected 
by one running between and perpendicular to them. 

The General^^ Hospital itself consists of the eastern Block, and 
: # At 6 W. the rehjiage charge is 0*34 per cent., and so on till at 20 W. it is 0*80 per cent. 
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about one-half of the perpendicular. The remainder forms a Ilospi- 
tal for Her Majesty^s Eegiment in the Fort. The General Hospital 
has a separate building for Natives, whether attached to the Military 
or not, one for European and Indo-British, and one for Native females. 
There are also sick Officers^ quarters attached to the Hospital. 

The Hospital is in charge of a Surgeon and Assistant Surgeon, (the 
latter is also permanent Assistant,) both of whom reside on the premises. 
There are also one Apothecary, two Assistant Apothecaries, two 
Second Dressers, one Hospital Serjeant, and ono Native nurse 
attached to the Hospital. 

The wards are nine in number, not including four apartments for 
insane Patients. Of these nine wards there are five male 'and one 
female, for Europeans and Indo-Britons, and one male and a female 
ward for Natives. The beds number in all 202 ; 127 for Europeans 
and 75 for Natives. 

The complaints most commonly treated are, Fevers, Bowel Com- 
plaints, Dysentery, Hepatitis, Affections of the Brain, Paralysis, 
Chest Affections, Yenereal, Fractures, Dislocations, Ulcers, &c. 

The number of Patients averages from eighty to a hundred ordi- 
narily, but it is much increased on the arrival at the Presidency of 
bodies of Military sick details. 

All classes aro admitted into the Hospital, a small fee graduated 
according to means, being received from all except paupers. 

The number of each class generally in Hospital is — 


Soldiers, European 20 

Do. Native 20 

European Seamen 12 


Civil Patients and Paupei's, *) 

European and Native 5 

The Hospital Sogoant has his quarters within the enclosui’o. There 
is One European and one Native Guard. 


There is no Hospital in the Fort, but there is a Dispensary in 
charge of an Apothecary who has instructions to supply such small 
qumtities of medicine as may bo occasionally required by the rosi- 


&utB, All the Honorable Company's Establishments in the Fort, 

; have a special claim to admission into the General Hospital 

This Jnstitptian whiqh faces t^he eastern entrance to 

. ia 1885, , .under tko 
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designation of Madras Medical Sclool/^ with the object of afford- 
ing better means of instruction in Medicine and Surgery than those 
then existing, to Indo-British and Native youths entering the Subor- 
dinate Branch of the Medical Service. In 1851’ the complement of 
Professors being complete, its designation was changed to that of 

Madras Medical College/^ 

The College is under the immediate control of the Medical Board ; 
but the general superintendence of the Institution, the arrangements 
for the courses of study and delivery of lectures, are vested in the 
College Council, which consists of a President, (the Senior Medical 
Officer among the Professors) and of all the Professors as Members, 
one of whom is appointed to act as Secretary. 

The building consists of a Library, two Lecture Booms, a Museum 
of two rooms, and a Chemical Laboratory. There is also a Dissect- 
ing Room attached to the establishment. 

In 1854 the College numbered six Professors, and the departments 
assigned to each were : — 1, Medicine and Clinical Medicine. 2, Che- 
mistry. 3, Midwifery and Diseases of the Eye. 4, Surgery and 
Clinical Surgery. 5, Botany and Materia Medica ; and 6, Anatomy 
and Physiology. There are three Assistants to the Professors, two of 
them East Indian, and one a Native. 

The course of Lectures varies every year, but that arranged for the 
Session 1854-55, comprised 60 Lectures, (including Examinations,) 
in Botany; 100 in imatomy; 200 in Chemistry; 70 in Organic 
Chemistry; 100 in Physiology; 100 in Materia Medica; 100 in 
Surgery ; 100 in Medicine ; 70 in Midwifery and Diseases of Women 
and Children; and 70 in Medical Jurisprudence. The following 
Table will show the order in which the various subjects' of study are 
pursued as proposed for the Session under notice : — 



''Botany Every Tuesday and Thursday, from .... 

Anatomical Demonstra- 

"j tions and Bisseotiohs. . . Daily ' . . . - 

Anatomy .... Every Monday, Wednesday and Friday . . . 
^Chemistry. .... Mcmday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday. 




('Organic Ohomistry. . . 

Physiology 

l^ateria Medica . . . 

Anatomy 

Surgery 

Medicine 

Dissections & Demonstrations. 


Wednesday and Saturday , , • . . 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday , . . 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday . • . 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday . . . 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday- . , 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday • • . 
Daily from Oefcohor to Mai’ch • . * » 


12tol 

lto3 
12tol 
10 to 11 

10 to 11 

11 to 12 

11 to 12 

12 tol 
12 tol 

1 to2 
1 tod! 
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fSurgoiy. . . 

Medicine. . . . 

Midwifery andDiseases of 
Women and CMldren. 
Diseases of the Eye. 
Clinical Medicine, 
Clinical Surgery. . 

Dissections. . . 


Every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 

Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday. 

Monday. 

Thursday. ........ 

Tuesday 

^ 3 days a week 


Do. 


1 - 

O Q 

I 


"Tiledicine 

Midwifery. . . . 

Diseases of the Eye. . 

.{ Medical Juidsprudenco 
' Clinical Surgery, . . 
Clinical Medicine. . 
^Laboratory Practice . 


Monday, Wednesday and Friday. • . . 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday. . . 

Monday 

Thursday and Saturday 

Tuesday. 

Thursday 

Daily 


12 tol 
1 to 2 


3 to 4 
3 to 4 
1 to2 
1 to 2 

10 to 12 

10 tol 
lto2 
3 to 4 
3 to 4 

11 to 12 
1 to2 
1 to 2 

12 tol 


The different classes of Students and Medical Apprentices^ consist 
of— 


Ist^ 2nd^ and 3rd class Native Medical Pupils* 
Private Students (of all castes.) 

Stipendiary Students (Natives.) 

Medical Apprentices receive as Pay. 

For Mensem. 

Paid Candidates (before joining the College) Rs. 7 

Do. do. (after do. do. ) „ 12 

Junior Medical Apprentices : 16 

Senior do. do. ... 20 


Native Medical Pupils receive. 

8rd Class Rs. 5 

and do 7 

1st do ,, 10 


SiipefnMoA^j Students (or Students specially for the Native Surgeoncies,) 


1st Class... 
2nd do. 
3rd do. ... 


.Rs. 


• }} 
• » 


7 

10 

14 


period of instruction for oach Class is as follows : — 

¥or Medical Apprentices 4 years. 

Native Medical Pupils ...... 3 „ ^ 

Stipendiary and Private Students 5 „ 


B^winers not Ibeing 
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tte Professors,) for the purpose of qualifying for the Public Service, 
when such Medical Apprentices as pass the ordeal, are promoted to 
Assistant Apothecaries, and Native Medical Pupils to 2nd Dressers. 

Garrison. Field. 

B,s. A. P. Bs. A. P. 

Assistant Apothecaries^ Pay, per mensem ... 55 0 0 70 0 0 


Second Apothecaries^ ... 96 0 0 125 0 0 

Apothecaries^ ...115 7 0 145 0 0 

Five Senior Apothecaries on the List 250 0 0 

2nd Dressers^ Pay, per mensem 24 8 0 29 3 9 

1st Dressers^ „ 85 0 0 42 0 0 


Of the eighteen appointments of Native Surgeons at present autho- 
rized, eight will he supplied from the establishment of Native Dressers, 
and the remaining ten will be open for public competition, in both 
cases, however, beiag limited to Candidates of pure Native descent, 
and Natives of this Presidency. Candidates from the establishment 
of Dressers, will be eligible for enrolment as students in their order 
or seniority as First Dressers, if certified to be of good character, 
and possessed of sufficient professional and general knowledge to jus- 
tify their admission. In the event of no First Dressers being* found 
qualified, Second Dressers of not less than ten years^ service in that 
grade, may be recommended for admission to College. 

Native Dressers are required to pass two Sessions at College, pre- 
vious to presenting themselves for final examination, for the Native 
Surgeoncy. 

Under no circumstances will a Native Dresser be allowed to remain 
longer than two Sessions at College. 

The Pay of Native Swgeons is as under 

Native Surgeons Rs. 100 

Seven years and under fourteen „ 150 

Fourteen years and upwards „ 200 

Medical Apprentices are not eligible to be Native Surgeons, (they 
are restricted to youths of pure Native descent.) 

The number of Students in the College during the Session 1853-54 


was as follows 

Medical Apprentices 82 

Native Medical Pupils 68 



Terms of Admission for Mediical Apprentices. 

Tie Examination (by the College Connoil) will comprise— 

1st. Physical fitness for Military Service. 

2nd. A thorough knowledge of the English language^ to he 
tested by writing to dictation and examination in Grammar generally. 

3rd. Simple Arithmetic with Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 
4th. Elements of Geometry. 

5th. A knowledge of one at least of three Native languages 
being Hindostanee, Tamil, or Teloogoo, sufficient to enable the 
candidate to speak fluently, and to read and write correctly. 

QuaUfieations required of Oamdidates for the grade of Medical Pupil. 
1st. Physical fitness for Military Service. 

2nd. English reading and Orthography with the meaning of words. 
3rd. English writing to dictation. 

4th. Beading and Writing in Arthmetic, Tamil or Teloogoo. 

5th. The Elementary Buies of Arithmetic, either according to 
the European or Native method of calculation. 


Buies for BUpendiary Students. 

1st. They must produce satisfactory certificates of their being of 
respectable connections and good character. 

2nd. They must not be under the full age of sixteen, nor above 
twenty-five. 


3rd. They must have a grammatical knowledge of one or more 
, of the Vernacular languages, — a good knowledge of EngliaTi^ so as to 
be able to read and write it with accuracy and facility,— Arithmetic 
as far as Decimals-^ good knowledge of the Geography of India, 
and a correct general knowledge of the Geography of A a4a.^ and of 
the leading facts of the^ Histories of England and 


4th. The above standard of qualifications will be subject to 
revision from time to time, according as the means of education may 
be increased. 


■ Applications of candidates are to be made to the Medical 
by whom they will be submitted to Government, and ex- 
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MilitaiyMalo This Institution was opened in 1789. Prior to its 
Oii)iian Asylum, formation a Charity School existed in Madras, in con- 
nection with St. Mary’s Church, which provided for the education 
and support of a limited number of the orphans of Europeans in India, 
without reference to the professions of the parents of the orphans- 
Gn the 14th March 1786, the Court of Directors in their general letter 
to the Government of this Presidency, took occasion to speak approv- 
ingly of a plan which had been set on foot at Calcutta, for the edu- 
cation of the orphan children of that settlement, and recommended 
its adoption at Madras. On receiving these instructions. Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell, then President in Council of Fort St. George, com- 
municated with the Ministers and Churchwardens on the subject, and 
a vestry was held on the 13th July 1787, when a Committee was 
formed to consider on the most eligible plan for providing for the re- 
lief of orphan and other distressed male children of the military 
belonging to the Madras establishment,” an asylum already exist- 
ing for the maintenance of female orphans. 

The first step taken by the Committee was to obtain a return of the 
number of boys on the coast, who might be considered objects of 
the proposed institution.” This was found to bo 230. It was then 
ascertained that the support and education of each boy, calculating 
on the e 3 :j)erience of the actual cost of supporting the seminaries al- 
ready established, (the charity schools at the Presidency, Triohino- 
poly, &c.,) would be ten Eupees a month. Although certain of tho 
liberal support of Government, the Committee thought that the pro- 
posed asylum should not be purely a Government institution, but that 
tho public who were mainly to benefit by it, should bo called upon to 
contribute towards its maintenance. Subscription lists were accord- 
ingly opened : contributions flowed in from all directions, and a suf- 
ficient amount having been collected, Government were asked to de- 
fray one-half of the expenses of maintaining each boy, the commu- 
nity undertaking to make up the other half. The President in Coun- 
cil cheerfully acquiesced, but the provision was limited to one hun- 
dred boys for tho time being. The buildings then known as the 
Egmore redoubt, were placed at tho disposal of the Committee, and 
the Madras Male Orphan Asylum was opened in 1789, under the 
superintendence of Dr. Andrew BcU, known to the world as tho ail- 
thor of tho system of education, wHoh boars his name. 

15 I 
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Military Female 
Oi-phan Asylimi, 
situated at Clict- 
put on the Poo- 
namalice Road. 


This Institution was opened in 1787, for the mainte- 
nance, education, and clothing of a limited number of 
the orphans of Eiu'opcan officers and soldiers in India. 
The funds of the Institution were raised by subscrip- 


tions and voluntary contributions for the support of a certain number 
of orphans, and the Government allowed a monthly donation of 5 
Eupecs each for 100 girls from 1st March 1788, and subsequently 
increased their grant for 155 girls, which aUowanco is still continued. 


The foundress of the Institution was Lady Campbell, who left Ma- 
dras in 1789, but continued as Patroness of the Asylum during her 
life, at the special request of the Governor in Council and of the La- 
dies Dh'ectresses. 


Those Institutions, which are now known, as the Black 
MaioSidfo^o Town Orphan Asylums, originated in the establishment 
OiiilianAsylams. j^gQy ^ 8ohool far Botjs, main- 

tained by contributions principally from Members of the East Indian 
community, and managed by a Committee of that body. The resources 
at this early period consisted only of public subscriptions, which be- 
ing carefully husbanded and economically applied, loft anmially a re- 
sidue and led to the fonnation of a Fimd ; and in progress of time 
enabled the Committee of Management to establish the Female Asylum 
in 1815, in which orphans were not only to bo taught, but to be 
clothed, lodged, and maiatamed. In 1823 the Male Asylmn was open- 
ed. The Charity originally contemplated a provision for only 12 
orphans in each Asylum, but this number was extended as increasing 
TT)Afl.-ng permitted, until it reached the present complement of 90 chil- 
dren in each Institution. The interest accruing from the funded pro- 
perty and its present chief means of support, the contributions of the 
pubhe form another means, but less in amount. Small sums are also 
obtaittcd by receiving Boarders, and from needle- work executed at the 
Female Asylum. lie Government have recently contributed 500 Es. 
per annum, but this aid is granted only in years when the subscrip- 
tions from other sources amount to Es. 4,826, the average of 5 years, 
and they also aEow the interest of 50,000 Es. from Woolley’s bequest, 
on the condition of the Asylums maintaining, educating and clothing 
40 elnldrerL on that foundation. These Institutions provide for the 
i^hps of Europeans and East Indians who are not eligible for 
Military Orphan Asyltuns, and are managed by 20 
B^reistort, if 6 ■^rhoin axe eomually elected firom the subscribers, 3 



are GoYernment Directors, and 2, the Ohai)lam and the Surgeon oi 
Black Tomi, are. ex-ofScio Directors. The children are lodged, fed, 
clothed, and educated gratuitously. They receive a plain English 
education suitable to their position in society, the older hoys are taught 
in addition, the Elements of the Tamil and Telugu languages, and the 
girls sewing, knetting, and needle-work of eYerj:^ description. The In- 
stitutions endeavour to provide for the boys, who have attained the 
age of 15, by finding them employment, whereby they may maintain 
themselves. The girls, if not withdrawn by relatives able and willing 
to provide for them, continue to be maintained by the Charity until 
marriage. The receipts on account of these Institutions in the year 
1853-54, amounted to Rs. 10,718, and the disbursements to Rs. 11,700. 

The Asjdums arc two separate buildings, a public road intervening. 
They adjoin the Black Town Church, and receive considerable atten- 
tion from the Chaplain of that district, who is President of the Com- 
mittee, 

Friend in Need Th® Society was originally formed by the Rev. W. 

Society. Loveless of the London Missionary Society in 1807, 

but it was not till the year 1813 that its operations wore begun on a 
sure basis under the auspices of the Right Honorable Hugh Elliot 
then Governor of Fort St. George. It is supported solely by voluntary 
contributions. The object of the Society is the suppression of mendi- 
city at the Presidency, and the means employed for its attainment 
are, personal investigation by the Committee of the cases of all beg- 
gars referred to the Society for relief ; detection and exposure of the 
pretences of unworthy objects ; relief of the really necessitous, either 
temporarily or permanently as the case may require or the funds of 
the Society admit, or by obtaining for applicants relief from other 
sources, or employment where they are found capable of working. 
The operations of the Society are confined exclusively to Europeans 
and their descendants, and to those only who reside at Madras or its 
vicinity ; hut the Committee possess the discretionary power of afford- 
ing aid to poor persons visiting Madras in search of relatives or of em- 
ployment, or who are on their way back to their own country. Pen- 
sions are granted to individuals for a shorter or longer period as the 
case may be, and these are sometimes continued for life according to 
circumstances. 

There are two workshops in connection with the Societj", one for 
males and the other for females — ^where a largo number of the poorer 
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classes of East Indians are cnablocl to earn a small subsistence. Tke 
female w'orksbop is in a great measure self-supporting, but tlio results 
of the otter branch, from the fact that very few of the men arc ac- 
quainted with any of the handicrafts except rattan work and rope 
making, are imsatisfactory. These workshops, however, have effect- 
ed much good, and have been the means of reclaiming many from the 
paths of idleness and vice. 

It is matter for regret that the funds of the Society arc reported to 
bo (1854) in a declining state. 

The Monogar For some years previous to the year 1808, there ex- 

Clionltiy. Qjj Institution known as the JSTative Poor Fund,'’ 

for the relief of the needy and infirm. The pecuniary resources of 
which having failed in that year, the G-overnment in order to provide 
against a sim i lar occurrence, liberally set apart the sum of 70,000 
Ptupees, as funded capital for the support of an Institution, having 
for its object the maintenance of pauper Natives, unable to earn a 
livelihood from age, blindness, or other bodily infirmity. On this 
sum, ton per cent, interest was allowed, and is still continued. Thus 
originated the present institution Imown as the Monegar Choul- 
try and was thenceforth placed under the supervision and manage- 
ment of a Committee annually selected and appointed by Government. 

With the aid of the interest of the funded capital, the munificent 
annual donations of His Highness the Nabob, (1,050 Eupccs), and the 
contributions and subscriptions of the public, the institution has for 
the last 46 years, been the means, under Providence, of rescuing from 
starvation, and all its attendant miseries, some thousands and tens of 
thousands of Native poor. There is besides attached to the Choultry 
a Native Infirmary, which was originally established by Surgeon Fn- 
derwood, and supported by public contributions, and which was sub- 
sequently blended with the institution. There is also an asylum for 
the reception of Idiot and Lunatic paupers, — likewise a Lazaretto, or 
Leper Hospital, the expenses of this latter branch of the charity 
were formerly borne by the funds of the Monegar Choultry, but have 
been subsequently relieved by Government. There is a Surgeon at- 
tached to the Infirmary, besides a subordinate medical staff. 


ft A- This Society was formed early in the year 1853, by 


Sic William W. Burton, one of the Judges of Her 
^ of this Presidency, with the avowed object of en- 
of East Indians to Sydney ; and amongst 
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tlie .schemes devised for the amelioration of this deserving and in- 
creasing class of Her Majesty’s subjects in India, this was considered 
as one of the most nseful and liberal ; and for which they are 
entirely indebted to the philanthropy and benevolence of the Judge, 
who keenly felt the necessity of opening some new field of employ- 
ment for the more distressed portion of that community, which was 
denied them in their mother country. From local causes, this class of 
East Indians arc incapable of field labour, or agricultural pursuits ; 
they cannot compete with the ordinary laborers of the country, there 
being a redundancy, nor can they as tradesmen, mechanics or arti- 
zans undersell the JTatives, or even obtain employment as domestic 
servants for «:/idoor work, on wages sufficiently remunerative to pro- 
vide them with those necessaries of life, to which they have have been, 
accustomed. Under these circumstances, Sir William Burton’s be- 
nevolent efforts were liberally supported ; and in the month of De- 
cember in the same year, the fii*st band of Emigrants, of about 50 
or 60, left Madras for Sydney, under the most encouraging auspices. 
The result of this adventure having proved highly satisfactory 
to the Colonists, as well as to the Emigrants themselves; with 
the aid of the Madras and the Colonial Governments, one htindxed 
more of this class were embarked for the same destination on the 
30th August 1854 ; but as the undertaking is necessarily attended 
with large expenditure of money, it is apprehended that it cannot, 
under present circumstances, be carried out to that extent as to render 
it of general benefit. 

THo Mai-ino or ' This Institution was established in the year 1851, 
I^aval Sdiool. Captain Christopher Biden, the Master Attendant 
of this Port, for the purpose of providing employment, at sea, for 
East Indian lads, from 12 to 14 years of age. It has done, and is 
doing, much good in a quiet and unobtrusive manner. About 250 
lads have already passed the school, and have been apprenticed to 
Commanders of ships in the Eoyal Navy, the Merchants’ Sea Ser- 
vice, and Coasting, or Country Service. The great majority of the 
lads, who avail themselves of the benefit of this valuable institution, 
being orphans or paupers, are admitted as free boarders in the 
school ; they undergo training in the ordinary duties of seamen, aro 
occasionally sent afloat to vessels in the roadstead, and on short 
voyages, and are afterwards apprenticed or shipped on wages accord- 
ing to circumstances. It may not be deemed out of j)lacc to observe 
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tliat tlic (losiigiiatioii East Indians, is now applied to tliose born in tlie 
country, tlio offspring of Europeans and of their descendants by in- 
termarriages ; and in almost eveiy part of southern India, where 
Europeans have traced their course the East Indians arc to be found. 
Tliey, at present, form a large class and have the character for in- 
telligence, probity, and loyalty, and some by their energy, industry, 
and perseverance, have attained the benefits resulting from these, 
qualities ; but the great majority are poor and in distressed circum- 
stances. Considering their origin, as the descendants of the domi- 
nant race, and belonging to the same Christian Faith,— and their prin- 
ciples of thought and action, — and forming as they do, the link be- 
tween the governing power and the Natives of the country, they 
have long regretted that their services are not more generally availed 
of by Government in the higher oAGices of the State ; for, at present, 
with some very few exceptions, they are generally employed as ordi- 
nary Clerks and Copyists in Public Offices, or enhsted in the Native 
Army as Drummers, Fifers, Musicians, and Farriers. They arc ca- 
pable of the highest mental culture, and under proper stimuli, they 
have evinced talents of a high order — ^they have not only distinguish- 
ed themselves as TJneovenanted ALSsistants in Public Offices, but like- 
wise in the science of Medicine — as Principal Sudder Amcens, (Na- 
tive Judges), Magistrates, Attorneys or Solicitors, Military Officers, 
Surveyors, Linguists, &c. Their capacity and character would, they 
confidently believe, secure an abundant recompense for any pains that 
might he taken to give them a better status. Much sympathy has 
been excited in England for the Hindoos of this country, but in the 
contest of parties the position and claims of the East Indian com- 
munity have been greatly lost sight of. When they were com- 
paratively small in number, and, generally speaking, not so far ad- 
vanced in education as at present, and despite their depressed con- 
dition, they have not failed to elicit the testimony of some of the 
greatest Indian Statesmen. When writing of this class Sir John 
Malcolm made the following observations : — 

A just and generous Government will not however have recourse 
‘‘ to that narrow principle which apportions benefits by the power any 
elass of its subjects have of enforcing them, nor will it withhold any 
:teaj^03uable boons, because, it is offended by the temper in which they 
Acting on different grounos, it will give to this, as 
to.^a^ ddbf 4^8^ subjects, that consideration, which is due to 
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tlieir condition^ and wliicli fulfils tkeir reasonable hopes tvithout a 
sacrifice of any essential interest of the empire/’ 

And the late]^Sir Thomas Munro, Groyemor of Madras, in a Minute 
of Council dated 31st December 1824, made the following forcible and 
truthful obseryations : — 

With what grace can you talk of your paternal government of In- 
dia, if you exclude the descendants of European fathers by Native 
“ mothers from aU offices ; and if, over a population of 50,000,000, you 
enact that no one but a European shall order any punishment ? Such 
an interdiction is a sentence of degradation on a whole people, from 
which no good can arise.” 

And that distinguished Statesman, the late Lord Metcalfe, when ad- 
dressing a deputation of the class expressed himself as follows : — 

That you should be considered or consider yourselves a separate 
class, is greatly to be lamented ; not less is it so for that there 
should be any distinctions or separations of any kind in this empire. 
It must be the anxious wish of every man connected with India, 
that aU classes, Native, East Indian and European, should be united 
in one bond of brotherly love. If any feelings too natural to be 
wondered at, caused by the dominion of foreigners, or difference of 
religious customs, manners and education, render this union at pre- 
sent difficult or unnatta^able, with respect to our Native brethren, 
we can only hope that such difficulties may in time be surmounted 
Qoocl government and the enjoyment of equal rights. But there is 
no reason why East Indians and Europeans, if equal justice be dealt 
to both, should not be joined in most cordial union, or ivhy any dis- 
Unction between them should ever exist. But if your community, gen- 
tlemen, were to be recognised as separate, it is one of which you have 
much reason to be proud. Judging from what has come under my 
own observation, I -am not aware of any community in which there 
is more respectaUUty of .oha/raoter or loss apparently of crime or un^^ 
icorthy conduct. In official ability and efficiency you yield to none, 
and in all pursuits and professions, in arts and in arms, you have 
representatives of whom any community might justly boast. You 
have an extensive share in the public business connected with the 
“ administration of the government of the country, and the acknow- 
lodgement of the value of your co-operation has long been estahlishcdf 
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IS daily increasing, and cannot fail eveniiially to ^yroduce for you inh 
portant and ’beneficial resnltsd^ 

And General Fraser, late Eesident at the Nizam’s Court, and one 
of the longest resident Military OflSLcers in India, with ample oppor- 
tunities of knowing the East Indian character, spoke as follows : — 

To you, gentlemen, who are not in the recognised service of the 
British Government, I tender my grateful thanks for the honor you 
have done me. You belong to a class of our fellow subjects wHch 
though not in the Covenanted Service of the Honorable Company, 
is in every way entitled to respect ; and I trust that the day is not 
very distant when much of that invidious distinction which now 
exists will cease to be known, and when you will obtain a large par- 
ticipation in those privileges which are amply due to yout merit.” 

The Madras Institution was established on the 1st May 1838, 

Home, fQj, present usefulness it is chiefly indebted to 

the zeal and energy of Captain C. Biden, the Master Attendant. It is 
greatly dependent on voluntary contributions from the public, to- 
wards which also the Government liberally contribute 100 Es. per 
mensem. The Home is designed for seamen generally of all coun- 
tries, and for soldiers and their families visiting Madras on a temporary 
sojourn. All other classes are excluded from the advantages permit- 
ted to inmates. Sailors who are ascertained to be not undeserving, 
yet destitute are, if not provided for by Government, fed, boarded, 
and clothed gratis, others who are able to pay their way are bound to 
do so ; and all are required to take service on any vessel in the roads 
wanting hands on terms determined by the proper Marine authori- 
ties. Any man refusing service is expelled. 


aovetnment This Institution is so called because it is purposed 
CentralMiiflemii. gixortly to establish numerous Local Museums through- 
out Southern India, which shall all communicate with this the parent 
establishment. It originated in 1861, in a proposal by Dr. E. Balfour, 
and nearly 30,000 specimens in all departments of Science and Art 
have already been collected iu it. It comprises a Natural History 
Museum ; a Museum of Economic Geology ; a Museum of Geographi- 
es, Geology ; a PubKc Library; a Coin department, and a Gallery of 
The Museum of Natural History consists of departments 
^ 'P Mineralogy, Ornithology, Oonchology and 
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Ichtliylogy’. The Geological department already forms a very exten- 
sive collection ; the specimens illustrative of the Aqueous Formations, 
and of the Volcanic, Igneous, and Metamorphio Series of Eooks, beii^g 
ample for all the purposes of instruction, and the fossils, of which a 
catalogue has just been published, are particularly numerous and 
many of them valuable. 

The Museum of Geographical Geology has been formed from a very 
extensive coEection of the rocks and minerals of the 
prised in the Madras Presidency. It contains already llfeut 
specimens from the Civil and Military divisions held by the 
army, all of them arranged in separate cases where the geological 
features of every locality can be separately examined, and it is daily 
increasing in size and interest. 

The Museum of Economic Geology is arranged according to the 
plan adopted for the Grand Exhibition of 1851 under four sections, viz. 
I. Eaw Matehials, in the Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal Kingdoms ; 
n. Machinery; III. MANTiEAcnmES ; and IV. Sculpture, Models, 
and the Plastic Art ; and contains about 10,000 specimens, all of 
thgnx having some relation to the wants and occupations of mankinds 
This Museum vIE do much to increase our knowledge of the raw and 
manufewitured products of this country. Dr. Balfour has had the 
honorary charge of the Centr^ Institution ever since its origin, but the 
salaried officers consist of a Curator, Assistant Curator, and a Sf&unter, 
with clerks and attendants, all Natives of the country. Eepor^ are 
made to Government half-yearly. The first published report in 
1852, gave the details of the Museum ; in the second, in 1858, there 
was a history of the origin of the Institution ; the third, also in 
1863, contained a description of the Marbles of the Madras Presi- 
dency ; and the fourth, in 1854, contained a history of the Iron Ores 
and Iron and Steel of Southern India, and we learn from a Circular 
that the Woods of Southern India 'srill form the subject of the next 
report. 

The Museum is open to the public daily, from 6 to 9 a. m. and 12 
to 6 p. M., and the interest which the community take in the Insti- 
tution is evinced by the increasing numbers who avail themselves of 
the privilege. 



VISITOIIS m THE TnBAE. 


1851 

Last six months. 

1852 

1853 

1854V 

Jjllnd Total of 
the 3| years. 

530 

2,906 

20,096 

35,000 

58,532 


Government Central Museum, as a whole, though only in 
f infancy, has made very remarkable progress, and is a credit to 
Madras. 



. €HIN6LEPUT. 

Tins district lies between tbe parallels of 12^ and 14® K’ortli ; on 
tlie sea coast. Part of it is to tbe north, and part to the south of 
Madras. 
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The district of Oliinglepiit is yet often called Tlie Jaghire/^ It 
■svas originally obtained as sneh in the year 1763, from the Nabob of 
Arcot, in return for the services rendered him and his father by the 
Company, and the grant was in 1765 confirmed by a Sunnud from 
the Great Mogul. 

The British Government did not at once take charge of their new 
acquisition, but rented it to the Nabob on renewed leases generally 
from year to year. 

His system of management was of the same oppressive and unjust 
character, which marked the administration of affairs in his own terri- 
tory, the Carnatic. It exhibited throughout a scene of boundless ex- 
action and rapacity, on the part of the Government and its ofiScors ; of 
evasion, on that of the inhabitants ; or of coUiision between them and 
the public servants ; while the revenue diminished every year with the 
cultivation. The husbandman was entitled to a certain standard share 
of the crop, but a considerable proportion of it was extorted from him 
under the varied devices of usual assessment, fixed assessment, additional 
assessment, durbar expenses, and by private contributions levied by the 
revenue officers, for their own use. When the Court of Directors issued 
instructions in the year 1775 to the Presidency of Fort St. George, 
to appoint a Committee of Circuit to investigate the state of the 
Northern Circars, they directed, in the same instructions, that such 
Committee should extend its enquiries to the Jaghire, stating that 
many considerations induced them to keep that territory under their 
immediate management : that, unless the Nabob agreed to such 
arrangements as they deemed necessary for mutual advantage, they 
would no longer consent to his renting the Jaghire ; and that the 
Committee of Circuit should have full liberty to explore the coun- 
try, so as to ascertain its real produce and revenue, in the man- 
ner described in the instructions respecting the Northern Circars. 
During the time it was held by the Nabob, Mr. Barnard, an Engineer 
officer, was employed in making a survey of the lands, which he com- 
pleted in 1776. This survey may be considered to have thrown much 
more light on a very intricate subject of investigation, than a first 
attempt could be expected to afford, under similar circumstances ; and 
it was highly creditable to the industry of Mr. Barnard. He possess- 
1 X 0 authority in the district, to aid him in the prosecution of his 
were thrown in his way by the Nabob; and 
the . inf^gonco to which ho could resort, wore the 
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stalemeats of the curnums and mhabitants ; -wlxicli were of course 
iabricated to serve iheir own views. The survey was in fact under- 
taken with a view, rather of forming* some tolerable idea of the value 
of the country, than of ascertaining with precision, affairs of revenue 
detail. 


Letters ft’orn 
Fort St. George, 
otli Juno 1784 
12tli Jan. 1786 
lithOet. 1786. 

EcYcnue Cons. 
28tli July 1789. 


When the Committee of Assigned Ptevenue was appointed on the 
brealdng out of the war of 1780, to manage the Nabob’s possessions 
in the Carnatic^' the Jaghire was X3laced in their hands. 
In 1783, they let out the country in fourteen large 
Farms on leases of nine years, at increasing rents. In 
the following year, a Company’s servant was appointed 
at the instance of the Committee, as Resident in the 
Jaghire, in order to see that the several stipulations con- 
tained in the cowles or leases, were put into execution. The Jaghiro 
wastvdee invaded hyHyderAli; in 1768, and in the war of 1780, 
when he entered it with fire and sword. On the termination of 
the latter war, in 1784, hardly any other signs were left in many 
]>arts of the country of its having been inhabited by hirnian beings, 
than the bones of the bodies that had been massacred, or the 
naked walls of the houses, choultries, and temples, which had been 
burnt. To the havoc of war, succeeded the affliction of f amin e j 
and the emigrations arising from these successive calamities, nearly 
depopulated the district. On the dissolution of the Committee in 
1786, the general charge and control of affairs was confided to a 
Superintendent with a clerk, being also a Company’s servant, the 
Resident still contiauing to discharge the duty formerly allotted to 
liim. The districts were soon afterwards placed under the sole charge 
of the Superintendent. In 1788, the Jaghire was formed into two 
divisions, and each placed under a Collector ; and in the following 
year, it was divided into three CollectorsMps, and the offi.ee of Super- 
intendent was abolished. At this time, the renters, with a few ex- 
ceptions, had repeatedly failed in their payments under the leases for 
nine years. Their estates were seq[ue8trated, and several of them 
put into confinement. From 1783, when the leases were granted, to 
1789, the net receipts into the treasury had not, on an average, ex- 
ceeded one-fourth of the sum at which they were valued in the grants 
of the Nabob. The districts were then rented by the Collectors, to 
the inhabitants, in smaller portions than formerly, on leases for three 
years. 
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r ■ nc Pro 1790, the Jaghiro was formed into two Collector- 

cocding«, 31yt ships called northern and southern ; and the settlements 
Aug. 1(90. yielded a considerable increase of revenue for the jmars 
1791-2, beyond that of the preceding year’s settlement. The amount 
at which it was rented, was however much below its former value. 

UL'Vonuo Lot- In 1793, Assistants were appointed to the Collectors ; 
Goorgo, Otli Oot. 


iorirom>ortst. ^ I^ovember 1794, tho countiy was j)lacc(l under 


ixianagement of Mr. Lionel Place. 

A few remarks as to tke old leases may not bo out of place. From 
the time the Jagbire was tak^n out of tbe bands of tbo Nabob, until 
tbe administration of its affairs by Mr. Place, very little bad boon done 
for improving its condition ; nor bad any steps been taken, with tbe 
exception of Mr. Larnard’s survey, for obtaining any real information 
of its concerns. 


novcmio Pro- Tlio renters to whom it was farmed in 1783, were men 
ScTt!"i78G/ and of very low origin, needy, and ignorant of tbe business 
24.111 Aug. 178G, tbey bad engaged. When tbe Committee of 

Assigned Pevonue received proposals for renting it, tbey were not 
possessed of any materials that could properly guide tbeir judgment, 
in fixing tbo rents. After tbereforc, rejecting such offers as appeared 
extravagantly bigb, tbey were under tbe necessity of accepting tboso 
of sucb bidders, whose proposals wore equal to tbo supposed value of 
tbe lands. Tbe extreme necessities of Grovernment obliged them also, 
on renting out tbe Jagliire, to call upon tbe leases to deposit sums of 
money in the treasury, by way of advance, on account of tbeir rents, 
wbicb, m addition to tbe supplies wbicb tbey were under tbe necessity 
of raising for tbo relief of tbe inhabitants, and for the cultivation of 
tbe country, threw many of them into great distress at tbe very com- 
mencement of tbeir engagements ; and being wholly unversed in tbe 
intricacy of revenue affairs, tbey were lost in confusion ; because sub- 
ject to all the impositions wbicb tbe experienced artiffee of the inha- 
bitants could put upon them. 

Tbe calamities of tbe war of 1780, occasioned tbo resort of almost 
tbo whole surviving population of tbe J agbire to Madras, and induced 
many of tbo inhabitants to dispose of tbeir interest in tbe land, for 
perhaps a month’s subsistence, and often less. When peace was re- 
stored, tbe same inhabitants were allowed to cultivate tbe lands tbey 
bsA tbus sold, on tbo condition of tbe most unqualified dependence 
on tii€i purebasoxs. Those purchasers were tbe MoBhes or tbeir 
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agents ; and under tliis denomination was included the principal do - 
mestics in the sco^vice of a European. Through the means of thcec 
relations, they continued to retain the property which they had ac- 
quired in the villages ; and by the pretended importance which they 
were enabled to assume, through their intercourse with Europeans, 
they kept the inhabitants in complete subjection. Some individuals, 
the most intriguing and as];)iring of the dubashes, attempted to set 
themselves in the place of the Nabob. They found means to intro- 
duce their own aumildars, and other servants, into the management 
of the country ; fomented quarrels between the inhabitants and the 
renters, and thus established an authority, far more effectual, than 
that of the Government of Madras. After a little time, those quar- 
rels subsided, or at least, reached not the ears of Government ; whose 
principles wore so little known, or so easily misrepresented to the in- 
habitants, that their complaints were addressed to the dubashes them- 
selves, who became the arbiters of all duties. 

Towards establishing their authority, the dubashes thought it ne- 
cessary to give way to the pretensions of the inhabitants regarding 
their share of the crops, as any thing like an enquiry into their 
rights, would have defeated their project of supplanting the power of 
Government, and thereby making the Jaghire a property to them-- 
selves. This gave rise to various animosities among the inhabitants. 
One man advanced pretensions for himseK and precluded the rest ; 
property having been once thrown into confusion was easily invad- 
ed. In this state of things the dubash was painpered by both par- 
ties. His cows were sent to feed and fatten at the expense of his 
clients, and their carts and servants employed in his service for what- 
ever purposes he pleased, his favor being the only return expected. 

The underling dubashes played the same part on a lesser scale ; so 
that, when the Company’s Civil Servants were sent to the manage- 
ment of the Jaghire, the junto had become so formidable that no 
one would venture to provoke its wrath. In the progress of this odi- 
ous system, the former leaders of the inhabitants in a great measure 
lost- their influence, or maintained it only by showing a difference to 
a set of upstart dubashes who but the other day were subservient to 
them, for many of thorn had risen from being common ryots. No- 
thing could be more irksome to the head men of villages than this 
humiliation ; hut it was impossible in such a state of things, they 
could resume thqir proper place in society. 
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It was an cyil to eradicate whicli, both. in that district and in the 
Carnatic, formed a leading object of the admini^ytration of Lord 
Hobart. On the appointment of Mr. Place to the OoUectorship of 
the Jaghiro, his particular attention was therefore called to the neces- 
sitj’- of accomplishing so salutary a purpose in that portion of terri- 
tory. His efforts, accompanied as they were by a vigor and firmness 
of proceeding' which could alone ensure them any success, appear to' 
have had the effect of liberating the inhabitants from the power of a 
faction, whose views and machinations were alike hostile to their wel- 
fare ani the general prosperity of the country. 

The report to the Board of Eevenue, dated 8th June 1799, occupies 
a whole volume, and contains much interesting infoimation. 

In 1802, a Permanent Assessment was introduced, and 64 Mootahs 
or Estates parcelled out paying to Q-overnment annually from 7,000 to 
16,000 Rupees each. From the incapacity of the Proprietors, and domes- 
tic feuds, most of these fell into arrears, and have been purchased by 
Q-ovemment : so that at present it is a ryotwar district. The ancient 
Tamil tenure of Meerassee still eadsts in Ohingleput, though not so 
fully recognised as in Tanjore. 

The district in general is low and interspersed here 
and there with hills ; the soil is very indifferent, beiug 
sandy with large detached masses of granite projecting in many 
places. In other parts of the district it is dry, and from want of water, 
uncultivated ; but cocoanut and palmyra trees, native, of such soils are 
abundant, and thrive without much trouble. 

The Palar, whose source is in Mysore (near that of 
the Pennar). It passes Arcot, Wallajahhad and Ohin- 
gleput, and falls into the sea at Sadras. The other rivers are very 
small, viz., the Adyar which falls into the sea at Madras, and the 
Cheyar which falls into the Palar opposite Wallajahbad. It rises near 
Changamah at the foot of the Hills dividing Salem from North Arcot. 
The Oorteliar streams rises near the Cauverypauk tank in North Arcot, 
and flows iato the back water at Ennore, 10 miles north of Madras. 

The sources of irrigation are chiefly tanks, about 3,000 in number ; 
the water in the tanks collected during the monsoon, is reserved for 
irrigation in the dry season which lasts for nearly nine months in the 
year. The large tanks are at Ohembrambaucum, Ootramaloor, Eed- 
and Otongooly. The first named is 20 miles in circuit, and 
58 villa^ and 4,370 cawmes of land. 


Aspect. 


Eivors, &c. 
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The soil of this district is in most jDarts indifferent. 
Rocks, or large detached pieces of granite, project in 
the fields, and the countiy is oTerrun with low prickly bushes. 

Produce Inland, the country becomes more elayej% and is of 

course more productive* The whole extent of land under 
cultivation is estimated at 154,400 ca'svnies,* the proportion of wet to 
dry land being about three to one ; the chief productions arc dry 
grain, betel, oil, fruits, vegetables, cloth, firewood ; all of which find 
a ready market at Madras. The cultivation of indigo has also been 
•undertaken, but not with much success. 

The pahnyra thrives without trouble, and is both cheap and abun- 
dant. The or fermented juice, and the jaggery or inspissated juice 
of this tree (the horaasm flahelliformis) are much esteemed. Bamboos 
are very scarce, and sell for three times their cost in Calcutta, but re- 
cently the inhabitants have been encouraged to plant them round 
their houses. 

The trade of the district is not extensive, and consists principally of 
grain, betel-nut, and other ITative produce which is brought from the 
western countries, together with cotton thread, and dyes for the cloth 
manufacturers. Salt of a fine quality is made in great abundance 
along the sea coast, and the grain merchants load their carriage bul- 
locks and carts with it on their return to the westward. The salt 
trade is however gradually drawing more to the town of Madras. 

Climate. climate does not materially differ from that of 

Madras. 


Chingleput. 

The chief town of the CoUectorate, where a ZiUah Court is held, 
lies in a south-west direction from Madras, and distant 36 miles : 
there being an excellent road between. It was formerly a place of 
some strength, and is still surrounded by a rampart and ditch two 
miles in circumference. It is bounded on the eastern and greater 
part of the northern faces, by an artificial lake two miles long and 
one broad, from which the ditch is supplied with water. The fort is 
400 yards in length from north to south, and 280 in breadth from 
cast to west ; it is divided into two parts. The eastern is considerably 
elevated, and forms what is called the inner fort. The entire western 


* 1 Cawnic = l-o22 Aorcis, 
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face and part of tlie northern, are bounded by rico fields iiiigaiod 
from the lake, the TOter of which is retained by an embankment 
1,000 yards in length, on the top of which runs the high road leading 
from Madras to the southward. Small, rocky and bare hills lie to the 
south and north of the fort, but.the country generally around is level 
and open, and a low and thin jungle occurs in some parts. 

The town of Chingleput lies about half a mile to the south-east of 
the fort. It consists almost entirely of one long street. At the same 
distance from the fort, is another small village ; both are tolerably 
clean and airy, and the Palar river runs close by the latter. 

The inhabitants in the neighbourhood have been generally remark- 
ably exempt from disease, notwithstanding the proximity to the lake 
from which, when the water becomes low a strong odour arises, from 
the decay and decomposition of a great expanse of weeds in its bed. 

The principal employment of the inhabitants is agriculture, the 
only article of manufacture being silk, and coarse cloth, and even 
these are carried on to a very limited extent. The great mass of the 
population consists of Hindoos ; Mahomedans being but thinly scat- 
tered over this part of the country. 

The public buildings within the fort, are the Jail, a Place of arms, 
the Hospital, and the Court House. The jail is placed between the 
outer and inner walls of the fort, on the south side ; the site is low 
and confined, and precludes a free circulation of air. It is however 
, somewhat raised from the ground. The building consists of two por- 
tions adjoining each other ; one, the largest, is in the form of a paral- 
lelogram enclosing an area which contains nine apartments with a 
verandah towards the area ; it is a very old building, formerly a cot- 
ton godown, and was converted into a jail in 1802, when the Zillah 
Court was established here. The other portion occupies two adjacent 
sides of a parallelogram, the opposite sides of which are the eastern 
part of the first building, and a high wall on the south ; it has also a 
verandah, and contains four apartments *of smaller dimensions. From 
the situation of this jail the ventilation is imperfect, but the apart- 
ments are all kept very clean, and the place is dry. 

The Hospital is situated within the fort. It is a long range of 
building parallel to, and about 20 yards from the western rampart, 
^hich shuts it in on the rear ; at the sides and in front, it is enclosed 
by .h wall. The building is constructed of brick and chunam, 
and and floored with brick i it is provided with a 
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verandali in front and rear, and is well raised from tlie ground. It 
is divided into three wards, and a dispensary ; the wards have no 
direct communication with each other ; they arc all well ventilated 
by doors and windows, the latter of wliich are secured with iron bars 
and shutters : one of the wards is appropriated for the sick of the de- 
tachment of sepoys on duty here. In the same enclosures are two 
cells for insane patients of ten feet square. Both jail and hospital 
are well supplied with good water.- 
The Treasury is at Conjeveram. The Collector till lately, has ge- 
nerally resided at Pullicarney (a village 15 miles fi'om Maclms), or 
at Sadras, on the Coast. 


St» Thomas’s IVCouat. 

The cantonment of St. Thomas' Mount, l^dng at the distance of eight 
miles from Madras, and to the ^uthward and eastward of it, is situat- 
ed nevertheless not above four miles inland ; the elevation of the hill, 
as deduced from the measurements given in the plans of the Trigono- 
metrical Survey, being about 115 or 120 feet above the sea level, and 
the ground on which the cantonment is placed only about 25 feet. 

Nearly a century has elapsed since this spot formed the battle-field 
on the 9th February 1759, between the French and the English ; 
which two nations, both then in the infancy of their power in the 
east, were struggling for supremacy in India, each being ^pported 
by its respective Native allies. 

At that period, the site of the present cantonment of the Mount was 
one unbroken plain as far as Palaveram ; there being only a few 
houses scattered at wide intervals on the direct road leading from Car- 
valho's garden, opposite the present (so called) Lucky Bungalow, up to 
the foot of the Mount steps. Even at that early date, those steps were 
in existence ; for the Portuguese, the first Europeau adventurers in the 
East, had established their Missions upwards of two centuries previ- 
ously, both at St. Thomas' Mounts and at the Little Mount, two miles 
nearer to Madras ; the Church of The Expeotatiou of the Blessed 
Virgin," measuring 109 by 78 feet, on the summit of the former, 
having been built and endowed by the Crown of Portugal, so far back 
as 1547. 

The English, in the battle of the Mount, were commanded by 
Captain Calliaud, (see page 182,) and had, including the troops of 
Mahomed Isoof or TJsoff KhaU; but 2,200 horse, 2,500 foot, and six 

a i 
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8-poimders. Tlie Fi’cnch under Lally had 300 European cavaby, 600 
Eiu’opean infantry, 500 Native cavalry, and l,iJ00 Native infantry, all 
disciiDlined, with two 12-pomiders, two 9-poimders, and four sixes ; 
whereas Calliaud had hut 80 Eui^opcan foot, and 12 artillerymen, 
whilst of his Native infantry hut 1,500 were disciplined, the remain- 
der being mere rabble. 

It would carry us beyond our limits to enter upon a detail of the 
struggle, which lasted from daybreak till 5 p. k., and terminated in 
the retreat of the enemy, at the very moment when, from the ex- 
haustion of his ammunition, Calliaud could not have maintained it 
two minutes longer. We shall merely indicate the two points d’ap- 
pui of the British commander, which were Carvalho’s garden, in 
which he placed four of his pieces, and a deserted swamy house still 
standing at the N. E. corner of the present parade ground, both of 
which posts were obstinately contested through the day, although the 
latter was won towards the close of it, by a stratagem of the enemy. 

Notwithstanding its eligible site as a cantonment, St. Thomas’s 
Mount appears to have been altogether neglected for another quarter 
of a century, when at length, in 1774, at the reconunendation of the 
then Commandant of Artillery, Colonel J ames, it became the Head 
Quarters of that corps, which previously had been in the habit of 
firing into the sea in carrying on its practice. 

Five years previous to this, viz., on the 29th March 1769, the 
Mount was appointed as the rendezvous, at which the famous Hyder 
Ali, who had approached within five miles of Madras, was to meet 
M. Dupr^, the senior Member of Council, to treat for peace, and here 
the treaty was definitively signed on the 2d April. 

In 1780, in the month of August, H. M.’s 73d Highlanders, 800 
strong, with the same number of Native infantry, and 400 Europeans, 
infantry and artillery, belonging to the E. I. Company, were encamp- 
ed at the Mount, in order, in conjunction with Colonel Baillie, ap- 
proaching from the Northern Circars, to make head against Hy- 
der, who was again ravaging the Carnatic. On the 26th August, 
this force broke up from the Mount, and proceeded in Baillie’s dii’ec- 
iion, arriving only to learn the utter annihilation of his force, and 
being compelled to retreat upon the Mount and Madras, harassed by 
swarms of the Mahratta horse. Only five companies of Na- 
and four guns were left to garrison the Mount, and 
! irw thrown up for their cover. Those w'orks have long 
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been reduced to tbe ordinary level, but tbeir historical remains are 
still to be seen in the excavation crossing the Palaveram plain, to the 
southward of the Mount, in a direction nearly from E. to W., and 
known as the Mahratta ditch/^ At the close of the year, Madras 
and the Mount were relieved by the arrival of Sir Eyre Oooto from 
Bengal, and with this event its militarj^ histoiy as a scene of active 
strife may be said to have closed. 

The extent of the cantonment, as occupied by public as well as 
private buildings, is not easily estimated, on account of its great ir- 
regularity of form. From the entrance from Madras at the Lucky 
Bungalow, to the intersection?, of the upper and lower roads in the di- 
rection of Palaveram, the extreme length is about a mile, the width 
varjung at numerous points. To the westward, and immediately un- 
der the Mount, are two ranges of European barracks, for the same 
number of battalions of artillery ; one immediately facing the very 
extensive parade ground, which forms the wings of the cantonment, 
and the other more to the southward, fronting the Protestant Cliurch, 
(Government building), and the European hospital. Both barracks 
have been considerably improved of late, and the ventilation better 
attended to, whilst the European hospital, by the addition of an up- 
per story, has been made an excellent airy building. The place of 
arms of the Golundauze, or -N'ative artillery, with the Native hospital, 
and lines for two companies, is to the southward and eastward of this, 
and quite off the public road. The lines consist of three parallel 
rows of brick and tiled houses, each with a brick wall running before 
it. Lines and a hospital for two troops of horse artillery lie at the 
southern extremity of the Mount, and are excellent and airy build- 
ings. The Church is a very neat and well ventilated structure, erect- 
ed in 1825-26, and containing sittings for 600 persons, includmg 80 
seats for oj0S.cers and families of St. Thomas’ Mount and Palaveram, 
with a pew for the Hon’ble the Governor, and another for the Com- 
mandant of Artillery. About three years ago, it was struck by lightning 
on a Thursday evening shortly after the congregation had departed. 
The electric fluid twisted the vane, passed down the belfry, and issued 
through a pane of the window in the vestry, making a small roxind 
perforation in the glass. 

The other places of worship at the Mount are, a small neat Gothic 
Wesleyan Chapel at the foot of the Mount stops, in which service is 
performed every Sunday evening ; a building about 200 yards to the 
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northward of it, formerly occupied as the Chiu’ch for the European 
Protestant congregation, prior to the erection of the other building, 
and now converted into a Eoman Catholic Chapel, for the European 
soldiery of that denomination ; the Portuguese Eoman Catholic Cha- 
pel on the Mount, named The Expectation of the Blessed Vir- 
gin,’^ which has already been alluded to, and contains 600 sittings, and 
a smaller one near the Practice groimd, close to Fiddler’s Elbow,” 
named The Presentation of the Blessed Virgin,” built in 1764 by 
the Ourriars or boatmen, and supported by voluntary contributions. 
This is only 74 by 25 feet, and contains about 300 sittings. 

The remaining piihlic buildings are the Artillery Depot, which has 
been greatly enlarged since its foundation in 1824, and now contains 
a model room, which is one of the lines of the Mount, and both a 
printing and a lithograph press. There is also a Pcrcussion-cap 
manufactory on the premises, which supplies the whole army of Fort 
St. George, with that indispensable article of equipment. Immedi- 
ately to the southward of it lies the Artillery Mess House, acknow- 
ledged to he the finest in aU India, and able to accommodate a party 
of eighty at dinner without inconvenience. Erected in the form of a 
double T, the southern cross contains an excellent library, whilst the 
opposite end is fitted up as a ball room, with the orchestra bayed out 
from its centre. In the compound are the billiard room, the racket 
court, and the smoking divan. The old Laboratory, in the direction 
of the Practice ground, is now chiefly used as a store room. 

The men have also their places of resort for amusement or instruc- 
tion. Each barrack-square contains a ball-alley ; there is a dj:ittle 
ground, and bagatelle boards in a very excellent canteen, which also 
takes in newspapers and periodicals ; there is a coffee room in the par- 
cherry well supported, and a prayer-meeting building, very faiily at- 
tended. There is a school for the children of the cantonment, which 
numbers a considerable per-oentage of them as pupils, and one for 
adults in the progress of erection on the top of the most southerly 
range of barracks. 

Karkhanah Lines, or Cattle Dep6ts, for three batteries, occupy the 
vacant space immediately in front of the north face of the Mount ; the 
solitary cells for the European foot artillery lie to the right of these, 
tho^ of the Horsa artillery being perched on a spur of the Mount 
own fines ; and immediately in front of these fies the burial 
extonsive, is nearly tenanted to its capacity. 
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wliicli has been greatly limited by the number of monuments erected 
in it. 

Of monuments and memorials of distinguished officers of the corps 
of artillery, there are the cenotaph to Colonel Dalrymple, at the N. E. 
angle of the parade ground ; an obelisk in memory of General Syden- 
ham, in the Church compound ; a granite column to Colonel ISFoble, c. b ,, 
erected by the men of the Horse artillery, on the shoulder of the lloxmt 
overlooldng their lines ; a magnificent half length marble bust by 
Chantry to the same, placed by the officers of the corps in the Church ; 
and handsome marble tablets to the memories of Colonel Derville, 
Major Oakes, Captain Byam, Lieutenant Beadnell, Surgeons Porteous 
and Grant. The Artillery Mess House contains also two fine oil paint- 
ings, hung at either end of the dining room, of the present Major Ge- 
neral Montgomerie, c. b., and of Colonel Hoble, c. b. 

The batteries for the annual practice of the corps are raised on the 
left of, and in a direct line with, the northern wall of the Church- 
yard. The butt raises its head at 600 yards in front and to the 
north, and the range may be said to be unequalled in extent, being 
about 6,000 yards. 

Of bazaars there may be said to be two, one called the Bengali, 
or Big Bazaar, which commencing at the southern extremity of the 
cantonment at the Palaveram entrance, runs down the back of all the 
private houses and the Golundauze lines, imtil it emerges on the 
Mount road close to Saib^s Choultry. The other, in like manner, runs 
down the back of the European barracks on the other side, terminat- 
ing at “ Fiddler’s Elbow,” near the Karldianah lines. The Canton- 
ment office is but a small building, and the Police one has been mi- 
gratory ; but an estimate for a proper edifice for both has at length 
been sanctioned. 

The number of terraced or upstair houses bears but a small propor- 
tion to that of bungalows, properly so called ; but few of them are 
destitute of good gardens, and the Mount has always struck the 
stranger as a pretty” cantonment. The band plays twice a week, 
(Wednesdays and Saturdays), on the parade ground, which in the 
course of a short time, will be surrounded by a handsome invisible 
wire fence, now on its way from England. 

The Mount itself, from which the station derives its name, is about 
220 feet high, and has a signal station on the summit,' from which 
vessels approaching from the southward are made out in ordinary 
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weatHer, a considerable time before tbey are visible from Fort St, 
George, and it is also a matter of ordinary occurrence that tbe long 
trailing smoke of a steamer approaebing from tbe northward, is also 
first apparent from tbe Mount. 

Tbe soil of tbe Mount is dry and gravelly, and tbe rocks in tbe 
vicinity consist of greenstone, binary granite, and laterite. Tbe tem- 
peratui'e in tbe bot season rises about two or three degrees higher 
than at Madras, and tbe surface of the soil and tbe atmosphere are 
then so heated, that tbe sea breeze, after it has set in, acquires a beat 
as fierce as that of tbe land wind, which it has replaced, and retains 
it in some instances even till 8 p. m. On tbe other band, in tbe cold 
season, owing to tbe radiation from tbe soil not being tempered by 
tbe sea breeze, and to tbe prevalence of ground fogs early in the 
morning, tbe temperature before and a little after sunrise is about as 
many degrees below that of tbe Presidency. Tbe population, includ- 
ing that of tbe Europeans, which is tbe most fluctuating, may be es- 
timated at about 20,000, tbe greatest proportion of which is Hindoo 
and Pariah, 

Tbe climate of tbe Mount is esteemed salubrious ; and cholera, though 
not unknown, does not prevail to tbe extent which it does in other 
parts of tbe Presidency. When it visits tbe Mount, it is chiefly con- 
fined to tbe bazaars and tbe lines of tbe JS’ative followers of tbe Horse 
artillery. One solitary instance of its adherence to Europeans occur- 
red in 1824, when H. M.’s 48tb regiment, recently arrived from Hew 
South Wales, in consequence of its suffering severely from cholera, 
was ordered up to tbe European barracks for a change in May, tbe 
artillery being marched down to occupy tbe barracks vacated by 
them in Fort St. George. Both parties met at tbe Cenotaph, broke 
off, and freely intermingled with each other for half an hour. Tbe 
artillery, although moving into barracks which no steps bad been 
taken to purify, bad but two cases, both of which recovered ; tbe 
48tb retained tbe cholera for three or four months, and it was almost 
wholly confined to tbe corps. Fever of an obstinate remittent type 
appears more prevalent than formerly, which may be attributed in a 
great measure to tbe xmcbecked growth of tbe hedges. 


Palaver am. 

The cantonment of Palaveram, or as it is also called the Presidency 
three mil^ south of St. Thomas's Mount, situated 
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close to the -vresterii side of the Palayeram range of hills, and four or 
five miles in a direct line from the Coast. 

The cantonment which is exclusively for Native troops, is upwards 
of a mile in length, and about half a mile in breadth, and is laid out 
for foul* regiments of infantry. The range of hills extends along the 
whole length of the cantonment, which is disposed in the following 
manner : the officers’ houses are close to the hills in four rows, inter- 
sected by fom* cross streets ; in the first row are the quarters of the 
commanding and field officers ; in the second and third, those of the 
captains ; and in the fourth are the houses of the subalterns. An open 
parade ground of 300 yards in breadth, extends from the officers’ lines 
to the barracks, which are four in number and in a line with each other — 
the main guard, a two storied building, in the centre. The barracks 
or places of arms are equi-distant, and about two hundred paces apart. 
At a short distance in rear of., the barracks is a space of ground 200 
yards in breadth, allotted for the huts of the men ; and somewhat more 
distant are the hospitals, which are also four in number, and in a line 
with each other, each being flanked by the serjeant’s quarters, and 
the regimental store rooms. The solitary cells are placed near the 
main-guard. 

The officers’ houses are well built, constructed of brick and chunam. 
A few of them have terraced roofs, but they are generally tiled, and for 
the most part they are raised a few feet from the ground. The rents 
are moderate, and the houses sufficiently comuaodious. 

The barracks and hospitals are very substantial buildings, with 
arched roofs, and granite floors. Each hospital consists of one long 
ward calculated to contain 50 patients. They are provided with veran- 
dahs in front and rear, the ends being enclosed so as to form four 
small apartments, which serve as a dispensary, surgery, store room, 
and bath room. The walls and arched roofs of these buildings are of 
solid masonry, and the floors are raised three feet from the ground. 
The ground from the base of the hiUs slopes gently in the direction 
of the barracks and hospitals, which are well drained, there being a 
separate drain round each building leading to three main channels, 
which run into the Adyar, distant 300 yards in the rear. The stream 
however at this place is, from the level nature of the country, very 
slugglish ; and in the monsoon season the buildings are under water, 
the ground being swampy nearly up to the officers’ houses, and the 
huts of the men having occasionally been washed down. In place, 
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erected for them near the bazaar to the right of the cantonment about 
half a mile from the nearest barracks, where the ground is higher. 
The present lines, as also the bazaar, are kept remarkably clean and 
diy. 

There have been seldom more than two regiments stationed atPala- 
veram for several years past, and frequently only one, but formerly 
the number was kept complete to garrison Fort St. George, for which 
purpose one regiment was sent down to Madras monthly. 

The place has generally been found to be very healthy, for although 
the hills shut out the sea breeze in a considerable degree from the 
houses more immediately in their vicinity, those more distant enjoy it 
partially, as the wind j)asses through an opening in the centre of the 
range, and also round its southern extremity. 

Near the hill- the soil is composed ©f^ disintegrated rock consisting 
of greenstone, gneiss and coarse sandstone ; at a little distance it be- 
comes sandy, and latorito is found near the surface. 

There is but little cultivation in the immediate neighbourhood ; aud 
for some distance aroimd the country is quite clear of jxmglc, with tho 
exception of a few scattered cocoanut and palmyra trees. The canton- 
ment is well supplied with pure and wholesome water, there being 
good wells in almost every compound. 

Poonamallee. 

A station 13 miles due west of Madras, and 4 or 5 miles north of 
St. Thomas’s Mount. It is only used as a depot for the Eocruits and 
Invalids of H. M, service, who arc accommodated in barracks capable 
of holding 500 men. A chaplain is also stationed here. 

The cantonment of Poonamallee is half a mile square, intersected 
by the groat western military road from Madras. It is woU drained, 
and being quite free from stagnant water and noxious vegetation, is 
very salubrious. The barracks arc situated at the west end of the 
cantonment. They are well ventilated, and provided with outer and 
inner verandahs. 

To the east of the barracks, distant 400 yards, lies the old fort of 
Poonamallee. It is square in form, and is surrounded by a parapet 
ei^h^n feet high. Cells are erected at the four comer bastions of 
^ feet ht men sentenced to solitary confinement, and within the 
fort aafert of store rooms for the clothing and arms 
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of Her Majesty’s troops, and godowns for barrack supplies. There is 
likewise a hospital within the fort capable of accommodating twenty 
men. 

Six hundred yards south-east of the fort, stands the pettah or Na- 
tive village. It contains a Native population of 7,000 souls, exclu- 
sive of 200 sepoys and their families. 

Recruits generally arrive from England in the months of Septem- 
ber and October, and remain at the depot until after the north-east 
monsoon ; and invalided men come down from the stations in the 
interior, about the end of the year, for the purpose of being sent to 
England. 


Falicat. 

25 Miles from Madras, 

A town in the central Carnatic on the Coromandel Coast, situated 
on the borders of a lake. It formerly belonged to the Dutch who 
established themselves there in 1609. 

The Pulicat lake is a backwater or lagoon, owing its existence to 
the sea breaking through a low sandy beach, and overflowing the 
lands within. Its communications with the sea are ettremely narrow* 
This lake is in extent nearly 50 miles from N. to S., 11 miles across 
in the broadest part, and 2 in the narrowest, and comprehends several 
large islands. The tide has free entrance, so that the water is con- 
stantly changed, yet brackish. On one of the large islands at the 
southern extremity of the lake, the town of Pulicat is situated in 
Lat. 30^ 25’ N., Long. 80^ 18’ E. 

A canal called Cochrane’s Canal, (see Madras), was many years ago 
excavated from Madras to meet a narrow backwater which stretches 
southwards from the lake, so as to form a continuous navigation. Tho 
length of the excavation, which is in two portions, is about 14 miles. 
It greatly facilitates the importation of charcoal, firewood, vegetables, 
and other articles of daily comsumption, to the Presidency markets. 


Wallajahbad. 

40 Miles from Madras. 

A military station,* 30 miles inland from the coast of Sadras ; in 
Latitude 12® 58’ N., and Longitude 79® 39’ E. 


* This cautomaont lias lately hcon giYcn up, and the Yeterau Battalion removed to 
Arcot, 
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The site of the cantonment is on a piece of groimd gently rising 
above the snrrounding plain, though not many feet above the level of 
the sea. It is three quarters of a mile in length running south-east, and 
nearly half a mile in breadth. The Palar river is about 500 yards 
distant to the south. A large tank called Tinnerey lies on the north , 
side, and the populous to’wn of Oonjeveram on the west, distant be- 
tween six and seven miles. 

Several amnll bill a of granite lie between it and the sea coast, the 
nearest of which is distant two miles and a half, and the highest is not 
more than 500 feet above the level of the sea. These hiUs are per- 
fectly bare and devoid of all vegetation. 

Close to, and parallel with, the left bank of the Palar river is a 
streamlet, which contains running water throughout the year, and 
from which the cantonment, and also the village, are abundantly fur- 
nished with drinking water. There are also numerous good wells in 
the cantonment, generally sunk in sandy or gravelly beds. 

The village of 'Wallajahbad lies to the south-east of the canton- 
ment, half a mule distant, and consists principally of one street run- 
ning east and west. From its vicinity to the river, and a considerable 
nullah passing through it, the town is well drained and is tolerably 
clean, airy, and dry. 

The soil in the immediate neighbourhood is sandy, mixed with a 
marly clay, with here and there granite rocks interspersed, and the 
country for several miles round is partially covered by a thin stunted 
jungle, occasional clear patches of land intervening, in which cholum, 
bajra, and wurragdo are grown. 

Near the cantonment, especially on the north side, is a tract of 
paddy fields watered from the Tinnerey tank ; and besides these there 
is but little vegetation round the station, excepting a few struggling 
palmyra and tamarind trees. 

The climate differs very little from that of Madras. Both places 
are under the influence of the same monsoons, and the distance of 
"WaUajahhad from the coast is not so great as to prevent the sea 
breeze from reaching it. In the months of January, February, and 
March, fogs prevail, but are not found to be unhealthy. 

Tripasoor. 

30 from Madras. 

^ / A decayed town in the Oamatic, on the Bellary road : Lati- 
W 79* 62’ E. 
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It was formerly a station for Cadets, but now for those pensioned 
European soldiers, non-commissioned and privates, who prefer re- 
maining in the conntry. 

The remains of the old stone-rivetted fort still exist. Within its 
circumference are the cottages of about ninety-six Chelsea out-pen- 
sioners, barracks, a bungalow for travellers, and a large Hindoo 
temple. There is also a school ; and places of worship for Protes- 
tants, Dissenters, and Homan Catholics. The staple article of culti- 
vation is rice ; the fields are watered by a neighbouring tank. There 
was formerly a manufactory for indigo, which has been given up. 


Allamparva. 

In Lat. 12® 16’ N., Long. 30® 3’ E. ; 65 miles distant from Madras. 
Is a village on the K. boundary of the Chinglei)ut district, on the 
coast road from Pondicherry to Madras. Excellent water is obtain- 
ed here, and it used to be famous for its oyster beds. 

Allamparva was formerly a place of some note, and possessed a fort, 
which was taken from the French by Sir Eyre Coote in March 1760. 
According to Orme, Allamparva was originally given in 1750 to 
Dupleix by Moozuffer Jung, the Soubedar of the Deccan, who owed his 
position to the French. The fort was of stone, square, of moderate 
extent, with four roxmd towers at the angles, a parapeted fausse-braye 
and a wet ditch, but without a glacis. A Pettah extended along the 
strand to the north of the fort. 


Conjeveram. 

45 Miles from Madras. 

A town on the western boundary of the Chingleput Collectorate. It 
is large, pretty, and regularly built ; the streets are broad and planted 
with cocoanut trees, and a small stream runs along its western side. The 
soil in the neighbourhood is somewhat clayey, from the decomposition 
of the felspar which abounds in the granite, and proves very fertile ; 
the river and surroxmding tanks are also favorable to cultivation. The 
inhabitants are principally ryots and weavers. Many Brahmins reside 
here, and the large pagoda or temple at Conjeveram is greatly famed 
in Hindoo Mythology. It is one of the strongholds of Hindooism in 
Southern India. 
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Conjeveram is considered, particulaidy by the worshippers of Siva, 
as little inferior to Caai (Benares) in point of sanctity. It is here 
they suppose that the great Hindoo trim Art i, or divine triad, descended 
to celebrate their marriages. It is the traditional site of a great sacri- 
fice performed by Brahma, also of the penance performed by the god- 
dess Parvati for involving our orb in darkness, by obscm-ing the Hght 
of the sun and moon, and of the homage of Hama for polluting the 
country with the blood of the giants he had slain in combat. Saras- 
vati and Lachmi are also supposed to have been born here. The Jains, 
in opposition to the followers of Siva and Vishnu, lay prior olniTn to 
the place, and their assertions derive some colour from the ancient 
Jaina sculptoes discovered on the spot. The Treasury and Eecords 
of the district are at Conjeveram, but no Collector has lived there 
since the time of Mr. Viveash. There is in the town a very thriving 
school for Native boys and girls belonging to the Mission of the Free 
Church of Scotland. 


Covclong, 

22 Miles from Madras^ 

A village, but formerly a respectable town, on the sea coast of the 
Carnatic, in Lat. 12° 46’ N., Long. 80° 18’ E. The fort now demo- 
lished was called by the Natives Saadut Bunder, and was built by 
Anwar-ud Deen, within musket shot of the sea near the ruins of another 
belonging to the Imperial East India Company of Ostend, whose prin- 
cipal factory was at Covelong. Tho sea riiore here affords many beau- 
tiful shells. 

In 1760 Covelong fell into the hands of the French through strata- 
gem. In 1762 it surrendered to Lord (then Captain) Clive. The forti- 
fications were blown up after the capture of Chingleput. 


Sadras. 

A town, on the sea coast in Lat. 12° 31’ N., Long. 80° 14’ E. ; is 
42 miles from Madras. It was a place of importance iu the of 
fee Duteh, who first occupied it in 1647. The old fort is now a ruin. 
This place is sometimes resorted to by the oflGlcials of the district 
the hot weather, in order to refresh themselYes With the sea 
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MEahabalipuram 

Or according to tie Natives, Mavellipliram. A village on tie 
sea coast, 35 roiles S, from Madras; Latitude 12® 37^ N., Longitude 
12® 14^ E., more generally kno’svn by tie name of The Seven 
Pagodas.^^ It is celebrated for the sculptured rocks in its vici- 
nity. It lies about 2 miles to the left of the Sadras road at Pow- 
lacaren Choultry, which is 33 miles from Fort St. George, Sadras 
being 40 J. A traveller visiting it in 1831, says : — “ On passing the 
salt pits, late in the evening, that lie between the village of Myanoor 
and the sculptures, the booming of the surf breaking on the shore of 
the legendary ocean-whelmed city of the great Bali became distinctly 
audible, and after half an hour^s ride through some thick brushw'ood, 
interspersed with the stately palmyra and graceful banyan, I came 
abruptly upon the carved and fissured rocks looking most fantastically 
in the flood of moonlight then poured upon them : their height is in- 
considerable, much less than I had expected. After passing the night 
in a choultry facing the sea, I proceeded early the next morning to 
the old temple on the sea shore. In it is a large recumbent statue, 
evidently of Vishnu, lying upon and encircled by the folds of a cobra, 
having its hood expanded like an umbrella over his head, carv- 
ed from a single mass of rock; other sculptures connected with 
this temple, how'ever, are indicative of the attributes of Siva — ^for 
instance, the blackened Lingum in a recess, and the Sacred bulls 
on the corners of the building. Bishop Heber, who visited the place 
in 1826, observes, *that the sculptures difier from those of the north 
and west of India, (which are almost all dedicated to Siva or Kali,) 
in being in honour of Vishnu, whose different avatars are repeated 
over and over in the various temples, while he only saw the Lingum 
in the sea and one unfinished cave which struck him as intended for 
a temple of the destroying power. Heber with that discernment that 
characterizes most of his remarks, doubts whether this solitary Lin- 
gum be a true one : it is, in fact, merely the Sthamba or Pole fre- 
quently seen in front of Hindoo temples to support the customary 
lamps. It stands about ten paces in front of the old temple washed 
in the spray of the sea which waa originally dedicated to Vishnu. 
There is no doubt, I think, from the emblems of Siva that decorate it, 
that the fane has been suhsequenthj occupied by the priests of Siva. 
Those ignorant of the Stalla Puranam or written legends of the place, 
inferred that Maha Bali Chaoraverti ruled here, and hence called the 
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place Mahabalipuram, and some term it Mavalipuram. Both, of these 
names are erroneous ; and are known to be so from the local Puranam. 
Mr. Chambers states that the Brahmins of the locality, quoting the 
Mahabharat, refer to the 4th avatar of Vishnu, who assiuning a lion’s 
form, tore the tyrant prince Hirinakassap to pieces. Bali, grandson 
of the latter, founded the city : hence its name Mahabalipur. Indra, 
god of the heavens, jealous of its rising magnificence, loosed the 
chains of the ocean and utterly overwhelmed it, in the time of its 
ruler Malecheren. The situation of the city of Mahabalipur, as laid 
down in the Mahabharat, however, militates against the supposition 
of this having been its site. It is fixed at 200 yogen south of the 
Granges, and five yogen westward from the eastern sea. Taking the 
yogen at its lowest estimate, viz., nine miles, this would bring the 
site of the city south of Ceylon. One of the sculptures of which no- 
tice will be taken, it must be confessed, affords a slight colouring of 
truth to this local tradition. 

The temple on the sea shore is supposed to have formed one of the 
seven temples to which the place owes its name, viz., ^ the Seven 
Pagodas five of them are said to lie submerged under the surf that 
almost washes its base. The seventh is the large temple to Vishnu 
near the village. There are many other sculptures scattered about 
the rock in which we may trace marks of the worship of Siva : some 
of them there will be occasion to mention as we proceed. The sun 
had not yet risen when, on quitting the temple, a scene similar to 
that depicted by Heber in such vivid colours, arrested my attention — 
the crimson-tinted sky, the dashing of the surf over the rocky frag- 
ments, which the Brahmins might easily imagine to be the ruins of 
the ocean- whelmed city, added to the air of desolation prevailmg 
around, strongly reminded me of his poetic and faithful description- 
Nearly two hundred yards south of the old temple I had just left, 
stood several large stones half immersed at high water, on some of 
which were carved the semblances of lions and tigers with grinning 
About a quarter of a mile inland from the temple stand the 
.carved and excavated rocks ; the relics according to tradition of the 
^oferopolis of the ancient kings of the Pandu race. Prom the sea 
liiey appear to run almost parallel with the line of coast, and 
: the ruins of a long range of fortifications. The 
this mass of sculptures is a small but elegant fane, 
of Qanesa, completely blackefied by oily libations, 
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and having his elephantine neck adorned with a chaplet of recent 
flowers. Passing through several windings among the rocks, we en- 
tered a temple to Yishnu excavated in a largo mass of rock, and sup-^ 
ported by handsome pillars, the bases of which rest on tigers, all ap- 
parently carved from the same mass. 

The wall exhibits a bas-relief of Yishnu who is presented as having 
thrown off the form of a Brahmin dwarf, under which he had per- 
suaded the giant king Bah to grant him three paces of his kingdom, 
to assume that of a giant, and wielding a variety of weapons in his 
right hand over the head of the affrighted tyrant, strides from earth 
to heaven. This piece of sculpture is considered- by Heber to possess 
much merit, and is the only one which has reference to the supposed 
connection of these ruins with the great BaH. In another compart- 
ment the goddess Diirga (identical with KaU, consort of Siva) is seen 
surrounded by adorers ; also a ludicrous, and not particularly decent 
representation of Yishnu as the Yaraha or Boar Avatar, and his wife 
Lutchmi, the goddess of fortune. Not far from this we see the latter 
seated on a throne. Female attendants on each side support vessels of 
water which two elephants take from their hands, and discharge the 
contents over the head of the goddess. Quitting the temple, we next 
came to a ponderous globular mass of stone, apparently about 60 feet 
in circumference, nicely balanced on the smooth surface of a shelving 
rock : this, as the legend runs, was once a mass of butter, and meta- 
morphosed into stone at the prayer of Krishna. A little beyond the 
^petrified butter,^ through a cleft in the rock, we are shown a 
circular excavation which is exhibited by the Brahmins as the chum 
in which the butter was manufactured. Close to this stands a small 
temple, dedicated to Siva, containing bas-reliefs of that deity, his son 
Subramanya, and of one of the seven holy Rishis. North of the tem- 
ple the Brahmins point out the site of a small fort, and palace occu- 
pied by the ancient kings, and a bath excavated in a mass of rock used 
by the royal princesses. The scattered remnants of bricks and tiles 
lying about are cited in proof of these assertions : and it is not far 
from probability, that they all once formed part of an enclosure to 
screen the bath. To the left of the alleged site of the palace, on the 
southern extremity of the cliffs, rises a small and remarkable mono- 
Uthic pagoda carved from the rock on which it stands ; underneath it 
we enter an excavated recess containing a recumbent statue (of Yish- 
nu ?) of colossal dipaensions, reclining amid the coils of an enormous 
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five-licaded cobra whose extended hood canopy his head. Two spirit- 
edly executed figures stand at his feet bound together, one grasping a 
ponderous mace as if guarding their sleeping deity. Opposite this 
group, Durga is seen mounted on a lion attackiug Yem Eajah, a buf- 
falo-headed monster. The graceful form of the goddess, armed with 
the weapons characteristic of ancient Hindu warfare, contrasted with 
that of her sayage and malevolent adversary, is a fine eflbrt of the 
Hindoo sculptor. She is engaged in rescuing from the clutches of the 
giant, a figure which is seen between them in an inverted position. 
The outer compartment exhibits a group of no particular merit com- 
posed of the Hindoo Trimurti, or Triad, (viz. Siva, Brahma and Yishnu,) 
and a figure of Parvati. 

After descending this hill we proceeded to view the sculptured rock 
facing the sea directly in rear of the travellers’ choultry, which can- 
not be less than 20 feet in height by 70 or 80 in length. It is literally 
covered with the figures of gods, men, and animals, in basso-relievo, 
representing scenes taken from the Mahabharat. Among the most 
spirited of the groups is one representing the emaciated Arjun impre- 
cating the god Krishna, in the presence of a venerable personage, by 
some supposed to be his father, but which appears to me to be that of 
a holy Hishi. Another, exhibiting an elephant, large as life with her 
two young ones, is admirably executed. Heber, no incompetent judge, 
alluding to these bas-reliefs, observes, that ^ many of them are of great 
spirit and beauty ; there is one of an elephant with two yotmg ones 
strikingly executed ; and the general merit of the work is superior to 
that of Elephanta, though the size is extremely inferior.’ I perfectly 
coincide with him in inferring that the critics who have prais ed the 
figures of the lions in this collection of bas-reliefs, ' must have taken 
their idea of a lion from those animals which hang over ion-doors in 
England, being in fact precisely such animals as an artist who had 
never seen one would form from description.’ The best executed 
figure of the king of beasts is that on which the goddess Durga 
is seen mounted, in the sculptured cave near the summit of the hill. 
EuUarton, an intelligent traveller, is of opinion that these sculptures 
of hfavellipuram in their general character resemble greatly those of 
3Ellom, and elsewhere on the west coast of India, but are on the whole 
in a sharper style and in a higher state of preservation. The rock is 
a perpendicular cleft that is most probably ascribable to 
of granite, and other massive rock, to split from 
iPadiattion of heat, or electric agency. 
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About a mile and a half south of these rocks neai’ the road to Saciras, 
in a grove of palmyras near the sea, is a cluster of insulated rocks of 
much inferior size, which have been sculptured into the form of five 
pagodas : the rude figures of an elephant as large as life, and a lion 
larger than life similarly carved, stand in the rear of the pagoda, the 
latter facing towards the north and the former in a southerly direc- 
tion. Mr. Goldingham by measurement found the southernmost of 
these pagodas about forty feet in height, twenty-nine in breadth and 
nearly the same in length, and the outside covered with sculpture : 
the next is about forty-nine feet in length, in breadth and height 
twenty-five, and is rent through the middle from the top to the bot- 
tom ; a lai’ge fragment from one corner is observed on the ground. 
Mr. Goldingham remarks ^ no accoimt is preserved of the powerful 
cause which has produced this destructive effect.^ It may, I think, be 
referred to similar causes as the cloft in the sculptured rock near the 
choultry alluded to above. These sculptures, although in an unfinish- 
ed state, appear from the similarity of design and execution to havo 
been cotemporarj’-, or nearly so, with those at Mavellipuram. With 
the exception of the ancient temples of ^ brick near the sculptured 
rock, the temple in the village, and a few others, the buildings arc 
carved from the solid granite, and many of them monolithic. The 
difference of style in the architecture of these temples . and those in 
the vicinity has been remarked by almost every traveller who has 
seen them, and I agree with Mr. Goldingham in the inference that 
the artists were not of this part of the country. The resemblance exist- 
ing in the sculptures of MaveUipiiram, EUora, and Elephanta, has 
been abeady noticed by Mr. Goldingham and Mr. FuUarton. The 
labour of excavating, and chiselling these edifices and statues, must 
have been immense when we consider the hard nature of the rock. 
The rock of EUora and Elephanta is mere indurated clay comparative- 
ly speaking. The Brahmins of MaveUipiiram informed the former of 
these authorities that their Puranas contained no account of any of 
the structures there, except the stone pagodas near the sea, and the 
pagodas of brick at the viUage, built by Dherma Eajah and his 
brother ; they added the foUowing tradition : ^ A northern prince, 
about one thousand years ago, was desirous of having a great work 
executed, but the Hindoo sculptors and masons refused to execute it on 
the terms he offered. Attempting force,’ he supposes, ^ they, in num- 
^ bar about four thousand, fled with their effects from his country 
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* hither, where they resided four or five years, and in this interval exe- 
^ cuted those magnificent works. The prince at length discovering 
^ them, prevailed on them to return, which they did, leaving the works 
^ unfinished as they appear at present,^ 

With regard to the important geological fact of the sea having 
here overwhelmed a large and magnificent city, over whose ruins the 
surf now breaks, as traditionally affirmed by the Brahmins, the fol- 
lowing observations made by different travellers, should be commemo- 
rated for the guidance of future observers, viz. : A Brahmin about 
fifty years of age, a Native of the place, informed Hr. Groldingham 
who writes about 1806, that his grandfather had frequently mention- 
ed having seen the gilt tops of five pagodas in the surf no longer 
visible. Mr. W. Chambers who visited the ruins in 1772 and 1776, 
mentions a brick pagoda dedicated to Siva and washed by the sea 
also no longer visible ; but I concur in opinion with Mr. Goldingham 
that, as the Brahmins have no recollection of such a structure, and as 
Mr. Chambers wrote from memory, it is probable that the present 
stone pagoda on the shore must be the one alluded to by him. Even 
the vivS. voce information cf Mr. Goldingham’s Brahmins, should not 
be taken without correlative testimony. Bishop Heber, who visited 
the place in 1826, notices the tall pillar ia front of the temple as 
being in the waves. This piUar I found in 1831 to be merely within 
reach of the spray, and I also observed several sculptured rocks which 
at high water must be nearly submerged. From many enquiries that 
I have made regarding the encroachments of the sea on various parts 
of the Coromandel Coast, I am led to beheve, that it has advanced 
and receded alternately within the last 160 years, that in this part it 
is now receding, and that during a former recession most of the now 
submerged ruins were built.” 



KOETHEEN BIYISION OF AECOT, Fusly 1260. Area == 5,790 Square Miles. 


The District known as tke Ifortliern Division of Arcot/^ origi- 
nally consisted of that portion of the Souhah that was situated north 
of the river Palar: after the war with Tippoo (in 1792), the divi- 
sions of Kiafnaghervy in the Baramahal, and Oosaoor in the Balaghaut, 
were added, but were subsequently transferred to Salem, About the same 
Arcot. time (1804), five talooks aonth of the Palar were trans- 

ferred from South to Korth Arcot, together with the Jag- 
Poioor. hire of Arnee ; and the district of Satwaid was also 
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transferred from Chingleput to ISTorth Arcot. 
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At tlio time of the cession of tlie Carnatic, tliere wore s^yeral in- 
dependent Pollams in North. Arcot, known as the “ Chittoor Pol- 
lams/^ besides the great Zemindaries of Calastry and Cayetnuggnr. 

Three of the resumed Pollams, viz., Mogaral, Poloor, and Pakala, 
were in 1826 formed into a talook called Penmurry, which in 1851 
was joined to Tripe tty ; the two forming now one talook called Ohun- 
dragherry. 

In Penmurry there are still the free Pollams of CuUoor and Pooli- 
cherla, (now in the Ohundragherry talook,) and in the Chittoor talook 
those of Yencatagherry, {alias Bungara Pollam,) Toomba and Nar- 
gimtee. Near Tripetty there are three Mocassa Pollams, viz., Mamun- 
door, (resumed in 1847) Ourcumbady, and Kistnapooram. They pay 
no pesheush to Government, and were granted 500 years ago to the 
Poligars, for the protection of the Tripetty pagoda and the pilgrims ; 
but they hold no Sunnud. 

The Yencatagherry Cotta* and Cuddapanuttum talooks are under 
one Tahsildar, but the accounts are kept separately, as the latter only 
forms part of the Carnatic^^ revenue, of which the Nabob has one- 
fifth by treaty. 

The two great Zemindaries of Calastry and Cavetnuggur, (the latter 
formerly known as Bom Eauze’s country), pay a pesheush of 1,90,393 
and 1,87,663 Es. respectively. With Yencatagherry and the smaller 
Zemindaiy of Sydapoor, they constituted the sole charge of a separate 
officer under the denomination of Western Pesheush. But this office 
was abolished about the year 1808 ; the last named two Zemindaries 
being annexed to Nellore, and the first two to North Arcot. Syda- 
poor has since lapsed to Government. The Sunnuds of the three 
Western Zemindaries” dijfer slightly from those of the Zemindars 
generally, (see Pro. Bd. of Eevenue, 8th July 1816,) Section Y. Eeg. 
XXY. of 1802, not being inserted. 

The Pollam of Congoondy was at first under Col. Eead, having 
been ceded by Tippoo with the Baramahal in 1792, (vide Col. Bead's 
Eeport of 4th April 1800). After its survey in 1805, it was intend- 
ed to settle it on Zemindary tenure, but disputes as to its value and 
the proper amount of pesheush caused the matter to be postponed. 
It was only in 1849, that the order to grant a Sunnud was given, and 
pdshoush fixed at 23,733 Es. 

from tho Vencatagliorry Zemindary transferred to Nellore, and torn 
the Y onoataghorry . 




The Jaghireof Amoe is hereditary in the family of a Mahratta 
Brahmin, held under a Snimud of Lord Hobart, dated 10th May 
1796, on a peshcush of 10,000 Es. 

The J aghires of Avalconda and Daisoor were, on our assuming the 
Carnatic, confirmed '' for life/^ The former was in the talooks of 
TrivuUum, Satghur, Vellore andPoloor, and paid a peshcush of 6,108 Es. 
The latter was in the Wandiwash talook and paid a peshcush of 
169 Es. ; its Beriz is about 4,000 Es. They have both lapsed to 
^Government ; Avalconda in 1847, Daisoor many years ago. The 
first grant for Avalconda is dated 1705, being a Sunnud of Aurung- 
zebe’s. This was confirmed by successive Nabobs of the Carnatic — 
the last being a Sunnud of Vallajah (Mahomed Ali) in 1792. 

A few particulars as to the fall of the “ Chittoor PoUams’^ may 
not be out of place. The information is derived chiefly from Mr. 
Stratton's Eeport of loth Nov. 1802, and Proceedings of the Board 
of Eevenue, 16th Nov. 1815. 

The Chittoor Poligars claim a descent from certain officers of the 
ancient Hindoo government of Yijayanuggur, who after their over- 
throw in 1564 by the Deccanee kings, withdrew their seat of go- 
vernment to Permconda and thence to Chandragherry, now in the 
North Arcot district. Here certain officers obtained rent-free lands 
in the country north of the Palar, held on tenure of Military or 
Police service ; they became in fact similar to the Poligars of the 
south, and exacted Cavelly fees in addition to the emoluments from 
their land. Naturally of warlike and aspiring habits, these ambitious 
chieftains seized with avidity the many favorable opportunities for 
increasing their power and influence, which arose out of the imbeci- 
lity of a declining Government, and the convulsed state of public af- 
fairs, during the struggles which occurred between the last race of 
Hindoo princes, and the Mahomedan invaders of the Peninsula. And 
gradually usurping the rights of the "^Government they were bound to 
support, they at length threw off all disguise, and openly asserted 
their independence. 

It was not until the Mussulman Government had begun to assume 
a settled form that they ventured to require these chieftains to ac- 
knowledge their authority ; nor was it untH after a long and desul- 
tory warfare with various success on both sides, that the Poligars 
were at last awed into a doubtful obedience by the infliction of a cruel 
and ignominious death on two of the chiefe of their tribes. Eeduced 
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foi’ the fii’st time by this means during the gOYernniont of Tahir Maho- 
med Khan/ they consented to the payment of an annual tribute to the 
amoimt of 40,000 PuUiput pagodas, which was reduced during the 
administration of the next Nawaub Dost AJi Khan to 19,085 PuUiput 
pagodas. But availing themselves of the uncertain, confused, and di- 
vided authority which prevailed in the Carnatic during the wars in 
the Peninsula to establish the succession to the Musnud of the Car- 
natic, they afterwards discontinued payment ; and it was not until the 
Kawaub WaUajah (Mahomed Ali) was firmly seated in the Musnud, 
that he succeeded in collecting this tribute, through his younger bro- 
ther, Abdul Wahab Khan, to whom it was gi-anted as a part of his 
Jaghire. 

On the cession of the Carnatic (July 1801) and the assumption of 
the family Jaghircs, the collection of this p4shoush devolved on the 
British Covemment. It was raised by Mr. Stratton, the Collector, first 
.To Govt., lOthi appointed to this charge, from Es. 16,828-14-30 tp Es. 

Sopt. 1803. 35j775j but in the year 1802 the Poligars began to fall 

heavily in arrear, and some of them evinced a conduct so extremely 
insubordinate and contumacious, as to render necessary the contem- 
plation of compulsory measmes towards them. A force sufficient for 
rrom Govt., Both, this purpose could not be spared by the Government, un- 

Jimo 1804. month of July 1804 ; when a body of troops was 

assembled in the Pollams, and the Collector was vested with a discre- 
tionary power to take temporary possession of these lauflpi to such 
extent as circumstances might render necessary, at the same timA al- 
lowiug the Pohgars such an allowance as might be requisite for then.’ 
maintenance. 


From Mr. Cook- Collector’s endeavours to bring the Poligars to 

28th July a proper sense of their duty having entirely failed, re- 

From do. 13th Military force that haefbeen 

Sept. 1804. assembled, upon which several of the Poligars broke 

■A second attempt at pacific 
measures was made by the appbmtment of a Special 
GommUaim to settle the afiairs of the Pollams ; but this having like- 
wise proved fruitless, active operations were again commenced, and 
From Govt, 16 th. towards the beginning of 1805, they terminated in the 
Itoh isos. suppression of the rebellion. Threfe of the Pol- 


Oormaiidor at Ohittoot midfir Saadut 
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lams named Moo(jml, Poloor, and Faeaula, wre declared by tbe Go- 
vernment to be forfeited ; one only, viz., tbat of Qoodinjiauiy, on ac- 
count of tbe faithful conduct of tbe Poligar, remained, as heretofore, 
in tbe possession of its pi’oprietor ; tbe remaining five named Mivmjay- 
pollimn, also called Vencatagberry, (pesbcusb 12,003 Es.), Narguntee, 
(pesbcusb 6,596 Es.), PoolcJterla, (pesbcusb 5,569 Es.), Cdloor, 
(pesbcusb 4,138 Es.), and Toonibah, (pesbcusb 1,776 Es.), Trbicb bad 
been temporarily assumed during tbe disturbances, were directed to 
be sm’veyed ; and, tiU eventually rratored to the Poligars about 1826, 
an allowance of 18 per cent, on tbe Beriz of their respective PoUiums 
in Pusly 1210, (A. D. 1800), was made to each of them. 

■ . Tbe chief river in tbe North Arcot district is tbe 

Hiyers. t t . •nr 

Palar, wmcii rises in Mysore and flows eastward past 

Vellore, between old Arcot and Eaneepett, and on by TTallajalibad in 

Cliinglepnt, to tbe sea at Sadras. It is about 1,000 yards ^ide at 

Arcot, and during tbe monsoon is often impassable for days. 

Other smaller rivers are tbe Poiney wbicb passes near Cbittoor 
and joins tbe Palar, tbe Soornamoorby, and tbe Cbeyaur. 

Tbe Obeyanr is a small river forming in some places tbe boimdary 
witb Sontb 'Arcot. It rises in tbe Salem biUs. An annient bas lately 
been constructed across it, to irrigate a portion of tbe soutbem ta- 
looks of tbe North Arcot district. 

A bridge over tbe Poiney at Trivellum, a few miles from Arcot, on 
tbe road to Cbittoor is now building, in connection witb tbe railway. 

There are about 40,000 tanks in tbe district (great and small). 
Tbe chief is tbat of Cauverj-pauk, 10 miles east of Arcot, tbe bimd 
of wbicb is four miles long, and wbicb ii-rigatcs a great extent of land. 

^ , Tbe cross roads in tbe district are bad, but tbe tinink 

Eoads. -n ' A 

' road to Bangalore, from Madras, kept in repair under 

tbe superintendence of an Engineer officer, is excellent. It passes 

through Arcot and Vellore, and leaves tbe district at Vaniumbaudy. 

A branch breaks off at Arcot to Cbittoor and Pulmanair, and by tbat 

route also to Bangalore. 

Tbe aspect of tbe country in tbe eastern and southern parts, is flat 
and uninteresting but its western parts where it runs along tbe foot 
of tbe eastern ghauts, as well as all tbe country northwards from 
Trivellum to 'Triputty and tbe Curoumbaudy Pass, are mountainous, 
witb an agreeable diversity of scenery. The elevated platform, (part 
of tbe Table land of Mysore), where Pulmanair is situated, is .com- 
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paratirely cool, being 2,000 feet above tbo level of tbe sea, tbe ther- 
mometer in the hottest weather being 88® at Tna,vii-rmTn, and 70° at 
minimmn. The European ofdcials have built several comfortable bun- 
galows at this place, whither they retire for such short periods as their 
duties will allow. 

The hills in this district are composed principally of granite and 
sienite, and therefore boast of very little vegetation. Patches of 
stunted jungle here and there diversify their rugged and barren as- 
pect ; their vegetable poverty is however compensated by theii- mi- 
neral wealth. Ores of copper are found amongst the bins in Calas- 
tiy, and iron ore is abundant. The narrow valleys between the hills 
are also extremely fertile ; having a rich soil, and abounding m water 
in the driest season. 

Produce and Grain of every kind is grown in great abundance 
Manniaotures. throughout the ISTorthern Division of Arcot; and a 
large breadth of sugar-cane, and indigo. A part of the latter is sent 
to the Madras market, or exported to the eastward, the residue being 
appropriated to the manufacture of common piece goods for home 
consumption. In addition to cotton cloths, oil is prepared in consider- 
able quantities, for home and foreign use. 


Arcot. 

The early history of the town of Arcot is noticed in one of the 
Mackenzie MS., an abstract of which is thus given in the Madras Lite- 
rary J" mrnal of J anuary 1838. The waste country wherein the six 
noted Eishis, (Ascetics) dwelt, was termed Shad-arayana, or in Tamil 
Aru-cadu, “ six wildemesses,” whence came the word, popularly writ- 
ten and pronounced, AECOT. 

"When Kulottunga Chola and his illegitimate son Adondai* had 
conquered the foresters (Coorumbers) of the country ;t they saw that 
Shad-arayana had been the abode of sacred Ascetics, and hence they 
built many fanes, with the usual accompaniments, at Canohi-puram 
(Gonjeveram) and other places. Subsequently, the ediEces built by 
them went to ruin, and the country became a wilderness, as it had 

I *1116 ooiKiueror of Tondamunaalum, about the year 1100 A. D. 

; * uorfli-couiitry tribe, who established themsolvos iu the south 

' Vexo dnyeii, out by th.o Adoadai referred to in tbo foot noto 
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been before. Thus it remaiaed for some time, till Nala Bomma- 
nayadu and Timma-nayadu being on a hunting excursion from Pon- 
nacondu; hearing there was a multitude of beasts in the forest came 
thither. They saw an old hare chase a fierce tiger and seize it by 
the throat, at which they were sui'prised ; they considered this to be 
an auspicious place, and having caused it to be colonized, they cut 
down the forest Aru-cadu, and built there a stone fort, with treasure 
discovered by Anjanam, (a kind of magic,) and ruling there, the 
power descended to several generations. At length Zulfcccar Khan, 
Aurungzebe^s General, with a Mahomedan force came to the country, 
and after fighting with the Rajah of Gingee for nine years, he took 
the hiU fort of Gingee, A. D. 1698, and placed Daood Khan, his 
Lieutenant, in the country as his Soubedar. Gingee and other places 
were included in the district of Arcot, and the Soubah of Arcot 
thenceforward became famous. Daood Khan after setting all things 
in order, went to the north to join Aurungzebe, [not later than A. D. 
1700.] Zulfeccar Khan colonized the country with Mahomedans 
and greatly improved it. He was superior to the former Gamatica 
Rajah, and he made many benefactions to Hindoo fanes. From the 
constant increase of inhabitants the town of Arcot became very large. 
During this Mahomedan rule, the Hindoos were not allowed to build 
large houses, or to travel in any conveyance. 

The Mahomedan Governors of the Carnatic seem, however, to have 
resided generally at Gingee till about 1712, when Saadut OoUa Khan, 
generally known as the first person who assumed the title of “ Nawab 
of the Carnatic,’’ removed the seat of his government to Arcot. And 
here his descendants held their Court ; until during the wars at the 
end of the 18th century, Mahomed Ali preferred remaining at Ma- 
dras. The Arcot here spoken of is now called Old Arcot” by Euro- 
peans, to distinguish it from Arcot cantonment ; which though tak- 
ing its name from the city, is on the opposite side of the Palar, viz., 
on the north side. Among the Natives, however, the name Arcot is 
stni wholly confined to the ancient city ; they never apply the term 
to the cantonment, which they call Ranipett only. 

Arcot occupies a distinguished place in British Indian history, on 
account of the gallantry and skill which attended its defence by Lord, 
then Captain, CKve in 1751. The object of Clive’s attack upon the 
fortified capital of the Carnatic, was to divert the attention of Chun- 
da Sahib and his French auxiliaries from the siege of Trichinopoly. 

K l 
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The gari’ison surrendered to the English force of 600 men in a panic. 
Ohimda Sahib immediately despatched a large force of 10,000 men, 
under his son Eajah Sahib, to lay siege to Arcot. 

Macaulay thus describes the operations : — 

“ Eajah Sahib proceeded to invest the fort -which seemed quite in- 
capable of sustaining a siege. The walls were ruinous, the ditches 
diy, the ramparts too nari’ow to admit the guns, and the battlements 
too low to pi’otect the soldiers. The little garrison had been greatly 
reduced by casualties. It now consisted of 120 Europeans and 200 
sepoys. Only four officers were left, the stock of pro-visions was 
scanty, and the commander who had to conduct the defence un de r 
circumstances so discouraging, was a yoimg man of five-and-twenty, 
who had been bred a book-keeper. During fifty days the siege went 
on. During this period the young Captain maintained the defence with 
a firmness, vigilance and ability, which would have done honor to the 
oldest Marshal in Europe. 

• “ The breach however increased day by day. The garrison began to 
feel the pressure of hunger. Under such circumstances any troops 
so scantily pro-vided with officers, might have been expected to show 
signs of insubordination ; and the danger was peculiarly great in a 
force composed of men diflfering -widely from each other in extraction, 
colour, language, manners, and religion. But the devotion of the ht- 
tle band to its chief surpassed anything that is related of the Tenth 
Legion of Caesar, or of the Old Guard of N'apoleon. 

“ The sepoys came to Clive, not to complain of their scanty fare, but 
to propose that all the grain should be given to the Europeans, who 
required more nourishment than the Natives of Asia. The gruel, 
they said, which was straiaed away from the rice, would suffice for 
themselves. History contains no more toxfching iustance of military 
fidelity, or of the influence of a commanding mmii- 


“ An attempt made by the Government of Madi-as to relieve the place 
had failed. But there -was hope from another quarter. A body of 
^ thousand Mahrattas, half soldiers, half robbers, under the command 
of a chief named Morari Row, had been hired to assist Mahommed 


Ali. ; but thinking the French power irresistible, and the triumph of 
^^pnda Salnb certain they had hitherto remained inactive on -the 
Cfeiiiatic. The fame of the defence of Arcot roused 
. . }, Morari i^w declared that he had never before 
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believed that Englishmen could fight, but that he would wilHngly 
help them since he saw that they had spirit to help themselves. Rajah 
Sahib learned that the Mahrattas were in motion ; it was necessary 
for him .to be expeditious. He first tried negotiation — ^he offered large 
bribes to Clive, which were rejected with scorn — ^he vowed that, if 
his proposals were not accepted, he would instantly storm the fort, and 
put every man in it to the sword. Clive told him in reply, with cha- 
racteristic haughtiness, that his father was an usui'per, that his army 
was a rabble, and that he would do well to thint twice before he sent 
such poltroons into a breach defended by English soldiers. Rajah 
Sahib determined to storm the fort. The day was well suited to a 
bold military enterprise. It was the great Mahommedan festival — the 
Mohorum — ^which is sacred to the memory of Hosein, the son of AK. 

“ Clive had received secret inteUigence of the design, had made his 
arrangements, and exhausted by fatigue, had thrown himself on his 
bed. He was awakened by the alarm, and was instantly at his post. 
The enemy advanced driving before them elephants whose foreheads 
were armed with iron plates. It was expected that the gates would 
yield to the shook of these living battering-rams. But the huge beasts 
no sooner felt the English musket balls than they turned round, and 
rushed furiously away, trampling on the multitude which had urged 
them forward* A raft was launched on the water which filled one 
part of the ditch. Clive perceiving that his gunners at that post did 
not understand their business, took the management of a piece of 
artillery himself, and cleared the raft in a few minutes. Where the 
moat was dry, the assailants mounted with great boldness ; but they 
were received with a fire so heavy and so well directed, that it soon 
quelled the courage even of fanaticism and of intoxication. The roar 
ranks of the English kept the front ranks supplied with a constant 
succession of loaded muskets, and every shot told on the living mass 
below. After three desperate onsets, the besiegers retired behind the 
ditch. 

The struggle lasted about an hour. Four hundred of the assailants 
fell. The garrison lost only five or six men. 

The besieged passed an anxious night, looking for a renewal of the 
attack. But when day broke, the entoy were no more to be seen. 
They had retired, leaving to the English several guns, and a large 
quantity of ammunition. • 

The news was received at Fort St. George with transports of joy 
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and j)rido- Clive was justly regarded as a man equal to any command. 
Two himdred Englisli soldiers and seven hundred sepoys were sent to 
him, and with this force he instantly commenced operations. He took 
the fort of Timery, effected a junction with a division of Morari Eow^s 
aiuay, and hastened, by forced marches, to attack Eajah Sahib, who 
was at the head of about five thousand men, of whom three hundred 
were French. The action was sharp, but Clive gained a complete 
victory. The military chest of Eajah Sahib fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. Six hundred sepoys, who had served in the enemy^s army, 
came over to Clive’s quarters, and were taken into the British service. 
Conjeveram surrendered without a blow. The governor of Arnee de- 
serted Chimda Sahib, and recognised the title of Mahommed Ali.” 

Since the date of these transactions, Arcot has very much declined 
in population and wealth. The removal of the l^awaub and his #ourt 
to Madras destroyed its importance as a seat of Government ; and 
after the cession of the Government of the Carnatic to the Englisli, 
the number of wealthy Mussuhnan officials resident there was still 
further reduced. The ancient walls of the city still remain ; but a 
large part of what was once covered with streets and houses, is now 
bare ; and almost all the old Mussulman families of consideration 
have emigrated to Madras or to Hyderabad. Still from its position 
on the banks of the Palar, the centre of a tract of fertile and well 
watered country, it must continue to be a place of some considerable 
trade. Some manufactures are carried on at Arcot, particularly of 
chintz and of gold lace and kincob ; but the latter business has much 
fallen off of late years. The wall of the old fort which was within 
the Pettah is very much gone to ruin. The city contains some Mus- 
sulman tombs of very superior design and workmanship. The Sub- 
Collector of the North Arcot district resides at Arcot. 


Ranipett, 


Or the cantonment of Arcot, is 70 miles west of Madras. It is 
situated on the western trunk road from Madras to Bangalore ; the 
electric telegraph between those places also passes through it, but 
at present it has no station.” It stands upon elevated ground 
sloping towards the left bank of the Palar river, which flows at the 
Stance of 900 yards in its front. The coimtry around the canton- 


but irregular; and Inth the exception of two or three 
g is generally IcycI with i^light un- 
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dulations. Half a mile to the soxitli-west is an orchard one mile long 
and four hundred yards wide, thickly planted with mango, date, 
tamarind, guava, and various other trees. It is called the Nine 
lac’’ garden from the number of the trees, (9,00,000) which it is po- 
pularly supposed to contain. It is the private property of the Nawaub 
of the Carnatic ; and a very costly establishment is kept up for its 
maintenance. 

Axcot cantonment is capable of accommodating three regiments of 
cavalry, one of Europeans, and two of Natives. The lines for the 
horses are placed parallel to each other, and considerably in advance 
of their centre is an extensive barrack for Eui’opeans constructed of 
brick and chunam, with a tiled pent roof : the floors are laid with 
brick, and the whole suiToundod by a wall. In front of the lines of 
each regiment is a place of arms, a guard room, and a range of stables 
for sick horses. 

In the rear, at a distance of 400 yards, are three hospitals, advan- 
tageously situated, well ventilated, and built of the best materials ; 
and behind them are the granaries, solitary cells, and a lock hospital. 
In the rear of the centre lines stands the neat little Church of the 
station. The officers’ quarters are in the rear and the front of the 
lines, the former being healthily placed upon elevated groxmd, the lat- 
ter occupying a lower and somewhat confined site. 

Arcot is generally considered a salubrious situation for troops. The 
febrile diseases which most commonly afflict them are not of a mala- 
rious origin, but, may be ascribed to the vicissitudes of climate, the 
alternations from heat to cold being somewhat sudden. 

Of late years there has never been more than a single regiment of 
Native cavalry at the station ; and lately even this has been with- 
drawn, and the cantonment is without troops except that it is occu- 
pied by the head quarters of a Battalion of Native Veterans. 

Between the cantonment and the river an extensive town has grown 
up within the last half century, or since the cantonment was estab- 
lished. The population is composed in great part of pensioned Native 
officers and sepoys of cavaby, mad the numerous classes who have 
congregated to find a living in ministering to their wants. This town 
is called Ranipett ; and it is this which has given its name to the 
cantonment, among the Native community in particular, though that 
was originally established as the cantonment of Arcot. 
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Tripetty. 

A town in North Arcot, 80 miles from Madras, and celebrated for 
its sacred name among the Hindoos. It is in a valley about the cen- 
tre of a long range of hills, running almost north and south. The 
town is about eight or nine miles distant from the pagoda, but not 
more than one mile from the foot of the hills. Looking from the 
town, there appears to the eye only one accessible path up the hill, 
and at different distances, the last at the top of the hill, are three 
GoprimiB or portals, and the pilgrims aU pass through these on their 
way up. On the other side of the hill there are other ascents. No 
Christian has ever seen the pagoda, neither has the Mussulman at- 
tempted to place his foot on the hills, the mere sight of which so 
gratifies the Hindoos, that leagues off upon first catching a glimpse 
of the sacred rocks, they fall prostrate, calling on the idohs name. 
None but a pure Hindoo is allowed to step beyond the first portal. 
The pagoda, and the connected buildings, are known however to be 
constructed with great solidity and in a costly style, the greater part 
being of cut granite. The following is an account of the temple 
written some years ago, whilst it was under the control of the British 
Grovernment. 

The idol is worshipped by votaries, who pour in from all parts of 
India, under a thousand names ; hut the three principal ones are Ven- 
kataramana Swamee, or the repeller of evil and insurer of good, 
Srinawasa Swamee,* implying the habitation of Sri, the Indian 
Ceres ; SeshacheUawansah, implying the habitation of Sesha, Sesha- 
chella being the name of the hill, the etymology of which is Sesha, 
the king of serpents, and achella, a mountain, Yishnu having, in one 
of his incarnations, assumed the appearance of a serpent, and trans- 
formed himself into the Tripetty hill. 

The idol in this temple is an erect stone figure, about seven feet in 
height, with four arms, and personifies Yishnu in two of his hands ; 
the right contains the chukra, or club of war, the left, the chank, or 
holy shell. The other right hand points to the earth, alluding to the 
sacred origin of the hiU, and the other left holds the lotus. 

The early history of the pagoda is involved in the obscurity of In- 
dian mythology and fable. Its antiquity is undoubted, and the Brah- 
mins asserted that it was erected at the commencement of the Oahyug, 
of which it is computed 4930 years have eixpired. This period it is 
said, is to last only 5,000 yws, when the worship of Yishnu on earth 
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is to cease, and tlie Hindoos are taught to expect his last and most 
glorious incarnation, terminating the days of “ contention and busi- 
ness/’ This is generally understood from the Bharee Slmtarcm Poorana. 
The founder of the temple was Tondiman Chukrawui’tee, or Eajah, and 
there is a Tillage Tondimaund, only twelve miles from Tripetty, but 
containing no remnants of grandeur of any kind. The district called 
Tondimanad forms now a portion of the Eajah of Calastry’s territory, 
but it may have been that a very large portion of coimtiy called 
Tonda-mundalum by the Natives, was the original kingdom of the 
dynasty if it ever existed. It is true, that long before the English 
came to this land, Tonda-mundalum existed only in imagination, 
but notwithstanding Hindoo, llussulman, and English changes of 
names, divisions and districts, a large tract of country, capable of 
forming a territory to support a very powerful prince, is known to 
gducated Natives by that name. 

The temple is remarkable for the oblations which are offered to 
its god by Vishnu’s votaries from all parts of the Indian world. 
Princes send their vakeels or ambassadors to present their, offerings 
to the shrine ; whilst the poor peasant, who may have little else to 
offer, wraps up some trifling article in a piece of wax cloth ; a hand- 
ful of rice, stained with munjall, makes it look a larger packet. The 
cause of these offerings is as follows : the idol smitten with love for 
the blooming Tudmavuttee, daughter of Akaswa, Eajah of Narrain- 
vanum, in the Bom Eauze Zemindary, determined to espouse her, 
but wanting funds for the matrimonial expenses, he applied to Ouvera, 
the Indian Plutus, and by his aid obtained what he required. The 
god directed that the loan should be repaid to the sovereigns of 
the country lying between the Palar and the Soornamooky rivers ; 
and in pursuance of this appointment the whole of the offerings made 
at the shrine have, from the earliest times, been made over to the lo- 
cal ruler. The great reason for making these gifts is the festival on 
the anniversary of the marriage above mentioned, which occupies 
nine days. That is the time when Hindoos are most anxious to visit 
the temple. 

The Brahmins maintain that the Hindoo princes allowed the re- 
venues from this source to be entirely expended on the spot in reli- 
gious ceremonies, and that the Mussulmans first appropriated the 
produce to their own use. During the early wars betwixt the English 
and the French nations in India, this source of revenue was one of 
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ihe first friiits of British conquest These offerings or camihay, are 
of every conceivable diversity ; gold and silver lamps, coins of all 
sorts, bags of rupees, copper money, spices, assafoetida, the hair cut 
from the head, freq[uently vowed from infancy, and yielded by some 
beautifol maiden in compliance with her parent's oath. 

A man who is lame presents a silver leg ; if blind, a gold or silver 
eye ; in fact, there are innumerable ways in which Hindoo supersti- 
tion develops itself upon this occasion. The jewels which a woman 
has worn from infancy, are voluntarily offered to the idol ; she 
appears with a shabby cloth before the stone god, and presents a 
splendid one which has never been worn ; she tears the bangles from 
her infant’s little legs, and fondly hopes that the god whom she sees 
in the clouds, and hears in the wind, will shower down his blessings 
on her and her’s. She has haply travelled hundreds of miles, and has 
accomplished her object ; perhaps, before this journey, which to her 
might be one of terror, she never left her village or the bosom of her 
family. 

The birth of a son, reconciliation with enemies, success against the 
foe, the safe termination of a journey, the marriage of a son or 
daughter, prosperity in trade, enjoyment of health, or the reverse of 
those, are among the reasons which lead in the direction of Tripetty, 
the wise as well as ignorant heathens. 

The offerings are not always presented by the donor in person ; 
‘they may be sent by relations, friends, or vakeels, and they are fre- 
quently sent by Gossains- A Gossain is a servant of the temple: 
there are a considerable -number of them. A few months before the 
Brumhautooween, they set out in different directions, and on reach- 
ing the country where they intend to commence their operations, they 
unfurl the sacred flag of the god with which each is entrusted. Bound 
this idolatrous banner the Hindoos gather, and either trust their offer- 
ings to its bearer, or carry the camikmj themselves to the foot of the 
idol. A sufficient number of persons being congregated, the blind 
leader of the blind strikes the standard, and returns whither he came, 
in time for the nuptial anniversary. 

The Gossains seldom are detected in stealing the cmnilcay in their 
care, but doubtless they derive some emolument from the pilgrims, as 
tk^ presence alone s]iffices to secure them from trouble, taxation, 
and other 
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As they journey they chant out, every five or six minutes, the 
name and attributes of the god : — Goo, Goo, Goveenda Eauz- 
Rauzoo the whole party, men, women, and children, successively 
take up the word as rapidly as possible, and then simultaneously 
burst out with it. 

The god compliments the worshippers at his altar with presents 
proportioned to the liberality of their oblations ; if the devotee gives 
100 Rupees, he receives a turban from 100 to 500, a flowered silk 
vestment ; from this to 1,000, a shawl, &c. &c. 

A second source of revenue is called iciirtuna, or presents given to 
the idol for its own use ; whether jewels, or horse cloths, &c. 

The donor is made to pay the estimated value of the offering to 
Government before he is allowed to make the present to the idol ; the 
article is then retained for the use of the temple. A third source of 
revenue is designated arjeetum, or receipts, and is of three classes, 
viz., aiheeBMkonif or purifications, naimklium^ or offerings, xcalianxm^ 
or processions. 

The whole of the revenues of the temple, from whatever source de- 
rived, were formerly under the management of the Government. A 
regular establishment was entertained for the customary services, and 
the rice, oil, and other commodities were supplied ; and the surplus 
was appropriated by the Government. This arrangement ceased in 
1843, when the Government renounced all connection with the tem- 
ple, and transferred the control of its affairs and the management of 
its revenues, to the chief of an establishment of Ascetics at Tripetty, 
who is generally regarded by the Hindoos as possessiug great sanctity. 

Attached to the temple are a granary and store house, under charge 
of the Jeeyengar and Ekanjee, or his deputy, who have various ser- 
vants under them. The Jeeyengar regulates the disbursement upon 
the orders of the Parputteegar, or manager of the temple, the Par- 
putteegar supplies daily rations of food to all the servants of the tem- 
ple, attends to the due performance of their various duties, and has 
the general superintendence ; he takes care that the gifts presented 
are duly dis;gosed of, searches the guards (and other persons) over the 
places for receiving the offerings, and causes the offerings or cannikay 
to be duly deposited in the treasury. 

Besides the sources of revenue above described, there are many vil- 
lages and extensive lands enjoyed by the holders of the various great 

L 1 
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ofllces of the temple, all of which are hereditary. These villages and 
lands, which are either entirely exempt from payment of revenue, or 
pay a small quit rent, have been held on the same tenure from very 
early times. 


Chundr agher ry* . 

After the capture of the Hindoo capital of Warangul in 1323, and 
the subversion of the Belial dynasty which had lasted 256 years, two 
ofiB.cers of the Eajah of Warangul, estabKshed a new Government at 
Vijeyanuggur, on the banks of the Toombudra — ^Anagoondy was a 
suburb on the opposite side of the river. The town was completed 
in 1343. After 13 of these Telugoo Rajahs or Eayeels had reigned, 
being all of the Siva sect, Narsinga Eajah of the Vishnu sect, found- 
ed a new dynasty A. D. 1490. 

He seems to have been the first king of Vijeyanuggur, who extend- 
ed his Conquests into Dravida, and he erected the strong forts of 
Chundragherry and Vellore, but it was not till about A. D. 1510, or 
1515, that Krishna Eayer finally reduced the whole of Dravida, in- 
cluding the Sera Chola, and Pondion kings, to real or nominal sub- 
jection. 

In 1564, the four confederate Mahomedans kings of the Deccan, de- 
feated the Hindoo army at Tellicotta, between the Kistna and Toom- 
budra, in a great battle, in which Earn Eaji, the 7th prince of the 
house of Narsinger, and almost all his principal ofi&cers fell. Vijeya- 
nuggur was sacked and depopulated, and the brother of the late Eajah 
ceded to the conquerors, the Doab, between the Elistna and Toom- 
budra, Mudkul Eachore, Adoni, Ooilgoontla, Ongole, and Guntoor. 
South of the Toombudra the Mahomedans seem to have kept no pos- 
session but Adoni, and perhaps Hundial. 

The successor of Earn Raja deserted the now depopulated Vijeya- 
nuggur, and established his reduced Government at Pennaconda, (85 
miles S. W. of Bellary, and now in Mysore), whence his successor 
Timma Eajah removed to Chundragherry, in 1570. This town and 
fort are situated about eleven miles W- S. W. of the famous Pagoda of 
Tripetty, ^ 

About 1697, the last descendant of the ancient Eayeels who mani- 
m q/mptoms pf power, ruled with some degree of magni- 
and Vellore, whence he held a nominal 
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sway over the Naiks of Gingee, (Elistiiapa) Tanjore, Madura^ Chen- 
napatam, (Jug Deo Royer), Seriugapatam, (Trimul Raj), and Penna- 
conda. It was in this reign that the Dutch, who had estabKshed 
themselves at Pulicat, persuaded the Rayer not to grant a settlement 
to the English. 

In 1599, two Portuguese Jesuits from St. Thome \isite(L Ohundra- 
gherry, and were received by the Gentoo king. 

About 1644, during the invasion of the Carnatic by the Beejapore 
forces, under Rendoolla Khan and Shahjee, Gingee and then Ohun- 
dragherry, were reduced. The Rajah Stree Runga RayeF after se- 
creting himself for a long time in the Northern Carnatic, at last, in 
1646, escaped to Bednore, where he was sheltered by the Rajah, for- 
merly one of his own dependants. This is the last that is known of 
the old Yijeyanuggur dynasty, though a branch of the family resid- 
ing at Chingleput, continued for a time to assume a kind of title. 

Chundragherry is the Cushbah of the talook of that name in the 
North Arcot district. 


Vellore, or Race Vellore, 

84 Miles from Madras. 

A town and fortress in the Central Carnatic province, to which a 
district was formerly attached, situated in Latitude 12® 67^ N., Lon- 
gitude 79® 11’ E. 

The Mahommedan states of Golconda and Beejapore possessed them- 
selves of YeUore and Chundragherry, in A. D. 1646. In 1677 Sevajee 
made an unexpected irruption into the Carnatic, and captured this 
place, and Ginjee. During the war of 1782, it was relieved by Sir 
Eyre Coote in the face of Hyder’s whole army. After the conq^uest 
of Seringapatam, and the destruction of the short lived Mahommedan 
dynasty, Tippoo’s family, consisting of twelve sons, and eight daugh- 
ters, were for security removed to YeUore. On the 10th of July 1806, 
a most atrocious massacre of ofiELcers and other Europeans was per- 
petrated by the Native troops belonging to the garrison, in which re- 
volt the family of Tippoo took an open and active share. The insur- 
gents were subdued, and mostly put to the sword, by Colonel Gillespie 
and a party of the nineteenth dragoons, and to prevent the recurrence 
of a sunilar calamity, the instigators were removed to Bengal, 


* It was tliis Eayer who in 1640 granted the settlement of Madras to the English. 
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It is cratered by tie Palar river wMch rtins tirougli its whole ex- 
tent, (passing the fort at a distance of half a mile,) and by springs 
which are numerous at the bottom of the contiguous hills. 

The road from Vellore to the ghauts is very beautiful, and being 
well watered with rivulets and springs exhibit an agreeable verdure. 

The soil in the neighbourhood and throughout the valley is a rich 
dark brown mould, which produces a constant succession of luxuriant 
crops. 

Eice and tobacco appear to form a large proportion of the cultiva- 
tion in this valley; there is besides much natural vegetation, and 
numbers of trees both in and around the station, but particularly near 
the officers’ houses where they are too numerous, considering how lit- 
tle those localities are raised above the adjoining rice fields. Though 
these plantations must impede the free circulation of air, the access of 
which from the eastward is obstructed to a considerable degree by the 
high range of lulls, their presence does not appear to be productive of 
any pernicious effect, for it is generally ..beheved that although this 
station is a few degrees hotter than St. Thomas’s Moxmt, Poonamallee, 
or Wallajabbad, it is surpassed in salubrity by none in the Southern 
division. As far as regards the Native constitution this is fully sub- 
staniiated by the fact, that regiments arriving from imhealthy mala- 
rious stations in a weakly state have improved in health in a very 
surprising manner at this place. 

The fort is situated three quarters of a mile from the foot of a high 
range of rooky hills ; which are naked and rough, and form the eastern 
boundary of an extensive plain called the Ambore Valley. The skirts 
of these hills are planted, but not thickly with palm and date trees. 
The fort is capacious, and besides the hospitals, barracks, magazine, 
and quarters for staff officers, it contains several buildings. The ram- 
parts are high and broad, and strongly built, and are provided with 
bastions and towers at short distances from each other ; the whole is 
surrounded by a ditch of great breadth, and considerable depth hither- 
to but imperfectly suppKed with water ; extensive improvements are 
in progress which will command a regular and plentiful supply. 

A fausse-braye lines the walls except at one entrance, where there 
a causeway according to the Hin doostani system ; and in addition 
to the usual means of defence the ditch contained alligators of a very 
of which a few stiU remain. The fortress is so completely 
hy the hills, that a six pounder can throw a shot over it, 
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but tbe conquest of Mysore bas rendered it now comparatively of little 
importance. 

The places of arms are situated about a quarter of a mile to the 
south of the fort, and close to •them are the lines of the sepoys. The 
site of the fort and pettah of Yellore is sufficiently raised above the 
level of the flat ground in the vicinity to prevent the lodgment of water. 

The hospital is situated in the fort, and is constructed in the form 
of an oblong quadrangle, inclosing an area of eighty-one yards, by 
fifteen. It is roofed, and tiled, well ventilated and generally dry, the 
roof is rather low, and there is no verandah. This structure is divid- 
ed into six large wards, and four smaller rooms, and these latter serve 
for dispensaries, and surgeries, and four of the former are set apart, 
one for the sick of each of the ISTative regiments, and one for the de- 
tails of the station. They afibrd accommodation for upwards of fifty 
patients each. 

The pettah of Vellore lies to the east of the fort close under the 
hiUs. It is a large and populous town, with an exceedingly busy 
bazaar, containing many good houses, interspersed with a large pro- 
portion of Mussulman tombs, but without any public buildings of note. 

The white washed mosque of Ohundah Sahib is the most remarkable 
edifice ; to the south of the town are the houses of the officers, placed 
in a double row, with the military road to Arnee running between them. 

The population of the pettah (exclusixe of regiment and military 
camp followers) as ascertained in 1861, was 51,408. 

The great pagoda within the fort forms one side of the square, and 
is used as an arsenal. From the attributes of the statues, sculptured 
of blue stone, which still ornament its front, and the frequent images 
of the bull Nandi, recumbent on the ledges of the walls, it is to be in- 
ferred that Shiva was the deity worshipped. 


Arnee. 

A town in North Arcot, situated in Latitude 12® 40’, Longitude 
79 ® 13’, about 80 miles south-west from Madras, and about 18 miles 
south of Arcot. It stands at an elevation of about 400 feet above the 
level of the sea, rising somewhat higher than the contiguous plains. 
Originally a strong fortress, the walls now merely enclose the bar- 
racks, officers’ quarters, hospitals, public buildings, &c., proper to a 
station for European troops. 

Arnee was formerly the station of a European regiment, but for 
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many years past it lias never been occupied except occasionally, and 
for the last ten years there have been no troops there, except a de- 
tachment of Invalid sepoys. 

The soil of Arnee and the surronnding country is dry, and rapidly 
absorbs the rain. The place derives its chief supply of •water from a 
small river, partly fed by springs which run within a quarter of a mile 
from the fort. HiUs rise within six miles of Arnee, and consisting 
chiefly of granite and sienite, boast but little natural vegetation. 
Small patches of jungle decorate them at irregular intervals. In the 
plains the soil is chiefly composed of disintegrated rock of primitive 
formation mixed with sand, and in low situations it becomes loamy or 
clayey. In many places it is much impregnated with saline matter, 
which in the dry season covers the surface with a white efl3.orescence. 

Situated on an open plain Arnee is very hot. There is no malaria 
from the neighbouring hills, but cholera has occasionally prevailed at 
the station with very great virulence. 

The famous Arnee m-uslins are not manufactured here, but at a 
place of the same name in the Chingleput district. 


Nuggery, 

A small town in the north division of Arcot in the Carnatic, 50 
miles 6 furlongs travelling distance N. W. from Madras, Lat. 13® 19’ 
N., Long. 79® 39’ E. The village is situated at the base of the well 
known hill called Nuggery Nose, which forms the S. E. termination 
of a long mountainous range that extends into the Balaghat Ceded 
Districts, and the Nizam’s Dominions, falling abruptly to the plain 
about 26 miles from the coast. They are composed of sandstone and 
quartz rock resting on granite and gneiss. Their summits generally 
form flat table lands of varied extent elevated on mural precipices of 
sandstone, that impart a bold crested appearance to this outline. The 
general height of the chain is from 1,000 to 3,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. The granite and gneiss are seen in a few low hills at the 
base, and in the plain. Grreenstone occurs both in situ, in dykes, and 
in globular fragments on the surface of the plain. The summit of 
Nuggery Peak, is in Lat. 13® 22’ 63” N., Long. 79® 38’ 13” E. 


Pullioondah. 

A vsllage in the northern division of Arcot, on the road from Ma- 
drto by Viellpre to Bangalore, distant from the former place 97 miles. 
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and from tlie latter 115 miles. It is situated at tlie base of a lofty 
bin of sienite, near tbe right bank of the Palar. It has a handsome 
pagoda, in the front of which stands a pagoda supported by four lofty 
pillars. PuUicondah is the Cusbah or chief town of the Vellore talook. 


Ghittoor, 

98 Mi/es from Madras. 

A town situated in the western part of the district of IsTorth Arcot. 
It is the head-quarters of the Eevenue and Judicial authorities. The 
surrounding countiy is hilly and nearly mountainous, forming a val- 
ley of irregular shape, 1,100 feet above the level of the sea. 

The hills are rugged and barren, chiefly composed of a coarse 
granite, gneiss, and grey wacke, all more or less in a state of decay, 
but the valleys at their base are very productive. A vein of iron ore 
intersects the hills, and at their foot is a belt of stunted trees and 
shrubs. 

Through the centre of the valley runs the river Poiney, which 
joins the Palar near Arcot. During the monsoon it reaches a breadth 
of 400 yards, while in the hot months the bed is filled with a dry 
sand, with a small rivulet running through it. Several tanks are s^- 
plied by the river in the rains, and it is otherwise drawn off for pur- 
poses of irrigation. 

The soil of the valley and the lower part of the hills is composed 
of the debris or detritus of the loftier parts interspersed with masses 
of rook. In some places it is of considerable depth ; in others shal- 
low, sandy, and gravelly, and mixed with argillaceous earth or blue 
clay ; in others it contains much carbonate or sub-carbonate of iron. 
The whole of the lower grounds of the valley are under rice cultiva- 
tion, and dry grains are grown near the hills. 

The town and fort of Ohittoor stand on the south side of the river. 
The rice fields reach close to the fort and town, and in addition to them 
there is much natural vegetation, such as trees and shrubs encircling 
the fort and the officers' residences. At a little distance from the town 
are the Jail, the Zillah Court, and Court of Appeal. 

lOhittoor, which is eighty miles from the sea in a direct line, is 
within tlm influence of the ' h^ mons<X)n, but the sea breeze 

does not reach it with any regularity. The climate is salubrious. The 
thermometer sometimes rises to 140® fahrenheit in the sun ; but the 
annual range in the shade is from 56® to 100®. The greatest diur- 
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nal rariation observed has been 20° and the average daily range 
from 8* to 10°, tbe mean of tbe annual beat being about 80°. 


Pulmanair. 

Situated at the beginning of the Mysore table land 2,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, in the district of Chittoor, and forming a plea- 
sant place of resort for Europeans during the warm months of the 
year. The hills are 1,200 feet higher than the town of Chittoor, from 
which Pulmanair is distant 26 miles. 

The mountains are sandy and gravelly, interspersed with loose 
craggy rocks. Abundance of water is found in tanks in Pulmanair. 
The jungle which passes north of Vellore approaches on the eastern 
side to within a short distance of the hills, and occupies a very irre- 
gular surface, varying in breadth from one to four miles. Much sugar 
is grown in the Pulmanair talook ; and is transported to Madras for 
shipment to England. 


Amboor- 

115 Miles from Madras. 

A town situated near the eastern hills of the Barramahal. It is 
neat and well built. A large quantity of castor oil is manufactured 
here. Grhee and tobacco are also staple articles of trade to a great 
extent. Upon the summit of a mountain at one side of the town there 
was formerly a strong fort. Amboor is a place of much business be- 
ing inhabited by a class of active and enterprising Lubbay traders, 
who purchase the produce of the surrounding country both above and 
below the ghauts, and transport it to Madras. The town also contains 
indigo factories established by persons of the same class. 


Santgliur. 

113 Miles from Madras. 

A village and garden belonging to the Nuwaub of the Carnatic, at 
the foot of the Peddanaigdroog Pass, leading up the Eastern ghauts 
to the table land of Mysore, in Lai 12® 57' IST., Long. 78® 48' E. 
The garden contains groves of fine orange trees, the fruit of which 
e^brated over the whole southern part of India. 

• around is bold and picturesque, the prevailing rooks in 
y ^ of sienitic granite, 
a mosque here of modem date. 
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SOUTH ARGOT. 


This Collectorate is bounded on tlie north by the districts of North 
Arcot and Chingleput, on the south by Trichinopoly and the Ooleroon 
liver, ■which divides it from Tanjore, on the east by the sea, and on the 
west by the Salem district ; its extreme length from the lower Cole- 
roon annicut to the most northern point of the Ohaitpet talook is 90 
miles, and its greatest breadth nearly 80 miles. 

The following Table exhibits the poj)ulation and revenue of each 
talook, and the whole revenue of the district. The 8th, 9th, 10th, 
and 11th talooks form the charge of the Sub- Collector. 
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Soutli Arcot at the time of its cession contained 21 talooks, viz., all 
those contained in the Table above, except hTos. 7, 12, and 13, with 
the addition of Vuldaoor, Tittoogoody, Teroovanellore, Anioor, Grin- 
gee, all now united with other talooks ; and to the north, the talooks 
of Yellore, Arcot, Wandiwash, Trivatoor, and Poloor, with the Jag- 
hire of Amee, all of which now form a portion of the district of N, 
Arcot. 

In 1804, the talook of Cuddalore which being an appendage of Fort 
St. David, had never been under the Nawaub’s Q-overnment, was 
placed under the Collector’s charge, as also Pondicherry, (which on 
the breaking out of the French war in 1803, had fallen into the 
hands of the English), In the same year (1804) the two southern 
talooks of Manargoody and Chellumbrum were transferred from Tri- 
chinopoly to S. Arcot. 

In 1807, the talooks above noted as now belonging to IT. Arcot, 
were transferred to that district, and in 1816 Pondicherry was restor- 
ed to the French. 


The Soubah of S. Arcot passed into the hands of the English Gfo- 
vemment, with the rest of the Carnatic by the treaty of July 1801. 
It had been for many years in the hands of the ITawaub’s managers, 
and renters. The first manager was Anunta Doss, a former employ^ 
of Anwar-ood-deen. After about three years he was succeeded by Meer 
Assud Ali Khan (1758). At his death Mahomed Ah’s son Omdut- 
ul-Omrah was put in charge, but only remained a few months, being 
re-called by his father, in consequence of the representations of Eaya- 
jee, the Dewan. 

Eayajee was originally a StuUa Oumum in the Poonamallee Per- 
gunnah ; next a Goomasta under Mohun Sing, Bukshoe at Arcot, on 
15 Eupees a month. When Mahomed Ali came to Arcot in 1760, 
he took the Bukshee with him to Trichmopoly ; whence he deputed 
him to enquire into the mismanagement of the revenues of Arcot, 
and Eayajee* accompanied him. In the course of a year he discovered 
that eight lacs of Chuckrums had been collected more than what had 
been brought to account. 

After this, when Omdut-ul-Omrah was placed in charge, Eayajee 
TOS appointed ITaib ; and on the recall of the former was entrusted 
th^ entire management in 1764. He began by measuring all the 
village, distinguishing arable from waste, and unproduc- 
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live, Ifunjah from Poonjah. He regulated tlxe rates of Yaurum on 
the former, and of Teerwa on the latter : both these have been subse- 
quently altered. He commenced by Amauny management of the whole 
district — L e, division of produce. But this was not found to answer, 
and after 10 years, the Nawaub got Rayajee to farm the whole Soubah 
himself for 13J lacs of pagodas, (47,25,000 Rupees), for Pusly 1184 
(1774). He subdivided it to five sub-renters ; who again made agree- 
ments for single villages, the ryots of each village being collectively 
answerable for the amount- 

Till Hyder’s invasion in 1780, about which time Rayajee died, this 
plan seems to have answered. This portion of the Carnatic was then 
completely laid waste, and there are no records to show how it was 
managed from that period. 

After the peace in 1782, and during Lord llacartney’s Government, 
the Hawaub who was unable or unwilling to pay what he had engaged 
for the expense of a protecting army, assigned the country to the Bri- 
tish, who held it for four years ; the receipts during this time are not 
known. 

In 1785 by order from the Court of Directors who disapproved of 
the assignment, the country was again given up to the Hawaub and 
placed under his second son Hoosein-ool-Moolk, who sub-rented it 
among several individuals. What revenue the Hawaub derived is not 
known. 

In 1790, on the breaking out of hostilities with Tippoo, it was 
found necessary to make the Nawaub assign his country again, to meet 
"he expenses of the war. The Arcot province was divided into CoUec- 
■»rships under Messrs. Kindersly, Landon, and Floyer. The records 

that period have been destroyed, and indeed the whole time was 
of such opposition from the Hawaub^s people that Kttle was col- 
i by the Company’s oflEicers. 

Fusly 1202 (1792), after the treaty of Seringapatam, the Car- 
nal, reverted to the Nawaub, and was managed by his relative Ni- 
zam d-Deen Ahmed Ehan ; he died in 1796, ten days after the Na- 
wauK^^thomed Ad (generally called Wallajah), and was succeeded by 
Noor-ood-Deen Mahomed Rhan. The latter died in A. D. 1796, and 
was succeeded by Hoosein-ool-Moolk (commonly known as Tippoo Pad- 
shah, brother of Omdut-ul-Omrah), but his Naib Moorteza Ali Khan 
or Monjan Jung was the real manager. On the 31st July 1801, the 
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Carnatic Tras formally ceded to the Britisli Grovernment by treaty, 
Caj^tain Graham was put in charge, but remained only one year, and 
was succeeded by Mr. Garrow, who also only remained one year ; 
Major Macleod then came who only remained one year, and after him 
Mr. Rayenshaw. The latter gentleman remained in the post of Col- 
lector of this district for a number of years. He greatly modified the 
revenue arrangements of his predecessors, which had differed but 
little from those of the Mussulman managers, and materially reduced 
the burdens on the land ; abolishing the extra demands which had 
been added in the later times of the ISTawaub, and forming a new as- 
sessment in money, based on the actual powers of the soil. His rates, 
though much below those of his predecessors, were still found too 
heavy, especially of late years when the money price of agricultural 
produce has so much declined ; and a reversion and reduction are 
about to take place. 

The climate of this coUectorate though hot and dry inland, may be 
said to be favorable both to Em'opean and !N*ative constitutions ; cases 
of fever are not of common occurrence, and are of a mild form, the 
cholera occasionally makes its appearance, but its range is not com- 
monly extensive, or its continuance long. Officers on sick leave often 
benefit by a residence at Cuddalore. TricuUore, Virdachellum and 
Cuddalore are esteemed by the Native community particular healthy 
localities. 

The aspect of the country resembles that of other parts of the Co- 
romandel Coast. It is low and sandy near the sea, and for the most 
part level as far as the western boundary. Towards the west are the 
wild ranges of the Cooremboo Gownden hills, and those of Jeddya 
Gownden separating the CuHacoorchy talook from Salem ; part in one 
district and part in the other ; whilst on the N. W. the Trinomaly 
talook extends to the foot of the mountain range beyond Cheng ama^ 
and which also separates South Arcot from Salem. These ranges are 
in some parts about 5,000 feet high. Parts of the southern hina are 
under a Poligar, and there are small cultivated villages on them, but 
the Ohengama range is very spariugly iuhabited by a race of half 
civili 2 }ed M u l l i a lies, who bring down for occasional barter or sale 
honey, bees’ wax, bamboos, and other jungle products. There are 
solitary hillfl, craggy and steep, scattered about the district, such 
Gingee, and Chaitpet. 

of the talook there are some dense tracts of 



jimgle, tlio abode of tigers, elieetulis, bears, and juonkeys. Elephants 
also have been seen. In the year 1852 no less than 3,727 Rupees were 
paid by Government as rewards for killing wild beasts. 

Tho soil near the coast is clayey, but generally speaking the land 
under cultivation is fertile, often yielding two crops of dry grain a 
year. The irrigation of tho paddy land is good. 

In former days when the Government were traders, there was a 
commercial resident at Cuddalore, and the Company’s weavers were 
encouraged by many privileges. A valuable trade was carried on 
with the Straits and the "West Coast of Sumatra in piece goods, the 
returns being made in gold dust and benjamin. The manufacture and 
exports of piece goods has been almost superseded by piece goods- of 
European manufacture ; there is however a small export of these as well 
as of dyed cloths, to Singapore, Malacca and Acheen, the return being 
in benjamin, hetel-niit and spices. Tho sea i^orts are Cuddalore and 
Porto K’ovo ; at the former place large vessels frequently touch to 
take in indigo, sugar, hides, ground-nut, (manilla-nut or kuddelay- 
vair), gingely oil, and sometimes rum, which has of late years been 
manufactured from the sugar of the date palm. 

Considerable quantities of paddy are also grown for home con- 
sumption, and the cultivation of sugar-cane has lately been much at- 
tended to. Limes, plantains, jack, and pumplemoses are grown abun- 
dantly, and are often exported by dhonies to Madras. 

At Cuddalore very good table cloths, towels, and napkins are made, 
which command a ready sale amongst Europeans. 

In some parts of the district, the pottery is of a superior descrip- 
tion. Salt for the Government monopoly is manufactured largely in 
this district. The salt at Mercanum (Lat, 11® 12’) is very superior. 
The average sales are about 1,260 garce at Mercanum ; at Cuddalore 
190 ; at Teagavully (14 miles south of Cuddalore) 215 ; at Rillay 
near Porto JSTovo 160. Total 1,816. 

Hoads roads in South Arcot are generally execrable. 

The coast road from Madras which enters the district 
near Mercanum runs along the sea shore and is very sandy. The new 
trunk road passes inland viS, Tindevanum, Villapooram and Oolun- 
doorpett towards Trichinopoly. A branch is being constructed from 
Punrooty (near Trivady) over the Vellar annicut, passing west of the 
Veeranum tank, and over the lower annicut to Combaconum, The 
cross roads are almost impassable during the monsoon. 
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iHvors & vorlis cMef river is the Coleroon (see Trichinopoly,) 

of Irrigution. ^Hch forms the southern boundary of the district. 
■WTiatever water passes over the annicut falls into the sea about five 
miles south of Porto ITovo. 

The lower annioxit is a brickwork and masonry dam about six feet 
high thrown across the Coleroon (advantage being taken of a low 
island in the middle) where it is 3^710 feet from bank to bank. 

A considerable body of water is thus* accumulated and is directed 
off into side channels. The two northern channels are the Vuddavar, 
and Iforth Eajah Yoikaul. The Vucldavar is from 18 to 12 yards wide : 
after a course of 14 or 15 miles it falls into and supplies the Veeranum 
tank. It has several irrigating sluices en route. The North Rajah 
Yoikaul irrigates by means of small channels a great part of the Ma- 
nargoody, and nearly aU the Chellumbrum talook. It has entirely 
superseded the old Comaratchy Ohanner’ which fed the Oomaratchy 
tank. The tank is no. longer required, the channel irrigation being 
complete. In 1852 a new head-sluice of cut stone was built to this 
channel close to the annicut, at a cost of 5,184 Bs. 

On the south of the annicut a channel called the South Rajah Yoi- 
haul is taken off for the use of the Tanjore district. The annicut itself 
is on the north side in the Trichinopoly district, but as that district 
does not benefit by it and it is on the verge of South Arcot, it is sup- 
posed to belong to the latter. 

The annicut itself cost 99,420 Bs. ; the two northern channels 
23,524 Bs, ; the Tanjore channel 11,044 Bs. The works were exe- 
cuted in 1837-38, and considerable sums have since been laid out in 
repairs and improvements. They have added a lac of Bupees per an- 
num to the land revenue of South Arcot, and 14,600 per ATiTinTyi to 
Tanjore. A bridge is about to be built over the annicut, on which will 
pass the inland trunk road to Oombaconum. The distance of the lower 
annicut from the upper annicut on the same river (vide Trichinopoly) 
is 55 miles in a direct line. 

Yellaur River , — This river rises south of the Shevaroy Hills in 
Salem, and after an easterly course of about 140 miles, falls into the 
sea at Porto Novo. It passes about 1 mile north of the Veeranum 
t^hk. In 1848 an annicut was built at this place called Chait-tope, 

Sm%-tQpe, (distance 16 miles from Porto Novo), at a cost of 
8%^, 5^ ;The irrigating channels are taken off at the north bank 
Bowwgherry talook. It has brought into cultivation 
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land paying 19,000 Es. revenue yearly. A bridge of 19 aretes, of 
31 feet span eact connected^tt the inland road to Combaconum tas 
lately been built over this annicut at a cost of 18,480 Es. 

The Fennar River , — This river rises in Nimdidroog north of Ban- 
galore, and after flowing about 220 miles runs into the sea just 
north of New Town Cuddalore ; it is esteemed a holy river amongst 
the Hindoos, and is reputed to exercise a beneficial influence upon 
persons of diseased constitutions. Its waters arc led off by means of 
channels to irrigate numerous villages. A causeway has been built 
over this river just north of New Town Cuddalore, at a cost of 
11,000 Es., but its construction has proved of little use as a means of 
communication. 

The Guddeliim River — ^Eises among the hill a in the Trinomally 
talook, and runs a mere stream into the sea at Fort St. David. It is 
less influenced by the seasons than other Indian rivers, and in the 
hottest months there is a constant though scanty supply of water. 
There are two annicuts built across this stream, one at Trivady, and 
one at Trivandepoorum, by means of which 4,700 Cawnies in the 
Trivady and Cuddalore taloots are irrigated. 

Feercimtm Tank , — This is one of the largest tanks in southern India. 
It is in theManargoody talook ; and is supplied partly by the water-shed 
to the westward, but chiefly by the Vuddavar channel from the lower 
annicut. The bund which runs north and south is 10 miles long ; 
and when the tank is full, there is a sheet of water upwards of 12 
square miles ; it is however a shallow tank. Of late years it has sel- 
dom or never been full, as there is such a constant demand on the 18 
sluices from its banks ; in fact, it generally presents the appearance of 
a channel, the water remaining in the deep parts only of the tank bed. 
There are about 16,500 cawnies (22,000 acres) of land irrigated by this 
tank, yielding a revenue of 1,15,000 Es. yearly. It has three calin- 
galahs for letting off the surplus water in floods, at the south end. 
Near one of them is a double lock for the passage of boats ; for this 
surplus channel supplies the Cawn SaiVs Channel^ which is used for 
navigation as well as irrigation. When the Ooleroon is full, basket 
boats from Coimbatore, Salejn, and Trichinopoly, bring down iron ore, 
saltpetre, gram, &c. These go down the Yuddavar as far as the lock, 
and thence by the Cawn Saib’s channel to Porto Novo, It is to be re- 
gretted that this canal is not kept in better repair ; from neglect of 
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tlds the passage of boats is often impassible, and this important line 
of communication becomes quite useless. - 

The WaUajah Tank — ^Is in the Bowangherry talook, and is a work 
of a very ancient date. The bund is six miles in length, and the tank 
irrigates lands yielding an annual revenue of 30,000 Es. 

Cuddalore and Fort St. David. 

The station is now divided into three portions called Cuddalore 
(Old Town), Munjacooppum (or New Town), and Fort St. David ; at 
the former is situated the Jail, the lines of the 2d Native Veteran 
Battalion, the Barracks for 250 European pensioners, (Cuddalore being 
a dep6t under an European officer), the Protestant Church, the Prin- 
cipal Sudder Ameen^s Court, and the Sea Custom House ; the situa- 
tion of the Old Town is low and damp, but no bad effects appear to 
arise from this disadvantage, as the locality is free from sickness. 
There are many Native merchants residing in this town who trade 
with the Straits, and also along the coast of India ; Munjacooppum 
or New Town, is about 2| miles north of the Old Town, and the 
houses of the European residents are scattered around a large open 
green, which gives to the place an English appearance. The Hoozoor 
Cutcherry and the Judge^s Court are in this vicinity. Avenues of 
trees are planted in different directions, the roads near the station are 
good, and the climate has long been celebrated for its salubrity. 
There is a Eacket Court, and the green before mentioned is a natural 
Cricket ground, flowers grow in abundance, sweet brier and gera- 
niums flourish, and large quantities of fruit are annually shipped to 
Madras. Cuddalore pumplemoses” are noted for their excellence. 
Fort St. David is on the sea shore, partly surrounded by a backwater, 
by means of which a speedy communication is obtained with the Old 
Town by boats. Some houses of the English residents are built upon 
the ramparts of the old fort, the ruins of which stiU remain, and 
s^e to show that it must have been of considerable strength. The 
population of Cuddalore is as follows : — 


Old Town 82,429 

New Town 3,672 

Fort St. David 585 


^ 36,686 

Ooddalore^^ is now spoken of, it generally means New 
W the gentry reside. 
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In 1681, Mr. Eliliu Yiilo, tlieu second in Council at Fort St. Gfeorgc, 
was deputed to obtain permission to build a Factory at Cuddalore. 
His application was made to Hmjee Esjab, tbo Mabratta Governor of 
Gingee ; Gingee being at that time tbe head-quarters of the Mali- 
ratta jiower in the Carnatic, which Soovajee (though acting nominally 
for the Beejapoor Government), had assumed to himself. Leave was 
granted, and application was made thi’ough the Bombay Presidency 
to obtain a firman from Sumbajee, who had A. D. 1G80 succeeded his 
father Seevajee. It was not till 1684 that this was granted, and with 
it permission was given to build a Fort at Thovanapatam, (sometimes 
written Tegnapatam), now Fort St. David. The Sunnud was made 
out in favour of Keigwin, Governor of Bombay, and his Council. 

In 1702, the whole of the fortifications of the town and fort were 
re-built ; the latter on a plan of Robins. The fort stood about three 
quarter mile north of the town ; both being about half a mile from the 
sea, but a backwater connecting them. The lands attached to the set- 
tlement were rented for 2,807 pagodas,* and the exclusive right of 
selling betel and tobacco for 2,756 pagodas. The whole area towards 
the land was guarded by a bound-hedge. 

Commodore Barnet, commanding the EngHsh squadron^ died at CWi- 
dalore in 1746 ; and after the capitulation of Madras in the year 
to LaBourdonnais, the chief inhabitants retired to Port St. Dayid which 
then became the seat of Government. Dupleix who had superseded 
La Bourdonnais, lost no time in marching against it from Pondicherry 
which is twelve miles north of Cuddalore. The garrison consisted of 
200 Europeans, 100 Topasses and some 2,000 half armed Peons. Ho 
Native troops had at this period been disciplined. The French crossed 
the Pennar river and had occupied the chiefs garden (now the Collec- 
tor’s residence) when they were unexpectedly attacked by a 10,000 
men under Mahfuze Khan, the son of Anwar-ood-Deen, theHawaub of 
the Carnatic ; who, being jealous of the French, and having been defeated 
in his attack on them when after the siege they were encamped before 
Madras the previous year, had declared himself a patron of the Eng- 
lish. The French troops, taken by surprise, were thrown into con- 
fusion, and suffered a severe loss in retreating across the Pennar. 
Dupleix then made an attempt on Cuddalore by sea, landing his men 
in masoola boats south of the fort. This having failed, he cajoled the 
Hawauh, caused bim to withdraw his forces, and then recommenced 

* Tlie pagoda is 3 J Rupees or a^bout 7 Sbilliugs. 

X I 
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the siege. TIio apiDroacIi of Admiral Griffiii^s squadron in March 1747 
obliged him to retire to Poiidiclieriy. 

In January 1748 Major Lawrence of the King’s army arrived from 
England at Fort St. David with a commission to command the Com- 
pany’s forces in India. In June Dupleix made an attempt to surprise 
the town having by a circuitous route inland advanced unperceived to 
Banclipolliam. Lawrence was on his guard, a night attack failed, and 
the French desisted from their efforts. 

The next year 1749 in virtue of the treaty of Aix la Chapellc, 
Madras was restored to the English, but as the defences were inferior, 
the Company ordered that Fort St. David should continue the scat of 
Government. In May 1752 the Presidency was removed to Madras 
again. From Fort St. David Lawrence made his incursion into Tan- 
jore in 1749 when Devicotta was taken, and from Fort St. David he 
went in 1760 to assist Nazir Jung, but was soon recalled. 

In 1765, Give who had just returned from England with a com- 
mission as Lieut.-Colonel in the King’s service, was appointed Go- 
vernor of Fort St. David, Lawrence had left India. 

In April 1758, Lally, immediately after lie had landed as Goveimor of 
Pondicherry, advanced against Fort St. David, and Major Polior, t]io 
commandant, surrendered the toioi of Ouddaloro without any attempt 
at defence. 

The French cannonaded the south of the fovt from a battery on the 
N. E. angle of Ouddalore at a distance of 2,000 yards, and on the IGth 
May broke ground about 1,200 yards due north of the fort almost on 
the sea shore. The fort was scientifically and strongly fortifled, but 
the body of it very smaU, being only 140 feet by 390. Each of the 
four corner bastions mounted 12 guns. It had a garrison of about 
600 E^opeans (half of whom were seamen) and 1,600 Native troops. 
The discipline was very ineffective, many desertions took place, and 
an incessant hut ill directed fire expended the ammunition. By the 1st of 

June the French had carried their trenches to the foot of the glacis 

the expected squadron from Madras under Admiral Pocockehad not 
arrived owing to the S. W. monsoon, and on the 2d June 1758, 
Poliev smrrendered. The French had only lost 20 men by the fire of 
ft^enemes, though very many men died from working in the 
in the sim. LaUy ordered the fortifications to be razed to 
the gtotod, with other prisoners was afterwards exchanged, 
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and TTas killed in the famous sally from the beleaguered town of 
Madras 14th December 1758. 

Early in 1760 Colonel Coote after defeating Lally at Wandiwash 
and driTing him back into Pondicherry, possessed himself without 
much trouble of Cuddalore, (Fort St. Dadd being a ruin) Ohellum- 
briim, and other French garrisons, previously to taking PondicLeny 
which fell in January 1761, Coote in retaliation for the destruction of 
Fort St. David, razed the fortifications of Pondicherry to the ground. 

In Apiil 1782, Bussy with a French force landed at Porto Ifovo, 
and joining the forces of Tippoo who had lately destroyed Brath- 
waite^s detachment in Tanjore, took Cuddalore after a short siege. 
It then became a favourite station of Siiffrein’s fleet, and hero he set 
up a kind of docks, and ship yard. The works wore also greatly 
strengthened. 

In April 1783, Coote died, and the command of the army devolved 
on General Stuart, vrho in June proceeded in a dilatorj’ manner to 
retake Cuddalore, where Bussy was commanding. On the 13th ho 
made an assault, but was repulsed by a rigorous sortie from the gar- 
rison, and after a loss of 62 officers and 920 men killed and wounded, 
500 of whom were Europeans, was driven back to his treucheSi. The 
honor of the day was in some measure retrieved by the gallant con- 
duct of the Bengal sepoys, who had accompanied Colonel Pearse (by 
land) from Calcutta. They crossed bayonets with their European ad- 
versaries and with success. It had hitherto been supposed that Na- 
tive troops would not stand a bayonet charge of Europeans, 

The next day there was a drawn battle ofl* Cuddalore between tbo 
fleets of Sir E. Hughes and Suffrein ; but this did not prevent Suffrein 
from assisting the garrison, by landing every man he could spare. 
The French subseq^uontly made several sorties, in one of which Ecr- 
nadotte, then an Ensign, was made prisoner. 

A few days after this when Stuart was expecting to be reinforced 
by Colonel FuUarton, and was preparing for another assault, tho 
news arrived that peace had been made between France and England. 
Though there was no official announcement, Stuart sent a flag of 
truce to Bussy, ceased hostilities, and withdrew his troops: Juno 
1783. His conduct altogether had been so unsatisfactory that he was 
obliged by Lord Macartney to leave tho country. 

From this time tho sotllemont continued to flourish, being quite in- 
dependent of tho Nawaub, whoso territories in what is now tho South 
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31^ N. Latitude, and 79® 51’ E. Longitude, at tlie moutli of tie river 
Vellaur, wliicli is here a stream of some breadth, but shallow. All 
large vessels discharge and take in cargo outside the bar. .Porto Novo 
has of late years become a place of more importance in consequence of 
the establishment here of an iron foundry by an English Company. 
Extensive buildings were erected and machinery put up, and in the 
years 1833 to 1838 it presented an interesting spectacle of European 
sldll and activity. Ore of a very pure kind found almost on the sur- 
face was brought down from Salem by the Coleroon river, and the sup- 
ply was unlimited. Yarious causes afterwards led to the decline of the 
business ; but it is now likely to recover, a new Company having been 
formed with ample means. The iron and steel produced are of a supe- 
rior quality. To facilitate the water communication, the old Cawn 
Saib’s channel in the Manargoody and Chellumbrum talooks was made 
a navigable canal, and two locks were constructed, one at Porto Novo 
where the canal falls into the Yellaur, and the other where the canal 
takes off from the Vuddavar calingalah. 

The population of Porto Novo is altogether about 12,000 : of whom 
a great proportion are Lubbays, or merchant Mahomedans. Porto 
Novo is in the Bowangherry talook. A police ameen and superinten- 
dent of sea customs are stationed here. 


Chellumbrum 

Is the chief town of a talook of that name ; it is situated on the 
lower road between Madras and Trichinopoly, and is about 130 miles 
from the former place. There is a good public bungalow at Ammia- 
pettah, a mile to the south of the town, which is the usual halting place 
for travellers, it being quieter and more open than the one situated in 
Chellumbrum ; the population of this town is about 11,000, amongst 
whom are a large body of weavers. Nearly the whole of this talook 
is irrigated by two streams, the Yuddavar and Eajah Yoikahl, which 
are led off from the lower Coleroon river at the annicut. 

The town of Chellumbrum is noted among the Hindoos for its sanc- 
tity. The great pagoda called Sabanaiker covil belongs to the Siva 
sect, and was founded by one of the kings of Cholamundalum ; it is 
maintained partly by the offerings and annual contributions of Hindoo 
votaries in all parts of southern India, and partly by an allowance paid 
by Government in lieu of its resumed land endowments. The people 
pf Ceylon and the Nauttoocottah merchants of Madura hold this temple 
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Arcot district, we suffering from eveiy species of misrule. Oudda- 
lore continued a separate charge, even for three years after the Soubah 
had been transferred (in 1801) to the English Government. 


Porto Novo. 

During tlie invasion of the Carnatic by the Beejapore forces about 
A. D. 1650, their conquests extended to the Coleroon and the east 
coast, including Porto Novo. In 1682, the Madras Government at- 
tempted to open a trade there, and sent a ship with factors and a 
cargo. The Mahratta Governor under Hurjce Rajah, (sec Gingee), 
demanded such exorbitant terms that it amounted to a prohibition. 
Sumbajee in 1684 when he granted to the English the Factory at 
Cuddalore, gave orders for allowing a free trade at Porto Novo. In 
April 1749 the English force advancing into Tanjore, halted here to 
repair the damages caused by the great storm, in which the Pcmhrol'c 
man-of-war was lost off Cuddalore, and the Namur with Admiral Bos- 
cawen was nearly stranded. 

Porto Novo is celebrated in the history of southern India, as giving 
name to the battle fought near it at MootapoUiam on the 1st July 
1781, which saved the Carnatic. Coote had been repulsed by Hydor 
in an attempt on Chellumbrum, and was faUing back viS- Porto Novo 
to Cuddalore ; after leaving Porto Novo he had advanced a few miles 
by the sea shore, when he found himself intercepted by Ilyder’s 
whole force which had made a rapid march, and had actually thrown 
up batteries across Coote^s path, his left being a range of sand hiUs, 
and the sea confining him on the right. The British army made two 
determined assaults ; one on the batteries which wore carried, and 
one through an opening in the sand hills which Hydor had neglected 
to guard, and by which they came suddenly on his flank. A schooner 
of war belonging to the squadron, at the same time appeared in sight, 
and standing in close to the surf poured in her broadsides, which 
though from guns of small calibre tended greatly to confuse the in- 
tercepting force. The day ended by a complete rout of Hyder’s army. 
The British force was 7,878 men including artillery. Hyder’s 60,000 
at the very least. 

' The town of Porto Novo is also called ^Eeringipett, and Mahomed 
Sander : it was formerly a place of great trade, but has never recovered 
■ effects of Hyderis invasion of tie Carnatic in 1780. 

^©Dutoi, liad a factory tbere. It is situated in 11 ” 
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31^ N. Latitude, and 79® 51’ E. Longitude, at tlie moutli of tL.e rive? 
Vellaur, wLicli is liere a stream of some breadth, but shallow. All 
large vessels discharge and take in cargo outside the bar. .Porto Novo 
has of late years become a place of more importance in consequence of 
the establishment here of an iron foundry by an English Company. 
Extensive buildings were erected and machineiy” put up, and in the 
years 1833 to 1838 it presented an interesting spectacle of European 
skill and activity. Ore of a very pure kind found almost on the sur- 
face was brought down from Salem by the Coleroon river, and the sup- 
ply was unlimited. Tarious causes afterwards led to the decline of the 
business ; but it is now likely to I'ecover, a new Company having been 
formed with ample means. The iron and steel produced are of a supe- 
rior quality. To facilitate the water communication, the old Cawn 
Saib’s channel in the Manargoody and Chellumbrum talooks was made 
a navigable canal, and two locks were constructed, one at Porto Novo 
where the canal falls into the YeUaur, and the other where the canal 
takes off from the Vuddavar calingalah. 

The population of Porto Novo is altogether about 12,000 : of whom 
a great proportion are Lubbays, or merchant Mahomedans. Porto 
Novo is in the Bowangherry talook. A police ameen and superinten- 
dent of sea customs are stationed here. 


ChelUimbrum 

Is the chief town of a talook of that name ; it is situated on the 
lower road between Madras and Trichinopoly, and is about 130 ndles 
from the former place. There is a good public bungalow at Ammia- 
pettah, a mile to the south of the town, which is the usual halting place 
for travellers, it being quieter and more open than the one situated in 
Chellumbrum ; the population of this town is about 11,000, amongst 
whom are a large body of weavers. Nearly the whole of this talook 
is irrigated by two streams, the Vuddavar and Eajah YoikaEUl, which 
are led off from the lower Coleroon river at the annicut. 

The town of Chellumbrum is noted among the Hindoos for its sanc- 
tity. The great pagoda called Sabanaiker covil belongs to the Siva 
sect, and was founded by one of the kings of Cholamundalum ; it is 
maintained partly by the offerings and annual contributions of Hindoo 
votaries in all parts of southern India, and partly by an allowance paid 
by Government in lieu of its resumed land endowments. The people 
pf Ceylon and the Nauttoocottah merchants of Madura hold this temple 
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in special veneration and contribute largely to its support. The im 
principal festivals take place, one in the month Auny (June), and the 
other in Margaly (December), numbers of pilgrims flock in to the 
temple from all parts of the country. . The right of officiating in the 
pagoda is said to have been originally shared by three thousand Brah- 
mins called Deetchedurs, of whom about two hundred families now exist. 
The space enclosed by the walls is 640 by 600 feet or 7^ acres. The edi- 
fice is mostly built of granite, and it is surprising to consider the labour 
and time it must have taken in a rude age, and with very little assistance 
from art, to bring to the spot and cut these enormous bloclis of a ma- 
terial which is not fouild* within a distance of many miles. But hero 
as in so many other instances the vanity and religious feeling of prin- 
ces, worked on by priests, displayed itself in thus accumulating the 
labour of their subjects. The single bloclcs of granite composing the 
pillars and roof of the main gateway, are each of thorn thirty feet in 
length and five feet square. In one part of the pagoda there is a roof 
supported by one thousand solid granite columns, and the lights from 
the goprum, 122 feet high, can he seen from the sea, ten‘miles distant. 
Vessels passing can see the goprum in the day time. The Drench took 
Chellumbrum in 1753 and hold it during the war. It surrendered to 
llajor Monson, 12th April 1760. 

On the 18th June 1781 Colonel Coote wavS defeated in a night at- 
tack on the fortified pagoda then garrisoned by Hyder. The attack- 
ing party under Coote’s personal direction, were repulsed with con- 
siderable loss, after forcing their way through two of the three enclo- 
sures. The failure was more than compensated at Porto Novo on the 
1st July. 


Verdachelnm. 

This is the Cushah of the talook of the same name. It is in N. La- 
titude ir^ 30' and E. Longitude 79^ 30' on the north bank of the 
Manymoota Nuddee, 30 miles due west of Porto Novo. It is now 
the place of residence of the Sub-Collector, and was formerly the 
station of the V erdacholum zillah : the Court was long ago remov- 
ed to Cuddalore. It was a place of some importance during the 
war, for it was on the high road from Trichinopoly to the 
^aj^aaadNawauh's encampment at Trivady, and it also protected 
with Port Sk David. The pagoda is an extensive 
by the addition of towers at the angles; 
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and masses of masonry projected from each of the sides, as gateways. 
In April 1751 after the death of Nazir Jung, and Mahomed All’s 
flight to TrioliinojDoly, the Madras Govdtnment as soon as they had 
made uj) their minds openly to support the latter sent a body of troops 
from Fort St, David, under Captain Gingen, to take Yerdachelum, then 
garrisoned hy Chunda Sahib’s troops. On preparations being made 
for assault, the garrison surrendered. Later in the year when Maho- 
med Ali evacuted Trichinopoly, Yerdachelum was the only fort north 
of the Ooleroon that acknowledged his authority. It was at this time 
mvested by the troops of a neighhouring Poligar, who was driven off 
by an English force proceeding to Trichinopoly. Mr. Pigot, and 
Lieut, (afterwards Lord) Olire, were with this force, but were direct- 
ed to return to Fort St. David. On their route with a small escort, 
they were intereexoted by the Poligar’s forces, and only saved theii’ hves 
by the fleetness of their horses. In July 1T33, Dupleix after the 
taking of Chellumbrum, sent a sex>oy force under Hassim Ali against 
Yerdachelum ; the garrison consisted of only 50 sepoys, who surren- 
dered after a slight resistance. In April 1760, Major Monson after 
re- taking Chellumbrum, advanced with the Nawaub’s troops to Yorda- 
chelum^ The commandant seeing that a breaching battery was being 
erected, surrendered this fort as well as that of Chellumbrum ; which 
was then garrisoned by the Nawaub^s troops under the .command of 
Kistna Row of Tiagar. 


Trivady, 

A small town on the river Guddeliim, 16 miles west of Ouddalorc, 
the Cushah of the talook of the same name. It was a place that ex- 
perienced much of the vicissitudes of the war with the French, the 
pagoda being fortified, and defending the pettah. In Juno 1750, whilst 
Nazir Jung and Mahomed Ali were at Arcot, M. Dupleix possessed 
himself of the place without resistance. On this, Mahomed Ali, hav- 
ing obtained the assistance of a body of English troops from Fort St. 
David, under Captain Cope, marched to re-take it in the July follow- 
ing. The commander refused to surrender, hut the Nawaub declined 
the assault and ignominiously drew hack, on which Cope returned to 
Fort St. David. Deprived of English aid, Mahomed Ali’s army was, 
in the neighbourhood of Trivady, soon routed by the force sent 
against it by Dupleix, who at once marched on and took Gingee. 

In 1753, after the death of Ohunda Sahib, the garrison surrendered 
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without resistance to Major Lawrence ; and the Englisli with Maho-* 
med Ali's forces encamped here ; from this they made incursions into 
the country to secure the districts for the Nawaub. In September 
1752, Major Lawrence marched hence to attack Wandiwash which was 
ransomed. On the 3d January 1753, the united forces of the French 
and Mahrattas, the latter under Morari How, (who after Mahomed 
Ali had left Trichinopoly, hired himself to Dupleix), entrenched them- 
selyes on the banks of the Pennar, in sight of Trivady. They attack- 
ed Lawrence on the 9th May, but were gallantly repulsed. Still they 
continued to harass the English n-nd JS'awaub's forces for several 
weeks, especially the convoys to and from Fort St. David. On the 
1st of April the English force under Lawrence marching from Fort 
St. David to Trivady encountered the Mahrattas, who made a furious 
onset and were with difficulty overcome. A few hours after, the French 
army were fallen in with close to Trivady. An engagement took place 
in which the French were entirely defeated. Lawrence and most of 
his troops were now summoned to Trichinopoly ; as were most of the 
French force. The remainder attacked Trivady (April 1753). Oapt. 
Chase, the commander, drove them back twice ; the third time they 
took the pettah, and the garrison becoming mutinous, forced Chase 
to capitulate. After taking Vurdoor (April 1769), Coote detached a 
small force to take Trivady, which surrendered without resistance. 
The last military event of any importance connected with this place, 
was in July 1760. At tliis time Coote was blockading Pondicherry, 
and the Mysoreans to whom the French had given Gingeo and Tia- 
gar, were marching in convoy of stores and provisions to relievo Pon- 
dicherry. Near Trivady they were met by Major Moore, who had 
180 Europeans, 1,100 sepoys, and 1,600 horse under Eistna How of 
Tiagar. The Mysoreans had 200 Europeans, 1,000 sepoys, and 4,000 
horse. The Native troops of the English force soon gave way, and 
the force was totally routed ; not sorry to escape into Trivady. 


Punrooty. 

A town of considerable size in South Arcot, in the Trivady talook ; 
'wbidimay be considered a subtirb of the town of Trivady. It contains 
inhabitants. The Native merebants formerly congregated here 
haj^eat^nihbeis, but lately the trade has decreased ; there is a good 
low,, and the road from Madras to Villapoomm is being 
er place through Punrooty to Oombaconmu. 
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TricuUore. 

One of the western talooks. The Cusbah of Trieullore stands on 
the banks of the Pennar river, the pagoda is handsome, and the 
architecture superior to that observable in most buildings of this kind. 
There is a public bungalow in the town. This locality is considered 
particularly healthy by the Natives of southern India, many of whom 
after a life spent in active employment, resort hither to finish their 
days in peace and tranquillity. 


Tiagar or Thiagur. 

A village and fort in the EUavanesore talook, Latitude 11® 46’ N., 
Longitude 79® 10’ E, It is also called Tagadfirgam : it is about 30 
miles south of Trinomaly. On the rocky mountain south of the vil- 
lage are the remains of a strong fortification in two parts one above 
the other but communicating. 

In November 1757 after the fall of Chaitpet and Trinomaly, the 
French forces under Saubinet advanced against Tiagar. The pettah 
had then not only a mud wall round it, but a strong bound-hedge from 
which neither French cannon nor musketry could dislodge the defenders, 
and Kistna Row, the kHladar, defended the whole so well that the French 
retired to Pondicherry. In August 1768 Kistna Row sallied out and 
took by storm Trinomaly (q. v). Towards the end of 1768 on Madras 
being threatened, Mahomed Issoof was recalled with a force from Tri- 
chinopoly and directed to carry on a partizan warfare in his way to 
join Preston at Ohingleput. In December he joined Eostna Row at 
Tiagar, and they carried on effectually their devastating operations 
taking EUavanesore, TricuUore, and TriveneUore, and even threatening 
Pondicherry itself. 

In 1769 the French exasperated at Eastna Row’s continued ravages, 
despatched a strong force from Pondicherry which took EUavanesore. 
Meanwhile Captain J oseph Smith at Trichinopoly had sent three compa- 
nies of sepoys under Hunterman, the Serjeant Major, to assist in the 
defence of Tiagar. Another detachment foUowed, which Kistna Row 
came out with aU his horse to* escort. They were intercepted and de- 
stroyed by the French army, and Eostna Row with difficulty escaped 
and joined the Nawaub at Trichinopoly. He afterwards became an 
authorised marauder in the French districts and assisted in taking 
CheUumbrum in 1760. After a sturdy resistance Hunterman surren- 
dered Tiagar on honorable terms, 35th July 1759. 

o 1 
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In May 1760 Lally (besieged in Pondiclierry) entered into secret a 
negotiation with Hyder, and agreed to deliver np Tiagar if he would 
send some 5,000 Mysoreans to defend it and EUavanesore. It was not 
till Kistna Eow who was on the look out infonned the Madras Govern- 
ment that the Mysore force under Mukhdoom Ali, Hydor's brother- 
in-law, was actually entering Tiagar (in June) that they know matters 
had gone so far ; but in October Hydcr who was hard pressed himself 
in Seringapatam, recalled his troops and restored Tiagar to the French ; 
having afforded Pondicherry no assistance beyond conveying some 
supplies. The French garrison then became the terror of the country, 
and Major Preston in the beginning of December resolved to cut off 
the supplies by blockade. In January he attacked and took the pet- 
tah, but the garrison held out on the fortified mountain. As soon as 
Pondicherry had fallen (the same month) Ooote sent guns to Preston; 
and on the 3d February the commandant surrendered, though ho 
might have held out much longer. 

In May 1781 Hyder^s army reduced the fortress of Tiagar, but on 
his quitting the Carnatic it again fell into the hands of the English. In 
December 1790 it was attacked by Tippoo ; but Captain Flint, the well 
known defender of Wandiwash in August 1780, repulsed two assaults ; 
and Tippoo did not venture a third, but proceeded to Trinomaly. 


Gingee (or Ohenjee.) 

A ruined but imposing hiU fort and village m the Chaitpot talook, 
50 miles south of Arcot. It is in Latitude 12® 16’ N., and Longi- 
tude 79® 28’ E. On our assumption of the Carnatic it was the Cusbah 
of a talook of the same name. There are three lofty rocky hills in the 
form of a triangle enclosed by a strong wall flanked with towers and 
the circuit of which is three miles ; besides this there were fortified en- 
closures, double round the eastern, and treble round the westernmost 
hill (the highest), on the summit of which was a small fort, now in 
ruins, which could be held by a very few men against any force. There 
is always water to be found in a natural hollow of the rock. In the 
less elevated ground between the three bills were the barracks of the 
French garrison, and close under the eastern wall was the pettah. It 
was considered the strongest fortress in the Carnatic. 

plaoo has a bad name for fever, but this would seem to apply 
and the space between them. The French are said 
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to have lost 1,200 Europeans by fever during the 1 1 years they gar- 
risoned Gringee ; though they seldom had above 100 Europeans there 
at a time. 

The fortress was built on an old foundation of the Chola kings, 
Runga Naili, tho Governor of Tanjore in 1442 ; and was 
part of the old Vijayanuggur kingdom. It was taken by Bundoola 
Khan, the Beejapore General in 1655, during his incursion into the 
Carnatic with Shahjee (father of Seevajeo) as his second in command. 
On his return to Beejapore, Shahjee was left in possession of the 
Carnatic conquests above the ghauts, which wore eventually consider- 
ed his jaghire. 

In 1677 Seevajee who had founded the Mahratta dynasty, made 
his celebrated inroad into the Carnatic, and in May advanced on Gin- 
gee. At this time it was held by a Governor named Amber Khan, 
nominated from Beejapoor, but Seevajee professing himself the ser- 
vant of Beejapoor, drew the old Idlladar out to a conference, seized 
him, and obtained Gingee without a blow, and made Bagonada 
iKarayana Governor. Seevajee died in 1680, and soon afterwards the 
Gingee Governor died also. Seevajee’s son and successor Sumbajee 
then appointed Hurjee Eajahas Governor, and placed tmder his charge 
all the districts in the Carnatic that Seevajee had conquered. Hindoo 
Governors, professing allegiance to Aurungzebe who was rapidly con- 
quering Beejapoor, still held the districts of Oonjeveram, Poonamallee, 
and Arcot, which however yielded to Harjee Rajah in 1687. After 
the fall of Beejapoor in 1686, and Golconda in 1687, Aurungzebe 
lost no time in securing the Beejapoor distiicts to the south, and sent 
a Mogul force (the first that ever entered the Carnatic), under Maho- 
med Saduk alias Cassim Khan. In February 1688 he drove the Mah* 
rattas out of Conjeveram and Poonamallee, and established his camp 
at Wandiwash, but Harjee Rajah fell hack on Gingee and Chaitpet. 

On Sumbajee^s death in 1689 and the capture of his son Shao^ he 
was succeeded by his half-brother Rajah Ram, who in 1690 fled 
from Aurungzebe, and established himself as a Mahratta sovereign 
in Gingee. 

Zoolfikur Khan was sent in 1691 with a large army into tho Car- 
natic. Though he exacted contributions from Tanjore and Trichiuo- 
poly he wasted years besieging Gingee ; and was at one time obliged 
to raise the siege altogether, in consequence of an inroad of Mahrattas 
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from the N. W., and his proceedings were characterised by inactivity 
if not with disaffection. In 1698 hearing that Aurungzebe was coining 
in person he commanded Gingee to be stormed. It was taken, but 
Eaja Earn had previously escaped to Vellore and thence to Sattarah. 

After Zulfikur Khan had proceeded north to the Deccan, Q ingee 
was governed by Daood Khan, ZooMkur Khan^s Lieutenant. 

It is not clear whether on Zoolfikur Khan’s departure he left Daood 
Khan as HUadar of Ginjee, andSaadut Oola Khan as Soobadar or Go- 
vernor of the Carnatic (as some MSS. assert) or whether Saadut Oolla 
Khan succeeded Daood Khan. When the latter went north in 1715, 
Gingee was the residence of Saadut OoUa Khan, the first ISTawaub of the 
Carnatic, who about that time removed his seat of Government to 
ALTCOt. 

Gingee was the first rendezvous of Nazir Jung, Soobadar of the 
Deccan, when he entered the Carnatic in 1750. In September of that 
year, it was taken by strom by the French under Bussy, the redoubts 
on the three mountains being carried successively sword in hand ; 
only Europeans were selected for this enterprise which was made at 
night, and little defence offered. It was within 16 miles of Gingee 
that Nazir Jung’s army advancing from Aj^cot was routed by the 
French, who were assisting Moozuffer Jung’s troops. Nazir Jung 
was treacherously slain by some of his Patan allies during the battle, 
6th December 1750. 

In July 1752, Mahomed Ali persuaded the English to send a force 
against Gingee under Major Kirneer. He had only 200 Europeans, 
1,500 sepoys, and some of the Nawaub’s cavalry. The French com- 
mandant refused of course to surrender, and though some cannon 
were expected from Madras, Eirneer on seeing what was before him, 
thought it advisable to retreat. 

In February 1761 after taking Pondicherry, Ooote detached a force 
under Captain Stephen Smith to Gingee. The Governor (Maegregor) 
assumed a very resolute attitude at first, but Smith took the town by 
a night assault, and afterwards (by the aid of deserters) he surprised 
ihe southern MU. On the 5th April the rest of the garrison capitu- 
lated. In 1780 on Hyder’s invasion of the Carnatic, Gingee was at- 
by the Mysoreans. The kiUadar gave up the lower fort at 
and Ensign Macaulay was forced by his mutinous garrison to 
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Trmonaaly. 

One of the western talooks. Within its limits are large tracts of 
jungle which afford shelter to wild beasts of all descriptions, for the 
destruction of which rewards are given by Government. The Cusbah 
(of the same name as the talook) is in Latitude 12^ 15' 1^., and Longi- 
tude 79® 9’ E. It is a large town chiefly celebrated for its beautiful 
and extensive pagoda which stands to the east and at the foot of the 
Trinomaly hill. It is chiefly maintained by endowments bestowed by 
the ancient Hindoo rulers ; for though the lands which formerly con- 
stituted these endowments have been resumed, their value is paid in 
money. The great festival takes place in November, a few days after 
the new moon, when there is also a large cattle fair. At this period 
people congregate hither from all directions, and it is computed that 
not less than 78,000 persons annually attend ; during the celebration 
of the festival a large light, kept up with ghee, cloth, &c., burns for 
three days unceasingly, in a small chapel on the top of the rock, and 
the purana of the place asserts that if any one looks at the Trinomaly 
deepavali" whilst it is burning, whatever sins he may have uncon- 
sciously committed up to that time are forgiven him. 

The town and fort of Trinomaly experienced continual attacks during 
the Oamatic wars. The fort on the hill was neyer of any great strength ; 
but it was the first that an enemy would meet with, advancing from 
the western passes. 

In July 1753 the garrison of Trinomaly under Berkatoolah, a gene- 
ral of Mahomed AH, successfully resisted a combined attack of the 
Mahrattas under Morari Eow, and Velloreans under Moortiz Ali. 
Moortiz AH continued the siege after the Mahrattas had left, but was 
driven off with loss by a reHeving party from Arcot in September. 

In October 1757 it was re-taken by the French. Hext year it was 
given over to Eajah Sahib, the son of Chunda Sahib, but was taken 
from him August 1758 by Kistna Row, HHadar of Tiagar. 

A French detachment was sent against it, but the Hlladar appointed 
by Kistna Eow gallantly held out against three assaults ; the pagoda 
was at last taken by storm in September 1758, and 600 men put to 
the sword. In February 1760 the French garrison surrendered to 
Captain Stephen Smith. In August 1760 the Mysoreans invested 
Trinomaly but after several assaults, were beaten off. In September 
1752, it was captured by Lally on his way to Arcot. In April 1761, 
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after LoUj’s retreat before Ooote from Arcot it siOTendere.d to tbe 
British. 

In 1T6T the combined armies of Hyder in revenge for the English 
occupying the baramahal which he considered his territory (though he 
had taken it from the Carnatic), effected an alliance with Nizam Ali, 
and in September 1767 their forces invaded the Carnatic by the pass 
of Changama, 15 miles W. by N. of Trinomaly. Here Colonel Joseph 
Smith obstinately opposed them ; but overpowered by superior numbers 
was obliged to retreat to Trinomaly, where he was secure ; but the 
whole country was ravaged. 

In October Colonel Smith having been reinforced and able to muster 
11,000 men and 31 light pieces of cannon marched out of Trinomaly 
and gallantly attacked the camp of the allies, whose force was 42,800 
cavalry, and 28,000 infantry with 109 guns. They had above 4,000 
killed and wounded, and the Nizam lost 70 pieces of cannon. Another 
action at Amboor drove Hyder out of the Carnatic in December, and 
the Nizam lost no time in breaking off his alKance. It was again by 
way of Changama that Hyder invaded the Carnatic, July 1780. In 
January 1791 Trinomaly was besieged by Tippoo. There was no 
Euinpean commandant, and the town surrendered unconditionally. 
The devastation and outrage on this occasion were horrible. 


Ghaitpet or Ghittapet. 

The northernmost talook in the district, Latitude 12® 28' N., and 
Longitude 79° 25’ E., bordering on Ifort]! Arcot. The Cusbah town 
of the same name was once celebrated for its fort which was— nest to 
Gmgee the most important in this part of the Carnatic. 

The fort of Chaitpet was a stronghold of the Mahrattas, and retain- 
^by them for some time after Aurungzebe’s troops entered on the 
C^atic m 1688. Even after the accession of the Carnatic ^waubs, 
Chaitpet was entrusted to a IdUadar appointed direct by the Sooba- 
of ^e Deccan. It was to this fort that Shahnavaz Khan, Nazir 
Jung’s dewan, fled after the fatal battle of Gingee, in 1760 (He af 

was reconciled to the new Nizam, and became a formidable 
?^val at court to Bussy). 

^^Octo^ 1757 the Marquis Soupires within a month after his 

adyanced towards Chaitpet with 

-Skto-Kood, &r 
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Tlie MUadaf of Chaitpet was Nazir Mahomed ; holding his sunnnd 
from the Nizam, the Nawanb was jealous of him and spread such re- 
ports as to his disaffection, that the English became suspicious of him, 
and demurred sending him that aid which he earnestly sought. He held 
great state at Chaitpet and was confident of the strength of his charge 
if properly supported. The fort was of stone 540 yards by 430, being 
five times more extensive than Fort St. David though it had no such 
out-worhs. There were round towers at the angles, and 10 massive 
square towers at the sides, and a ditch ran all roimd. The northern 
gateway could contain on its terraces 600 men. The deficiency was 
in men and cannon. On the west of the fort was the pettah ; which 
the French carried by assault after a brave resistance ; they then com- 
menced a battery which was once destroyed by a sally, but on the 
14th October the breach being practicable an assault was made by the 
grenadiers of Lorraine, whilst another party escaladed on the opposite 
side. After a desperate resistance the fort was taken, the killadar 
disputing the breach till he was killed. The whole garrison was put 
to the sword except the few that escaped. 

After, the battle of Wandiwash (January 1760) Daily fell back on 
Chaitpet, and thence (without reinforcing the garrison) to Oingee. 
Ooote immediately advanced against Chaitpet, and commenced throw- 
ing in shot and shell. In the face of such a force, the commandant 
De Tilly with a garrison of about 400 men, surrmidered at discretion. 
Captain Airey was left in charge, and Trinomally was also placed 
under him. 

In June 1782 the army of Coote which was rapidly advancing to 
Arnee where Hyder had a dep6t of treasure and military stores, was 
suddenly overtaken by Hyder himself a few miles N. E. of Chaitpet 
which Ooote had made his head-quarters, and was sufficiently discom- 
fited to enable Tippoo to carry off the valuables from Arnee, whilst his 
father engaged our troops, Coote without attacking Arnee returned 
to Madras. 

Hardly a vestige now remains of the fort of Chaitpet. 


Merkanmn* 

Is situated on the sea coast in the talook of Tindevanum in South 
Arcot, it is about 70 miles from Madras, and is chiefly noted for its 
mtt pans. These are very extensive, and the salt manufactured there 
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commanded thouglit it imprudent to stand an assault wlien there was 
a practicable breach. It was re-taken by the English army on their 
way to attack Ouddalore, (May 1783). 


Trivicary. 

A village in the ViUapooram talook, situated on the north bank of 
the Arriancoopum, or Yillanore river, about 13 miles W, N. "W*. of 
Pondicherry. The place at present consists of a few scattered huts, 
but from the kppearance of the Pagoda, the interior of which is built 
of stone, the size of the tower over the gateway, which consists of 
eight stories, and a large stone tank covering several acres of ground, 
we may conclude, that in some former period Trivicary was a place of 
great extent and importance. The principal streets can stiU be traced, 
and appear to have been large ; there are Sanscrit inscriptions on the 
walls, but they are now scarcely legible. The Pagoda was much in- 
jured and the figures mutilated by Hyder’s army, as it retreated from 
Porto Novo after Col. Coote’s victory of 1st July 1781. 

Trivicary is now principally remarkable for the i)etrifadion% in its 
vicinity. They are found on a rising ground of sandstone, which may 
be seen from the bungalow at Verdoor, (4 miles S. E. of Trivicary). 
Many petrified trees of large dimensions without branches or roots 
lie scattered about. One of them is nearly 100 feet long, and 5 feet 
in diameter. They are as hard as flint, strike fire with steel, and take 
a very fine polish. They are in fact silicified. They also present a 
variegated appearance in veins and colours, resembling agate when 
polished ; and the red when well chosen, can scarcely be distinguish- 
ed from cornelian. They are manufactured into beads, necklaces, 
bracelets, and other ornaments. 

The present growth of trees in the neighbourhood are principally 
of the Tamarind species, from which circumstance it has been infer- 
red, that the petrifactions have the same origin. Recent investigation 
has however shown that they are of the Coniferous order. 

They lie in and around what appears to be a large crater, and from 
this shape, the petrified appearance of its sides, and from hollow tubes 
of cemented grit and sand with apertures by which the gases have 
escaped, it is conjectured that the remains of these trees have been 
uprooted by volcanic agency. Popularly they are said to be the bones 
of a monstrous giant overthrown by the gods in olden times ; and the 

p 1 
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pagoda on the low groTind is said to be commemorative of the incident. 
The Ifound is called in Tamil Teroovakurray, (whence Trivicary) or 
“ the holy bank.” 


Verdoor 

Spelt in Arrowsmith^s large Map Valudavur, and by Orine Valdore. 
It is a village in tbe Villapooram talook, 10 miles W. N. W. of Pon- 
dicherry. It is in a pleasant situation, and has a neat public bimgalow- 
seldom used by travellers as the road is now in disuse. Yordoor has 
many associations in connection with the Carnatic war. It was here 
(March 22d, 1850) that Ifazir Jung was joined by Major Lawrence 
and Mahomed Ali. The next day M. L’ Auteuil and the French forces 
cannonaded the Soubadar’s forces, and it was on this occasion that 
D’Auteuil sent to Lawrence to say that ho did not wish to spill Eng- 
lish blood, but he could not be blamed if any French shot came their 
way. Lawrence replied he might know where the English were j)ost- 
ed, as the English colours were carried on the flag-gun of their artil- 
lery, and if any shot came that way he would return them. The 
cannonade of the French did Uttle execution, and D’Auteuil finding 
both officers and men mutinous, withdrew next day to Pondicherry. 
The Soubadar in vain endeavoured to induce Lawrence to accompany 
him to Arcot, and the English Q-eneral little satisfied with the Maho- 
medan monarch, returned in the end of April from Yerdoor to Fort 
St. David. On the 18th December 1758, the united forces of Kistna 
Eow (see Tiagar) and Mahomed Isoof, after threatening Pondicherry, 
cut the bund of the great tank of Yerdoor, and being in the height 
of the monsoon a large extent of cultivation was destroyed. 

The French now strengthened the fort. It was in extent 300 yards 
by 210, situated in a plain, and like most of the Native forts it had a 
rampart with towers, a fausse-braye and a ditch. Dupleix raised a 
glacis on the north, and converted two of the towers into bastions. 
The pettah was to the west. In April 1760, Ooote having first taken 
the pettah opened his batteries on the fort. The French at YxUanoro 
made some pretence at succour, but the breach being practicable, the 
^onunandant who had only about 360 men surrendered on the 16th 
ApriL 

an important out-post of the English army tiU the surren- 
®^^^ohei;ry , January 16, 1761. To the east and north-east 
admtanoe of 3 or 4 miles, an interesting geological 
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discovery was made by Messrs. Eaye and OiinliJBfe, of the Civil Ser- 
vice ; namely, a limestone bed containing fossils in abundance. Those 
and others of a similar kind presently to be named are the first fos- 
sils — and indeed, the only ones — discovered in southern India, the ge- 
neral formation of the country being of an age anterior to animal life. 

The beds, as far as yet searched, extend over some 3 or 4 miles and 
may be said to abound (though doubtless the surface has been well 
gleaned, and future explorers may have to dig up the Kmestone blocks 
in which the fossils are imbedded) in shells, many of which are in a 
high state of preservation. A collection of them has been deposited 
in the rooms of the Geological Society of London,* and the shells, the 
greater portion of which belong to new and hitherto undescribed 
species, have been named by Professor E. Forbes. The teeth of fishes 
are common throughout the formation ; and these have also been sub- 
mitted to, and reported upon by, Sir Philip Egerton, who characterizes 
them as belongiag to the Squaloid family of the Placoid order ; only 
two specimens out of a large number being referable to the Ganoid 
and Cycloid genera. The reports of these gentlemen, together with 
figures of the more remarkable shells may be found in Part 3, VoL 
YII. of the Transactions of the Geological Society. It will be sujEcient 
in this place to mention a few of the shells which will repay search in 
the Verdoor deposit, namely Hamites and Baculites in abundance ; 
beautiful specimens of Nautili, Ammonites, Belmnites, Ecbinida, Zoo- 
phytes, numerous bivalve and spiral shells and fishes' teeth. Petrified 
wood may be obtained, for the most part pierced by the Teredo, and 
a single Vertebra of a Saurian has also been discovered. 


Paroor. 

A village 10 miles west of Verdachelum, where a number of fossils 
have lately been discovered. This deposit is generally known as the 

Trichinopoly" deposit, as it is most manifested at a place 25 miles 
N. W. of Trichinopoly, called Ootatoor. The Hmestone in this deposit 
is not so pure as at Verdoor ; the fossils not in so good a state of pre- 
servation ; and more difficult to separate from the rock. At Ootatoor 
the limestone is generally of a dark sandy colour, but the shells very 
fresh in appearance, so much so as to induce the conviction at first, 

*■ They are generally known in England as the Sydapett fossils, firom the village of Sa- 
darampett, (jnst 2 miles east of Verdoor) where the first specimens were found. This is 
a Tillage holonging to Pondicherry. 
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of their being of the tertiary period. The shells are firmly imhedded 
in the rock, and consist as far as can be learned of bivalves and spirals. 
A specimen of Ophiura has also been found. No Ammonites, nor in- 
deed any chambered shells, have yet been met with, though the 
of a chamber of an Ammonite which must have been above two feet 
in diameter was once picked up. The tooth of a fish ^ has also been 
discovered. Slabs of this shelly limestone are cut and polished for 
small tables, and present many curious sections of the shells. This 
interesting Deposit requires to be more thoroughly searched. The 
Paroor bed is as yet distinguished from the Oootatoor by its charac- 
teristic Ammonite with a dorsal ridge — and the Pecten. The spiral 
with a peculiarly large and projecting lip, is characteristic of Oota- 
toor. 

Rema7'hs on the relative age of the ahove heels. 

The following observations are taken from the paper in VoL VII. 
of the Geological Transactions on Dossil Invertebrata from Southern 
India.^’ 

“ The deposits at the three places (Verdoor, Paroor, and Ootatoor), 
are connected with each other geologically by the associations of 
certain species common to two of them, with others found in the 
third. Thus Pecten quinque costatus and Pavohda Orientalis occur 
in both Pondicherry and Verdaohelum beds. Voluta cincta at Pon- 
dicherry and Trichinopoly : Chemnit2da undosa and Cardium Hil- 
lanum at Verdachelum and Trichinopoly. These identifications are 
so certain, that there can be no question of the mutual geological 
relations of the beds, and of their being members of one system. 

The beds apparently contemporaneous, viz., Trichinopoly (Oota- 
toor) and Verdachelum (Paroor), may be regarded as equivalent to 
the Upper Greensand and Gault. On the other hand the Pondi- 
cherry, (Verdoor), deposit may be regarded as belonging to the 
“ lowest division of the Cretaceous system. In it almost aH the fos- 
sds are new. 


( collection, is of the highest interest. 
" ^e fossib are as beautiful as they are interesting, and specimens 
u species seem to be abundant. It is most desirable 

in(iuiries be made into the SMgraphical relations of 
' ^ procured j Verdachelum and Trichinopoly 

" nwny more q>eeies than haye yet been brought 
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PONDXCHERR¥^, 

AXD THE FHEXCH POSSESSIONS IX IXBIA * 

I. — GrEXEiLUi History. 

Tiie first establislunent of tbo French, in India dates as far back as 
1668. From 1503 to that period, various attempts had been made to 
obtain for France the commerce of this part of the world, but without 
success. The French first adventured to India in 1601, when two 
ships were fitted out from St. Maloes, under the command of Lieut. 
Bardelieu. They were both lost off the Maldives before reaching their 
destination. In 1604 Henri IV. incorporated the first French East India 
Company with a Charter for 15 years. Colbert did not, however, al- 
low himself to be discomaged by the fruitless results of efforts pro- 
longed for more than a century and a half. In 1664, he re-established 
on a better and more extensive basis the East India Company, which 
the Cardinal de Richelieu had created 22 yeai's before. The monopoly 
of the trade for fifty years was accorded to this Company, which soon 
collected funds to the amount of 16 millions of francs. In the com- 
mencement it displayed great activity. Two successive expeditions 
were undertaken for the purpose of renewing the attempts at coloniza- 
tion before made in Madagascar ; but these expeditions having failed, 
the Company renounced the projects which they had formed for Ma- 
dagascar, and a direct commerce with India was again undertaken 
and continued with spirit. 

In 1668, an old merchant of French origin, named Caron, an active 
and experienced man, became chief of the East India Company- He 
first selected Surat, but this town though flourishing and well situat- 
ed, did not realize the idea which he had formed for the chief esta- 
blishment in India. He was desirous of having a port in a place where 
spices grew ; and the Bay of Trincomalee, in the island of Ceylon, 
appearing to him the most eligible spot, he took it from the Dutch, 
then at war with France ; these, however, were not long in re-possess- 
ing themselves of it, and Caron then passed to the Coromandel Coast. 
He there took in 1672, St. Thom4, a Portuguese town, (now a suburb 

* It has heon thought bcsttcr to concentrate the account of aU the French possessions 
Tinder the head of ** Pondicherry,” and to indudo the settlements in Bei^al. In the Ma- 
dras Presidency the French Settlements are Pondicheiw (in S, Arcot), Karical (in Tanjore), 
Yamim (in Ilaiahmimdiy)i and Mahe (in Malabar). Besides tlic tM"0 lodges” in Mosu- 
lipatam and Calicut. The Pondicherry Settlement is sunuunded on every side but the 

sea-side, by the district of SoufA Anot^ and the villages are much intermingled. 
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of Madras), wiicli had been in the possession of the Dutch for twelve 
years ; but in 1674, the Dutch again compelled the French to restore 
this conquest to them. 

This event would have given the last stroke to the Company, whose 
affairs had been some time in a bad state, if one of its agents named 
Francois Martin, had not collected the wrecks of the colonies of Ceylon 
and St. Thome, composed of 60 Frenchmen, to people the small town 
of Pondicherry, which as well as the surrounding terrritory, he had 
purchased in 1674 with the funds of the Company, from the Go- 
vernor of Gingee, who had the supervision of all Sevajee’s conquests 
in the Carnatic. The country was, however, nominally subject to the 
Decanee king of Beejapore. Martin fortified Pondicherry, and by his 
excellent administration this little colony prospered and soon gave 
the best hopes. 

The Dutch attacked it in 1693 ; Martin, after defending himself 
there with great courage, was compelled to capitulate, and on the 5th 
September 1693, the town was given up. By the treaty of Byswick, 
Pondicherry was restored to the French in 1697, who received it from 
the hands of the Dutch, in a much better state than when they gave 
it up to them. 

In 1699, this town became the Capital of the French possessions in 
India. The wise and able administration of Martin, succeeded in 
making it the centre of a rich commerce, and one of the most impor- 
tant towns which Europeans possessed in Asia. 

A number of Frenchmen soon spread themselves on the Indian 
Continent, and formed new Factories. 

Chandernagore in Bengal, was ceded by Aurungzebe to the French 
East India Company, in 1688. 

In 1727, this Company obtained the cession of Mahe. 

In 1739, it purchased Karioal from the king of Tanjoro, and in 1762, 
Tanam and Masulipatam, which the French had two years before 
seized, were definitely ceded to them. 

The Governors General of the French establishment in India, Mes- 
sieurs Dumas and Dupleix, contributed greatly from 1735 to 1754, to 
file prosperity of these interesting Possessions. Amongst other ad- 
concessions, M. Dumas obtained from the Great Mogul, 
fining money at Pondicherry, which gave to the 
income of about $00,000 livres, (20,000£). M. Du- 
el 1730 Governor of Chandernagore, succeeded in 


^vilege of c< 
*1^* yearly 
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less tliaii twelve years, in making it a place of great commercial im- 
portance. The town of Pondickerrj’-, tke Government of wliicli was 
confided to tke same gentleman in 1742, together with that of the 
other establishments, was equally indebted to him. It was under his 
government that the French Possessions and power in the East Indies 
attained their highest growth. In 1744, war broke out between France 
and England, and in 1746, Madras was taken by La Bourdonnais, who 
handed it over to Dupleix. 

On the 26th August 1748 Admiral Boscawen besieged Pondicherry 
with an army of 3,720 Europeans and upwards of 2,000 sepoys. The 
French garrison consisted of 1,800 Europeans and 3,000 sepoys. In 
October the English were obliged to raise the siege having lost 1,065 
Europeans. 

In the same year occurred the peace of Aix la Chapelle, but it did not 
j)ut an end to hostilities in India ; and in the year 1754 the Govern- 
ment in England prevailed on the French Government to enter into 
arrangements for terminating the war between their respective com- 
panies in the Carnatic. As.Dupleix's character was too well known to 
entrust any such pacific operations to him, M. God'ehen was sent from 
France with powers as Governor General of the French Settlements, 
with whom the English empowered Mr. Saunders the ' Governor of 
Madras to treat ; M. Dupleix then returned to France. The treaty was 
little more than a cessation of hostilities for eighteen months, for it was 
conditionally subject to the confirmation of the Governments in Europe. 
In the meantime the French were left to enjoy the territories they had 
acquired dining the war. Their income was, from Karical and other 
villages in Tanjore 96,000 Es., from Pondicherry where they had 80 
villages 1,05,000 Es., from Masulipatam and its dependencies together 
with the island of Deevy, Nizampatam, Devicotta and Condavir 
1,441,000 Es., from Ellore, Mustaphanuggur, Eajahmundry and Ohi- 
cacole 3,100,000 Es., from lands in the Carnatic, south of the river 
Palar 1,700,000 Es., from Seringham which Mahomed Ali had given 
to the Mysoreans for their assistance, and which the Mysoreans trans- 
ferred to the French, 4,00,000 Es., Total 68,42,000 Es. The acces- 
sions which the English had made during the war to the usual incomes 
of their coast settlements were only 8,00,000 drawn annually from 
lands lying to the north of the Palar mortgaged by the Nawaub 
to reimburse the English Government for their military expenses on 
his account. 
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M. Gfodelien returned to France in 1756 and left tHe G-overnment 
of Pondicherry in the hands of M. Delezrit. 

In 1757 the war re-conunenced, and in that year a large armament 
arrived from France with the Marquis de Soupires who as Major Ge- 
neral took command of all military operations, but interfering as little 
as his predecessors with M. Bussy’s proceedings in the Deccan. 

In 1758 another powerful reinforcement arrived from Prance, with 
the celebrated Count de Daily who assumed the functions -of Governor 
General, and lost no time in attacking the English sottlcmont of Fort 
St. David which surrendered and was totally destroyed. In January 
1761 Colonel Ooote took Pondicherry after a gallant defenco by Dally, 
and razed the fortifications to the ground. The French garrisons of 
Ginjee and Tiagar then submitted. 

The total number of European military in Pondicherry was 2000, 
and civil inhabitants 380. The artillery fit for service 600 pieces of 
cannon and 100 mortars and howitzers. Arms, ammunition and stores 
in abundance. 

By the peape of Paris in 1763, Pondicherry was restored. to the 
French, but with a territory loss estqnsive. Mahc, Karical, Chander- 
nagore, and other factories in. Bengal, were in Kko manner restored, 
but they were not occupied before 1765. ■ 

Fifteen years of peace did much for the town of Pondicherry. The ■ 
withdrawal of the monopoly from the India Company in the month of 
Augimt 1769, and the opening of the .-trade to all French subjects, 
contributed greatly to benefit the place. P-ohdicherry again fell into . 
the hands of the English in 1778. Sir Hector Monro was the English 
commander ; and the Governor was M; de Bollcombo, who mad6 an obsti- 
nate defence. The garrison consisted of 3,000 men of whom 900 were 
Europeans; the besieging army ofl0,500 men of whom 1,500 woreEu- 
ropeans. The town was again restored with the other establishments, by 
the treaty of peace of the 20th of January 1783 ; but ton years after 
this on the breaking out of hostilities they were again in the possession 
of the English ; the treaty of Amiens in 1802 restored them to their 
former masters, but for a very short time, and in 1803, Pondioherry 
was once more under British dominion. In 1803 the inhabitants were 
fitted at 25,000, and the revenue at 40,000 pagodas. On the 
Hapoleon had formed a plan of raising Pondioherry 
..^importance. He sent out under General de Ouen seven 
of officers and troops. 
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The treaties of peace in 1814 and 1815, restored to France her 
Indian establishments,* but reduced to the narrow limits which had 
been assigned to them by the treaty of peace of 1783. 

II. — ^Topogrvphy. 

The French establishments in India are : 

1. Pondicherry, and Karical on the Coromandel Coast. 

2. Yanam and the lodgef of Masulipatam on the Orissa Coast. 

3. Mahe and the lodge of Calicut on the Malabar Coast. 

4. Chandemagore and the five lodges of Cossimbazar, Jougdia, 
Dacca, Balasore and Patna in Bengal. The possession of these lodges 
is however nominal, and they have been even abandoned by the French 
since about 1830. 

The superficies of the united territories of these different establish- 
ments may be estimated at 121,000 acres. 


By tlio 12tli Article of tlio treaty of Paris of tlie SOtli May 1814, Franco cngasfccl lior- 
self * not to erect any fortifications in tho places wliicli were to be restored to her, and 
■which are situated in the limits of the British Sovereignty on the continent of India, nor 
to place in these cstabHslinicnts more troops than are necessary for the maintenance of tho 
poUcc.* 

By the same Ai'ticle, England is, on her side, engaged ^ to permit tho enjoyment to all 
his most Catholic Majesty’s subjects, relative to commerce and security of their persons 
and properties within the limits of tho Britidi Sovereignty on the continent of India, tho 
same facilities, privileges and protection which are at present enjoyed or may be accorded 
to tho most fe-vored nations/ 

By the 8th Article of the convention concluded on the 7th March 1815, between France 
and England, relative to tho commeivo of salt and opium in India, England has further en- 
gaged herself, that in case there ^oiild happen any cause of misunderstanding or a ruptuvo, 
first not to consider or to treat as prisoners of war, the persons who foim a part of tho Civil 
Administration of the French Establishments in In^, or the oliicors, sub-ofiiecrs, or 
soldiers, who by the forms of tho treaty concluded at Paris on the 30lh May 1814, should 
be necessary to maintain the police in tlio said establishments, and to accord them a delay 
of three months to arrange their pei-sonal affaii-s, as also to furnish them with the necessa- 
ly facUitics and tho means of transport to return to France with their families and their 
property : 2clly, to accord to the subjects of His Majesty in India the permission to conti- 
nue their residence and their commerce as long as they conduct themselves peaceably and 
do nothing contrary to tho laws and regulations of the Government. 

By the 1st Article of the convention of Tth March 1815, the ting of France engages to 
farm to the British Government in India the exclusive right to pmehase at a fair price tlia 
salt that may bo manufactured in the French possessions, subject to a reservation of the 
quantity required for the consumption of those territories both in Madras and Bengal : by 
Article 4th the British Government engage to pay four lacs of Sicca Rupees annually for 
this concession. 

Subsequently a finther engagement dated 13th ^ay 1818 was entered into, by which it 
was aOTGcd that no salt at all should be allowed to bo manufactured in tho French tciTito- 
ries, the British Government to supply all that was required for consumption at cost price, 
and pay 14,000 Rs. annually ns a compensation to tho Finnch salt manufacturers ; besides 
the four lacs before mentioned. The French take about 1,256 garce per annum, some of 
which is for curing hides. The cost price is about 14| Rs. in adStion to Rs. half diaro 
of shipping charges. 

t The name of lodge or comptoir” is given to factories or isolated establishments com- 
prehending one house with tho adjacent grounds, where Franco had the right to have her 
flag flying, and to form iuctorics, &c. 

ft 1 
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Pondicherry, 

Is situated on tlie Coromandel Coast in 11® 56’ of N. Latitude; 
and in 79® 62’ of E. Longitude G. M. It is 98 miles from Madras, 
and is the capital of the French establishments in India and the 
residence of the GoTernor ; the town is regularly built and is di- 
vided into two parts, the white town” and the black town” which 
are separated by a canal. To the cast, and on the sea side is the 
“ white town” ; its streets lined with trees are regularly laid out and 
cut each other at right angles and the houses are good and well built. 
To the west is th^ black town” inhabited by the Natives. There 
does not exist any remarkable edifice at Pondicherry except the 
Church of Foreign Missions and the Government House ; there are a 
beautiful “ place” and very fine boulevards” planted with trees. The 
bazaars which were constructed in 1827 also merit to be mentioned. 
The town has no port, but an open roadstead, which however is supe- 
rior to that of Madras. In the first place it is to windward for nine 
months of the year ; in the second there is much less surf, so that 
ships’ boats can often land ; and thirdly, there is a river disemboguing 
into the sea at this port, which is very useful although the bar can only 
be passed by flat bottomed boats. 

The population of the town according to their annuairo” of 1854, 
is 1,641 Europeans and 95,075 Natives. Total 96,716. The principal 
places of worship now in use are. Church of the Jesuits, and the larger 
but less showy Church of the Capuchins, which bdonged to the mo- 
nastery of that order destroyed by the English. The buildings of the 
ci-devant Jesuit’s college are now occupied as dwelling houses by the 
bishop and clergy. The light house 131 feet high is worthy of notice. 

The territory of Pondicherry is divided into three districts, viz. 

1. The district of Pondicherry, properly so called, containing be- 
sides the town eleven villages. 

2. The district of Vallanore which contains 45 villages. 

. 3. The district of Bahour which contains 36 villages. 

Th^ 92 villages are not all contiguous to each other, several arc 
aerated by English villages, some of which are situated at a very 
from Pondicherry, This intermixture of territory has 
, very prejudicial to agriculture and troublesome for 
mjm years past some arrangements has been in 
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contemplation to render the territory belonging to each power res- 
pectively more compact. The coast board of the settlement is about 
five miles, and its breadth from three to four miles. 

The total superficies of the three districts, forming the territory of 
Pondicherry is estimated in roimd numbers at 69,000 acres which, in 
consequence of the parcelment of which wo have above spoken, is 
scattered over a space of about 173,000 acres. 

These (69,000 acres) were appropriated in the following manner on 


the 1st January 1836 : — 

Cultivations of various sorts* 26,200 acres. 

Grain 17,970 „ 

Woods 6,170 „ 

/ Occupied by houses 1,580 „ 

Fallow land, , , , I Waste lands.. 10,200 „ 

Public estates 6,880 „ 


Total 69,000 


The coast is flat and sandy. The soil in this district is composed 
in part of argillaceous earth, more or less mixed with sand, and in part 
of very Kght sandy earth. These different sorts of earths only become 
productive from constant irrigation. 

One river only traverses the territory of Pondicherry, it takes the 
name of Gingy or Ariancoupam, which is, that of a village situated 
near its mouth. It has its source at about 62 miles in the interior, 
and is only navigable during four months in the year, and only then 
for small flat bottom boats. A canal for the conveyance of the waters 
of the Gingy was constructed a few years ago, it traverses nearly the 
whole of the territory of VaUanore ; a rivulet called Coudouv^ar is 
after the Ariancoupam river, the only water-course in the territory of 
Pondicherry, which deserves to be mentioned. 

In the three districts, there are 60 artificial tanks of various sizes. 
The two most considerable are situated in the districts of YaUanore 
and Bahour. The first is 1,852 acres in superficies, of which one- 
third is in the English territory, and the second is 1,730 acres. These 
two tanks and especially the first, are very valuable for the irrigation 
of the lands in their vicinity. There are eleven principal springs, 
which also furnish the cultivator with the means of irrigation. 
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contemplatiotL to render the territory belonging to each power res- 
pectively more compact. The coast hoard of the settlement is about 
five miles, and its breadth from three to four miles. 

The total superficies of the three districts, forming the territory of 
Pondicherry is estimated in round numbers at 69,000 acres which, in 
consequence of the parcelment of which we have above spoken, is 
scattered over a space of about 173,000 acres. 

These (69,000 acres) were appropriated in the following manner on 


the 1st January 1836 : — 

Cultivations of various sorts 26,200 acres. 

Grain 17,970 „ 

Woods 6,170 „ 

/ Occupied by houses 1,580 „ 

Fallow land. , , , I Waste lands 10,200 „ 

• PubHc estates 6,880 „ 


Total, . , , , . 69,000 


The coast is flat and ^andy. The soil in this district is composed 
in part of argillaceous earth, more or less mixed with sand, and in part 
of very light sandy earth. These different sorts of earths only become 
productive from constant irrigation. 

One river only traverses the territory of Pondicherry, it takes the 
name of Gingy or Ariancoupam, which is, that of a village situated 
near its mouth. It has its source at about 62 miles in the interior, 
and is only navigable during four months in the year, and only then 
for small flat bottom boats. A canal for the conveyance of the waters 
of the Gingy was constructed a few years ago, it traverses nearly the 
whole of the territory of Vallanore ; a rivulet called Coudouvear is 
after the Ariancoupam river, the only water-course in the territory of 
Pondicherry, which deserves to be mentioned. 

In the three districts, there are 60 artificial tanks of various sizes. 
The two most considerable are situated in the districts of Vallanore 
and Bahour. The first is 1,852 acres in superficies, of which one- 
third is in the English territory, and the second is 1,730 acres. These 
two tanks and especially the first, are very valuable for the irrigation 
of the lands in their vicinity. There are eleven principal springs, 
which also furnish the cultivator with the means of irrigation. 
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Karical 

Is situated on tlie Coromandel Coast, in tlie province of Tanjore 
in 10® 55’ N. Latitude, and 79® 44’ 16” E. Longitude, Or, M., at 
about 6 miles to tlie south from the Danish Settlement of Tranque- 
bar. It stands about one mile and a half from the mouth of one of 
the branches of the Cauveryj which takes the name of Arselar, and 
of which the course is about 26 miles. This embouchure is entirely 
obstructed during the dry season, no vessel can then pass it, but when 
the rains swell the waters of the Oauvery, the bar of sand formed at 
the mouth is removed, and the navigation remains open from the 
month of August, to February and March ; small vessels flat bottomed 
can then take in cargo off the town. 

The territory of Karical is divided into five districts containing 
108 villages, the principal of which are Karical, Tirnelar, NeUajen- 
door, Kedoogadoo and Kotchery. • 

The total superficies of the five districts is 39,985 acres which were 


thus divided on the 1st January 1836 : — 

Acres. 

Cultivated lands, 21,030 

The villages of concession* 1,512 

Eice grounds 3,010 

Land uncultivated for want of water 4,340 

Woods and thickets 208 

Salt marshes 87 

Lands uncultivated, occupied by habitations... . 2,230 
Public lands 7,568 


The soil of Karical is very fertile, particularly that of the four dis- 
tricts of Timelar, JSfellajendoor, Nedoogadoo, and Kotchery. It is 
watered by six small rivers, which are as many branches of the Oau- 
very. These rivers periodically overflow their banks, thus fertOizing 
the country they spread over ; fourteen principal canals and their 
branches afford the necessary means of irrigation to cultivation. 


ITanaon or Tatiam.. 

The factory of Yanaon is situated in 16® 43’ IST. Latitude, and 
83® 11’ 16” E. Longitude, Gr. M., [at about 24 miles south-east of 
Eajahmundry. Built on the spot where the river of Coringa and 

' * villages called of concession are lands held under different titlos, some paying no 
others a duty ox quit rent in money, Theso lands arc pcxfecfly cultivated and are 
proprietors. They are equiyedont to what aro termed Enam lands 
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the Godayery separate, tke town is bounded on tbe east and soutL. by 
one and the other of these two rivers. 

The territory dependant on it extends along the Godavery, to the 
east and west of the river Coringa, for a length of about 6 miles ; in 
breadth it varies from 390 yards to If mile. The Godavery discharges 
itself into the sea at 9 miles south of the town of Yanaon. Its mouth 
is obstructed by sand banks, which prevent the entrance of ships. 
The Coringa river, which also disembogues itself into the sea, has, on 
the contrary, a deep bed which at spring tides allows vessels of 350 tons 
to ascend it as high as the English establishment of Coringa, and 
those of 200 tons, to proceed as far as Yanaon. 

The total superficies of the territory of Yanaon is 8,147 acres, which 
were divided in the following manner on the 1st January 1836 : — 


Acres. 

Land under cultivation. ..... , , 4,310 

Woods and forests. ... 862 

Waste and uncultivated land 215 

Public estates. 2,760 


Total 8,147 


The soil is suj0S.ciently fertile, and abundance of rice is cultivated. 

Lodge of MmuUpafam . — Of the extensive French territory, of 
which the city of Masulipatam was formerly the capital, there only 
remains to France, at present in the city, one lodge, with a right of 
hoisting the French flag there. This lodge is not occupied at present 
by any Frenchmen. The chief of the factory of Yanaon places there 
only a Native overseer with an assistant. 

A village named Francepett, situated about 2 miles to the north- 
west of Masulipatam, and two pieces of land, of which one is situated 
about one mile from the same city, depend on the French lodge at 
Masulipatam. (Vide Masulipatam.) 


niahe. 

The factory of Mah4 is situated in the district of Malabar, in 10® 
42’ N. Latitude, and 75® 38’ 16’^ E. Longitude, G. M. The town is 
situated on the coast on the right bank, and close to the mouth of a 
small river navigable for boats of 60 and 70 tons, to a distance of 
two or three leagues into the interior. The entrance to this river is 
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closed by rocks ; and skips, howeyer small they may be, cannot enter 
if. JSTevertheless as it is deep at its mouth, labour and skill could, 
no doubt, remove the obstacles. 

The total superficies of the actual territory of Mabe, such as was 
restored to the French in 1817, is 1,445 acres, divided in the follow- 


ing manner : — 

Acres. 

Lands under cultivation 1,329 

Public lands. , , , 116 

Total 1,446 


The Factory at Calicut — ^At a distance of 30 miles S. S. E. of Mabe, 
and on tbe same coast, is found tbe Indo-Englisb town of Calicut, 
wbere France possesses one lodge. This lodge is only occupied by a 
watebman. 


Chandernagore 

Is situated in Bengal, in 22® 51^ Latitude, and 88® 29' 

36" E. Longitude, G. M. Built on tbe right bank of tbe Hoogbly, 
at about 20 miles above Calcutta, Cbandernagore stands at tbe end 
of a beautiful reach formed by tbe river. Tbe town is small, its few 
streets are generally regular, some of tbe bouses on tbe river side are 
not without elegance. 

The territory of Cbandernagore, of which tbe superficies is reckon- 
ed about 2,330 acres, encloses a few small villages. 

Lodges of Balasore, Dacca, Cossimhazar, Patna and Joiigdia, — These 
five lodges are no longer occupied. 

Factory of Surat— 1Mb factory, situated in tbe Indo-Englisb town 
of tbe same name in 21® 11' N, Latitude, and 73® T 11" E. Longi- 
tude, was occupied in 1819, by a French agent, who died in 1823, 
and who has not been replaced on account of the total cessation of 
tbe commercial relations which France bad formerly with this coun- 
try. One or two watchmen only occupy it at present. 

The French have also a factory at Muscat, and another at Mocha, 
but of no importance whatever. 

III. — Population. 

population of tbe French establishments in India is composed : 
1st. Of Europeans and descendants of Europeans. 
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2nd. Of Topasses or persons weai’ing hats, a mixed population, 
arising from the union of Europeans, and particularly Portuguese, 
with the Natiye women ; or of Indians who have renounced their caste. 

3rd. Of Indians or free aborigines. 

Ifotwithstanding some slaves are to be found in the French estab- 
lishments of India, the number is not known, but is, and has always 
been small, although slavery existed legally in French India, as in 
other colonies. This number, nevertheless, is diminishing daily.* 

The Native population of the French establishments resemble* so 
completely that of the surrounding British territories, in manners, 
customs, religion and sect, that it is unnecessary hero to enter into 
any particular details. 

In 1840, the total population of the French establishments in India 
was reckoned at 171,217 individuals. 

IV. — Govekisment AiSTD Admixistkatiox. 

The organization of the Government and administration of the French 
establishments in India have been provisionally regulated irt its details 
by various local acts, made in conformity to Ministerial instructions 
and orders addressed at different periods to the Government at Pondi- 
cherry. The Governor of Pondicherry has a council, consisting of the 
Ordonnateur, the Provenseur General, and the Controleur Colonial. 
The heads of the Church are the Bishop of Drusipare, and the Pr^f^t 
Apostolique. Justice is administered by two Courts, viz., the Tribunal 
de premiere instance, and the Court Imperiale ; the latter is a Court 
of Appeal. The Police duties are carried on by two Juges de Paix 
and an Inspector : the senior Magistrate is termed Commissionaii'e de 
Police. 

The administrators (charges die service) of Chandernagore, Karical, 
Mah6 and Yanaon, are placed under the authority of the Governor, 
who resides at Pondicherry, and to whom is confided the general Go- 
vernment of the French Possessions in India, f 

* The first Article of the resolution of the ropresontativo Colonial Assembly of the 
French establishments in India, dated 16th October 1792, directs “that from the 1st No- 
vember 1792, it is forbidden to all IVenchmon, strangers of the country or Natives to pur- 
chase or offer for sale, to sell or export any person of either sex of whatever Asiatic nation 
or Indian caste he may be, in the French establishments in India ; and to Notaries and 
others to make out deeds ; it is not intended to eompiisc in the limits of the present article 
the slaves acquired before the named day, the 1st November 1792, of whom the proprietors 
will bo fi:co to dispose.” 

t By an Ordinance of the King of the French, dated October 31, 1840, the salaries and 
emoluments of tbo principal functionanes of tho French establishments in India are fixed 
ns follows : — ^Thc Governor of the Colony is to have 40,000 f. a year, without any other 
cmolmnonts than a free residence in the Goyernment House at Pondicherry ; the furniture 
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They receive their orders from him, and render him an account of 
their acts. 

The Governor can call to the Privy Council any of the public func- 
tionaries or such of the inhabitants as may appear able to enlighten 
his deliberations. 

Troojps. — Ttvo companies attached to the 1st Marine Regiment of 
Infantry, are divided amongst the French establishments in India ; 
they consist of 276 non-commissioned officers and privates, who are 
commanded by six European officers. 

Cliurclu — There existed formerly in the French establishments in 
India, two distinct Ecclesiastical Missions, the Mission of Capuchins, 
and the Malabar Mission. 

The Mission of Capuchins was charged with the ordinary service of 
worship, and formed the true colonial clergy, and the Mission of Ma- 
labar instituted for the conversion of the Natives, was intrusted to the 
association of Mmions EtrangeresJ^ 

The Mission of Capuchins ceased to exist at Pondicherry at tho 
time when the religious congregations were suppressed in France ; 
and since that period the clergy is composed of a mixture of Ecclesi- 
astics belonging to the Missions of Italian and Portuguese Capuchins 
or to the association of the French ^‘Missions EtmngeresJ' The Supe- 
rior of the French Missions Etrangeres^^ in India resides at Pondi- 
cheriy, (where an Apostolic Preffit has been instituted), and has now 
the title of the Bishop of Drusipar. 

V. — Geneeal Legislation. 


The Flench establishments in India, continue to be governed by 
warrants from the emperor. 

The civil code, the code of civil procedure, the commercial code, 
and the penal code, have been promulgated at Pondicherry by a loc^l 
Act, dated the 6th January 1819. The orders respecting the criminal 
code were promulgated there by a local resolution, dated the 21st 
April 1825, with modifications on certain points, of which the most 
important concern the court of assizes and the jury. 

The laws to be followed for the acceptance of gifts and legacies, in 

^ense of ^lony. Chefs du seryico of tho different 

12 oon f Coimnissaiy of Marmo, who is chief of the adminis- 

^ the Colonial Inspector, 8,000f., 

of nfiio-r o ’ i’ ^ A oil i^ose fonctionanes aro to have fttmishod hoxisos, firoe 

ToawTrt flawr emolmamte, Iko CtoTemor is allowed 12,000 f, for bis outfit. 
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favor of the Churcli, of the poor and the public establishments, are 
determined for India, as for the other colonies. 

A royal ordonnmxce^^ authorises the Grovernment to decree on the 
acceptance of gifts and legacies, to the value of 3,000 francs. 

VI. — JimiciAL OKG.oizATio]sr AND Adivitnustration op Justicqe. 

The J udicial organization and administration of justice in the French 
establishments in India, are at present regulated by Royal ordinances. 

In the .actual state of things, justice is rendered in French India by 
one Royal Court, tribunals of the first instance, and tribunals of peace. 

The Privy Council of Pondicherry takes cognizance as Council of 
Debates, on all affairs which fall under the head of debates. 

The Justice of Peace and Tribunal of Police have been organised 
in the secondary establishments by various local acts, and in the last 
place by orders bearing date 20th August 1830, for Chandemagore ; 
23d October 1827, for Karical; 2d February 1829, for Tanaon. 
Whilst for Mahe, it has been established since its re-occupation. 

By a local Act of the 3d October 1827, a Consultative Committee 
of Indian Jurisprudence was created at Pondicherry. The object of 
this Institution was to coUect information respecting the laws and cus- 
toms of the Natives. 

YII. — ^Finances. 

Formerly the sale of salt was free in the French establishments, 
and the monopoly of the manufacture of opium and the exportation of 
saltpetre formed branches of the public revenue. France enjoyed this 
monopoly in virtue of concessions made to her by the Princes of the 
country, and exercised it at the breaking out of the war in 1778. 
Various changes occurred in these matters, but they stand fixed by 
the Convention of the 7th March 1815, as follows : — 

1st. That France should have 300 cases of opium, at the average 
price brought at the periodical public sales at Calcutta. 

2nd. That in compensation for the exclusive privilege made over 
to the English Grovernment, to purchase at a fixed price the salt in 
excess of the wants for the consumption of the French establishments 
in India, they should annually receive, at Madras or Calcutta, the 
sum of four lacs of rupees. 

3rd. That France reserves, as formerly, the right to export annu- 
aUy from Bengal as much as 18,000 maunds of saltpetre. 

The French sell annually to the highest bidder the privilege which 
they possess with regard to opium. 

B. I 
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With reference to the salt, instead of making the salt, and deliver- 
ing to the English all that exceeds the local home consumption, an 
arrangement was entered into between the Q-overnment of Pondi- 
cherry and that of Madras on the 13th May 1818, by which the 
Erench renounced for 15 years the right to make salt for the follow- 
ing considerations : — 

1, An annual indemnity of 4,000 Pagodas to be divided between 
the proprietors of the former salt pans of Pondicherry and Karical. 

2. An arrangement entered into by the Enghsh Government to 
deliver at the making price, the quantity of salt required for the use 
and consumption of the inhabitants. 

This Convention having expired on the 18th of May 1833, it has 
been settled between the two Governments, that it should continue in 
TPorce without further renewal, leaving it, however, at the option of 
either party to annul the engagement at any time. 


Femnal Exz^enditim. 

Francs, c. Co.’s Rs. 

Colonial GoTcnunent 80,820 00 32,830 

Maiine Dopartmont 93,035 48 37,215 

Duties of the Port 0,284 62 2,514 

Boai-d of Health 21,471 62 8,688 

Public Instruction 29,616 56 11,806 

Financial 67,720 36 27,089 

Church 9,222 72 8,688 

luOickl 126,130 68 60,452 

Police 34,402 18 13,760 

Bridges and Canals 20,700 CO 8,280 

Jails, &c 16,949 19 6,380 

Dirers Agents 15,168 80 6,068 

Bspenscs resembling pay 28,000 00 11,200 

Pay to tho two companies of troops 90,366 71 36,146 

Hospitals, Medicines, &c., for the poor and prisoners 4,100 00 1,640 

Rations given to Invalid Sepoys employed on duty 900 00 360 


Total 643,794 71 257,616 


Zdbour and Supplies, 

Labour and Stores 99,000 00 39,600 

Stores and work, separate from those for the pubHc works 18,140 00 7,256 

IPoiehase of lands, rent for establishments, and houses 26,261 97 10,600 

charges 6,370 00 2,648 


Total 149,761 9 7 59,904 
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Dhers Esipciises, 

Transport of letters and journals 3,727 40 1,490 

Ligktmg up the “ corps de garde, prisons, and light-hoiisc at 

Pondicherry 2,688 50 1,076 

Judicial charges, &c., prison fees, &c 12,347 73 4,939 

Belief and compensation to many 77,423 13 30,970 

Encouragement to cultiration and industry 18,000 00 7,200 

Supplies in favour of different establishment of utility, &c. . . . 11,389 83 4,555 

Sundry expenses 70,390 73 28,156 


Total 195,967 32 78,386 


General Mxpensc for 1838» 

Francs, c. Bupees. 

Personal 643,794 71 2,57,513 

Materiel 345,729 29 1,38,291 


Total 989,524 00 3,95,809 


The following Table gives tbe detail of local receipts for 1838, for 
eacb. of tbe EstabHshments.* 


Nature of receipts. 

Pondi- I Chander- 
cherry. nagoro. 

Karical. 

Mahe. 

Yanaon. 

Total. 

DiILECT CoNTRIBUTIONS.t 
Tax on Houses, f 

/. 



/• f- 
679 10 
267 14 

1 

/. 

579 10 
• 7,010 13, 

Various petty taxes 

Total 

5,776 67 

t 


876 44 

6,776 61 



936 12 



Indibbct Contbtbtjtion. 
Various duties received hy 
the Begistrar of the Tri- 
bunals, (as fiefs and Ma- 
norial duties, duty on 
the sale of moveables, 
duties on civil questions, 
and surmons in criminal 

cases.) 

Manifest, Anchorage and 

Light House duties 

Tax on liquors (Arrack 

farm, &c. &c.) 

Duty on letters, and tax 
on passports '. . . 

/. e . 

6,i70 08 

7,749 20 

79,926 00 

499 36 

117,290 00 

/. c. 

1,711 20 

f c . 

2,143 90 

531 62 

14,092 90 

/• 

119-66 

142 72 

670 08 

5,148 00 

• 

/• C . 

10,444 84 

8,423 54 

09,836 98 

499 35 

224,315 60 

18,438 70 

14j402 40 

Various Monopolies (farm 
for the sale of Salts, of 
Betel, Bang, Ganja, &c.) 

Government privilege on 
the purchase of the 300 
cases of Opium 

66,000 00 

18,438 70 

35,212 80 

1,584 00 

4,228 80 

Various indirect duties, 
stamps, measures of grain, 
rights of passage across ri- 
vers, fisheries, &c 

7,503 20 

4,485 60 

1,780 00 

633 60 

Total 

219,437 83 

86,149 90 

56,466 82 

4,296 46 

10,010 40 

3,76,361 41 


* The current value of tho Company's Bnpee, may he rated at 2 fr. 50 c. ; the intrinsic 
value is 2 fr. 41 c. 

t At Mahe houses and other unmoveablo property do not pay any impost ; land, &c. soli 
more advantageously there than in the English territories. 

t All the various petty taxes, &c. for this place are iucluded under the title of “ general 
form of rights «wid at Qhaadernagor^j*' imderthQ head “Estates, and Land 

Beyenues/' 
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Vin.— Pboprieiaky Eigbcts— O uLTIVATIOlT, &c. 


M the Imds in the Pondicherry territories are the property of the 

oTereig^, but at Eaneal the lands are the sole property of those who 
possess tnem. 
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made at this establishment, are mucli esteemed; and obtain higher prices 
than the same sort made elsewhere. 

The value of the different cottons exported in 1835, amounted to 
2,653,401 francs, but of the above amount one-eighth only is the 
value of the cloths made at Pondicherry, the remainder is for cloths 
brought from the English territories. The same may be said of Kari- 
cal, where cloths of the same description as at Pondicherry are ma- 
nufactured, and from whence, in 1835, the exports amounted to 
657,249 francs. 

There are docks at Karical, where a number of small craft are 
built ; and even vessels of 250 and 300 tons are sometimes built there. 

The cloths of Tanaon are also good, but the raw materials are in 
the first instance, drawn from the British territories, where a duty is 
levied, which weighs heavily on this branch of manufacture. In 1835, 
the value of cloths exported from Yanaon amounted to 43,201 

X. — COIOIEIICE. 

The commerce of India within itself was at one period of great 
advantage to the Prench, and rendered Pondicherry a flourishing 
place ; but the English East India Company, in consequence of the 
privileges obtained by it, fixed too high a duty on all that is imported 
into the British possessions from those of the French, and especially 
such as is conveyed in French vessels, so that commerce in these es- 
tablishments is at a stand. No modification was made by the naviga- 
tion treaty concluded on the 26th January 1826, between England 
and France. 

Anterior to 1826, the commercial relations of Pondicherry with 
Bourbon, afforded the former a profitable trade in blue cloths, soap, 
candles, &c. But the 20 per cent duty ordered from home, to be col- 
lected on cloths at Bourbon, have put a stop to the trade. The mea- 
sure alluded to was adopted to advance the commerce of the mother 
country, but experience has proved that the cotton cloths imported to 
Bourbon from India, intended for the clothing of the blacks, are an 
object of primary importance to that colony, and which cannot be 
replaced by any cloth manufactured in France, whilst it is in no way 
lww)ed to the industry of the metropolis, the cotton produce of 
which k also bujrthened with heavy duties. The Government, how-^ 
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ever, is at present occupied in finding somfe means to modify this act 
of the legislation. 

With the exception of the above articles, and some other products 
of India, such as silk, (not raw), silk stuffs, Cashmere shawls, tissues 
of hair and wool, porcelain, earthenware, paper, and hats of straw and 
silk, the admission of which in Bourbon is prohibited, the merchan- 
dise of India which is imported there on French vessels, pay a duty 
of 6 per cent, on their value ; but rice, wheat, grains, woods for naval 
or civil purposes, animals, gold and silver, are admitted into the island 
free of all duties. 

The imports from Bourbon to Pondicherry in 1835, amounted to 
28,459 francs, and the exports from the French Settlements amounted 
to 1,084,558 francs. 

The commerce between India and France is necessarily confined to 
such articles as are necessary for home consumption or home manu- 
factures, and which in Europe cannot be otherwise obtained in sufB.- 
cient quantities, or at equally moderate prices, such as spices, raw 
silks, fine wools of Cashmere, pewter, lac, sandal wood, opium, indigo, 
camphor, benzoin, &o. The French establishments cannot of them- 
selves furnish but a very small quantity of these articles, which are 
almost impossible to be obtained from the British establishments, in 
consequence of the duties fixed on them by the East India Company. 
On the other hand, the Grovernment refuse to admit into France the 
manufactures of their establishments at a cheap rate, these are only 
received in the French ports as an in mirej^oty^ and the blue cloths 
sent from Pondicherry, have no other exit, than their re-exportation, 
which is chiefly made to the west coast of Africa, where articles to 
the value of two millions of francs are annually sent. 

In consequence of this state of things, the exports into the French 
establishments from France, do not amount to much, and do not ex- 
ceed the exports. 

Since the last repossession of their establishments by the French, 
their ports have been exempted from import or export duties. The 
home Q-overnment have not thought proper to put in force, in these 
establishments, the exclusive regulations to which the commerce of 
the other French colonies are subjected. The following is a table 
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showing the commerce of the French establishments in India with 
France, from 1821 to 1836. 


Tears. 

[mportation from the 
French Estahlish- 
mentsto France. 

Exportation from 
France to the French 
Establishments. 

Total. 

1821 

Special 
3,519,295 fs. 

COMMEECE. 

853,543 fs. 

4,372,838 fs. 

1822 

4,274,106 

694,588 

4,968,694 

1823 

5,603,651 

319,907 

5,923,558 

1824 

4,564,621 

388,459 

4,953,080 

1825 

6,503,039 

775,885 

7,278,924 

1826 

3,875,306 

989,286 

4,864,592 

1827 

4,099,244 

1,035,026 

5,134,270 

1828 

3,537,120 

473,863 

4,010,983 

1829 

576,054 

1,405,138 

1,981,192 

1830 

2,105,150 

43,567 

2,148,717 

1831 

2,511,913 

92,940 

2,004,833 

1832 

512,510 

30,092 

542,602 

1833 

119,403 

135,037 

253,440 

1834 

654,506 

276,491 

930,997 

1835 

167,601 

283,201 

450,802 

1836 

353,866 

231,694 

585,560 

Average of 16 




years. 

2,686,086 

501,794 

3,387,880 

1825 

General 
10,540,584 fs. 

Commerce. 
813,003 fs. 

11,353,589 fs. 

1826 

4,805,828 

1,002,346 

5,808,174 

1827 

4,208,533 

1,016,403 

5,224,936 

1828 

4,654,920 

470,191 

5,135,111 

1829 

926,962 

1,013,586 

1,940,548 

1830 

5,274,792 

6,435 

5,281,227 

1831 

3,723,270 

129,721 

3,852,991 

1832 

397,580 

91,696 

489,276 

Average of 12 




years. 

3,443,029 

■ 457,745 

3,900,274 
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Monies, Weights^ and MEASintES. 

rormerly tliere was a Mint at work at Pondicherry, which was 
established in 1836, and where Eupees and Fanams were coined from 
Piastres. 

Prom 1817, the period of its re-establishment, to 1830 when its 
working was tempomrily suspended, the average profit was 8,812 fs. 
yearly. 

In 1 830, it was obliged to suspend its operations, in consequence 
of the decrease of its profits, arising from the non-receipt into the 
British treasuries of the monies coined at Pondicherry, as well as the 
high rate demanded for the Piastres. 

But in consequence of the temporary closing of the Madi'as Mint, 
the Mint at Pondicherry was again put into operation in 1837, and 
150,000 Eupees were coined during the first month, but on the 
re-opening of the Madras Mint, this activity diminished. 

The coins used and received are similai* to those in cnculation in 
other parts of India. 

XII. — Establishments oe Public Utility. 

ooZ6*.— -There are ten establishments of public instruction in the 
French establishments, viz., at Pondicherry a school where BngHsh, 
Hindoostanee and Malabar, are taught to young Europeans, who are 
admitted into the service afterwards. A College, under the charge of 
the Missionaries, where Eeading, Writing, Grammar, Ehetoric, Latin, 
English, Hindoostanee, Malabar, Arithmetic, Geometry and Draw- 
ing, G-eography and History, are taught. There are eight Professors or 
Masters, and 30 or 40 scholars. There are six free scholarships re- 
served for youths whose parents are too poor to pay for their education. 
Further to afford means of instruction to the young Creoles of 
Pondicherry, four scholarships are reserved in the Eoyal College of 
France, and bestowed on those who evince the greatest aptitude. 

There is a Charity school for Native children of all classes, (Pariahs 
excepted), and all ages, who are taught Arithmetic, Malabar, Gentoo, 
French, &c. But that Pariahs, Christians, and Hindoos, may also have 
the advantage of education,* there is a school exclusively for them. 
There is also a Military school to teach the sepoys their exercise. 
There is a girls^ school under the direction of the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph de Cluny, where every necessary instruction is given to young 

ladies. Besides this, the sisters have under their charge a Charity 

s 1 
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Monies^ Weights, and Measttbes. 

Formerly tliere was a Mint at work at Pondickerry, wliich was 
establisked in 1836, and wkere Rupees and Panams were coined from 
Piastres. 

Prom 1817, tke period of its re-establishment, to 1830 when its 
working was tempoi*arily suspended, the average profit was 8,812 fs. 
yearly. 

In 1830, it was obliged to suspend its operations^ in consequence 
of the decrease of its profits, arising from the non-receipt into the 
British treasuries of the monies coined at Pondicherry, as well as the 
high rate demanded for the Piastres. 

But in consequence of the temporary closing of the Madi’as Mint, 
the Mint at Pondicherry was again put into operation in 1837, and 
150,000 Rupees were coined during the first month, but on the 
re-opening of the Madras Mnt, this activity diminished. 

The coins used and received are similar to those in chculation in 
other parts of India. 

XII. — Establishments oe Public Utility. 

Schools , — ^There are ten establishments of public instruction in the 
Prench establishments, viz., at Pondicherry a school where English, 
Hindoostanee and Malabar, are taught to young Europeans, who are 
admitted into the service afterwards. A College, under the charge of 
the Missionaries, where Reading, Writing, Grammar, Rhetoric, Latin, 
English, Hindoostanee, Malabar, Arithmetic, Geometry and Draw- 
ing, Geography and History, are taught. There are eight Professors or 
Masters, and 30 or 40 scholars. There are six free scholarships re- 
served for youths whose parents are too poor to pay for their education- 

Purther to afford means of instruction to the young Creoles of 
Pondicherry, four scholarships are reserved in the Royal College of 
France, and bestowed on those who evince the greatest aptitude. 

There is a Charity school for Native children of all classes, (Pariahs 
excepted), and all ages, who are taught Arithmetic, Malabar, Gentoo, 
Prench, &c. But that Pariahs, Christians, and Hindoos, may also have 
the advantage of education* there is a school exclusively for them. 

There is also a Military school to teach the sepoys their exercise. 

There is a girls^ school under the direction of the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph de Cluny, where every necessary instruction is given to young 

ladies. Besides this, the sisters have under their charge a Charity 

s 1 
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school for the daughters of Topasses^ who do not work at the public 
manufactories. 

There is a Charity school for Malabar Christians, Mnssnlmen, &c., 
at Karical as at Pondicherry, and one also at Chandernagore. 

Worhshoj^s , — ^As the Topasses have not ’ generally the means of 
sending their children to the College at Pondicherry, it has been 
thought necessary to establish Charity workshops, which are called 
Pubhc Workshops.^^ Here white or the issue of white persons and 
Topasses of both sexes, from the age of 10 to 30, who are bom or 
have been domiciled for six years in the territory of Pondicherry, 
and who find it impossible to find subsistence, are admitted and are 
set to work on the trade for which they show the greatest aptitude. 
Children and persons under 20 years of age, are taught to read, &c., 
in the schools attached to those workshops. The girls^ workshops, 
&c., are separated from those of the hoys, and are under the direction 
of the Sisters of Saint Joseph de Cluny. ^ 

The workmen and women of all classes receive a ration of rice, and 
a small salary, which varies from 10 to 80 centimes daily. Besides 
this, three quarters of the net produce of their work (deducting the 
value of the materials employed) are given to the persons who per- 
formed the work. The sick are also rationed and paid during the 
time they are unable to work. 

Sospital, There is no hospital at Pondichex’ry, but a house has 
beeu established as a depot where persons who require to be treated 
with skill or to undergo operations are admitted. 

Botanical Qa/rdm,~TbiB garden was prospering some years back, 
but it was nearly totally destroyed by a storm in 1830, since which the 
Grovernxnent have determined to do away with it, as its utility was 
not equivalent to the expenses required for its re-establishment and 
maintenance. 

Public Library . — -A Library was formed at Pondicherry in 1827, 
and is daily open to the public at certain hours. 

^ Government Press . — There is a Government printing press at Pon- 
dicherry, where the public Acts, &c., are* printed. Private persons 
can also have works printed there. 
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TRiCHIMOPOLY. 

An inland district of the Carnatic^ bounded on the north by Salem 
and South Arcot ; east by Tanjore and part of South Areot ; south by 
the Tondiman Rajah^s Territory and Madura ; and west by Coim- 
batore and Salem. 





The chief places are Trichiiiopoly (to be noticed hereafter), Bering- 
am, Laulgoody, Poovalore, Moosery, Xoolitully, Torriore, Arrialore, 
and WoodiarpoUiem. But with the exception of the first two, none 
of these places has a population of above 5,000 souls. The three last 
named places were formerly capitals of PoUiums j but the descend- 
ants of the chiefs of those days, now only hold a few villages on in- 
dependent tenure. 

The western part of the district presents the appear- 
ance of a high plain intersected by the river Cauvery, 
towards which it slopes from the north and south. The country is 
open, bare of trees and rocky, with a few craggy eminences protruding 
from the surface. Bordering the river the land is flat for about a 
mile on each bank, highly cultivated by irrigation, and abounding in 
cocoanut plantations. The Torriore talook drained by the lyaur river 
and extending N. N. W. towards Salem has a less naked aspect, and is 
bounded on the west by the Oolaymalley hills belonging to Salem, and 
on the east by the Putchaymalleys, the only range included in Trichi- 
nopoly. These hills are from 1,200 to 1,500 feet high, inhabited and 
cultivated but somewhat feverish and unhealthy. Further eastward 
the country is very open but more undulating, and in WoodiarpoUiem 
talook again becomes Eat with a great extent of jungle and fine 
clumps of trees, chiefly the tamarind and elloopa. Prom a point about 
12 miles west of the town of Trichinopoly the alluvial and irrigated 
lands spread out to a great bi^eadth. 

To the west and south of Trichinopoly the predominating rock is 
granite, the lower rock trap or greenstone. The rocks are either dis- 
tinctly stratified with rounded summits or are dispersed in large de- 
tached tabular masses. Beds of laterite are met with near Trichino- 
poly and thence eastward towards the town of Vellum in Tanjore, and 
again S. W. towards Madura andDindigul. Laterite is also observed 
on the north bank of theColeroon bordering onW oodiarpoUiem talook, 
^d ^so in some parts of Arrialore, The northern part of the district 
is chiefly remarkable forfossiliferous rocks, sandstone and limestone, 
dispersed in inclined strata and containing innumerable marine shells.* 
The r^ge of these rocks continues between the Ooleroon and Vellaur 
river in South Arcot. The formation appears to extend over from 
300 to 400 square miles. It is quarried in some places, and slabs for 


# account of South ^cot, page 30S. 



tables and teapoys are made fi*om the fossiliferous stone. Nodular 
limestone or kunkar is abundant in the district, and slaty basalt ; also 
magnesite in the Pntchaymalley hills. The soils of the uplands are 
chiefly of a red colour, sandy and poor. The black cotton soil, and 
the laterite clay, prevail in 'Woodiarpolliem and Arrialore talooks. 
Sterile clay containing soda is also to be found. The soil of the low 
irrigated land south of the Cauvery and Ooleroon is moderately fer- 
tile, but that of the northern talooks is not very productive. 

The river Cauvery enters the district at its western boundary, its 
breadth being about 1,200 yards from bank to bank. About twelve * 
miles west of the town of Trichinopoly, the river is intersected by 
the island, as it is termed, of Seringham ; and from this point the 
northern branch assumes the name of the Ooleroon, the southern keeps 
that of the Cauvery.* The former branch flows on with little change 
tin it enters the sea at Devicottah near Porto Novo ; the latter after 
entering the Tanjore province is broken up into innumerable ramifi- 
cations which spread over the whole alluvial Delta, and render it a 
scene of unmatched fertility. 

Where the Cauvery separation takes place at the west end of Se- 
ringham, a work of considerable magnitude and importance was erect- 
ed some years ago, known as the upper annicut.^^ The plan will 
show the scale. This work though situated within the Trichinopoly 
district, was designed for the benefit of Tanjore. The southern branch 
of the river, or the Cauvery, flowing by the town of Trichinopoly, ir- 
rigates almost the whole of the fertile province of Tanjore, while the 
northern branch, the Coleroon, is of comparatively little use for irri- 
gation. For many years past it had been observed that the bed of 
the Coleroon was gradually deepening, while that of the other branch 
was rising ; and the effect of the change was constantly increasing 
difficulty in securing sufficient water in the Cauvery for the irrigation 
of Tanjore. From the very commencement of the British possession 
of the country, this difficulty had been felt; and one of the ablest 
Engineers, Colonel Caldwell, predicted in 1803 that in the course of 
not many years the Cauvery would be dry and Tanjore ruined. Vari- 
ous expedients were adopted from time to time to arrest the evil, 
but with only partial and temporary effects ; and the consummation 
foretold by Colonel Caldwell seemed impending. At this juncture 

* To the west of Seringham it is known as the Agunda” (or hroad) Cauvery, bnt after 
the separation, it is simply called the Cauvery. 
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Captain (now Colonel) A. T. Cotton^ of tlie Engineers, proposed an 
annicut across the head of the Coleroon ; such a work was accord- 
ingly constructed in 1836, and it has completely answered the import- 
ant end in view. Not only was the downward progress of Tanjore 
arrested, but signal improvement has followed ; the irrigation was 
rendered both more abundant and less fluctuating, and both the Govern^ 
ment revenue from the province and the prosperity of its inhabitants, 
have attained a higher point than at any former time. 

Some years after the annicut came into operation, its effect was 
^ found to be even too powerM ; the bed of the Cauvery river was be- 
ing deepened, and if was feared that ultimately the quantity of water 
poured into Tanjore would be too great. To avert this danger, an anni- 
cut or dfl.Tn on a level with the bed, was constructed in 1845 across the 
head of the Cauvery. This prevents the lowering of the bed ; and by 
means of this, and of the undersluices in the upper Coleroon annicut, 
the river is now effectually under command. 

Althongh thus built solely for the advantage of Tanjore, the an- 
nicut did incidentally benefit Trichinopoly also. The Laulgoody 
talook is watered by the Coleroon, and its principal channels being 
now taken off at the annicut, are better and more certainly supplied 
than before. The Oonaud talook again is watered by the Cauvery 
below the point of separation, and thus shares in the benefit obtained 
by Tanjore. 

The whole annicut across the Coleroon, and excluding the sole or 
flooring across the Cauvery, consists of three parts, as shown in the 
plan, being, broken by two islands, one 70, the other 50 yards wide. 
The south part is 282 yards in length, the centre 350, and the north 
122. Total including the islands 874 yards;’ or, exclusive of the 
intervening islands, the clear length of the annicut itself is 754 
yards. It is simply a plain brick wall six feet thick, and seven feet 
Hgh; the crown being covered with cut stone, to resist^the friction 
of the water and sand passing over it. It is founded on two rows of 
wells sunk nine feet below the bed of the river, and protected from 
the over&Il by an apron or pavement of out stone from 21 to 4oVeet 
broad, the outer edge of which rests as a foundation on a single row 
; sand further is secured as an exterior defence by a second 
^x to ten yards wide, formed of large masses of rough 
stdTO, in loosely without cement of any kind, A similar work 



of rougli stone extends along tl^e entire front or upper side^ to protect 
the foundation of the body of the annicut. 

There are 24 sluices distributed at unequal distances along the weir, 
the largest being 7 by 2 feet, which are very effectual in keeping 
the bed of the river above the annicut free from accumulations of 
sand and mud. The sluices are connected by a narrow bridge of brick 
consisting of 62 arches of 33 feet span, and 6 feet rise. The piers 
of this structure, built on the annicut, are 6^ feet high and 5 feet 
thick. The breadth across the soffit of the arches is 8 feet 3 inches, 
and the roadway within the parapets is 6 feet 9 iuches. The object 
of constructing the bridge having been principally to secure access to 
the sluices during floods, and there being no great thoroughfare across 
the river at this point, a greater breadth of roadway was unnecessary, 
but the communication is very useful for foot passengers and cattle. 

The cost of this work fi‘om its construction in 1836 to the year 
1850, including all repairs, was about 200,000 Eupees or £20,000. 
The extent of land influenced by it is about 600,000 acres yielding a 
revenue of £300,000 annually, which is steadily increasing. 

The lower annicut is built across the same river in the Trichinopoly 
district, 60 milea further to the eastward. This work also though stand- 
ing within the Trichinopoly district, was not designed for its benefit, 
but for that of Tanjore and South Arcot, more particularly the latter. 
It was bmlt like the upper annicut, in 1836, and also under the advice 
of Colonel A. Cotton. The chief nse of it is to supply the Veeranum 
tank in South Arcot, and to water the two southern talooks of that 
Collectorate, Chellumbrum and Manargoody. 

The grand annicut as it is termed is an ancient work constructed 
by a former Sovereign of Tanjore, It is of the nature of a huge ca- 
lingala in the north bank of the Oanvery ; at a point about ten miles 
east of Trichinopoly. At this point the Cauvery had in very ancient 
times formed an escape for itself, through which a portion of its 
waters returned into the Coleroon, here considerably lower than the 
Cauvery. The closing of this outlet was necessary to the safety of 
Tanjore, when the irrigation of that province became general, and the 
grand annicut” was constructed for this purpose in very remote 
times. It was qnite successful, and is highly creditable to the ability 
of those who devised and executed such a work with such very infe- 
rior appliances of science and constructive art as they possessed. It 
is of just such elevation as to I'ctain the water to the height sufficient 
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for watering Tanjore^ while the sm*plus above that passes over it into 
the Coleroon. 

The Vellaur is another river of smaller dimensions than the Cauve- 
ry. It rises in the Salem district and forms the northern boundary of 
Trichinopoly for some distance ; after which it continues its course 
through South Arcot, discharging itself at Porto Novo very near the 
mouth of the Coleroon. 

The Amravutty joins the Cauvery at the western border of Trichi- 
nopoly. Its bed is 250 yards across. 

The lyaur after draining the Torriore valley falls into the Cauvery 
on its north bank just at the north end of the upper annicut. 

The Oorayaur^ and Arriaur flow through the Tondiman^s Country, 
and joiHithe Cauvery at the town of Trichinopoly. 

the Keviavettaur, Oopaur, Nundeyaur, are amongst other streams, 
petty tributaries of the Cauvery and Coleroon. 

Prom its central position the importance of the roads 
BKDa^s, &o. ^ district is very great, yet until lately they were 

as bad as any other. The southern road from Madras to Madura, Tin- 
nevelly and Travancore is now included as far as this station in the 
Kst of trunk roads, and is in course of construction. 


A good road has been made from the station of Trichinopoly 
to the Tanjore boundary; it was opened in 1849. Towards the 
west, the road along the right bank of the Cauvery towards Coim- 
batore and the Neilgherry HiUs has been greatly improved and is 
fully bridged. The road towards Salem and Bangalore along the left 
bank of the Cauvery is under construction, as is also that leading to 
Combaconum, so that in the course of a few years the communications 
of the district will probably be brought to a state of complete effici- 
ency, There are two fine bridges near Trichinopoly, leading to the 
town across the island of Seringham. The fiust pne approaching from 
Madras is that over the northern branch of the river or the Co- 
leroon, This bridge was opened in 1852. It is built of brick, with 
stone facings to the piers. There are 32 elliptic arches of 60 feet 
span, and 12 feet rise. The piers are 8 feet high and the same in 
thickness. The roadway is 26 feet wide, and the extreme length from 
wing to wing is 2,685 feet or a little more than half a mile. The cost 
was about 1^ lacs of Rupees. 


After crossing Seringham we come to the " Cauvery or southem^^ 
iftsdge the town, This was oponed in 1849, It is of 
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brick, and consists of 32 elliptic arclaes of 49 feet span, and 121 rise. 
The piers are feet high, and the roadway 25 feet wide. Total 
length 1,936 feet. It cost about one lac of Rupees. Bridges have 
also been built over the lyaur, Codamoorty and Coolyaur rivers. 

The most remarkable buildings are beyond doubt, the pagodas on 
the island of Seringham and on the rock of Trichinopoly described in 
another place. 

More than half the Revenue of Trichinopoly is derived from irri- 
gated land, the greater part of which is in the belt of low lying land 
along the Oauvery and Coleroon. This tract contains about 90,000 
acres of rich cultivation, of which 25,000 acres produce a double 
crop. The fields are watered by channels from the Oauvery or Cole- 
roon, the freshes of which come down about the end of May, so 
that the country is well supplied with water some months before the N. 
E. monsoon rains set in. The largest channel is theWeyacondan, the 
head of which is about 16 miles above or west of Trichinopoly, to which 
place it has an average breadth of 30 yards ; it runs on a very high 
level and supplies a large extent of land. The same channel fills a 
great number of reservoirs in the town of Trichinopoly, and affords 
the iohabitants their ordinary supply of water for domestic purposes, 
so that when, as sometimes occurs, its stream fails, the people are 
obKged to send to the Oauvery. After passing the fort, this stream 
continues in a very serpentine course, and with diminished volume to 
the eastward, and finally empties itself into a tank at about 15 miles 
distance. But in former times it extended much farther. Next in 
size and importance are the lyen and Paravully channels, which 
water the Laulgoody talook on the left hank of the Ooleroon, from 
which river they are derived ; being taken off at the upper annicut. 
These great water-courses require oontinnal attention and repair, in 
order to preserve them in an efidcient state ; for as they are on a much 
higher level and with less slope than the main river, they are liable 
to fill with mud and sand, specially at the points where they are 
crossed by torrents from the high grounds, where laxge dams are built. 
Sluices at the heads of aD the branch or minor channels regulate the 
supply of water, according to the extent of land in each village. The 
wet cultivation is, as elsewhere principally confined to rice ; but around 
Trichinopoly plantains are extensively grown. In Laulgoody and Tor-^ 
riore, sugar-cane receives some attention, but the quantity grown is 
not large, and the produce is converted only into jaggery or impure 

T 1 
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sugar ; cocoanut plantations are extensive in Vitticutty, Moosery and 
Laulgoody. " Besides the belt of alluvial land along the Oauvery and 
Coleroon, there is a considerable extent of irrigated land in the more 
elevated parts of the district. This is chiefly watered by tanks ; but 
in the northern parts there are some fine villages watered by channels 
from the VeUaur. 

The following is a statement of some of the principal channels and 
tanks in the district. 


Statement of the irrigation and remnue of the chief channels and tanh 
of Trichinopoly district. 


Name. 

No, of villages 
ordered. 

Inigatioii acres. 

Bevenue Rupees 

Bund of Tanks. 

Yards. 

Length of Chan- 
nel. 

ClJLNNELS. 

Wyaconto. 

102 

27,396 

1,62,772 

Length. 

Height 

Miles. 

30 

ly^ Yoiiatil 

109 

16,584 

9,713 

1,65,501 



20 

Perayully Chaimel 

71 

53,847 



25 

Nadoo Curray Naut VoikauZ 

15 

4,087 

23,056 



15 

Totteyem Chinna Yoikaiil ........ 

13 

2,257 

14,152 



12 

Vittocutty Naut Yoikaul, 

21 

7,101 

53,417 



17 

Tanks. 

Tirtallioor. 

3 

932 

4,373 

6,007 

2^ 

Cottapolliem 

3 

992 

4,453 

3,004 



Attioor 

1 

373 

3,974 

3,850 

4 


Ogaloor. 

3 

562 

6,443 

4,150 

4 


Penuacomim 

1 

226 

3,385 

2,428 

H 


Aroombaur large Tauks | 

1 

296 

2,83l| 

/ 4,144 
t 2,344 



It may also be mentioned that in the Woodiarpolliem talook there is 
an emba nkm ent sixteen miles long running north and south, provid- 
ed with several substantial sluices and of great strength, which in 
former times must have formed one of the largest reservoirs in India. 
This huge tank or lake was filled partly by a channel from the Cole- 
roon river, upwards of 60 miles in length, which enters it at its 
southern end, and partly by a smaller channel from the Yellaur, which 
entered it on the north. Traces of both these channels still remain. 
The tank has been ruined and useless for very many years, and its 
bed is now almost wholly overgrown with high and thick jungle. 
It is said traditionally that its ruin was wilful and the act of an invad- 
ing army. Near the southern extremity of the bund there is a village 
imw surrounded by jungle, called Gf'ungacundapoorum. Immediately 
in ife yioioity is a pagoda of very large size and costly workmanship, 
and close by, surrounded and overgrown with jungle, are some re- 
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mains of ancient buildings, now muck resembling tbe mounds or 
beaps^^ whiob indicate tbe site of ancient Babylon, but in wbicb 
tbe yillage elders point out tbe various parts of an extensive and 
magnificent palace. "When tbis palace was in existence Gungacunda- 
poorum was tbe wealthy and flourishing capital of a small monarchy, 
and tbe great tank spread fertility and industry over miles and miles 
of what is now trackless forest. It has often been projected to re- 
store that magnificent work, and supply it by a channel from the 
upper annicut; but hitherto this scheme, like so many others for 
emiching the country, has remained in abeyance for want of Engi- 
neer ofScers to make the necessary examination. At some future time 
it may be prosecuted to a successful issue ; tOl then this most fertile 
tract must remain covered with jungle and almost bare of men ; and 
the few inhabitants wOl still point with pride to the ancient bund as 
a monument of the grand and gigantic enterprise of their ancient 
sovereigns, and compare it contemptuously with the undertakings of 
their present rulers. Speaking of the noble temple of Gungacunda- 
poorum, it must not be omitted that when the lower Coleroon anni- 
cut was built, the structure was dismantled of a large part of the 
splendid granite sculptures which adorned it, and the enclosing wall 
was almost wholly destroyed, in order to obtain materials for the 
work. The poor people did their utmost to prevent this destruction 
and spoliation of the venerated edifice, by the servants of a Govern- 
ment, who could show no title to it ; but of course without success, 
they were only punished for contempt. A promise was made indeed 
that a wall of brick should be built in place of the stone wall that was 
pulled down ; but unhappily it must be recorded that this promise 
has never been redeemed. 

The average extent of land under dry cultivation is 206,000 acres, 
and the crops are those most common in the Carnatic, but do not in- 
clude any valuable staple of foreign trade ; for the cotton, sparingly 
raised, is all consumed in the district, and the tobacco, of which the 
well known Trichiuopoly cigars are made, is brought chiefly from 
Diudigul. The manufactures of the district are almost limited to the 
town of Trichinopoly ; though cloth for domestic use is woven in every 
considerable village. The artisans are skilful and ingenious, and the 
cigars, jewellery, harness, cutlery, and paintings on paper and talc of 
Trichinopoly, have established a foreign demand of some value. 

The exports are principally rice, cloth, saltpetre, cut granite for 
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ctoultrieS; &c., and grindstone sent by water to Tanjore. As in every 
other province of southern India, the want of the means of access to 
distant marketsris grievously felt. In the absence of cheap means of 
transport by land or water to the westward and southward, where rice 
is much less grown, that commodity, the staple produce of the Tri- 
ohinopoly district, often falls to a low exchangeable value, to the in- 
convenience of the growers. What is chiefly wanted is the adoption 
of some exportable product such as the sugar-cane, in partial substi- 
tution for rice. 

General otsem- There is certainly not so much wealth among the 
txons. landholders of Trichinopoly as among those of Tanjore ; 

and it is all in the hands of the proprietors of irrigated lands, while 
the great bulk of the cultivators are extremely poor. The Pullers and 
Pariahs are not so dependent on the Meerassidars as in the neighbour- 
ing districts, and they are both able and willing to turn their labour 
to the best account. 

Trichinopoly, 

The town of Trichinopoly is in Latitude 10° 57' N., Longitude 
70° 44’ E., 200 miles from Madras, and is situated on the south bank 
of the Cauvery. The tamil name is Tri-sira-pilly or place of the 
three-headed, from a tradition that in times long past, it was the 
haunt of a three-headed Eachsasa or Demon Giant. The Mahome- 
daM caE it Nutter-nugger or town of Gutter, a celebrated Peer or 
Saint, whose durga or mausoleum still exists. 

The fort lies at a distance of half a mile from the river, the walls 
occupying a rectangle of nearly a mile in length and half a mile in 
breadth. The ramparts can never have been so strong as they are 
generally supposed to have been, since the revetment consisted of sin- 
gle stones, laid in mud ; although some parts, especially about the 
gateways, were built of soHd stone, laid in chunam. The ditch was 
broad, deep, and capable of being fiUed with water. Excepting one 
ravelin in the north face, flankmg the Obintamany or Madras gateway 
a^ the western or main gate. During the wars with Ohunda Sa- 
hib, and aferw^ with the French from 1751 to 1763, the garrison 
^ Be lied with water from numerous stone reservoirs, fed by aque- 
^ "Wyacondan channel. The ramparts having long since 
; and there being no further use for them, they 
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were m 1845 ordered to bo demolisbed, and tbe work has been gra- 
dually progressing, though their complete demolition cannot be effect- 
ed for several years ta come. 

Within the fort is the rock, rising about 330 feet from the plain 
and enclosed by an interior wall. This rock was once the citadel, but 
is now occupied by dwelling houses. It is crowned by a pagoda, on 
which is the shrine of Tyamanasawmy, the ascent on the south side 
by a flight of stairs partly covered in, was, in 1849, the scene of an 
awful catastrophe. A vast crowd of persons had ascended to worship 
the image of Pilliar or Gunesha, when owing to some confusion, the 
cause of which has not been clearly ascertained, about 500 were crush- 
ed, trodden or smothered. Since then the place has been better light- 
ed, and the number ascending at a time restricted. A native pettah 
and several pnbKc offices are also situated within the fort. The arsenal 
and magazine are curiously disposed of, partly in choultries formerly 
belonging to the pagoda, and partly in modem buildings adjoining 
them. There was an explosion of a magazine in 1772, of which traces 
are stiU existing. Some very large and substantial granaries, the 
works of former Governments, are also to be found within the inner 
fort or quondam citadel. 

The streets are regular, but narrow, and the town contains a 
large number of substantial houses belonging to Natives, some being 
of two stories. The bazaars are numerous, and there are one or two 
shops for the sale of European articles, Kquors, &c. The fruit and 
vegetable market immediately beyond the walls on the south is large 
and well supplied, and is a most busy and interesting scene early 
every mommg. A palace and gardens of the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
the former crumbling iato ruins, covers a large extent of ground in the 
town. There is a large decorated pagoda, used as a Outcherry or Court 
for the Tahsildar, Police Ameen, and the town and district Moonsiffs, 
The old Jail now abandoned is also within the walls, as are also the 
Garrison Hospital and Main Guard. There stands a large square taTtlr 
at the north end, surrounded with houses built and occupied by the 
European officers of the garrison a century ago. A new Jail was built 
in 1848 on the south esplanade, calculated for 600 prisoners. It is a 
spacious, airy and secure building, having a hospital attached. The 
number of prisoners ranges between 4 and 600. 

The Wyacondan channel, a branch from the Oauvery, flows between 
the town and the cantonment ; ■which latter lies on the south and 



south-west of the town, about two miles distant. This fine channel 
travels a great part of the cantonment, and has two bridges, namely, 
Dark's bridge, and the bridge at Poottoor. At. each of these a Police 
guard is stationed. 

The force in cantonment now consists of a regiment of European 
Infantry, a company of Artillery, and two regiments of Native Infan- 
try, with the usual Divisional and Brigade Staff ; as Trichinopoly is 
the Head Quarters of the Southern Division of the Army. One wing of 
European Infantry occupies permanent barracks, partly arched build- 
ings and partly tiled ; and half the regiment is lodged in five ranges 
of thatched barracks with mud walls, but having the roof supported on 
solid pillars. These are called temporary barracks, but have been in 
use ten years. The permanent barracks are arranged in a square and 
are very hot, the arched part of the buildings especially so, while the 
temporary barracks are built in ranges and are very cool and comfort- 
able. All are provided with tatties and punkahs. The hospital is a 
commodious building, standing to the south west of the permanent 
barracks, both occupying two sides of the parade ground. Opposite 
to which are the officers' houses and the cantonment church. In con- 
sequence of the high and rocky site of these barracks the supply of 
water is very scanty, there being only two available wells in the 
neighbourhood. Two rows of comfortable houses behind the hospital 
are occupied by married soldiers. 

The European artillery are quartered in a spacious building, once 
the private residence of a civil servant, and purchased by Gf-overnment 
in 1831. They are situated to the west of the infantry barracks near 
the Wyacondan channel, and enjoy an open and cheerful aspect, while 
the interior is perhaps superior to that of any barracks in India, being 
lofty and roomy, with an air of privacy rendering it more comfort- 
able ; all which combined, have no douht, a great effect on the health 
and character of the soldiers. Trichinopoly, notwithstanding its hot 
and arid climate, has proved, with regard to European troops, one of 
the most salubrious stations in India. 

The Cavalry liues, are nearly in the centre of the cantonment : 
they are at some distance from the exercising ground, (two miles), 
but this is counterbalanced by their vicinity to a stream of running 
water. 

Chm Native corps is stationed at Poottoor, a suburb on the south- 
w^, and pother has its lines and places of arms to the south. For- 



merly the force was much larger — ^there are racant buildings adapted 
for a regiment of cavalry and two of infantry. 

The Collector’s Cutcherry is in the centre of the cantonment, the 
Session and Subordinate Court Houses are in Poottoor, where is also 
the Civil Hospital, or Dispensary supported by Government, for the 
relief of poor Natives. 

The station contains two Protestant Episcopal Churches, one in the 
fort, and the other in the cantonment, surrounded by a cemetry. The 
latter is served by the Chaplain of the station ; the former belongs to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, who have had a missionary 
at Trichinopoly for many years. There are also a Wesleyan Mission 
Chapel, a large Jesuit Church, and other Homan Catholic Chapels. The 
principal Hindoo temples beyond the town are the Pagodas on the island 
of Seidagham, and the Pagoda at Warriore, which once served as a 
military post, in Clive’s days, and the suburb in which it stands, was, 
for a long time, the quarter chiefly occupied by the Europeans. The 
Dui’gah of IS’utter Sahib is chiefly remarkable as the burial x>lace of 
several of tbe Isawaub’s of the Carnatic. 

There is a Charity School at Poottoor supported chiefly by endow- 
ments left by Schwartz. About sixty orphans, European and East 
Indian, are entirely supported. The Propagation Society have an 
cient English school in the town ; and the Roman Catholic priest 
have another. . There are also many Native schools. 

The roads about the cantonment have been lately much improved, 
and there is an excellent drive round the race course and the brigade 
exercise ground, from which the view is very extensive, though bleak, 
including the distant Salem hills, the rock in the fort, and those called 
Sugar Loaf, Golden Rocli, French Hock and Elmisseram, aU points of 
interest in the history of that fierce struggle with the French, which 
left the British masters of Southern India. 

The communications between the town and neighbouring villages 
has been also greatly improved by tbe construction of roads. 

Tbe mean annual fall of rain in Triebinopoly is about 40 inches or 
10 less than at Madras. The mean annual temperature 85^® faren- 
heitor4® above Madras. Maximum in the shade 102®, Minimum 68®. 

The population of the town of Trichinopoly is computed at 65,000, 
exclusive of the military. A curious custom obtains in Triebinopoly 
of employing in each of the houses of the Europeans, one or two 
cavilgars or private watchmen ; of a peculiar tribe, whose ocou- 
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pation for many generations has been thieving. If none are em- 
ployed, the house wUl almost certainly be robbed in spite of the police. 
They are civil men and will lend a hand to pull punkahs, run messa- 
ges, &c. The system however is unworthy of a civilised age, and 
means are being taken gradually to put an end to it. 

The island of Seringham opposite Trichinopoly is famous for its two 
pagodas ; the greatest and more celebrated is that from which the 
island takes its name and is dedicated to Vishnu. 

This temple is situated nearly opposite Trichinopoly, though a little 
to the westward ; it is surrounded by seven square enclosures, one with- 
in the other, the walls of which are 25 feet high, and 4 thick. These 
enclosures are 350 feet distant jfrom each other, and each has four large 
gates with a high tower ; which are placed, one in the middle of each 
side of the enclosure and opposite to the four cardinal points. The 
outward wall is almost four miles in circumference, and its gateway 
to the south is ornamented with pillars, several of which are single 
stones 38 feet long, and nearly six feet square ; while those which form 
the roof are still larger : within the inmost enclosure are the chapels. 

The other temple is about half a mile east, nearer the Cauvery than 
the Ooleroon, and is dedicated to Siva ; it has only one enclosure, and 
is known by the name of J embookistna, though the real name is Jum- 
boo-k-E'sweren. Jemboo or Semboo being the rose apple tree sacred 
to Siva and E'sweren, the supreme one. Another Native name is 
Teroovaneika. 
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TANJORE. 

This district, by far tbe richest and most fertile in the Madras Pre- 
sidency, lies between the 9th and 12th degrees of north latitude. It 
is bounded on the north by the river Coleroon, which separates it 
from Trichinopoly and South Arcot, on the south by the Shevag^ga 
Zemindarv, (pertaining to Madura), and the country of the Tondiman. 
Eajah, on the east by the sea. Here is its longest extent, for it has 
a coast line of 170 miles. 
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This province is usually described as the Delta of the Cauverj" ; 
and the term is sufficiently appropriate, though the district compre- 
hends a small tract beyond the Delta, while a portion of the latter is 
included in Trichinopoly. The whole Delta portion of the district is 
flat and alluvial, fully cultivated with rice crops, studded with numer- 
ous villages and groves of cocoantit trees, and intersected in every 
direction by a net work of irrigating channels from the river Oauvery, 
presenting throughout the features of a flourishing country. South- 
west of the town of Tanjore the country is somewhat more elevated, 
especially about Vellum where the Collector generally resides, but there 
is nothing that can be called a hill in the whole district. Along the 
coast a belt of sand drifts and low jungle protects the lands from the 
sea ; but between Point Calymere and Adrampatam, there is a salt 
swamp of several square miles area. 

No rock is prevalent in Tanjore except laterite which is abundant 
in the high grounds near the western frontier, and is again met with 
in the extreme south. Around Vellum are many beautiful specimens 
of rock crystal. Along the southern coast a narrow and thin bed of 
sandstone containing shells, was lately found running parallel with, 
and about half a mile from the shore, and about two yards below the 
ground. The stone is compact enough to be used for building pur- 
poses. 

Extensive beds of marine shells consisting of the large pearl oyster 
and other existing specimens, have been found in many excavations 
south of Negapatam, at the distance of three or four miles inland and 
covered with several feet of alluvial soil, on the south coast also are 
numerous specimens of this kind, of comparatively recent appearance. 
The Delta contains some tracts of rich silt, and the immediate mar- 
gins of the river are generally covered with a light loam ; but for the 
most part the soil is naturally poor, and it is irrigation alone which 
makes the province such a scene of fertility. The varieties of soils 
in the higher grounds beyond the Delta are red loam, black cotton 
soil, sandy light earth and yellow clay much impregnated with soda 
and incurably sterile. In the Puttacottah talook soda is collected from 
such soil for the manufacture of soap. 

The climate of Tanjore is much the same as that of the maritime 
Ckmatic in general, but the westerly winds though very strong, are 
softened and cooled by their passage over the inundated lands, 
especS&IIy ^er June. In the north-east monsoon the coast talooks 
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are very damp, and keavy fogs prevail in February. It is, however, 
a remarkable fact that in this Tropical Province, covered with water 
as it is during half the year, miasma is wholly unknown. The cold 
northerly winds of January generally bring fever and cholera among 
the Natives, but not more than in other districts, and for Europeans 
the climate is unquestionably sahibrious. The provincial sanitarium 
is Point Calymere which may be said to enjoy a perpetual sea breeze, 
and is a pleasant retreat for Europeans from the heated land winds. 
It is open to the sea breeze both to the east and south. As the great 
value of this province arises from the manner in which it is irrigated 
by channels from the river Cauvery, some description of them may 
be interesting. 

Before reaching the district of Tanjore, the Cauvery is divided into 
two branches by the island of Seringham. The northern branch of 
the river takes the name of the Coleroon, whilst the southern retains 
the name of the Cauvery. This last flows past the north of the town 
of Triohinopoly, and then enters the Tanjore district. Across the 
Coleroon at this point is built the " upper annicut the object and 
use of which are to keep the Cauvery weU supplied with water for 
the irrigation of Tanjore. A description of this work wUl be found 
under “ Trichinopoly.” 

About ten miles east of Triohinopoly, the Coleroon and Cauvery 
again very nearly re-unite ; and here, where they run so very closely 
parallel, is what is called the “ grand annicut.” This is not an an« 
nicut in the proper sense of the term, but a calingalah ; it is built in 
the bank of the Cauvery, as an immense weir to discharge over its 
top in high freshes, the surplus water of the Cauvery (which runs in 
the higher level) into the Coleroon. It is a very ancient work, and 
was the source of constant dispute between the former Eajahs of Tan- 
jore and Nawaubs of Triohinopoly, for whoever had charge of it of 
course had the key of Tanjore in his hands. It is 360 yards long and 
22 wide. It consists of a mass of rough stone in clay, of unknown 
depth, covered with a course of hewn stone and chunam, (mortar). 
At its eastern end are 30 under-sluices for dischargmg the accumu- 
lated sand of the Cauvery iato the Coleroon. The whole is surmounted 
by a brick bridge of 30 arches, each arch of 32 feet ^an, and a road- 
way of 15 feet. Both the under-sluices and the bridge have been 
added to the work by English Engineers ; the latter was built in 
1839. The use of the sluices is to relieve the bed of the Cauvery 
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of accumulating sand, by means of the scour thus obtained. The 
bridge is on the road from Combaconum to Trichinopoly, and is high- 
Ij useful ; prior to its construction the road was often impassable at 
this point for days and even weeks together. The weir itself like 
many works of Native construction has a serpentine form, and the 
bridge following this, presents" a peculiar appearance. About four 
miles to the east of this, at CoUaddy is another weir 100 yards long, 
crossed by a good bridge. 

A little to the westward of the grand annicut, and opposite to it, 
the first great irrigating channel of the Cauvery takes off*. It is called 
the Tennaur. It is in fact rather a branch of the Cauvery than a 
channel, and irrigates about 300,000 acres of land. There had al- 
ways been great difficulty in securing to each branch its due propor- 
tion of water, the current setting sometimes on the head of the Cau- 
very, and sometimes on the head of the Vennaur, and alternately 
deepening either bed, so that when the freshes subsided, one channel 
would be found blocked up with sand, while the other was very deep. 
From year to year temporary expedients were adopted, but failed 
of any permanent effect. It was at length proposed to build a low 
dam, or rather a raised pavement across the heads of both rivers, to 
keep them on an equal level. 

This work was constructed in 1850 and 1851, and is altogether 623 
yards in length exclusive of the wings, which divide the two streams 
and between which is a large sluice at the head of a great irrigating 
channel. The total length from north to south is 2,100 feet. There 
is a narrow bridge on the dams, consisting of 48 arches of 30 feet 
span with piers 10 feet high, and connecting the sluices, which are 
lower in level hy a foot than the rest of the work, and serve to regu- 
late the currents. 

When it is desired to throw into either river a larger body of water 
than naturally flows towards its head, which can only be necessary 
in a very low state of the main stream, a row of planks is fixed in iron 
hooks along the front of the dam in the other head ; the sluices of 
which are also shut until a sufficient supply is considered to have 
passed down to sustain the crops, when the same method is adopted 
with the other branch, and thus every part of the cultivated land in 
Ih^ province of Tanjore may receive in turn a full share of the entire 
of the Cauvery. By these simple works the two rivers are 
CK3?apJs^y ba«)xight xmder comma^^^ 
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The dam is raised one foot above the natui*al bed of the river, and 
is founded on wells, covered with brick masonry and cut stone, the 
foundations being protected, in front and rear, by aprons of rough 
stone. 

From this point the Cauvery pursues its way in a N. E. direction, 
till 10 miles beyond the grand annicut it throws off a second branch, 
\iz., the “ Codamoorty.'^ The Cauvery then flows on in a diminished 
stream just south of the town of Trivia, and about 30 miles from the 
grand annicut, throws off a branch called the ArsiUaj.'^ Twelye 
miles farther on, it passes just north of the town of Combaconum, and 
two or three miles further throws off a fourth branch called the Veercc 
Shola CaL The Cauvery then after passing Myaveram a small stream- 
let, flows into the sea at Cauverypatam. 

From the Yennaur about 5 miles W. N. W. of Tanjore, a stream 
called the Yettar, branches off near to the north, whilst the Yennaur 
flows on and passes about two miles north of Tanjore. The Yettar falls 
into the sea at N’agore. It is partly navigable for small boats. The 
Codamoorty passes about two miles south of Trivady, (or Triviar). 

• The Arsill^ falls into the sea at the French settlement of Karical, 
and is partly navigable. 

The Yeera Sholen Cal, affords navigation for boats coming from 
Trichinopoly, as far as Tranquebar, except in the months of September 
and October. Between every two irrigating or high level channels 
there is a draining stream to carry off the surplus water which is again 
raised by dams either temporary or permanent, to supply other lands 
further to the east. 

The high level rivers diminish in volume as they flow onwards, 
while the deep or drawing streams are increased as well by the sur- 
plus waters from the irrigated lands, as the drainage caused by local 
rains, and the mouths of the largest of these form the only ports on 
the Tanjore coast having the bar permanently open. 

The above remarks may serve to convey a general idea of the ad- 
mirable system by which the waters of the Cauvery are carried to 
every village in the Delta, but, it is impossible within reasonable li- 
mits to describe the innumerable minor works such as head sluices to 
regulate the supply of channels, — surplus sluices to prevent the floods 
of the great draining streams from entering the outlets and inundat- 
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ing the fields, aqueducts, ‘under-tTiaiiels, annieuts or supplying weirs, ca- 
lingalahs, or waste weirs, which under various modifications are built 
throughout the province. The river embankments were in 1836, 
calculated to exceed 2,000 miles in length and they have been since 
annually extended, while there were considered to be at least 20,000 
miles occupied by irrigating and surplus channels. All of these 
works receive attention periodically ; without which the natural effects 
of the river floods and of decay would cause the most disastrous breaches 
in the embankments, ruin of the masonry works, and either drought 
or inmidation of the crops, equally injurious to the Government and 
people. 

The importance of the Cauvery and its branches is much less in 
respect to navigation, than for irrigation. The only description 
of vessel ever used above a few miles from the sea is the circular 
hashet boat made of bamboo covered with skin, and from 12 to 
16 feet in diameter carrying from 4 to 5 tons, and drawing 18 inches. 
These boats bring down wax, oil, saltpetre, &o., from Salem, Coimba- 
tore and Trichinopoly. When they arrive at their destination, the 
bamboos of which they are made, are sold, and the boatmen find their 
way back by land, with the skins. 

Over the various streams and channels which intersect Tanjore, 
numerous bridges are built. They are about 400 in number. The 
four principal ones are those which lie between the towns of Tanjore 
and Trivady (Triviar), a distance of only eight miles. 

Two miles after leaving Tanjore, travelling north, is the fine bridge 
over the Vennaur, consisting of five arches of 58 feet span, built in 1836. 
Two miles further is the bridge over the Vettar (or as the country 
people call it, the Kuduncal) of five arches, of 35 feet span each, built 
in 1845. Two males farther on, a bridge over the Cadamoorty, of 
seven arches of 44 feet span each, built ia 1845 ; and 1| milaa farther 
on the noble bridge over the Cauvery, leading into the town of Tri- 
viar. It has nine arches, the centre being 55 feet span, with 11 feet 
rise. The side arches are 60, 45, 40 and 35 feet. The piers are 6 
feet high. The roadway 18 feet wide within the parapets, and the 
total length of the structure is 468 feet. The wiugs are flanW by 
flints of steps of hewn granite. This bridge cost about 20,000 Es., 
and, was biult at the expense, of the Rajah of Tanjore, who has a 
couniafy seat at Triviar. 
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The folloTTing is a list of the bridges in the district of Taajore 


On. ^vllut Huad. 


Over wliat Hiver. 


iTriclimopoly to JJLadras Outlet at Grand An^eut ..... idO, oZ 

^ Do Do. CoviUady CalmgalaJi..| 9l dO 

! ■ Do'. "Caurciy 'fSSto 

i Uo. Do. 3| 27 

I Do. Oopcnaur 

jShcally to Tranqueluar Do. qIq- + 

Trenar to Tanjore Cauvery ........ 

! Do. Oodamoorty i « 

j Do. Vcttaur 

1 Do. Shemboo Cauvery « 0 

j Do. Vennaur ^ 

iTanjoretoCombacoiium Vcttaur ^ 

i Do. Codaiuoorooty i * -o 


1 

. 1 

S I 

M 

c; 

i 

s 

32 ft. 

1839 

30 

1839 

to 44 

1833 

27 

1835 

28 

1841 

25 

1841 

i to 55 

1846 & 47 

44 

1845 

35 

1844 

0 

1822 


I Do. Moodecondan 

i Do. Tirmalrajan 

I Do. .tVrsillaur 

'Tanjore to Xegapatam Vuddavar 

j Do. - Pamaneyar 

! Do. Corayaur 

! Do. iVcimaur 

jCombaconumto Point CalyinGre.|Arsillaur_aiid Xatan Toikall — 


, Tirmalrajan 
, Codamoorooty 
, Shoolanaux 
. Vcttaur 
. Corayoor 


NegapatamtoMyaveram Vcttaur 

Do. Prauvadayanaur 

Do. Tirmalrajan 

Do. ArsiUaur 

Hyaveram to TrivallorG Moodecondan 

Do. Vettaur 

Xegapatamto Tirtarapoondy Hurreebendrinaddy 

Point Cilymere to Moottoopettab. F ootba V oikall 


Do. Elillaton^ 

Combaconum to Negapatam .... Tirmalrajan 


Moodecondan 
Velapaur 
1 Vettaur 


Ci^baconum to Tranquebar .... Veersbolanaur 

Tranquebar to Negapatam Nundalaur 

Negapatam to Point Calymore. . . Vauliar 

Do. Caddooviaur 

Do. Vuliiaur 

Combaconum to Point Calymere. Paumany 
Tirtarapoondy to Moottoopettah. Maracalcuray 

^ 0 . Corayaur 

Trivalore to Munnargoody Paundaveyaur 

Do. VuDiaur ^ 

fr iiTn1ftrfi,Tnfl.nTT?nTn Tirmalrajan 

Sbeally to Cbelumbrum Oopenaur 

Combaconum to Madras Rajab VoikaU 

Nogapatam to Point Cal 3 nnere. . Vellayaur 

Madras to Combaconum Veeimolan 

Combaconum to Negapatam. . . . Vettaur 

Do to Tranquebar Govinden Calagam 

Trivalore to Munnargoody Vennaur 

Do. . . .'. Corayar 


3jl6 to 31 1811 

3 30 1841 

01 30 1841 

7 28 1838 

3 39 1846 

0 28 1837 

2 22 1835 

5 45 1845 

5 24 1837 

12 30 1837 

3 28 1838 

5 38 1847 

5 30 1847 

3 20 1836 

3 22 1837 

2 25 1846 

2 25 1846 

2 25 1846 

6 30 1849 

3 30 1849 

3 30 1849 

5 36 

3 12 to 24 1848 

: 5 32 to 38 1849 

li 25 1848 

3'30 to 35 1848 & 49 


3 12 to 24 1848 & 49 
5 33 1848 

3 30 1851 

3 30 1861 

5 80 1850 

3 49 1848 & 49 

1 30 1860 

5 0 1850 

3 35 1850 

5 36 1850 

3 20 1850 

i 5 0 1851 

1 5 0 1861 
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The principal seaports are Ifegapatam, Nagore, Tranquebar, Toroo- 
malavasil, and Moottoopettah. Of artificial harbours the coast is des- 
titute, though a noble one might be formed at the mouth of the Cole- 
roon, just at the northern boundary of the district, where the water 
within the bar is from 4 to 5 fathoms deep, but nothing has eyer been 
attempted for its improyement. At Negapatam the principal trading 
port, a little has been done to embank the riyer Cuddayayaar* and 
facilitate the ingress of yessels. This port shows the only light on 
the coast. The Yettar at Nagore is capable of being rendered a good 
port for coasting yessels, but at present the bar will only admit when 
unladen those of 300 tons. Topetoray, Teroomalayasil and Moottoo- 
pettah are all mere boat harbours, Talk’s Bay is the resort of country 
craft in the N. E. monsoon from which it is quite sheltered, but the 
nayigation round Point Calymere is yery dangerous owing to shoals. 

A lofty stone pillar is the landmark for Point Calymere, but the 
coast as yiewed from the sea is fiat, with low brushwood, and the sea 
is encroaching so fast that the landmark will soon be washed away. 
There is a small light-house at Negapatam. 

The high roads of the Delta are numerous and are all raised from 
2 to 9 feet above the level of the inundated lands, but from the absence 
of more durable material, are formed only of aUuvial soil, and with a 
covering of sand ; with light traffic however they may be kept passa- 
ble at all seasons, provided constant attention is paid to their repair. 
The principal road is that from Tiichinopoly to Negapatam, the length 
of which belonging to Tanjore is about 70 miles running through seve- 
ral considerable towns besides Tanjore itself. The second important 
road is from Trichinopoly towards Cuddalore and Madras, of which 80 
miles belong to Tanjore ; all the main roads in the Delta are now com^ 
pletely provided with bridges and tunnels, excepting the coast lin^n 
which a bridge is stiU much wanted at Trimulrajaputnum, but it is 
within the French territory. 

The great agricultural staple of the province is rice, the production 
of which far exceeds the local demand. The greater part of the land 
produces only one crop called Shumbah, which is sown in August 
and ^ptember, and reaped in February and March. The Caur crop 
which in some lands is raised singly and in others forms a second crop 
^ sown in June and July, and reaped in October, being of quicker 
to hoarser gram th^ the Shumbah, The whole is sown out 
^ planted out by hand chiefly by women. Ma- 



mtro is never applied to rice lands, but the stubble and the sHt brought 
down by the river have served for ages to supply the naturally poor 
soil with, sufficient power of nourishment. 

The freshes of the Cauvery reach Tanjore by the end of June, and 
in another month the rivers are full and the fields under water. The 
total extent of irrigated lands in the Delta, is about 670,000 acres 
yielding an average revenue to Government of 39 lacs of rupees or 
£390,000. The amount of the Government demand on the land varies 
according to the productive powers of the soil. Paddy land from 4 
to 10 Rs. an acre, and is paid for in many villages at a certain fixed 
rate, in others it is collected at the average of the selling prices of 
the season. The landholders cither cultivate their lands by means of 
labourers caUed Pullers, who arc serfs, or they sublet them, the tenant 
carrving on the cultivation, and paying at harvest time to the land- 
holder his share of the produce. Hence it is to be observed, that 
there is a large class of people who draw considerable profit from 
their lands, without any direct participation in their cultivation ; being 
thus left with much leisure, to be directed in future (it is to be hoped) 
to some good purpose. Irrigated and dry lands are generally sold to- 
gether in ceirtain proportions, and fetch from Es. 60 to Es. 1,200, 
twelve hundred per vaylie according to ciroumstances, but the average 
price is Es. 180. 

The average produce of a vaylie of land may be stated at 160 cul- 
liims of 27 Hadras measures each, valued at half a rupee per cullum, 
making the total quantity of paddy grown about 164 lacs of cullums, 
and the value of the gross produce about 82 lacs of Eupees. The 
“ vaylie’^ is 6.6 acres. The quantity of land cultivation with dry 
grain is small. The total revenue of the wet land is about 39 kes of 
Eupees. The total quantity of water required for the irrigated lands 
at that season, when they absorb the largest supply, that is, for 
some time , after the Tnain crop is transplanted, is about 2,200,000 
cubic yards per hour, but towards the latter part of the season when 
the ground is well shaded by the crop, the land thorougUy ^turated 
with water and the weather cool, one-fourth of that siqpply is proba- 
bly sufficient, and for the last month before cutting no water is re- 
quired. The greatest quantity of water required on any day may ho 
estimated at 50 millions cubic yards, and the average quantity for 
260 days at 26 millions per day, or 6,600 million for the whole 
season. The quantity of water above stated is not, howovei’, all sup- 
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plied directly from the Oauvery, the stream of which during the 
month of September, often fall short of 2 million cubic yards per 
hour, but as before observed a large extent of land is irrigated by the 
surplus water from higher levels which is again raised from the 
draining channels by dams, and turned to fresh account. 

Sugar-cane is very little cultivated in Tanjore, and the only produce 
of it is jaggery or goor for local consumption. Plantains are now raised 
largely for domestic use, and the plantations extend for miles along 
some of the rivers. Tobacco is grown chiefly at Yedarnium near Point 
Calymere, but is not fit for the European market. Indigo was formerly 
a considerable staple but is now comparatively neglected. The Noona 
or Morindumbellata, the root of which yields a good red dye is largely 
and profitably cultivated. Cocoanut trees are planted in almost every 
dry spot of ground chiefly around the villages, there arc about 6,00,000 
trees paying tax to Government, the gross produce of each tree is on 
a very low average, 8 Annas, and the whole amounts in value to 
2,50,000 Rupees (or 25,000£) per annum. Palmira trees are ex- 
tremely numerous at different parts of the coast, especially between 
Point Calymere and Adramapatam, and much jaggery is made from 
them. Indigenous cotton grows in every part of the province, but 
only in small fields, and sujEcient for local consumption, and there 
seems to be no trade in it. The people are averse to planting Ame- 
rican cotton in which there is more risk of failure of crop. Cloth is 
woven in ahnoet every considerable village, and there are silk manu- 
factures chiefly of women’s cloths carried on at lyempettah, Oomba- 
eonum, and Tanjore, but the material is imported from Bengal, My- 
sore, and Ohioa. Carpets of eotton, wool, and floss silk are also 
made, but are not remarkably except perhaps the latter kind. The 
mechanics are not so expert ss in other districts, excepting Ifche brick- 
layers, who are numerous and skilful, especially in hydraulic works. 
The ship carpenters at ITegapatam also have generally improved in 
: ihe consferuction of vessels. 

/The ribe cultivation in the uplands which include all the Put- 
with parts of Trivady, Paupenassum, Mimnargoody ta- 
loolsB, is carried on by the aid df tanks, which are very numerous 
are supplied by ohaimels frcpi the different streams which 

m i&e Pbodcooottah territory. In Puttuoottah there are eon- 
of mango and jacAe: trees, the latter of which 
iaEi6 Blopay tree is the most common in the 
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man Poligar when obliged to act at all, made cause with Mahfuze 
Khan, or rather with his British supporters. 

At this time the Madras Government had made arrangements with 
the Xawaub for relieving Mahfuze Khan of his charge, and trans- 
ferring the rent of Tinnevelly and Madura to a wealthy Native called 
by Orme, Moodelly, who was invested with Civil and Criminal juris- 
diction ; Mahomed Issoof having Military charge. 

Blahfuze Khan indignant at this arrangement, leagued with the dis- 
contented Poligars; and taking possession of Madura, proclaimed him- 
self Governor of the district. He also sought an alliance with Hyder 
Ali, then rising into notice as a Mysorean General, and who had a 
force at Dindigul. 

Captain Calliaud was deputed by the Madras Government to treat 
with Mahfuzo Klian but failed. He was then sent with a Military 
force against Madura, and on two occasions May and July 1757 was 
beaten back in an attempt to storm ; but in September he concluded 
a negotiation with Mahfuze Khan’s Jemadars who were left in 
charge of Madura. They accepted 170,000 Es. which they demand- 
ed as arrears of pay due by Mahfuze Khan, and Calliaud took pos- 
session of Madura the very day the Marquis de Souphes landed with 
his armament as Governor of Pondicherry. In October Calliaud 
was recalled to Trichinopoly, and Mahomed Issoof left to protect 
Madura. It was at this time that Hyder Ali made a da ^b into the 
Madura district from Dindigul and plundered the coxmty; he was 
however gallantly driven out by Mahomed Issoof. 

It was now evident that the Moodelly could not manage his districts, 
for Mahfuze Khan had his adherents in all quarters. The Nawaub 
again endeavoured to negotiate with him but failed : Mahomed Issoof 
thereupon attacked him and his Poligar allies, and would soon have 
brought the country under, but he was recalled (April 1758) to Tri- 
chinopoly where his aid was much needed to assist Calliaud against 
the French. 

With the exertion of the forte of Madura and TianeveUy which 
were gallantly held by our faithful sepoys, the whole country was in 
a stat^of anarchy, and many of the chief Poligars set up for them- 
selves. 

In 1759 the Government determined to rent the two districts to 
Mahomed Issoof, who proceeded with a strong force to establish autho- 
rity. For several months Mahfuze Khan and the Poligars in whose 
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hands lie was a tool, succeeded in harrassing the new Grorernor ; but 
in 1760 Mahfuze Khan came over to Mahomed Issoof at Tizmevelly, 
and was forwarded on to his brother the Nawaub with whom he was 
soon reconciled. 

Throughout the year the Poligars, especially of Tinnevelly, con- 
tinued their depredations, in spite of Mahomed Issoof s vigilance and 
determination; but he eventually restored order, and introduced 
a system of equitable (Government almost without a parallel among 
Native rulers. He was not however able to pay the rent for which 
he had engaged, with much punctuality, aud he was averse to using 
the means which most renters would have done. In 1763 he was con- 
siderably in arrears and the Nawaub and the English (Government 
whom he had so faithfully served were deternoined not to spare him. 

Mahomed Issoof, like other renters of India, had no doubt an incli- 
nation to withhold if possible the sum which he engaged to pay out 
of the taxes which he was empowered to collect : and, Hke other Go- 
vemors, contemplated, it is probable, from the very beginning, the 
chance of independence. It cannot, however, be denied, that the 
enemies with whom he had as yet been obliged to struggle, andl who 
had heretofore rendered the country not only unproductive, but bur- 
densome, left him no revenue to pay. It appears, accordingly, that 
none had ever been received.. Eor this failure, the Nawaub and the 
Company now proceeded to inflict chastisement, and in the month of 
August 1763, a combined army of Native and English marched to 
Madura. Mahomed Issoof endeavoured by negotiation and the influ- 
ence of those among the English whom he had rendered Tiip fidends, 
to ward off the blow. But when he found these efforts xznavailing’, he 
resolved to give himself the chance of a struggle in his own defence- 
He was not a man whose subjugation was to be expected at an 
easy price. He baffled all the efforts of the Nawaub and the Compa- 
ny, till the month of October, 1764 ; when he had already forced them 
to expend a million sterling, and no ordinary quantity of English 
blood ; and except for a deed of treachery which placed his person in 
their hands, it is uncertain how far he might have prolonged his re- 
sistance. Among a body of French troops whom he had received from 
the Rajah of Tanjore was a person of the name of Marchand, by whom 
^ was seized and delivered to his enemies. 

of Paris in 1763 having put an end to French inter- 
ne J^awaub^s afflirs, his Carnatic districts were left m 
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tlic hand of renters ; the Poligars of the south still continning to 
yield but a very imperfect allegiance. In 1781 soon after the second 
vrar with Hyder had commenced, it “was arranged with the ITawaub 
who was quite unable to perform his engagements, to assign his re- 
venues to the Company for a period of five years ; one-sixth of the 
proceeds being reserved for his own expenses. The Gfovernment ac- 
cordingl}^ appointed their own Collectors. 

The main divisions of the district are Dindigul to the west, Madura 
in the centre, and the great Marawar Zemindaries of Eamnad and 
Shevagunga which formerly composed the single principality of Eam- 
nad, to the east and south. 

The southern and central parts of Dindigul are mountainous, con- 
taining the lofty range formerly called the Yurraha, but now gene- 
rally known by the name of the Pulncy hills, besides other lower 
ranges and some lofty isolated roclcs. Enclosed by these mountains is 
a fertile and well watered valley. The highest table land on the Pul- 
ney range is about 6,000, and its highest Peak 7,000 feet above the 
level of the sea ; but this elevated portion is not of great extent. The 
general level is between 4,000 and 5,000 feet. The extent of the Pul-* 
ney range is 54 miles from east to west, with an average breadth of 
15 miles. The western and northern Talooks of Dindigul compose 
part of a very extensive plain which extends into the Coimbatore 
and Salem Districts. Madura Proper is undulating and hilly to the 
north ; but to the east with the Eamnad and Shevagunga Zeminda-i 
ries presents a plain reaching to the sea. 

The only stream in Madura that can be called a rker is the Vigay 
or Yygayar. It takes its rise in the southern corner of the valley of 
Dindigul, pursues a north-easterly course for about twenty miles, by 
which time it has obtained considerable width from the numerous 
feeders among them, especially the jSooreleyar, with which it has been 
supplied ; thence it bends for about twenty-five miles E. by N. when 
it takes a turn into Madura Proper, and passes close to the town and 
flows in a S. E. course through the Zemindaries of Shevagunga and 
Eamnad to the sea, where it disembogues at the small village of 
Autancurray, after a further course of 100 miles. In its career, how- 
ever, it supplies so many tanks, one of which (Easingamungalum), is 
twenty miles in circumference, that if the freshes have not been con- 
siderable, it is liable to be absorbed, or diminished to the smallest 
stream, before it reaches the emhoiichim. 
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The Vigay has two good annicuts ; the Pereaiinei and the Chittan- 
nei. The Sooreleyar stream rises in the southern corner of the valley 
of Dindigul from the western mountains. It runs parallel to the 
Yygay, with a greater body of water, until that river has commenced 
its inclination to the north-east. Here the Sooreleyar forms a junction 
with the Yygay, and the latter gives its name to the united stream. 

The roads in this district are numerous, and kept in sufficiently good 
repair to be easily traversed by carts, of which there are many. They 
are broad, well marked out, and many of them furnished with avenues 
and mile-stones. The principal are the road from Madras to Quilon, 
of which 81 miles are in this district, and another which extends 
from the Coimbatore frontier near Darapoorum by Dindigul, Madura 
and Eamnad, to the coast. From the town of Aroopoocottah an ex- 
cellent road is under construction to join the great road connecting the 
cotton growing division of TinneveUy with the port of Tuticoreen. 

The soil of the district comprises all descriptions from the decom- 
position of the primitive rocks, to alluvial deposits. In the lyenpiUy 
talook to the extreme west and south of the district, there are large 
tracts of the black soil generally known as the black cotton soil,” 
on which the indigenous cotton is grown in large quantities. 

The soils are chiefly red, silicious, and argillaceous earths, of from 
three to four feet in depth, though frequently less, lying upon gneiss 
rook. The following are the several varieties found throughout the 
district ; 1st, carasel, or black soil, a mixture of clay and sand, which 
is exceedingly fertile, and well suited for the growth of paddy, raggi, 
cholum and cotton ; 2d, puddoogay^ a mixture of black and red earth, 
which yields two, and often three crops in the year ; 3d, shemly or 
deep red loam, well adapted for the culture of various sorts of dry 
grain, and favorable to the growth of leguminous plants, and many 
species of pulse ; 4th, munnel, or sand, which is much esteemed for 
cultivating cumboo, rape seed, and horse gram ; 5th, Bhalaraiji or light 
red stony earth, which produces castor-oil, and a few species of pulse ; 
6th, shokum^ white argillaceous earth, strongly impregnated with 
lime ; in this soil, cotton, oil-nuts, and rape seed are successfully cul- 
tivated ; 7th, kuller, black argillaceous earth, in which cotton grows 
best ; 8th, mppelj saline earth, fix>m which the inhabitants extract aa 
iifefuie muriate of soda; 9th, rar munnoo, a description of Fuller's 
in bleaoUng and -vrasliing, wHoli contains impure oarbo- 
; 00^ IQ&i., e^tmm-kul, or common limestone, vluch is 
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found in many parts ; Hth, a mixture of Auller and veppel, producing 
a white chalk found only in small quantities at certain depths. From 
tho general sandy or ferruginous nature of the soilj noxious exhala- 
tions arc rare, and confined to particular localities. 

The chief crops of the district are paddy, cotton and the usual dry 
grains. The Dindigiil division produces sugar-cane and tobacco. The 
Pulney hills supply large quantities of garlic, and a little barley and 
wheat. The chay root from which a scarlet dye is extracted is found 
along the coast. 

Of domestic animals there is not a superabundance in Madura, nor 
is the breed of any of them of a superior description. Flocks of sheep 
are in request for manuring land, and for food, but are not very nu- 
merous. Horned cattle are bred in the north and west ; but to an 
extent inadequate to the wants of the district, which is supplied in 
part from the neighbouring district, whence large droves are brought 
to the annual fairs at Madura and Pulney ; and for pasturage also to 
the Madura talooks adjoining them. 

Of wild animals elephants are to be found on the hills surrounding 
the Dindigul valley, but they seldom descend into the plains ; cheetahs 
abound, and there are also tigers, bison, bear, the elk, spotted deer and 
jungle sheep. The jackal and fox are numerous ; of game birds there 
is no want of wild duck, teal and snipe, but other descriptions are 
scarce. 


niadura. 

292 Miles from Madras, 

The capital of the district of Madura is situated in Latitude 9'^ 50’ 
North; liongitude 78® 12’ East, being 87 miles south-west of Tri- 
chinopoly. 

The remains of Madura comprise some of the most extraordinary 
specimens of Hindoo architecture now extant. The palace is a vast 
pile of a very anomalous character, the Moslem architectural features 
blending with those of the Hindoo. Its elevated dome, ninety feet 
in diameter, was going rapidly to decay ; but the Judges who have 
been authorized to use the building as an Adawlut, have, from time to 
:ime, arrested the progress of ruin. The great temple with its spa- 
nous enclosures, choultries, and colossal porticoes, (each a pyramid of 
en stories), cover an extent of ground large enough for a town. 
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The principal streets are large and spacious, many of the houses 
are built of brick with stone foundations. The bazaar is well sup- 
plied, and good water is procurable in the town. There is a Jail, and 
a Civil Hospital, the former being the remains of one of the old gate- 
ways of the town when it was fortified. 

A company of sepoys are usually on duty at Madura, they occupy 
huts especially erected for their accommodation. 

There is a Protestant Church and School, in charge of an English 
clergyman connected with the Additional Clergy Society.^^ 

This town was greatly improved by Mr. Blackburne, who levelled 
the rampart and ditch, formed new and wide streets, and sold the rest 
of the recovered ground in lots. He also built a market, the rent of 
which affords an annual income for continuing improvements. 

A considerable sum has been lately appropriated from the pagoda 
funds for building an aqueduct, to bring water from the Vigay to 
cleanse the town. 

The climate of the district is waim, though in the Dmdigul divi- 
sion less so than in Madura, owing to its greater elevation. The 
mornings, however, are everywhere cool and refreshing. The district 
derives its supply of moisture nearly as much from the S. W, as JErom 
the N. E. monsoon. At the end of April there is generally heavy rain, 
and again in July or August. The N. E. monsoon is often very scanty. 
The sea-ports in Madura are but small, and the export trade is con- 
fined chiefly to Ceylon. It consists of cloths and rice. The imports 
are chiefly belet-nut. The export duties are about 9,000 Rupees a 
year, and the import 10,000, both have lately increased. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Grospel have a Mission sta- 
tion called Bethel, at a place called Ammanaiknoor between Madura 
and Dindigul. A new mission house has been built at Bethel, on a 
Tery commanding and pleasant situation surrounded by hills. There 
are boarding schools for boys and girls, eight catechists and eight school 
masters, with 145 children in the schools. The number of the congrega- 
tion is 665, In Madura itself there is in connexion with this Society 
a church and .a small number of Native Christians. The ground there 
is well occupied by the American missionaries. In connexion with 
there is a very interesting and promising new mission on the 
the maaageznent of a catechist. 
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Dmdigul 

Is the chief town of the sub-dirislon of the Madura district known 
as Dindigul. This portion of country was formerly a separate pro- 
vince, though originally part of the Madura kingdom. It was con- 
quered by the Mysore Rajahs in 1745 A. D., and taken from Tippoo 
by the British in 1783, but restored at the peace of 1784. It was 
finally ceded to the British Government by the treaty with Tippoo 
18th March 1702. It is entered in the Schedule as Dindigul and Pul- 
ney, two talooks, 90,000 pagodas, the first being valued at 80,000 
l>agodas. 

Madura Proper, as already said, was in the territory of the IsTa- 
waub of the Carnatic ; and was ceded by the treaty of 31st July 
1801 along with the whole of the Carnatic. 

The town of Dindigul is 270 miles from Madras. It is situated in 
Latitude 9^ o5’, and Longitude 78® 14’, in the middle of an exten- 
sive plain, measuring 29 miles from north to south, and 30 miles from 
east to west, it is entirely surroimded by hills and mountains, and 
elevated 700 feet above the level of the ocean. 

The town is on a gentle slope ; its length from north to south being 
987 yards, and its breadth from east to west 927 yards. It contains near- 
ly 2,000 houses, and 6,500 inhabitants, exclusive of the detachment of 
troops ; the streets are wide, the houses well built, and the bazaars 
plentifully supplied with all the necessaries of life. 

The principal rivers in Dindigul are the Kodavar, the Maugerry, 
the Yagachay, the Kul and the Eiloor. The Eodavar is a stream of 
considerable magnitude, which, in the rainy season, is very deep and 
rapid ; it rises in the western drain of hills, and running north easter- 
ly falls into the Oauvery ; there are numerous villages on its banks, 
with considerable tracts of rice ground which afford two crops annually. 

The Maugerry or Mango ISTuddee, rises in the hTeUahcottah district, 
to the northward of the source of the Kodaven, but running also in 
the same direction, falls into that river in the Toddy Coomboo talook. 
The Yagachay rises also in the same range of Mils, and running 
easterly and north-east, crosses the Madura and Mutham roads, it 
then divides into the Punganey and MuUipaddy rivers, which inter- 
sect the plain of Dindigul, and being joined by the Kul and the 
Eiloor, two small streams which rise in the low hills to the eastward, 
they again unite, and running north fall into the Kodaven. 
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Besides rivers, there are in the district 3,517 tanks and 10,577 
wells, but for agricultural purposes the inhabitants depend chiefly on 
the rains, which, during six months of the year, are abundant, and 
two crops of dry grain are not unfrequently obtained in the year. 

Both rivers and tanks contain excellent fish, which is plentiftd in 
the market at Dindigul, the best kinds are large Manel or sand-fish, 
besides which eels, prawns, and various descriptions of small fish are 
procurable. 

In the Nellahcottah talook, in a certain well, a large species of 
cockle or muscle is found, as large as a moderate sized oyster, having 
a dark brown circled shell, with a bright pearly inside ; it is con- 
sidered wholesome as food, and it is likewise said to produce pearls. 
The ponds and tanks become dried up during the hot season, but the 
wells contain water throughout the year. 

Many medicinal plants are also produced in this district, amongst 
which are cheyretta, castor-oil, croton, sarsaparilla, and senna, the last 
being equal to that brought from Egypt. 

The soil consists of grey and dark ferruginous earth, lying upon 
gneiss, which in some places has decayed into a light grey soft* stone, 
easily dug by a pickaxe or spade ; on the side of wells, some of which 
are deep, the soil appears for the most part to be about three feet in 
thickness, and the rock is veined with felspar, and sometimes with a 
soft stratum of clay. 

The water round Dindigul is good ; but that preferred for drinking 
is obtained from the Brahmin^s howrie, to the north of the town, 
or from a reservoir at the bottom of the rock, which is filled by the 
rains ; this water, when filtered, is remarkably pure and wholesome. 
The fortified rock on the western side of the town, is a very remark- 
able wedge-shaped mass of gneiss, veined with felspar, being a con- 
spicuous object from all parts of the plain ; the strata at its summit 
dip at about an angle of 75 and lower down become exceedingly 
tortuous; nodules or irregular shaped masses of felspar three or 
four yards in circumference are here and there imbedded in it ; 
and in some fragments detached from the southern side garnets have 
heap, found. The rock is about 400 feet in length and 300 feet in 
and ite height by barometrical measurement has been asoer- 
M ^0 :fe6t, it is perfectly bare of vegetation, with the ex- 
k aoan^ soil in the upper fort, in which 
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some siimted trees and shrubs grow, the ascent is on the eastern side 
by a flight of stone steps, the other sides being perpendicular. 

Is ear the summit there is a well of groat depth, popularly reputed 
to be unfathomable, the water of which is exceedingly pure, and might 
easily be conveyed by pipes to the town ; it would aflford a constant 
®“PPfy> though perhaps not sufficient for the wants of the whole po- 
pulation. 

Some silks and muslins are manufactured in the town of Dindigul, 
and excellent black and white, cumblies are made by the women, from 
the carumba wool, which is abundant ; coarse cotton cloths and hand- 
kerchiefs, are also made in several villages. At Q-ootum and KuUum- 
petty, iron was formerly manufactured upon an extensive scale, but 
the establishments at which the ore was melted are gone to decay, 
and it is now only produced in a limited quantity in some villages 
from ferrugmous earth. Paper is also manufactured, and implements 
of husbandry, and utensils for household purposes, are made in every 
village. 

The military lines are situated at the north-west comer of the 
town, on the highest part of the slope, they are well drained, and 
always dry and clean. The pettah is a dean and neatly built Ifative 
town, particularly the principal bazaar, which is Hned on both sides 
with trees. 

A small population of Native Christians, (a branch of the Malabar 
Roman Catholics), resides here, and inhabit a particular quarter of 
the town, where their houses are distinguished by a little cross at the 
top. They have a small place of worship south of the town, where 
in 1828 the officiating priest was a Native of Malabar, subordinate to 
the Bishop of Cannanore. The total number of this persuasion within 
the province is said to be about 8,000. 

The Cutcherry and Collector’s bungalow are situated about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the town, upon the highest part of the plain The 
officers’ bungalows lie between the town and Cutcherry, upon either 
side of the Trichinopoly road, placed in good compounds enAlnsed 
with mjphorUum, or aloe hedges ; the teak, tamarind, and various 
trees and shrubs are cultivated, and give an omamentd appearance 
to tbe town, and to the compounds m particular. 

Good water is every where abundant, but it has been observed in 
the hot season, when the wells and tanks are very low; that amongst 
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the sepoys and I^'atives of the town, who prefer rain water, guinea 
worm is of very frequent occurrence. 

Ferer prevails amongst the troops more or less throughout the year, 
but not to any great extent, and appears to arise principally from ex- 
posure to the night air when on guard, as the wives and children of 
the men are more rarely attacked ; amongst the inhabitants, fever is 
most prevalent in the hot weather. 

The hospital at Dindigul is appropriated for the sick of the garrison 
and the sub-coUector’s cutcherry ; but the villagers sometimes apply for 
admission in severe cases, and a considerable number of them also receive 
medicines as out-patients. The hospital is well situated in a compound 
at a convenient distance from the lines, it is very airy and commodi- 
ous, and capable of containing 50 beds. It has a surgery, cook room, 
quarters for an assistant apothecary, dead house, guard room, &c., all 
in good order. 


Ramisseram or Ram^sweram. 

An island on the coast of Ramnad, situated between Ceylon and 
the continent of India, and separated from the latter by a narrow 
Strait called the Paumben Channel. A ridge of rocks called Adam’s 
bridge extends east of the island, to the N. W. coast of Ceylon at 
Manar about 30 miles. It lies in Latitude 9® 17’ North, Longitude 
79® 2V East. 

It is generally supposed that this island was formerly joined 
to the continent of India, but was cut ojff from the main land 
about the end of the 15th century, by the sea bursting through the 
chain of rocks which connected them together. The abrupt manner 
in which Point Ramen on the coast terminates, and its geological 
formation which can be readily traced across the ridge of rocks to 
the island, almost confirms the supposition, and the opinion is 
strengthened by the records of the pagoda at Ram^serum, which state 
that until the early part of the 15th century, the island was connect- 
ed with the continent of India, by a narrow neck of land, and that 
the Swamy of Rani6seram was on particular festivals carried to a 
pagoda which is now on the main land, 

Achoodapahnaig, Rajah of Madura, and about 
breach was made in the ^thmus by a violent 
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fiaued to cross on foot till the time of his successor Vissooyorada 
Naig, wheu the breach was much enlarged by a second storm, and 
since that period every succeeding one has assisted in destroying and 
removing the materials fonning the dam. 

The name and history of Eameserum is intimately connected with 
the Hindoo mythology ; and in the estimation of the Natives the place 
is considered one of peculiar sanctity. 

The following is an outline of the legend to which the island owes 
its reputation. Seethyee or Sita the wife of Kama, an incarnation of 
Vishnu, bom into the world as a son of the king of Oude, having 
been tom from him by Havanan, the giant king of Ceylon, Hama 
marched in pursuit of the offender, attended by his ally, Seekireepan, 
an incarnation of Indra, and king of the innuinerable army of monlries, 
which he brought to the aid of his friend under the immediate com- 
mand of Hanuman, an incarnation of Shiva, bom into the world as a 
son of Hayu Bagawan, god of the wind, by a princess of the monkey 
race. When fche allies reached Deviputtam on the coast opposite to 
Ceylon, they were delayed for some time till a bridge was constructed, 
at the suggestion and with the consent of VSlyu Bhugawara, god of 
the sea, to the Mount of Kantamathana at Ram^serum, and firom thenoe 
to Ceylon. Passing over this bridge the invaders were completely 
victorious. Seethyee was restored, and HavanaxL desfeoyed. This 
event is the subject of the celebrated poem, the Bemflyanuin. But the 
victory brought with it a difficulty. Havanan was of the race of 
Brahma, and the conquering Hama trembled in the midst of his triumph 
at the thoughts of being exposed to the attacks of Piramakatti, a demon 
or fury whose peculiar office it was to persecute those by whom any of 
the race of Brahma have been destroyed. Under the influence of 
these feelings Rama betook himself to the Mount Kantamathana, 
where gathering around him his warriors and sages he took counsel 
with them how he might expiate his sin in killing Havanan. 

In answer they advised him to build a temple, and confine Siva 
there by Muntras, or powerful precatory charms. Hama, in accord- 
ance with their advice, having erected a temple, directed Hanuman 
to go to Mount Kailasa, the abode of Siva, get a Siva Linga, (a stone 
pillar worshipped by the Sivites, s imila r to thePh^us of the ancients), 
and hasten bock before or at the aui^icious hour for dedicating the 
temple. At this, Hanuman as quick as lightning, jumping from the 
top of Kantamathana, sprung up to Eailasa. But the hour for dedi- 

A. 2 
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cation being at hand, and Hanuman not haying retui^ned with the 
Siva Linga, Rama and his council of sages induced Seethyee to mate 
a Linga by ^Dressing and moulding the white sand with her hand into 
the proper form ; and thus they were able to establish the Lingum in 
the temple, and finish the dedication at the proper hour. 

At that moment Hanuman returned from Kailasa, with a Siva Linga. 
Rama then explained to him the necessity he had been under of dedi- 
cating the temj)le in his absence, and told him how they had managed 
it without the Linga which he had brought. On hearing this, Hanu- 
man, greatly distressed, m’ged uj)on Ptama, that by some means, the 
Linga he had brought from Kailasa, should be established in the tem- 
ple and the presence of Siva confined to it. Then said Rama, “ 0 
Hanuman, be not in despair, be comforted, for if you can pull up and 
remove the Linga that is already fixed, we can confine Siva in the 
Linga you have brought, and fix it in the place of the other — else 
what can we do.^’ 

Hanuman, at this with great rage shook the Linga with his hand, 
and tried to pull it up ; hut failing in this he coiled his tail around 
the Linga, and springing from the earth he pulled with such a vio- 
lence and force, that he broke his tail and fell senseless. The Linga 
had penetrated downward through the three worlds. Rama and the 
others bewailed the fate of Hanuman, who, however, by the favour of 
Rama revived after a time. 

Then Iswaran'^ and Iswaree appeared from the Linga that had been 
consecrated, and said 0 Rama, whoever visits this Linga dedicated 
by thee, and bathes in the twenty-four sacred bathing places, they 
shall be free from sin, and shall, as their reward inherit heaven.’^ 
Having said this they disappeared in the same Linga. Afterwards 
Rama in order to please and comfort Hanuman, took the Linga brought 
by him, confined Siva in it, and placed it on the north side of the 
one which had already been placed there, observing to him at the same 
time, that pfigrims who should first visit that Linga, and then Rama- 
Linga, should obtain bliss. The whole congregation of sages who were 
with Rama at the time of the dedication, determined that the spot 
where the temple stood, should be called by the name of Rameserum, 
because there Rama confined the presence of Iswaran (Siva). 

When Rama and his train were returning to their kingdom of 

^ or Eeswarea means the Supreme Lord, It is applied to Br;dima, 

aaxd'SiTJii, 
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Oudt‘, Tepooshanan, wlio was appointed by Rama to rule in Rayanan’s 
place, presented liimsclf to Rama and said, 0 king, you are well 
awa re tliat tbis kingdom wbicli you have bestowed upon me is greatly ex- 
posed to invaders, because you have constructed this bridge. Foreigners 
will always be able to march by this bridge to my kingdom to make 
war upon us, mid give me trouble. Therefore, have pity upon me, 
and remove this cause of danger to my life and kingdom. At this, 
Rama took his heavy bow, and with it made several breaches in the 
bridge so wide, that no body could pass over it on foot. Then Rama 
granting leave to Tepooshanan to return to Ceylon, proceeded to Oude 
with his wife, and accompanied by his iimumerable host entered 
triumphantly into that city. The charge of this sacred island was 
eventually made over to the Ramnad chief. (See Ramnad.) 

Rameserum is of a very iiTcgular shape, about 11 miles in length by 
6 in breadth. At the south-east extremity of the island is a narrow 
sjnt of sand, nearly 12 miles in length, stretching towards Ceylon, 
and nearly joining that chain of sand banks, which separate the Gulf 
of !Manar from Palk’s Bay, and known as Adam’s bridge. The bank 
is gradually increasing in length, and pretty clearly points out the 
manner in which the island and the adjacent portion of the Pensin- 
sula have been formed, and their sedimentary origin. The sand, 
shells, and debris of the coast, thrown up by the violence of the 
monsoon, have been deposited where the opposing currents, from the 
east and west meet ; these materials have gradually become consoli- 
dated, and horizontal strata of sandstone resting on a bed of gravel 
constitute the geological structure both of the southern portion of 
Ramnad and Tinnevelly, and of the island of Rameserum, 

The extreme point of this neck of sand at the meeting of the waters 
is the spot where Rama was absolved of his sins, and where the de- 
votees betake themselves to perform their ablutions before visiting 
the pagoda, and here the ashes of the dead, usually of persons of 
distinction, brought from remote parts of India are committed to the 
sea. 

The face of the country is low, with hillocks of sand raised by the 
wind interspersed here and there; occasionally forming small valleys 
containing stagnant water. 

Babool jimgle covers a considerable portion of the island, and 
on the south-west and north-west side, the cocoa-nut and palmyra 
abound. There is no natural sod on the island, except over a small space 
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of a couple of square miles near its centre ; but the fallen leaves have 
in some places created a scanty soil which hears a coarse stunted 
grass, and in the vicinity of the villages the liberal use of manure 
and a plentiful supply of water, have enabled the inhabitants to bring 
small tracts of land under cultivation. They possess also a few plan- 
tains, orange, Kme, citron, and pomegranate trees, and cultivate to a 
small extent betel, oil-nut, cumboo, raggi, and the cotton shrub. The 
chay root springs up spontaneously along the coast, and is highly es- 
teemed for dying scarlet. 

In the vicinity of Eameserum is a fresh water lake filled by the 
local rains about three miles in circumference, and about three miles 
from the town is an extensive salt marsh formed by the sea breaking 
over the bank during the N. E. monsoon. On the south side of the 
island, near Paumben, there is a narrow backwater about a couple of 
miles in length. 

From the peculiar position of the island it partakes of the advanta- 
ges of both monsoons, and with the exception of two months m the 
year, March and September, the weather is cwl and pleasant. The 
thermometer ranging from 75“ to 85®. 

The north-east monsoon sets in about the middle of October and 
ends about the same date in Januaiy, there are land and sea breezes 
during February and March, and southerly winds in April and May. 
The south-west monsoon sets in the beginning of June and lasts till 
the middle of August ; from which period till the middle of October 
there are light variable airs. 

But for the sacred character which the island has obtained it is very 
probable that it would have remained uninhabited, excepting perhaps 
by a few fishermen. It has no manufactures and is entirely depen- 
dent upon the main land for its supply of grain, so it could have drawn 
towards it neither a manufacturing nor agricultural community. But 
the money circulated by a large floating population, and the neces- 
sities of a large and wealthy body of Brahmins, have induced many of 
the inferior castes to settle in this sterile spot and bring under partial 
cultivation what under other circumstances would have remained an 
arid waste ; and Rameserum has in consequence become the residence 
of many influential and wealthy Natives and the centre of a consider- 
able trafiB^c. 

The fixed population is estimated at about 4,500 who are divided 
iafe Biiabmins, Lubbays, Christians, and other castes. The number 
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of pilgrims who annually visit the island is estimated at 130;000. It 
appears however, from the records of thejpagoda, that a great diminu- 
tion has taken place of late years, both in the respectability and the 
numbers of the pilgrims. This may probably be imputed to a decline 
of the influence of superstition, especially among the higher classes, 
though the increasing spread of intelligence. In former days IS’a- 
tives of great wealth and of the highest rank, were included among 
the pilgrims. 

The Brahmin portion of the population are chiefly supported by the 
revenues of the pagoda, and by fees and presents from the Hindoo 
raitors. They make a practice, prior to each of the principal festi« 
vals, of going some distance to meet pilgrims of wealth, whom they 
take under their protection, conduct them to the prescribed places of 
devotion en route, instruct them in their ablutions, prayers and offer- 
ings. and maintain the party in their houses at Eameserum during 
then stay. For this assistance they are always well remunerated with 
presents from the party on leaving, and also at the time of bathing at 
the meeting of the two seas. 

The Lubbays are principally engaged as fishermen, and as pilots 
and boatmen at Paumben, and a number of them have been employed 
as divers in the works carrying on for clearing the channel. A few 
of the more wealthy are grain merchants. 

The Christians are employed as fishermen, and as chank and f)earl 
divers, and are a poor miserable race. There are ten schools in the 
island, attended by Brahmins, Lubbays and seventy-five other castes. 
At these schools the Tamil language is taught, but the Lubbay boys 
are also instructed to read the Koran and to repeat their prayers in 
Arabic. A few of tke Brahmin boys are also instructed in Sanskrit. 
The language spoken on the island is Tamil, but as pilgrims arrive 
there from all parts of Upper India, many of the Brahmins converse 
with them in their Native languages. 

There are six or eight merchants residing on the island, who carry 
on a tolerably e 5 :tensive traffic in paddy, rice, Native cloths, oil, &c., 
principally for the use of the inhabitants ; but there are others who 
dwell at Paumben who are more enterprising and possess shares in 
several vessels and trade largely in grain, timber, oil, iron, &c., with 
most of the principal ports from Calcutta to Bombay, and with Ceylon. 

There are a few' weavers on the island engaged in the manufacture 
of coarse cloth entirely for- domestic use. 
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Of the domestic animals there are but few, they consist of bullocks, 
cows, buffaloes, and sheep. The cattle are extremely diminiitiye, but 
are well formed and hardy, and are generally allowed to run at large 
in the jungles and swamps. 

Tattoos or ifTatiye ponies are bred to a considerable extent, but from 
the want of sufficient nourishment are weak and iU-foimed. They are 
used in large droves in conveying grain across the island, and are 
hired by the pilgrims to carry their children and baggage to and from 
Eame serum. Hares and partridges abound in the island. 

The town of Ham^serum is situated on the east side of the island, 
near the beach, and contains 966 houses. Most of them are well built, 
and many of them are terrace roofed ; forming several regular and 
proportioned streets, running at right angles with the pagoda. 

The inhabitants are chiefly Brahmins, most of whom are attendant 
on the pagoda. The guardianship of the temporal affairs of the pa- 
goda is in the keeping of the Pundarum, as he is called, he is of the 
Sudra caste, and doomed to celibacy, and is a member of a family who 
have furnished tenants for the post for nearly a century. He has the 
right of naming his successor, which is always confirmed by the Sethft- 
pati, (Lord of the Causeway), and the Pundarum generally nominates 
one of his nearest unmarried relatives for the situation. The pagoda, 
the great object of attraction, stands nearly at the oast end of the 
town, and externally presents a far from imposing appearance. The 
goparum or tower is much inferior in height to those of Madura, 
Chellumbrum, &c. &c. Indeed, the pagoda derives its chief celebrity 
from the circumstance of its having been erected on a spot of pecu- 
liar sanctity, connected with the legend of Pama^s visit, and from its 
possessing the two Lingums already mentioned. These emblems of 
Siva, and objects of adoration to his followers, are still carefully pre- 
served in the temple, and are daily washed with the water from the 
sacred Gunga. 

The pagoda is an enclosed quadrangle, the exterior waU being north 
and south 657 feet long, and east and west nearly 1,000 feet ; there 
are three door ways to the pagoda, but only one complete goparum, 
which is about 100 feet high, covered with the usual mythological 
figures. The door ways are 19 feet high and composed of single stones 
placed perpendicularly, with others across to form the top. Shortly af- 
teaf ^tering the gate, a colonnade of most magnificent proportions is 
entered, and this is the only object of interest to the Euroneans in the 
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India, and the eiiect produced on first entering the building is truly 
striking, its vast size, the innumerable columns which support the 
roof, uud the many and endmiiig materials of which it is composed 
have an impressive eiiect. It runs along the four interior sides of the 
quadrangle which surround the temple, the length from the north to 
the south is ^53 feet, and that rimning east and west is 671 feet by 
17 feel in breadth. The ceiling is composed of large slabs of granite, 
suppurted ])y innumerable carved piUai^s of the same material raised 
on each side on a platfonn o feet high, the pillars are u 2 Dwards of 12 
feet in height, and most of them formed of single blocks of stone, the 
labour of cutting and transporting these immense masses nearly forty 
miles, lor such is the distance from the place from which it is said the 
stone was brought, as there is no granite on the island, or nearer to 
the must have been j)rodigioiis, and the ex 2 >ense enormous. 

In the colonnades leading from the door ways to the interior of the 
temple, arc figures representing the Eajah of Hamnad, his family and 
ministers, who built the colonnade. 

Immense sums have been lavished in ancient times, not only in 
presents to the pagoda of money and jewels, (the latter alone are now 
valued at many lacs of rupees), but also in facilitating the pilgrim on 
his weary way. Chuttrums where alms are daily bestowed on pilgims, 
are erected at eveiy stage along the coast of Eamnad. 

The road from Kameserum to Paumben, a distance of eight miles, 
is flagged over. 

The annual revenue of the pagoda amounts to upwards of forty 
thousand rupees, and h derived partly from pagoda lands, and jpartly 
from donations received from pilgrims. 

About a mile and a half north of the town of Ram(5serum, is a very 
2 >ioturesque building, situated on the summit of a small hill. It is 
erected on a foundation raised about thirty feet, is two stories high, 
and open on all sides, the roof is composed of slabs of granite, sup- 
ported by large carved pillars of the same material. From the uj)per 
story an extensive view is commanded, comprising the whole island 
of Rameserum, and a great portion of Adames bridge. 


ITamnad (Ruma-nuda-pooram.) 

A large Zemindaiy in the southern Carnatic situated hetw^een the 
parallels of Latitude 0’ 3’ and 10° 3’, and Longitude 78° 0’ and 
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79' 2i\ It forms the south and eastern portion of the ifadma coh 
lectorate, and stretches out in a south-easterly direction toTOrds the 
island of Eameserum, from which it is separated by the Paumben 
passage. It covers an area of 1,900 square miles, of which one-half is 
cultivated, the remainder is composed of sand, waste land, water, See, 
It is bounded on the north by Tanjore and Shevagunga, south and 
east by the sea, and west by Shevagunga and the district of Tinne- 
velly. This Zemindary pays a pesheush of 3,81,565| Eupees yearly 
to Grovernment ; from which 7,161^ Eupees is remitted on account of 
Government having resumed the moturpha revenue. 

Eamnad is divided into seventeen talooks, namely, Eanmad, Keela- 
caad, Chekal, Moodacoolatoor, Papancolum, Camoothi, Abramem, Tin- 
doni, Camencoattay, Salygramum, Easingamungalum, Amootamun- 
galum, Anoomentagoody, Gootaganaud, Oroor, Cotapatam, PaEimud- 
dhmn. It contains 2,162 villages and 574 hamlets. 

According to the legend, Eama after founding the temple at Eame- 
serum, (see Eamisseram), consigned the hereditarj- charge of it, and 
the superintendence of the pilgrimage, to the chief of a tribe of llara- 
wers belonging to the village of Pogalore. During an uncertain but 
protracted interval, the supposed descendants of this chief continued 
dependents and servants of the Pandya monarchy. A few years after 
the irruption of Mujahid Shah, or about 1380, the chief of Eamnad 
threw off his dependence on Madura; and his successors extended 
their authority to the neighboxu’ing provinces. 

It is supposed by many that the Marawers (i. e. the people of Eam- 
nad and Shevagunga) are the aborogines of this part of the Carnatic. 
Even to this day their features are different from those of their neigh- 
bours, and are such as to give some probable ground for the conjecture 
that the legend above narrated of the co-operation of the monkey 
tribe and their king Hanuman in the conquest of Ceylon, originated 
in aid really afforded in that enterprise to the Brahminical invaders, 
by this people. The Marawers do not use turbans, but a handkerchief 
around the head ; the men wear ear-rings and have a fancy for pul- 
ling their ears downwards till they become of an unusual size. The 
women insert massive (not always valuable) ornaments in the lobes of 
the ear till a perforation is made an inch wide, and the ear some- 
times comes down to the neck. The Marawers profess to worship 
Siva, but in the course of centuries, their religious ceremonies have 
been much influenced by the Brahmini^ With regard to their wed- 
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dmg ceremonies and re-marriage of widows, there is a wide departure 
from the universal Hindoo custom. 

In the reign of llootoo Krishnapa Naik of Madura, the chief of 
Ilamnad, TToodia Sadokay or Sadaica Tever, having conveyed in 
safeh^ the king's gooroo, (or priest) to Rameswei’am received from the 
Sovereign the title of Sethu-pati'*' or “ Lord of the Causeway/’ and 
had his independence aclmowledged to a great extent. This was about 
A. D. 1300. The power of the Marawer rulers first assumed a con- 
sistent form at the period here described. They were not, however, 
entirely independent ; as, although authorized to extend their autho- 
rity over theii* refractory and predatory neighbours, they were re- 
quired to pay tribute to the Madura government. They were es- 
pecially enjoined to give protection to the pilgrims to Eamesweram 
against the Cullers andMarawers; who had been accustomed to plun* 
der and harrass these devotees on their passage, so as almost to have 
deterred the people of other parts of India from undertaking so pe- 
rilous a journey. "Woodia Tever died about A. D. 1623. 

The afiairs of Ramnad assumed a prominent character in the reign 
of Tirumalla Siaik, (Tirumul-Naig), who came to the throne A. D. 
1623, Xooten Setupati, the son of Woodia Tever, who had succeed- 
ed his father, died A. D. 1637 childless, and was succeeded by his bro- 
ther Dalavai Setupati sometimes called Sadayca Tever. He was op- 
posed by Bettana Ifaiker generally called Tumbi a younger brother 
who succeeded in obtaining the countenance of the king of Madura 
who sent an army under Ramapya to his assistance. After an active 
warfare Adi Jfarayen was taken prisoner and carried off to Ramnad 
where he was kept in close confinement. 

Tumbi Setupati was now sole master of Ramnad ; but the people 
who beKeved him to be illegitimate and whose sympathies were with 
the imprisoned chief broke out into open rebellion, and Tumbi was 
glad to seek safety again in the court of his patron. Ramnad was now 
without a luler, and the same dangers that formerly prevailed once 
more obstructing the pilgrimage to Ram^sweram ; the Brahmins and 
religious mendicants solicited the restoration of Dalavai Setupati to 
the government, as calculated to re-establish order and security in the 
countr}’. Tirumalla complied in some degree with their request ; that 
is, he gave to Dalavai, with his liberty (A. D. 1640) a third part of 
his patrimony, leaving another third in the hands of Tumbi, and con- 
ferring the rest on Danu Kanta, the son-in-law of Dalavai. 

^ Tlic English often spell it Chaitooputty or Satoopaty. 

s 2 
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This cli%ision of the Marawers did not long continue. Tumbi con- 
trived to put his brother to death A. D. 1649, but soon after djiag 
himself, his portion was seized by Vijeya Eagoonada Tever, the adopt- 
ed son of Dalavai ; who likewise gained possession of the share of 
Danu Kanta upon his death, and thus in A. D. 1659 re-united the 
three governments under one head. This prince although he extend- 
ed his authority ovor the adjoining districts continued obedient to the 
authority of Tirumalla Naick, and upon the invasion of Madui’a by a 
formidable army from Mysore, was highly instrumental in theii* re- 
pulse. With an activity which received the acknowledgment of the 
Naick, he led a considerable force to the assistance of his Lord para- 
mount, and mainly enabled him to defeat and expel the invaders. 

He reigned 26 years and was succeeded A. B. 1685 by a son who 
reigned only a few months and then by another who also died in three 
months. None of these had children or nephews. The chief people 
of the Marawers then assembled, and after due deliberation, nomi- 
nated Putina Eagoonada T4ver generally called Eolaven Setupati, 
uncle’s grandson to the last prince. This was A. D. 1686. He 
governed the country 37 years till 1723. It was during his reign 
that the J esuit Missionary Jean de Brito was put to death (February 
1693) as related in the Letters Edifiantes.” In his reign the king 
of Tanjore dispossessed Eamnad of Deviacottah, Manarcoil and Tri- 
valore. 

The succession had been arranged for Yijeya Eagoonada, sister’s son 
to the last prince, for the only other pei’son who could have claimed 
the Puttum was Bavtoi Sunkra, who was a son hy a woman not of 
the Marawer caste. He was, therefore, considered incapacitated. It 
was in Yijeya Eagoonada’s short reign that the Nalcottah family, (af- 
terwards Shevagunga), rose into notice, the Nalcottah chief having 
married a daughter of the Eamnad prince. On the death of the lat- 
ter, the Puttum was contested by Bavani Sunkra above mentioned, 
and Kutta Tever, who had married one of the daughters of the last 
prince. The king of Tanjore first took side with Bavani and es- 
tablished him in Eamnad, but afterwards he yielded to the solicita- 
tion of Kutta Tever, and his friend the Nalcottah chief, and in 1729 
Hutta T4ver was finally installed as the Sethfipati. He was also 
called Mootoo Eagoonada. His first act was to give two-fifths of his 
amntry to his ally Sheshavurna Teven, who then became chief of 
ShevagmigOr. Kutta Tever died in A. D, 1/35. He was succeeded 



hy ilootoo Coomarali Tijeya Pcagoonada. He governed for thirteen 
years, and died A. D. 17 02, being succeeded by his sister’s son Moo- 
too Eamalinga Vijeya Ragoonada, an infant, the Regent being the 
widow Jlootoo Tiruveya J^aiker. 

In 1770, ihe Rajah of Tanjore invaded the country, on the plea of 
getting back the district of Hunamunta goody, which he asserted had 
been seized upon by the Ramnad chiefs many years before. He was, 
however, obliged to return before he had effected his object. The 
Xawaiib of the Carnatic, Mahomed Ali, was jealous of Tanjore, and 
persuaded the Madras Government that he was a mere tributary, who 
had no right to attack the IS’awauVs feudatory of Ramnad. The 
Rajah’s explanations and intentions not being satisfactory, the ISTa- 
waub assisted by the English attacked Tanjore and made their own 
terms ; but the very next year 1772, the !57awaub urged the English 
to attack Ramnad and Shevagunga, because they had not sent their 
troops to aid in taking Tanjore. Its force was sent under General 
Joseph Smith from Trichinopoly, accompanied by the 27awaiib’s son. 
On the 25th June 1772, Ramnad was talten by assault, and the widow 
Regent with Mootoo Ramalinga, carried off prisoners by the Hawaub 
to Trichinopoly ; here they were imprisoned for eight years, during 
which time the widow died. At the requirement of the Madras Go- 
vernment when Hyder’s war broke out, Mootoo Ramalinga was in 
1780 re-installed as a dependant of the W*awaub in Ramnad, on pay- 
ment of an annual pesheush of 175,000 Es. It was at this time that 
the iS'awaub’s revenues were assigned’^ to the Company as security 
for the expenses of the war, and Mr. Sullivan was sent to Ramnad as 
Collector of Poligar pesheush. 

After fifteen years of great misrule, the Govermnent were obliged 
to send a inilitary force into the province, as the chief would not make 
any arrangement for paying his pesheush, and eventually in 1796 he 
was deposed and carried as a State prisoner to Madras, where he died 
in 1802. On the Rajah’s deposition the British Government trans- 
ferred the province, saddled with a p4shcush of 90,000 pagodas, to his 
sister Mungeleswara Hachiar, and placed the infant daughter of the 
imprisoned Poligar under her charge. 

In 1801 the whole of the Carnatic was made over by the Nawaub 
to the British Government, and after enquiiues had been made as to 
the value of the different PoUiams, they were formed into Zeminda- 
ries, and a permanent Sunnud given to the proprietors. In 1803 the 
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Sunnud was given to tlie Ranee, (sister to tte deposed cliief,) and tlie 
peshcusli fixed at 3,31,565 Rs. 8 As. In 1811 slie died fiaving adopt- 
ed Anasamy Taiven, who assume the Puttum with the title of Mootoo 
Vijeya Ragoonada Setupati. The daughter of the late Poligar, Seva- 
gony ISTachiar urged her claim upon Government, hut was referred to 
the Civil Court. A suit was accordingly instituted in the Provincial 
Court in 1813 ; the daughter pleading that the Government in depos- 
ing her father never intended to set her claim aside, but merely made 
her her aunt’s ward. The Court not considering the lineal claim for- 
feited, gave a decision in her favor, and she was actually put in pos- 
session ; but on appeal to the Sudder, the judgment of the lower 
Court was reversed in 1816. The Sudder considered that the Sunnud 
conferred exclusive right on the Ranee, and that her adoption was 
valid. In 1825, an appeal was made to His Majesty in Council, and 
on the 26th of April, the Lords of the Privy Council confirmed the 
Decree of the Sudder Adawlut. 

Anasamy Setupati was succeeded by his adopted son and brother- 
in-law Ramasamy Tever. Ramasamy Tever died in 1830, leaving 
two daughters veiy young. First one and then the other were placed 
in possession, the mother being guardian ; but before the second had 
attained her majority, she died in 1845, and the mother Purvada 
Hachiar was allowed to succeed in 1846. 

There is not a mountain, hill, or any conspicuous eminence in the 
whole of this province ; yet it exhibits, in several parts of its surface, 
gentle swells and depressions which give it a pleasing diversity, es- 
pecially in the tract about Kamuri. In tbe Pullimat’ham district 
there are a few low scattered rocks, but of very inconsiderable magni- 
tude. The sea-coast on the south, from Tonitorai westward, abounds 
with low, rugged rocks, extending into the sea ; and these, with a 
great number of shoals and hidden rocks, render it dangerous for 
coasting vessels. 

The neck of land which runs towards Rameserum is almost entirely 
composed of sand, hnt is covered with a low brushwood and grass 
suEB.cient to afford scanty pasturage to herds of cattle. This promon- 
tory terminates abruptly, and the appearance of the break or chasm 
which separates it from the island, and the shattered state of the rocks 
which form the dam between them, render it pretty evident, that Ra- 
mfisSrxxm constituted at one period a portion of the continent of India, 
and was separated by the sea bursting through the connecting chain 
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of rocks. The rock is a soft sandstone, resting on a bed of graTel, 
and a continuation of the same geological formation can be readily- 
traced from the main land across the ridge of rocks forming the dam 
(tbrougli TThich is cut the Paumben passage) to the island of Eames6- 
nim, a distance of 2,250 yards, preserving exactly the same direction 
and the same geological features. The above supposition is borne out 
by a tradition current amongst the Brahmins of Rameserum to the 
effect, that about 350 years ago, the island "was connected with the 
continent, and the swamy of Rameserum was carried to the mai-n land 
three times every year along a causeway which partly remains on either 
side of the passage, but that a breach in the rock was caused by a vio- 
lent storm, and that it has increased in size by every succeeding one. 

This country is, for the most part, divested of wood and jungle. 
Such as does exist is principally composed of the Odunkad, a kind of 
low thorn-tree, of which there are various sorts ; but none of them 
are of a size to yield good timber. Near the sea-coast towns are ex- 
tensive groves of palmjTPa and cocoanut trees. The northern districts 
abound with the former, the soil being admirably adapted for their 
growth. Mangoe, illapay, and other fruit trees, are scarce through- 
out the province, and cocoanut trees are rare. in the interior of it. 

There are many streams in this province that empty themselves 
into the sea, but none are navigable, and few deserve the name of 
rivers. They are for the greatest part nothing more than broad rivu- 
lets ; some are only drains flowing from the lakes, others spring from 
the high lands, and all are every where fordable. Running over a 
flat and almost level surface, they become broad without having a bed 
of any depth. These rivulets, in their course, supply several lakes, 
and the water is reserved for the purpose of cultivation, which, in 
good years, yields a valuable produce. The freshes occur in the months 
of October and November, and occasionally water comes down in the 
month of April, and on both occasions is directed in its course into 
numerous tanks in the neighbourhood. A small supply of water is 
also procurable, even in the hottest months of the year by digging in 
the beds of the rivers, and pecottahs (wells worked either with bul- 
locks or men,) are erected on their banks for the purposes of irriga- 
tion. A large collection of salt water forming a lake or a marsh\t 
different seasons of the year, according to the quantity it contains, is 
situated in the southern extremity of the Zemindary, extending over 
a space of ground about fifteen miles in circumference. 
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JPcimhctn-dr, a rivulet whicli rises from tlie Mgli lauds east of Eima. 
giidi, in the Shevagunga, enters this province on the west, near the 
upper frontier, below the village of Perambur, takes its course easterly 
about five furlongs, crosses the general boundary, and re-enters She- 
vagunga ; where, for more than three miles, it continues its course, 
when, touching the boundary south-east of Tirtengur, and winding 
along it for about three-fourths of a mile, it re-enters this province. 
About one mile in its tract it is intersected by a channel which sup- 
pHes the Mutunad lake. Pursuing its course for a few furlongs in an 
easterly direction, it separates into two^branches, which, after running 
nearly parallel with each other to the distance of three miles, unite 
near the junction of another channel, termed the Pamb-ar. Widen- 
ing gradually in its course, the stream receives another branch be- 
low Elapagudi, which flows from the southern calingalah of the Mutu- 
nad, and proceeds south-east about three miles ; touches at the boun- 
dary between the villages Payaddakotta and Mudukuvial ; constitutes 
a small part of the northern boundary between this province and Tan- 
jore, and continnes its course for three miles, where it intersects a de- 
tached piece of land appertaining to Shevagunga ; whence, meander- 
ing along the general boundary in an east north-east direction, it 
separates into five branches, and disembogues into the sea by three 
mouths. 

Virashelai-m\^ a narrow and rapid stream, has its source in the 
high lands in the vicinity of Pramali, in the Shevagunga country ; 
and, being fed by numerous jungle streams, passes by Naikupai, sup- 
plies the large lake at Tripatflr, and, after an easterly comse, crosses 
the high road that leads from Pudukotta to Shevagunga; thence, 
continuing easterly about a mile, it glides south, and crosses the road 
from Kunagudi to Tripatflr, where it unites with a channel that flows 
from the northern calingalah of the Tripattir lake, continues its course 
to Murthen-puliar-kovil, through an entire wood, and traversing in 
an east south-east direction four miles, receives a channel from the 
west, termed the Tirumunimutu-ar, about one mile south of ISTedava- 
kotta, whence it pursues an easterly course through a thick grove of 
palmyra trees, widens in its way, and passes by Kullel Yalavenkotta, 
where it enters this province below the termination of a disputed 
boundary, and is joined by a channel called Eoatha-ar, west of the 
village Othayauchi. It then takes a north-easterly course towards 

* Ax or Aroo moans m Tamil a river. 
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liiavakottu, wliere it separates into two branches, which, uniting 
about a mile to the oast, run north of the fort of Hanumdntagudi, and 
south of the village ; it again separates into two branches. The north- 
ern one runs easterly three miles, and then separates into two streams, 
taking an east by south coui'se for ten miles, and falls into the Pdm- 
ban-ar, below the village Audavatur ; the lower branch assumes the 
name Paushi-ar, from the village Paushipatnam, which is situated on 
the coast near the jimction of this channel with the sea. The south- 
ern branch of the Virashelai-ar pursues a south-easterly course about 
seventeen miles Hanumantagudi ; passing by Eumbukotta and Auda- 
vatur, it waters several tanks in its tract ; and, crossing a high road 

that leads to Ramnad, along the sea-coast, discharges itself into the 
sea. 

MiowuHtiiii-df, a rivulet issuing from the southern of 

Kotaivial lake, in the Shevagunga country, takes a south-easterly 
course, and passing by Eaurai, Pauvanakotta, and Munni, enters this 
province on the east by the latter village, and afterwards pursues a 
south-easterly course eight miles ; sirppHes several lakes in its coui-se 
and falls into the Teruvadanari lake, from whence the surplus water 
flowing over the southern calingalah of that lake, in like 
loses itself in other lakes towards the east, the superfluous waters of 
which stm form a pretty wide stream near ThuUamurrungur, and 
runnmg in an open plain, crossing the high road to Eamnad, forms a 
communication with the sea to the south of Tondd. 

Kota-ikarmi-dr, a wide and rapid stream formed at the junction of 
two rivulets that enter this province on the west by the village Eo- 
kaamd, supplies the largeRasingamangalamlake,the superfluous waters 
of which are conveyed by a channel that issues from a large and well 
built calingalah constructed on the nortkem bank. This runs 

in an east south-easterly course flve miles, crosses a high road by Ar- 
mukamkotta, and glides south-east nearly two miles ; thence it pur- 
sues an east south-east course towards Eunnaryaindel, runs south- 
east from that viUage about a mile, separates into two branches on 
the west of the high road, and communicates with the sea by two 
mouths about a mUe distant from each other. 

F/yffy, a river which rises among the mormtains on the south-east 
of the Dindigul valley. This river runs through the north-east ridge 
of a chain of mountains that border on the west of the province of 
Madiua. It finally escapes from the mountainous tract which it tra- 
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verses for about thirty miles, precipitates itself at the foot of the hill 
of Griintapanaikanur, passes by Pilmankunbi, 2s uddarakotta, and Cho- 
lavandaan, and, being angmented by the waters of other small rivu- 
lets, it passes by Thovaraman and Madura ; and thence robing in a 
considerable body, and traversing these districts in a course nearly 
south-east, reaches Tripavanam, where it becomes very broad, con- 
tinues in a winding course, and being fed by other streams, passes by 
Manamandura ; then turning south a few miles it proceeds east, and 
enters this province on the west by the viUage of Tholachatanur. Here 
for about eight miles it forms part of the general boundary between this 
province and Shevagunga, in a course nearly due east. This fine river 
comes with a full swelling stream between Pirmaguda and Yavenes- 
wara, towards Warapuli (where the boundary embraces a smaU vil- 
lage that stands on the south bank appertaining to Shevagimga) ; and 
gliding on the south-east three miles, turns east for four miles, when 
the stream flowing directly south for three and a half miles, is con- 
siderably diminished in its width, and now makes but a poor appear- 
ance, in consequence of the numerous cuts from it for the purpose of 
irrigation, and to supply the lakes. The Yigay, now confined in a 
narrow bed, continues eastward in a winding course for eight miles, 
and then spreads into a large lake called Periyakolam. A small chan- 
nel on the north continues easterly ; it has been cut to prevent the 
injurious consequences of inundations, which are represented to have 
frequently happened previous to this undertaking. The Yigay, re- 
taining its name, proceeds eastward for six miles, losing itself in a 
salt-marsh which extends nearly five miles in length, and about a 
mile and a half in breadth, where, from the sahne nature of the soil, 
a considerable quantity of salt is extracted. At the east end of the 
marsh the river again re-appears, and proceeds in a south-easterly 
direction about five miles ; thence it forms a serpentine course, and 
communicates with the sea below the village Autankarai. The whole 
of its winding course is about one hundred and forty miles. The 
Yigay is the largest of all the rivers in the province, and is repre- 
sented as possessing the rare advantage of affording water the whole 
of the year. It is generally in flood from about October to December, 
after which it begins to decrease ; the fertility of the province of 
Madura, Shevagunga, and Eamnad, depends upon the Yigay, from 
whwdi numerous canals and water-courses are led off to supply the 
several laies, for the purposes of irrigation. It is very precarious 
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vrlien t!:j descend in the month of April ; the supply is then 

■fiosi e.-irufully reserved fur the purj^ose of cultiration. The lands 
rpjii tlie whole cuiirso of the Tigay yield an ahimdant and yaluahle 

The Trh^i*iy>wlfhi river, t'^nned the Iliind-ar, is a narrow and rapid 
stream, whieL* among the hills of Annayiir, in the Madura dis- 

trict, enters :h:,- province on the iiorlli in the PuUimat’ham district, 
h’V the vihaje Kurriapatti. It takes a winding course to the east 
a mile, and tlience turns almost south five miles, and passes by 
Toap.'r and rarenjalli, vrhere it receives the Sheverikotta river, which 
descends from the mouiilaiiis in the Tinnevelly country ; it widens 
grcr.lly at the conunoiicc, pursues a south-easterly course, runs be- 
tween Tiruehiil: and Pulliniat’ham, washing the western wall of the 
fort, and continues to proeood to Ellpar, on the north of which it is 
intersected by a brool: from the high lands to the east of Puliarnat- 
ham : from Elipur it winds eastwardly for six miles, and passes by 
Zdandelmaniltam, and gliding on south-easterly two miles and a half, 
turns due south down to Kaniuri, west of a high rocky ground, and 
rims between the fort and town. To the east of the latter, on the 
southern bank of the river is a large calingalah, about one hundred 
and seventy foot in length, and about seventy feet in breadth ; the 
time of its original construction appears to be unknown j but that it 
is of a very ancient date, is sufficiently indicated by the style and 
state of the structure, which not only bears every mark of antiquity, 
blit also of frequent dilapidation and repair. It is wholly composed 
of large weigh.ty masses of rude stones laid upon one another with- 
out any regular systera, every dependence having been placed upon 
the magnitude of the materials ; hence the power of the great body of 
water, in its pitch over the work, has frequently occasioned breaches, 
and also placed the structure in a critical predicament. A largo canal, 
led off from immedktely above the work, teiuned the Eagundt'ha- 
Icaveri, flows upwards of twenty-four miles through the country to 
the eastward, being preserved in its course over a fine plain, and af- 
fords the means of cultivating the lands upon the whole of its tract, 
sluices having been constructed for this purpose, most of which, im- 
fortunately, are now in ruins. This channel waters itself ultimately 
in the Kuilari lake, and the superabundant flow of salt-water issuing 
from the southern calingalah of this lake, falls into the salt-marsh 
below the village \ igay, and cutting through it, assumes the name 

c 3 
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of Kottegudi-ar, which, communicates with the sea, on the west of 
the spot called Adisetu-tirtha. The Kimd-ar, or the surplus water 
that descends from the calingalah on the east of the town of Kamuri, 
winds in a south-easterly course for twenty-two miles, runs towards 
Mukiir, supplying in its tract a few lakes, and disembogues into the 
sea. It has a wide but shallow entrance, and a heary shoal renders 
the free access of boats at the mouth impracticable. 

TAlSnS OR EJESERVOIRS. 

These are variously named ; the larger are called Teris and Kum- 
mis, the lesser ones Tendels. The country abounds with them ; several 
of the large ones are supplied by channels from the rivers, while 
others of less magnitude are filled by the local rains ; the latter do 
not retain the water for more than three or four months. Although 
the larger lakes have a source whence they receive a constant and 
ample supply, yet the advantage of retaining their waters throughout 
the year is lost, from neglect of any regular system of inspection and 
repair. The periodical rains usually set in about the months of Octo- 
ber and November, and the country then exhibits an almost entire 
watery surface ; the great body of water confined by the embankments 
of the lakes spreads out to a great extent, often overflowing and de- 
stroying the embankments, greatly to the prejudice of the after cul- 
tivation of the lands, which depends upon the strength and preserva- 
tion of these banks. When a general drought prevails, the inhabi- 
tants dig small pits in the beds of the reservoirs, whence they obtain 
a scanty and muddy draught. At this season the people are generally 
assailed by a disease called Guinea-worm ; but they are so much inured 
to this tumour in their legs, that they think little of it. Of the prin- 
cipal Y4ris, the following seem more particularly to deserve descrip- 
tion, viz. : 

Bdsingamangalami a large lake situated between the smaller lakes 
Kokaume and Koshavan ; its length from the north bank to the south- 
ern opposite extremity being nine miles, varying in breadth 6om one 
or two miles. It receives on the north side the stream of a rivulet 
that flows from the high lands in Shevagunga, denominated the Kot- 
takarai-ar, and, on the south south-west, the waters of the Vigay river. 
This lake originally watered about five thousand seven hundred and 
sixty k4nis of land.* It has two large calingalahs at either extremity, 


♦ A kani or ca¥nie is 1 J of m acre. 
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iho northern consisting of seTenteen arches, and the southern of 
fifteen ; and besides these, eighteen lesser sluices, built of stone and 
brick, most of which, as well as the larger caHngalahs, are in a dila- 
pidated state, in consequence of which it cannot at present supply 
water for more than two thousand fixe hundred kanis. There are six 
breaches along the bank of this lake, occasioned by the breaking 
through of the waters during the monsoons, and these not being at- 
tended to, present much danger to the villages and lands lying be- 
low it to the eastward. 

PcmaJioIam, this lake, with which the Vigay river forms a com- 
munication, is situated about a mile north-west of Ramnad, and ex- 
tends in length about seven miles ; its breadth varies from three- 
fourths of a mile to nearly two miles, and, from its greater depth, it 
has the advantage of retaining its waters for a longer period than the 
Easingamangalam. It irrigates an extent of land consisting of one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty k^nis. This Yeri has two large ca- 
lingalahs ; one to the north, consisting of nine arches, the water from 
which flows to the eastward on a low level, and falls into an extensive 
salt marsh. The calingalah to the south consists of seven arches, and 
the stream from it falls into the Chukrakotta lake, which Hes to the 

south. There are twelve smaller sluices to this lake, three of which 
are in ruins. 

Chulirakotia lake, situated on the south of Eamnad, has a large and 
substantial caHngalah consisting of eleven arches ; the surplus water 
discharged from it forms a canal which flows into a marsh about a 
mile to the southward. A calingalah on the north consists of five 
arches o^y. This lake has twelve other sluices, denominated after 
the original possessors of the land depending thereon ; five of these 
sluices have been in a state of decay for the last 60 years. 


Kullari Me receives the Eagundt'ha-kiveri ; it is situated between 
the villages Tiroiosbamangai and Kukati, and irrigates about one 
thousand five hundred Urns of land. This late has two ealingalahs 
and twelve smaUer sluices, aU of which are in good order : the g-cat 
quantity of water that flows from these calingdahs spreads over a sdt 

marsh to ^e eastward, and from thence, forming a channel, ultimate- 
ly tails into the sea. 

Abmmm Me, situated to the north of the village of that name re- 
sembles in form a spur ; it is supplied by a channel from the Kreda- 
manadi, and waters about one thousand k4nis of land ; the bank is 
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of Eottegudi-ar, which, communicates with the sea, on the west of 
the spot called Adisetu-tirtha. The Kund-ar, or the surplus water 
that descends from the oalingalah on the east of the town of Eamtiri, 
winds in a south-easterly course for twenty-two miles, runs towards 
ITukiir, supplying in its tract a few lakes, and disembogues into the 
sea. It has a wide but shallow entrance, and a heayy shoal renders 
the free access of boats at the mouth impracticable. 

TAISXS OR RESERVOIRS. 

These are variously named ; the larger are called Teris and Kum- 
mis, the lesser ones Yendels. The coxmtry abounds with them ; several 
of the large ones are supplied by channels from the rivers, while 
others of less magnitude are filled by the local rains ; the latter do 
not retain the water for more than three or four months. Although 
the larger lakes have a source whence they receive a constant and 
ample supply, yet the advantage of retaining their waters throughout 
the year is lost, from neglect of any regular system of inspection and 
repair. The periodical rains usually set in about the months of Octo- 
ber and November, and the country then exhibits an almost entire 
watery surface ; the great body of water confined by the embankments 
of the lakes spreads out to a great extent, often overflowing and de- 
stroying the embankments, greatly to the prejudice of the after cul- 
tivation of the lands, which depends upon the strength and preserva- 
tion of these banks. When a general drought prevails, the inhabi- 
tants dig small pits in the beds of the reservoirs, whence they obtain 
a scanty and muddy draught. At this season the people are generally 
assailed by a disease called Gruinea-worm ; but they are so much inured 
to this tumour in their legs, that they think little of it. Of the pria- 
cipal Y^iis, the foUowdng seem more particularly to deserve descrip- 
tion, Viz. ■ 

Edsingamangalam) a large lake situated between the smaller lakes 
Eokaume and Eoshavan ; its length from the north hank to the south- 
ern opposite extremity being nine miles, varying in breadth from one 
or two miles. It receives on the north side the stream of a rivulet 
that flows from the high lands in Shevagunga, denominated the Eot- 
takarai-dr, and, on the south south-west, the waters of the Vigay river. 
This lake originally watered about five thousand seven hundred and 
sixty kanis of land.* It has two large calingalahs at either extremity, 


* A kemi or cawnie is of an acre* 
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ilie northern consisting of seTonteen arches, and the southern of 
fifteen ; and besides these, eighteen lesser sluices, built of stone and 
brick, most of which, as well as the larger calingalahs, are in a dila- 
pidated state, in consequence of which it cannot at present supply 
water for more than two thousand five hundred kanis. There are six 
breaches along the bank of this lake, occasioned by the breaking 
through of the waters during the monsoons, and these not being at- 
tended to, present much danger to the villages and lands lying be- 
low it to the eastward. 

Perrialiolamy this lake, with which the Yigay river forms a com- 
munication, is situated about a mile north-west of Eamnad, and ex- 
tends in length about seven miles ; its breadth varies from three- 
fourths of a mile to nearly two miles, and, from its greater depth, it 
has the advantage of retaining its waters for a longer period than the 
Easingamangalam. It irrigates an extent of land consisting of one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty kanis. This Yeri has two large ca- 
lingalahs ; one to the north, consisting of nine arches, the water from 
which flows to the eastward on a low level, and falls into an extensive 
salt marsh. The calingalah to the south consists of seven arches, and 
the stream from it falls into the Ohukrakotta lake, which lies to the 
south. There are twelve smaller sluices to this lake, three of which 
are in ruins. 

Chukrakotta lake, situated on the south of Eamnad, has a large and 
substantial calingalah consisting of eleven arches ; the surplus water 
discharged from it forms a canal which flows into a marsh about a 
mile to the southward. A calingalah on the north consists of five 
arches only. This lake has twelve other sltdces, denominated after 
the original possessors of the land depending thereon ; five of these 
sluices have been in a state of decay for the last 60 years. 

Kullari lake receives the Eagundf ha-kaveri ; it is situated between 
the villages Tirukoshamangai and Kukati, and irrigates about one 
thousand five Ji^mdred kanis of land. This lake has two calingalahs, 
and twelve smaller sluices, all of which are in good order : the great 
quantity of water that flows from these calingalahs spreads over a salt 
marsh to the eastward, and from thence, forming a channel, ultimate- 
ly falls into the sea. 

Ahramam lake, situated to the north of the village of that name, re- 
sembles in form a spur ; it is supplied by a channel from the Ereda- 
manadi, and waters about one thousand kdnis of land ; the bank is 
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very higli and substantially built. It consists of very largo stones 
placed one upon another, and seems once to ha ve been much more 
regular than at present ; it has puzzled antic^iiariaus to account fl*r 
the laying of these enormous stones, as their weight is so groat tliat 
no means are now known by which they could have been placed there. 
An odd ti’adition prevails that this was performed by demons. The 
banlc is so well strengthened that it has never had any breaches, nor 
is it likely ever to rcq[uire any great repair. 

Several large lakes sustain considerable loss owing to the weak and 
imsiibstantiai condition of their banks. The waters from the high lands, 
and the surplus from the lake of Shekull, form a pretty wide stream, 
which discharges' itself into the sea at Ydlimnkam Bay, which has a 
good harboiu* for sheltering the vessels trading along this coast during 
the period of the land and monsoon. Contiguous to this bay, 

on the north, is a large mlt water lake that extends about seven miles 
to the west, its greatest breadth being a mile and a quarter. Salt is 
gathered in large quantities here, besides that which is manufactured 
in the salt pahs ; this article is a produce very advantageous to Go- 
vernment, for the monopoly does not permit the Zemindar to manu- 
facture, and this was imderstood when ho received his Zemindary. 
Wells and fountains are, for the most part, exceedingly rare in the 
interior of this country, and the water that issues from thorn is of a 
very brackish quality. The sea-coast towns, although situated on vast 
plains of deep and heavy sand, afford fine wells and springs of clear 
water. A narrow salt water lake, called Turrava, extends from the 
Eottaigudi river, below TirupaUani, to the , east eighteen miles, and 
varies from one quarter to half a mile in breadth, bordering the decli- 
vity of a range of sand hills. This lake has a verdure on its margin, 
which affords good pasturage for the cattle of its vicinity. On the 
south side are several thick groves of palmjnra and coepanut trees. At 
some seasons^ of the year a dam is thrown across this, lake, confining 
the water to a particular part and, by letting it off as required, ad- 
mits of .the remaining portion of the bed being cultiva‘ted with rice. 
Another salt water lake, hut of smaller extent, lies to the east of the 
former, and has a communication with a basin of salt water contigu- 
ous to the sea, east of Pullimat^ham. 

KOADS, &c. 

^re several principal roads that lead through this country 
n,eighbouxing districts. The first is a high road that leads 



i'icrn Tanjorc ]}y Koitapalnam, proceeds along the soa-coast, an<l^ 
raui'ii fret|iiented hr pilgrims wlio travel to and from the Ganges to 
] Itina'.fwara. About tvo miles from Ivottapatuam tho road leads into 
the Tanjorc country, cros.'^cs a rivulet, and proceeds to Sundrapandi- 
patnam. In its progress further, about five miles, it crosses the Pam- 
ban-ar (which here forms the general boundary betv’een Tanjore and 
SJiovagunga) ; and about a mile south, leads near a fine chuttrum in 
^•hevagunga limits ; wc-.-it of Simdrapiindipatnam, about two miles, 
it crosses the Pdshi river ; and, at a mile further, the Yerashclai, and 
ilicnce passes by Tondi, whore several cross roads intersect. Leaving 
Toiidi, it crosses the Mimnimutu river, and a few other small rivulets, 
and, at the distance of about eight miles, is intersected by the Kollai- 
hr.rul-ur, and, passing by Tirnpilagiidi in its progress, it touches at 
Lc’ripjtnara, oner wliich, crossing a few brooks, it separates into two 
r. u L; ;hc one leading along the coast to Eameswara, the other, 
crv^sslng the Yigay river, enters Raninad, making through tho whole 
of its course a distance of nearly fifty miles. This, although a car- 
riage road, is very inconvenient, owing to the heavy sand along tho 
SLLi-coast. The second is a high road that leads from Trichinopoly to 
Paninad, r/d Pudukotta, enters this country, on the north by Shera- 
ganilr, passes by Kunnangudi, Slangalagudi, and Tiruvadanari, where 
it is intersected b}" several cross roads leading to the coast ; thence it 
touches at the village Arnntmangalam, crosses the Kottaikari-ar, and 
loads off on the west by Armukam-kotta to Rasingamangalam, pro- 
ceeds to Sholandur, and passing below the banks of two large lakes, ‘ 
touches at Pernvial, near which it is intersected by several water- 
courses, and latterly iDasses by Pillengudi on the north bank of the 
Yigay river to Eamnad. This is one of the grand carriage roads, 
but is in a bad state owing to the frequent intervention of paddy 
fields, which render it altogether impassable in the .rainy seasons* 
A third road, also leading from Trichinopoly, separates into two . 
parts at Tripatur ; tho one leads rid Shevagunga, an^ the other- by 
Kauloar-koril, and these joining at Yellangudi, the road enters this 
district about one mile and a half west of Ninar-kovil, and, in its' 
progress, crosses the Yigay, passes near a fine pavilion called Chetti- 
Mattam, W’here it joins the high road leading from Madura to the capi- 
tal, and proceeds along tho soxith hank of the Yigay below Gangakondan, , 
and, re-crossing the river again at throe other places, two miles dis- 
tant from each other, passes by Mothaliir to Ramnad. Tho state .of 
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the road is tolerably good, but much inconvenience is felt by the in- 
tersection of the Yigay river at several places. The fourth is a high 
road that leads from Hadura vid. Mdnamadura, enters this province 
immediately after crossing the Yigay river by Tholashatanur, and 
proceeds along the south bank for three miles^ touching at Parma- 
gudi, a fine, large, and populous town, where there are two or three 
substantially built pavilions for the accommodation of travellers. ^The 
road runs through the town along the southern bank, about ten miles 
to Chetti-Mattam, and passes by Wurapilli, in the interval of which 
it crosses many canals branching from the Yigay, which renders the 
road unfit for carriages ; it then leads eastward to Pamnad. The 
fifth is also a high road that leads from Madura to Pamnad via Avur. 
It enters this country at a village called Utchampalli, and, in its pro- 
gress, crosses the Sheverikotta river, near its junction with the Eun- 
dar, touches at Tiruchuli, crosses the latter river, and proceeds to 
Shadapuram, where it separates into two dififerent routes, the one 
leading to Kamtiri, and the other to Abramam : the one that leads 
to the latter place passes by Anakolam, Mandelmdnikam, and Nar- 
takurchi, next touches at Abramam, and, in its progress to Pam- 
nad, pass by the intermediate villages Perruokurnai, Alenganar, 
Chetra, Wulayar, Yettivial, and Lanthamattam. This road is ex- 
tremely good, owing to the high and level surface of the country. 
The sixth a high road that leads from Madura, Tiruchuli, and K4- 
mtiri, to Pamnad, touches at Kamtiri, and after crossing the Kundir 
river on the east of the town, it intersects the high road from Abra- 
mam at the distance of five miles. This is also a good carriage-road 
from the evenness of the country. The seventh, a high road leading 
from Tinnevelly to Pamnad, enters this province on the west of Kuni- 
rajapuram, touches at Narriptir, and in its way, passes by Sholagudi, 
when it crosses the Kunddr, and proceeds about five miles between a 
range of sand-hills, touches at Eolashelvanellur, from which place a 
road separates to Kilakarai by the villages Eilakeddram and Siva- 
kolam, where it crosses a rivulet and passes by T4rv&dei to Kilakarai, 
and from thence proceeds along the sea-coast via Mutupetta and Yai- 
dilai, to P^ban and Pam^swara. The road that continues from 
‘ ShelvaneUur to Pamnad, touches at Kothenkolam, a small village 
(about two and a half miles distant), and thence at iShekull, ti^ee 
miles from the latter, and passes through Tfrukoshamangai, which 
i» seven miles short of Pamnad. The eighth is a sea-coast road lead- 
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ing from Devipatnam tovrards Autankarai and Pallimat’kam, wkere 
it crosses the ferry to Pamban, and proceeds to Eam^swara, being in 
Ibis part paved with stones. All along this road are spacious and 
dm’able pavilions and chuttriims for the accommodation of travellers 
and pilgrims. Several cross-roads intersect each other in aU direc- 
tions throughout the country, which, though not answering for car- 
riage-roads, are much freq^uented by a class of people who chiefly 
trade in salt. 

There are no made roads, and the bandy tracts are so soft and sandy, 
that the traffic betwixt the coast and towns in the interior is nearly 
closed through the imperfection of the means of intercourse. 

SOIL PRODUCTIOXS. 

The sod in this province is composed of various sorts, and, though 
generally fruitful, is not without some predominant disadvantages, a 
proof of which has been experienced by the continual emigration of 
the inhabitants from this to the neighbouring countries, especially 
within the last four years, during which period a great scarcity and 
mortality has prevailed, arising from a failure of rain ; and the num- 
ber of inhabitants who have abandoned this province from indigence, 
and its concomitant evils, is estimated to be not less than 150,000 souls, 
or nearly half its population. 

The soil though not of a very rich kind, yet, aided by enlightened 
husbandry, may vie in fertility with the best in the neighbouring 
countries, and produces early and excellent crops of paddy and of dry 
grain. The most fruitful soil consists of a deep black loam, which is 
prevalent towards the westward : the culture on these lands pelds an 
abundant crop of cotton and dry grain. Coriander and Eadalai* are 
well cultivated in parts of Abramam and Kamdri. The soil next in 
quality is a red loam ; and, inferior to these, is the black and red, 
light and sandy soils. Yegetation thrives remarkably upon the lat- 
ter, which is common about the sea coast towns, conti^ous to which 
the grou nd s are mclosed and divided into small gardens. The pro- 
ductions consist of paddy of various kinds, several sorts of dry grain, 
horse gram, and a variety of other pulse, rape-seed, and oil-nuts ; 
cotton in great plenty ; and the choya-v4r grows spontaneously about 
the sea-coast and the islands. The most unfavorable portions of the 


A of peas, mvLck used in Bengal and Upper Hindustan, and in tUe soutli com- 
monly caUed Bengal gram. 
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country are not entirely unproductiTe ; as the valuable cliay-root, from 
tlic root of wliicL. is extracted a beautiful red dye, in extensive use 
among the Madma weavers, springs up spontaneously in tbe sand, and 
is found in great abundance, and in the greatest perfection on tbe east 
coast and most sterile portion of the Zemindary. 

MANUFACTURES, IMPORTS, AND EXPORTS. 

As a commercial province, and for manufactures, Eamnad is distin- 
guished beyond many others, and principally for the manufacture of 
cotton cloths ; the first of which is at Parmagudi, where the chief oc- 
cupation of the inhabitants is making printed cloths, chintzes, silks, 
elegant silk carpets, red and blue striped cotton carpets, muslins, 
dupettas, tui^bans, dimities, izraries, ginghams, cambrics, &c. Kilaka- 
rai and Devipatnam are fine ports, the trade of which is very consider- 
able ; they are consequently the resort of many respectable merchants 
from all parts, whereby these places have become rich and populous. 
Kilakarai is reckoned next to Parmagudi for the manufacture of fine 
cloths, muslins, &o. A few other places are noted for long cloths of 
good quality, viz. Kamuri, Abramam, Arpukotta, Palayampatti, Kud- 
deladi, Yekugudi, Pimnakolam, Cliittarkotta, NumbuthuUai, Tindey, 
and Eottapatnam ; and those of a coarse quality, commonly worn by 
the inhabitants, are made almost in every village in the province. 
Salt is manufactured in great plenty in the neighbourhood of the sea 
coast towns and villages, but it is entirely under the management of 
the servants of the Government. Besides the manufacture of this 
article, a prodigious quantity of it is gathered from the extensive salt 
marshes, in which, on the evaporation of the water, a thick incrustation 
of salt, very white and fine, is left on the surface. Except at Pundle- 
gudi, saltpetre is no where manufactured in this province. 

The commercial transactions of this Zemindary, were at a former 
period very extensive. A commerciajl resident and assistant were for 
many years established at Eamnad by the Company, for the purj)ose 
of procurmg cloth for the English market. A large proportion of 
the iuhabitants were manufacturers, and the llahommedan portion of 
the population carried on an extensive and valuable trade in piece 
goods with the Eastern Island and Persian Gulf, &c., but the manu- 
facture and export of piece goods have to a great extent been super- 
seded by the piece goods of Europe. Cloth is, however, stiU the 
staple manufacture, and is made in considei'able quantities, but chiefly 
for doilaestac use. The chief imports are spices, long-cloth, ghee, oil, 
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betel-nut, wood, iron, sugar and pearls. The exports are chay-root, 
ehanks, salt, solt-fish, tobacco, cotton, sldns, paddy, coarse cloth, &c. 
Of the chank, a univalve shell in groat request in Bengal for the 
nianiifactui'o of toe rings, ike., about one million are collected on the 
coast annually and forwarded to the Calcutta market. 

The chank ilshery commences in Ajpril on the eastern coast of 
Eamnad, a^td continues till the month of Sej)temher; and, on the 
soujhcrn coast, from October, continuing till March. It is usually 
rented by the Zemindar at not less than six thousand pagodas annu- 
ally, The chunks fched on the eastern coast are reckoned better than, 
tliose of the southern. A comparative rate has long been established 
at one hundred and thirty-Svo chunks per star pagoda, while those of 
the southern coast are sold at one hundred and sixty-two per j)agoda. 
The number of chanlrs annually fished amounts to upwards of a mil- 
lion. The country arrack is distilled in several places throughout this 
province. 

The fishery is rented for about 5,000 Rupees per annum. 

The imports are shawls, woollen cloths, wheat, sugar, sugar-candy, 
pepper, nuts, nutmegs, cinnamons, cloves, cardamums, mace, brim- 
stone, quicksilver, iron, pearls, corals, and a variety of precious stones ; 
teakwood, black, and Ceylon wood ; red and yellow ochre ; and, in 
the time of scarcity, grain is imported hither from the western, as 
well as from the Tanjore countiies. The chief trade of this province 
consists in the exportation of manufactured cloths of various kinds. 
The chunks are taken to Bengal, and the chay-root to the northern 
countries ; and, during a plentiful season, paddy, and other grain, are 
also exported. Salt is the principal commodity of export to the inland 
countries. 

In the interior of the Zemindary the population is composed in 
great measure of Hindoos, who are generally poor and engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. There are a few also occupied in the manufac- 
ture of cotton cloth chiefly for domestic use. In every town there are 
a few Mahommedan families usually employed as workers in brass, 
&o. The inhabitants of the towns on the coast are chiefly Mahom- 
medans and Homan Catholic Christians ; the former amount to about 
27,879, and the latter to 10,000. 

The Lubbays are an active and enterprising race, were possessed of 
considerable wealth, and still are comparatively rich ; their houses are 
generally speaking, larger, and appear more comfortable than those 
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of tlie Hindoos, and the dwellings of the more resjjectable at Keek- 
carney are two or three stories high* They are a haughty and irasci- 
ble race ; but if treated with consideration they will be found kind and 
obliging, and in their conversation communicative and intelligent. 
They are engaged in trade, both by land and sea, and a few practise 
the mechanical arts. Many are acquainted with the Arabic, but the 
Tamil language is in universal use amongst them. The Christians 
are employed as fishermen, and are apparently very poor ; their vil- 
lages consist of a number of mean houses, erected on the beach, vith 
usually a small Church placed in some conspicuous position. 

This province is well stocked with cattle, but from the scanty pas- 
turage they are able to procure, are of small size and in indifferent 
condition. Antelope and hog are found on the plains and jungles, 
but not in great numbers. 

From the absence of hills, or collections of trees fo obstruct the free 
circulation of air, the absorbent nature of the soil, and the small quan- 
tity of decayed vegetable matter, the climate is salubrious. The few 
diseases endemic to the country and the Zemindary, have been for a 
series of years singularly free from a general visitation of epidemic 
disease. Fever and diarrhoea prevail during the wet season, but they 
are mild in their attacks, and tractable in their nature, and readily 
yield to the simple treatment pursued by the Native medical practi- 
tioners. Ulcers are common among the sepoys, but they do not appear 
to prevail amongst the permanent residents to any extent. 

The general character of the climate is hot, but all that portion of 
the Zemindary lying within twelve miles of the coast, is tempered in 
the evening by the sea-breeze. The weight of the monsoon falls in 
October and November, and is over by tbe middle of December, but 
the weather continues cool and agreeable till February. During that 
month, however, and the two following, the heat in the interior of the 
country is excessive. Accordingly Moollapettah, where there are two 
bungalows, is occasionally the residence of the Madura civilians during 
the sultry and oppressive months of March and April. 

PORTS, Towisrs AOT \TI*LAGES, 

Jtamnady* the capital of the province, Latitude 9® 24’ N., and Lon- 
gitude 78® 49’ E., has both a fort and a town. The former is a forti- 
fication, the sides of which, from north to south, and from east to west, 

* * Pcotoerly, Rtoaiia.tha-p6ram, from Eama, the god, or Mug of that namej n&tlia, a 
lordj or city* 
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are each about half a mile in length, consisting of a single wall, 
^Irengtlic^iifd with thirty-two bastions, built at equal distances from 
one another, and with one gateway which is to the cast. The wall is 
twenty-seven feet high and tive feet thick, without a rampart, but with 
loopholes, and surroimded by a ditch. This fort was built in the 17th 
century by Moghava Eagunatha Setupati, who, at the same time, con- 
structed the large reservoir, or artificial lake, that lies on the ST. W. 
side. About two hundred yards from the gate stands the chieftain^s 
palace, which is a spacious gothic -like structure, suiTounded by a high 
wall. On the north-east bank of the reservoir is a small but hand- 
some Protestant Church, with a burial ground adjoining it. A few 
yards from the western bank of the reservoir is the burning place of 
tbe chieftain and his ancestors, where several grand tombs are erected 
to the memory of the latter. East of the reservoir is a large bunga- 
low formerly belonging to Colonel Martinez who was for many years 
previous to 1804 in command of the garrison. On the north sicle> 
between the walls of the fort and the reservoir, is a high cavalier, 
raised with earth, which commands an extensive and delightful pros- 
pect of the surrounding plains. A Eoman Catholic Chapel, which was 
built by Colonel Martinez, in the year 1799, stands near the south- 
east-angle of the fort, and nearly in the centre stands a small Hindoo 
temple. 

Ramnad is rendered memorable from having been stormed by Gfene- 
ral Smith in A. D. 1772 ; and likewise from an affray that took place 
in 1797 in which Lieutenant Clarke was killed, when endeavouring to 
seize the celebrated Poligar Cataboma Ifaig. 

The fort contains about 5,000 inhabitants, the houses are moderately 
well built, generally of mud and thatched. The streets, with one 
exception, are irregular, and narrow, but are kept tolerably clean. 

A large portion of the inhabitants of Ramnad reside beyond the 
walls, on the east side, and at the principal entrance to the fort. The 
population of this portion of the town consists chiefly of Hindoos, with 
about 100 Mahomedan families, the former are engaged in agricultu- 
ral pursuits, and as grain merchants, and a few are occupied in the 
manufacture of coarse cloth ; the latter are workers in iron, brass, &c. 

There are two rows of bazaars regularly built, with tiled roofs ; and 
the houses of the inhabitants appear also of a superior description. 

Ramnad has a small garrison, and is at times the head quarters of 
an assistant to the Collector of Madura. The old place of arms, and 
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a small building forming the hospital and dispensary are within the 
fort; and are built of brick and chimam. In the vicinity of the town, 
in an open plain, and on sandy soil are the houses of the commanding 
officer and the head assistant to the Collector. 

The ioim of Eamnad is situated east of the fortress, from the gate 
of which a wide street leads, with two good rows of bazaars, regularly 
built. Here a market is held every Wednesday, when the people, 
from a distance of fifteen or twenty miles, bring in cotton, grain, and 
other provisions for sale. The town, and its suburbs, including Letch- 
mapuram (a village situated to the north) -where is a handsome temple 
and chuttrum, are about 2i mUes in cii'cumference. At the east end 
of the bazaars, where a road intersects, crossing north and south, are 
several detached houses, with gardens surrounding them, and a small 
mosque. These separate one part of the toivn from the other. There 
are also two or three other mosques, which, though not conspicuous, 
are by no means inelegant. Upon the whole, the streets are narrow 
and ill-contrived ; the houses are moderately well built, and are up- 
wards of 2,300 in number ; and the population exceeds 8^700 sonls, 
consisting of Mussulmans, Efahmins, and Sudras, and a few IS’ative 
Christians ; many of the two former carry on a considerable trade m 
gram and other articles of import from Travancore, Ceylon, &c. There 
are no artizans here, excepting gold and silversmiths, braziers, and 
ironsmiths ; the latter, about two hundred families, who are Mussul- 
mans, reside in the town. The east part of the town is inhabited by 
manufactm'ers of chintzes and printed cloths. 

Kdmiin is a fort lying 31 miles west of Eanmad, and 30 miles south 
by west of Shevagunga, seated on an elevated rocky ground on the 
north bank of the Ktindar river, and commands a most deKghtful and 
extensive prospect. It is small, but of some strength, built of stone, 
of a circular form, with a double enclosure of walls, having an inter- 
val between them of about sixty feet ; the outer wall is twenty feet 
high, and about four feet thick, without a rampart or parapet, but has 
nine bastions : the inner wall is stronger, twenty-five feet high, with 
a rampart, and seven bastions. On an eminence, to the south-west, is 
a redoubt. In the inner fort, a granary and magazine stUl remain ; 
between the two walls, on the western side, is a well of very clear 
water cut through rocky strata, having steps on the one side descend- 
tiig the bottom. 

1>000 yairdis from the fort on the southern bank of the river, 
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ihe foira of Kamtiri is seated. A small Hindoo temple stands on tiie 
norlli side, and a pretty wide street surrounds it. There are many 
more streets, but most of them narrow and crooked, with low thatch- 
ed houses built of earth ; a few, howeTer, are covered with tiles. 
-cUmost in the centre stands a grand terraced house, belonging to a 
Iscixixo, the elegance and situation of which afford an agreeable ]Dros- 
pect. In the dry season the dust and heat are almost intolerable ; and 
ill the rainy season, ovving to the black soil, the mire is so deep as to 
render the streets almost impassable. Some of the inhabitants here 
are very opulent men, and many of them trade to a considerable ex- 
tent in cotton, as it is in greater plenty here, and in the neighbour- 
hood, than in other parts of the province. A great market is held on 
every Tuesday, when crowds of people come from the neighbouring 
districts for the purchase of articles to retail in the different villages. 
Cattle are also brought to this market for sale. 

Tu^iuujxiUUfitj a populous village 6 miles south of the capital, situat- 
ed on a commanding plain, is highly distinguished as one of the 
sacred places of Hindoo worship ; the temple stands on the east side 
of the village, and a rectangular reservoir is situated opposite to it. 
Two pa'V’ilions are raised on stone pillars ; the one adjoining the gate 
of the temple, the other to the east of the reservoir. The temple is 
surrounded by a high stone wall. The main street of th6 village is 
about two furlongs in length, and forty feet wide ; the south and east 
streets are inhabited by Brahmins, and the north and west streets by 
the people attached to the temple, and other Hindoos. This temple 
is dedicated to the god J aganatha, and the festivals are celebrated an- 
nually in the months of April and July. In the north-west and south- 
west angles of the villages, are two substantial stone pavilions ; and 
on the north-east side, a reservoir of excellent water. A broad but 
shallow salt-water lake runs west of the village, which receives the 
surplus waters that flow from the interior parts of the country, esj)e- 
ciall}'' from the calingalah, or sluice of the Chakkrakotta lake, tne 
whole falling eventually into Kottagudi river. 

The pilgrims who resort to the temple at Rameswara to pay their 
adorations, must, after performing their ablutions in the sea, first come 
here to worship. 

Adtettii-fi)\lt({ is not a village, but a famed place on the coast, lying 
9 miles south of the capital ; it is esteemed holy by the Hindoos on 
account of its hath, which was found by Rama, who bathed here, on 
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iiis expedition to the Isle of Lanka. The men generally bring thoh 
wives and families with them ; but, in the event of the wife not boino' 
present, the priest gives the husband a piece of straw to roU round 
the little finger of his right hand, as an emblem of the wife. The 
act of washing here in the sea is a form of penance that they per- 
form, from a general notion that, by doing so, they wash away all 
their sins. Devotees, and especially those of the Brahmin caste, who 
go on pilgrimage to the Isle of Eameswara, must return hitherto to 
perform the enjoined rites of devotion. 

KilaJcaral, a populous sea-port and commercial town, situated 9 
miles south by west of the capital. It is inhabited by Mahommedans, 
many of whom are opulent, and carry on a considerable trade both 
by sea and land. The houses and granaries are finely built on the 
margin of the sea, from which it has a beautiful appearance. The 
circumference of the town is about two and a half miles ; the streets 
are numerous, but narr 9 w and ill-formed ; the houses are low and 
have thatched roofs. A small Roman Catholic Church is situated near 
the eastern skirts of the town, contiguous to which are the ruins of a 
Dutch factory. There are about eleven mosq^ues, or rather tombs of 
some respectable Mussulmans, who have died here, a few of which are 
very elegant in structure, especially one which stands about the centre 
of them, the cupola of which is covered with gold. The place abounds 
with very thick groves of palmyra trees. It carries on a good sale in 
Puthaneer,* which the Mussulmans much esteem, and drink to ex- 
cess. The inhabitants of this town follow almost every trade, and 
carry on an extensive manufacture of long cloths, both fine and 
coarse ; upwards of a hundred boats belong to this port. The coast 
abounds with low rugged rocks, which are only seen above water at 
low tide ; it is therefore dangerous for the passage of vessels, unless 
conducted by a pilot who is well experienced in these roads. Vessels 
pay for their anchorage here as well as in othjsr parts. A sea custom 
house is established here. 

Mdttujpetta^ a fishing village on the coast, situated miles south- 
east of Ramnad> is chiefly inhabited by Roman Catholics. There is 
a large Roman Catholic Church in the centre of the village, dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, and a priest resides here, who is a native of Goa. 
The llahommedan inhabitants are chank fishers. 

. ^ A extracted from the Palmyra tree, similar to toddy, but wilb. wMcb 

ab0p3fe'<^xiinam,; when boiled, it becomes jaggry, a coarse kind of sugar. 



a pivlty populous village on tlic coast, situated 13 miles 
east oi' Miittupetta, inliabited ckiefly by Mussulmans and Shanars,^ 
the former carrying on a good trade. The houses are poorly built 
and very irregular. This is a noted place for a superior quality of 
the choya-ver, which is the root of a certain plant from which is ex- 
tracted a red dye. 

Aufnnkai'cil, a sea* port, situated 11 miles east of the capital, at the 
mouth of the Tigay river, on the north bank, inhabited by fisher- 
men ; it has a spacious and well built chuttrum, surrounded by a 
strong wall. There are several boats daily employed in fishing, and 
from this place, and the neighbouring villages on the coast, the town 
of Rtunnad is well supplied with fish. Several vessels frequented this 
harbour at the proper season of the year to receive paddy and chanks 
for exportation, as well as the choya-ver, which here also grows 
spontaneously to a great extent. Oysters are to be had in abundance, 
and arc of good flavour. About two miles to the north-west lies T7U 
higenlcoluiih This place is distinguished for the excellent tobacco it 
produces, which thrives hero extremely well, and is reckoned superior 
to any in the provinces south of Madras. 

Dtvipatnam, a sea-port and populous commercial town, well known 
by the name of the Nine Stones, is celebrated for a bath in the sea, 
that has been held sacred from the most remote antiquity, and is 
visited every year by a great number of pilgrims. In ancient days, 
from this place to Darpasenam, commonly called Tintpallani, was one 
continued forest, called Pimaranyam. Eama resorted here when on 
his expedition to Lanka, with a design to kill Eavanan, who had se- 
duced away his wife. The priest of Eama told him that, in order to 
be successful in his undertaking, he must worship some image re- 
sembling the nine planets including the sun and moon, in representa- 
tion of which he planted the nine stones on the sea shore, and, hav- 
ing dedicated them to the nine planets, worshipped them accordingly 
with much fervency ; since which period the Hindoos have a tradi- 
tion, that by bathing here they will be cleansed from their sins, and 
that, by visiting so miraculous a place, they wiU, in like manner, be 
successful in all their enterprises ; it is, moreover, observed, that these 
stones are an emblem of prosperity to the country, and, in the event 

* A caste of ninduos whose pai-tieiilar avocation is the cultivation of the palm and the 
coUoctiug ot the toddy it produces. Many of them, however, apply themselves to other 
occupations, and sonic are opulent. 
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of any of tlieni breaking off at the top, it is considered a prognostic 
of some disaster. 

A considerable trade is carried on here ; there are about fifty tradino- 
boats belonging to the port, which, as well as that of Kilakarai, is 
plentifully stored with provisions, and is, therefore, considered a place 
of much importance. In times of scarcity the granaries are thrown 
open, and a free sale is carried on, conducing greatly to the general 
benefit of the inhabitants, and to the opulence of the merchants who 
reside here. About the centre of the town stands a Hindoo temple, 
encompassed by a wall and a wide street, through which the wooden 
chariot of the idol is drawn at the festival, which is held in the month 
of March. A large pavilion is built on the west of the temple, on the 
high road, for the convenience of travellers, where also, alms are be- 
stowed daily on a small number of Brahmin passengers, who, however, 
are not allowed to stop longer than one day. This place being a quay 
for paddy-hoats, and other small craft, a sea custom house is here 
established. 

Arnutmancjalam is situated 24 miles to the north of Ramuad, on the 
road towards Trichinopoly ; it is inhabited by a peculiar tribe of Ye- 
lalars^" called Aiumbukutan Yelalars ; according to tradition, they are 
a modern people, who, emigrating from the southward settled here as 
farmers about four hundred years ago : ’their manners and customs, 
distinguishing them from the other classes of Yelalars, are very sin- 
gular. The men marry among their own tribe, and never seek a 
bride elsewhere. They mil on no account engage to hold a situation 
under any authority whatever, but employ themselves solely as culti- 
vators of the land ; they will not make obeisance to the Rajah of the 
country, nor will they pay any kind of formal respect or compliment 
to any description of persons, but express their humility by rubbing 
their bellies with their right hand. 

Tondi, a sea-port town situated on the coast road towards Tanjore, 
is a dependency of Shevagunga. It carries on a good trade with 
Colombo, and other sea-ports. A few opulent merchants reside here. 
The houses are low buQt ; the streets narrow and irregular ; the in- 
habitants are principally Mussulmans, but there are also a few Karai- 
yars ; the former are engaged in manufacturing long cloths, and the 
latter are fehermen. Inland commodities, consisting of grain, tama- 

^ A oa«te of Hindoos, whose principsd occupation is huslbanclxy. 
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cloths^ Scc.y &c,, arc exported from this plaec^ as also chanks, 
H'liioh are hshod in groat abundance. It is from Tondi that the Go- 
\'ornmeul treasure is generally shipped for Madras by the steamer. 

a village of some note from ha%nng within it a grand 
Hindoo 1 ^anple, is situated on the high road which loads from Sheva- 
giinga to Tuiidi, and intersects the road that leads from Sheragunga 
to Trichinopoly ; the temple stands near the west end from the vil- 
lage, encompassed by a high wall and a street : the houses are tolera- 
bly Well built, annual festival is celebrated here in the month of 
April ; and a "U'eekly market is held on every Monday. It lies seven 
miles and a half west norths west of Tondi. 

Sh.'Vidr/i is a small village inhabited by Eoman Catholics, seated 
below the bank of a lake near the boi'ders of Shevagunga. It is noted 
for a beautiful Eoman Church, and is the residence of. a priest, who 
has the superintendence of all the Eomish \nllages in this part. 

Ktiinvitlcoifa is a jDOpulous village, situated 12 miles north-west of 
the capital, and south of the high road leading from Madura to Earn- 
nad. Opposite this village is a beautiful pavilion seated on the south 
bank of a large and fine reservoir, which is filled from the river Vigay. 
This part of the province is richly cultivated in paddy, and has garden 
productions in great abundance. 

PagaJur is a small village seated below the bank of a large lake of 
that name, lying 7 miles to the west of the capital. It is celebrated 
as being the place at which a ceremony is performed on the installa- 
tion of the Zemindar or chieftain of Eamnad. This ceremony is held 
to be the most essential, as the inhabitants of this village are of the 
orUjuxal stock jVohi which the rj.hinVmn of Adnm^s hrulge was first se- 
hetedf and therefore, they retain the prerogative of bestowing the 
title of Settu-pati ; the Zemindars, in consequence, continue to the 
present day to resort thither to receive the sceptre of authority, ac- 
cording to ancient usage ; the ceremony continues for a few hours, 
and consists of a variety of pompous rites. 

Paraiagadi, a large and populous town of commerce, is situated on 
the southern bank of the Yigay river. It lies 21 miles north-west of the 
capital, and through it runs the high road from Eamnad to Madui-a. 
The population is 0,0(j2 by the census of 1852. The town is chiefly 
inhabited by weavers, and contains upwards of 1,330 houses, for the 
most part covered with tiles ; the streets are numerous, but dirty, and 
very irregularly formed. Munufiicturcs of the best cloths, silks, miis- 
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lins, silk carpets of great valiio, vestures, turbans, women’s silk and 
colored cloths, are carried on here, and these articles constitute the 
best part of its trade. There are several ranges of bazaars, and an 
annual festival is celebrated by a contribution raised by the weavers 
and merchants, A large and spacious stone pavilion substantiallv 
built, is seated near the west end of the town, adjoining which is a 
chuttrum, were aims are daily distributed among twelve poor Brah- 
mins, or other travellers. Yams thrive here, and are in great abun- 
dance. The ironsmiths here are Mussulmans, who are seldom known 
to follow this trade in other places. 

Airamam, a populous and flourishing town on the high road to 
Madura, seated below the bank of a very large lake, which is named 
from it, lies 5 miles north-east of Kamuri, and thirteen miles south- 
west of Parmagudi. It is inhabited by merchants and tradesmen, 
who are principally Mussulmans and Chetties.* The farmers are 
Marraversf and Yelalars, who carry on an extensive cultivation of 
paddy, which from the ample supply of water that the lake affords, 
(it being fed by the Vigay,) yields two crops annually. The town is 
about half a mile in length, divided by two well- formed but narrow 
streets, with mean houses. On the north side is a well faced with 
stones, which has a clear spring of excellent water, affording an 
abundant supply throughout the year, although there are many other 
wells about it, the waters of which are brackish. The trade is con- 
siderable in grain, cotton, and cloths. It is the popular belief, that 
within an area of two miles in circumference of the town, the bite of 
a snake, or of any other venomous reptile, has not the usual poisonous 
effect; and that when bitten beyond the prescribed limits, the patient 
is taken to a small temple that stands on the eastern extreme of the 
town, where some water is simply administered to him, when, as the 
people affirm, he perfectly recovers within a few hours. 

Viracholen, a village lying about seven miles north-west of Abra- 
mam, is seated on the south bank of the Kredamdnadi river. It was 
anciently the residence of the Rajas of the country, in whose days it is 
said to have been very populous, and it still abounds with remains of 
antiquity which corroborate the assertions of the people of its having 

* A caste of Hindoos, wtose principal occupation is mercliandise. 

^+^A caste of Hindoos who appear to ho almost confined to this part of the country. 
Their occraation is husbandry. In customs they differ J^om the Veliilars, and most other 
castes of Hindoos, and allow their widows to many a second, third, or fourth time. 
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Icon once a place of grandeur and magnificcnco, and the residence of 
tliG Chola Eaja^ from whom it derives its appellation. The present 
population is veiy inconsiderable, and consists of ilussulmans, Kullers,* 
iXIarravcrs, and a few other descriptions of people. The manufacture 
is long cloths : on the north side of the village stands a small Hindoo 
temple of great antiquity. There are the ruins of many other edifices 
in this \'icmity. 


Faumben. 

A small mercantile town on the western extremity of the island of 
Rameswerum, in Latitude 9® 37^ Longitude 79® 17^ which derives its 
name from the snake-like channel, which separates the island from 
tlie mainland. It contains about 250 houses, several of which have 
tiled roots, the houses in general are built of stone and mud, but the 
streets are narrow and irregular. The population (chiefly Lubbays) 
is computed at 1,200. The men are an industrious class of people, 
and are actively engaged in traffic, or as pilots and boatmen to the 
dhonies and vessels passing through the channel, and about fifty are 
employed as divers in the Government work in the channel. The 
population has been considerably increased since the commencement 
of the works in the channel. 

The officer’s bxmgalow is situated in a picturesque grove of trees 
within thirty yards of the sea. The sepoys are hutted in a cocoanut 
tope, about three hundred yards from the beach, there being no other 
ground available within half a mile. 

The circumstance which gives interest to this town, is its vicinity to 
the channel or passage, from which as above said it takes its name, 
though the barrier already spoken of (see page 397) which partially 
connects the mainland with the Island of Ceylon. In former times 
this barrier totally prevented the passage of vessels ; but in the coui’se 
of ages it has been much worn away. The importance of a navigable 
passage was long ago seen to be very great, as it would avoid the ne- 
cessity of the long and stormy navigation round Ceylon ; and the 
channel was partially opened by the Dutch wheu they possessed that 
Island. They seem to have purposely left it intricate, and so obstructed 
by rocks as to prevent even boats running through without pilots ; 


^ * A loAv caste of HinJoos peculiar to tMs pai-t of India. They are herdsmen and cul- 
tivators, and, as their name implies, thieves hy profession, Ormc calls them CoUeries/ 
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but 'witli suck aid, it liad been practicable, for tlie last forty years, for 
dkonies and small vessels, after disembarking tkeir cargo, to cross the 
bar, tkougli, witk considerable diiSculty and danger, tke obstacles being 
so numerous that frequently several days were consumed in tke opera- 
tion. Tke improvement of tke ckannel kad long been a subject of con- 
sideration witk tke Britisk Grovernment of India ; but tke Honorable 
Stephen Luskington, wken Governor of Madras, was tke first wko 
made any serious attempt to accomplisk tke object, tke advantages of 
wkick ke kad appreciated wken formerly Collector of Tinnevelly. 

In 1828-29 Lieut. Col. Sim of tke Madras Engineers was directed 
to survey and report on tke practicability of opening a channel either 
at Paumben or through Adam’s bridge, and a small detachment of 
pioneers were at tke same time employed in removing some of tke 
principal obstacles of tke Paumben ckannel, which was then made 
forty feet wide, and kad between five and six feet of water in it at 
spring tides, but tke ckannel was still a very winding one, and vessels 
in warping through were obliged to use three or four warps, tke ckan- 
nel being in many places at an angle witk tke current. In 1834, 
Colonel Monteitk, Chief Engineer, inspected tke ckannel, but although 
bis report was highly favorable both as regarded the expense and prac- 
ticability of the measiu’e, tke work was not resumed till 1837 ; but 
after that period, one or two officers, witk a detachment of Sappers 
and Miners and a gang of convicts, were placed under tke direction of 
tke Chief Engineer, and tke works have since .been steadily though 
slowly prosecuted. 

In January 1854, tke Chief Engineer, Colonel A. T. Cotton, sums 
up tke results hitherto effected, in tke following terms : — 

Tke success up to this time has been complete, both as respects 
accomplishing tke object, viz., that of permanently deepening and 
straightening tke Pass, and also as respects tke advantages gained 
by doing it. Tke Pass instead of a depth at high water neap tides 
of about 5 feet, and excessively crooked so that dkonies without keels, 
even after discharging most of their cargo, would be often days get- 
ting through wken tke current was strong, has now a depth of lOJ 
feet and is very nearly straight, so that keeled vessels can pass through 
in either direction without delay and without discharging cargo. Yes- 
sels of 200 tons have passed through. The trade has increased from 
17,000 tons in 1822 to nearly 160,000 tons in 1853 ; and the freight 
has been reduced by about 6 Rupees a ton, or more than one-half, 
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lotvi’ccn Coiumbo and [^segapalani ; sliowiiig a saving on the V'holc 
irado of at least o lacs a year, as the effect of a total expenditure, 
including superintendence, value of prisoners’ labour and ever}" item, 
c>f about 31 lacs ; with a trade still rapidly increasing, so that there 
is no room for doubt that within a short time the gain to the country 
will be 200 ]>er cent, on the outlay, while 4 per cent, is paid by Go- 
\‘eniment for capital employed. 

“ C>r tjie present gain may be thus shown : 

The annual charge on the Treasury at 4 per cent, on 3^ lacs. 13,000 
Deduct receipts for Pilotage 6,800 


]!set ehciX'ge on the Treasury 6,200 

Amount of gain in diminished Freight 5,00,000 

Xct annual saving * . .Pupces. , 4,93,800 


This of course by no means shows the whole benefit, for no doubt 
a great part of this trade depends entirely upon the diminished freights. 
For instance, the exports from Tanjore to Colombo value 25 lacs a 
year, and we know not how much of these goods would bo unsaleable 
if 6 Rupees a ton were added to the cost of freight. But besides any 
gain in money there is that incalculable advantage above-mentioned, 
that the increased depth of the Pass has led to the extensive substitu- 
tion of a much safe^ class of vessels for the old dangerous dhoney, 
by which many lives must bo saved. 

All the supposed possible difficulties have been proved to be quite 
imaginary. The work accomplished shows that the question is simply 
that of the emt of reraovuKj a certain Jcaoivn quantiftj of rnaterkiL It 
was questioned at first whether if materials were removed, the chan- 
nel would not silt up again so fast as to render it a work of too great 
expense to keep it clear. But there has been no silting up, and in- 
deed, in the part where the main difficulty was, it is impossible there 
should be ; for there the current is at times seven or eight miles an 
hour, and much greater than any where else in the neighbourhood, 
so that nothing can be brought in, that is not immediately swept 
away again. 

have now good data for estimating the cost of such work. 
Upwards of 100,000 cubic yards of sand, coral, and rock have been 
removed, fur a certain 



There is four fathom, of water and upwards up to the Pass on both 
sides from the open ocean, so that there is nothing to preTent the 
Pass being entirely open for all vessels. It is simply a question of 
the quantity of material to be removed for that purpose, and this is 
known.'’ 

Colonel Cotton then goes on to argue for a more vigorous prosecu- 
tion of this important undertaking, with the view of rendering the 
passage navigable for vessels of large burden, and in particular for 
the steamers of the Suez line. His estimate of the outlay necessary 
for this purpose amounts to fifteen lacs of Hupees, or £150,000 ; the 
interest of which capital, at 4 per cent, would be 60,000 Eupees a 
year, being the annual cost of the undertaking. And he shows how 
small this sum is compared with the saving which would accrue both 
to steamers and sailing vessels ; and how easily therefore the amount 
might be recovered by a small toll on ships passing. Captain Biden, 
however, and Captain Franklin, for whose professional opinion the 
question was referred, thought it doubtful whether the larger steamers 
would take the inner passage, even if it were made practicable for 
them.^ 

In 1848 the Marine Board, writing of the results of the improve- 
ments effected in this channel, advert to a very important one of a 
different kind, viz., the improved construction and rig of the Native 
coasting vessels. The foUovring is their language : — 

As a natural sequence to these extensive improvements, the trade 
through thePaumben channelhas gradually acquireda vigour whichhas, 
in the course of 13 years, more than quadrupled its former amount, 
and the annexed statement not only exhibits the progressive increase 
in the quantity of tonnage passing through, but shows that a superior 
description of vessel is being thereby brought into action. As long as 
the passage from the Coromandel to the Malabar Coast, on the west 
side of Ceylon, was confined to one voyage in the year, the dhoney, a 
very frail description of craft, was in general favour as being less ex- 
pensive, and as easily sailed with a fair wind as any other ; but now 
that the communication renders the passage practicable at all seasons, 
this is giving way to the more substantial brig and schooner, able to 
work down the gulf of Manaar against the south-west monsoon^ a feat 
which 50 years back few English ships would attempt. These are 


* Selections from the Eecords of the Madras GoTernment, No, 4, 



liiliit by iXatives at Coclim, Xcgapatam and Xagpore; most are of 
tL-uk, and many of tlicm coppered, and being generally commanded 
and manned by l!satives, afford an interesting specimen of tbeir ad- 
vance in the science of navigation.’’^ 

There is a light-house at Paumben 80 feet above the level of the sea ; 
the light of which (a fixed red one) can be seen from 8 to 10 miles off 
in a clear night. There is also a pilot establishment consisting of 
twelve Native licensed pilots with a Grovernment head phot. A fee or 
toll is levied on vessels passing through the channel, of which one- 
fomth is paid to the pilot employed, and the remainder goes to the 
Government, and forms the direct return for the outlay on the im- 
provements. In 1849 the amount of these fees was Ps. 7,921-6. 


Shevagunga 

Is a large and important Zemindary of 1,460 square miles in the 
district of Jladura yielding to the Poligar about 3,62,000 Rupees a 
year peshciishf to the British Government. It contains 2,070 villages, 
and 1,265 hamlets. 

It was formerly part of Eanmad. The history of its separation is 
as follows : during the reign of the Eamnad chief Eagonada Tever 
also known as Keleven Setupati, a portion of land sufficient to main- 
tain 300 armed men, was assigned to Peria TToodia Tever, who was 
thence forward known as the E’alcottah Poligar. 

Eagonada Setupati previously to his death A. D, 1723 placed his’ 
sister’s son Yijeya Eagonada Tever on the throne of Eamnad, and 
Xalcottah Woodia Tever so ingratiated himself with this prince, that 
he obtained the illegitimate daughter of the Eajah (Aglandeswary 
Natchiar) in marriage for his son Sheshavuma Tever, with a dowry 
in lands sufficient for the maintenance of 1,000 men. Vijeya Ragoo- 
nada only reigned a short time and left no legitimate son. The two 
claimants for the Zemindary were Bowani Sunkra Tever, the illegiti- 
mate son of Eagoonada Setupati and Kutta Tever the husband of one 
of Yijeya’s daughters. The former with the assistance of the Eajah 
of Tanjore established himself in Eamnad, and Kutta Tever and his 
friend Sheshavuxma Tever were forced to fly for safety. 

* Fii'st Keport of llie Public "Works Conmiissioncrs, para. 459. 

f SjSCli n?. of Ibis is rcmittccl, on account of tbe GoTcrnmcnt baying resumed tbe 
Motiirpba rcvemie. 
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Tlie liope of iateresting tlie Eajali of Tanjorc on tlieir ‘bolialf led 
lL(‘m to his capital -wliorc they sojourned for a considerable time, in 
poverty and without a chance of attaining their object. At length 
Sheshavurna Tever gained an opportunity of displaying his courage 
before the Rajah by killing a royal tiger in single combat at a public 
feast. This brave action obtained for him and Kutta Tever a force 
sufficient to wrest from Bow^ni Sunkra Tever the possession of Ram- 
nad, and to place Xutta Tever upon the throne. Kutta Tever imme- 
diately transferred to the Rajah of Tanjore (in fulfilment of the con- 
dition under which he obtained his aid,) the territories between Pat- 
ticottah and Cottah Kurragar, a small river which runs at the foot of 
Armoogum in the Rasimungalum talook, leaving four of the 17 talooks 
now constituting the province of Ramnad, viz., Cotiahj)utnum, Grorla** 
ganaud, Ooroor and Anoomuntagoody appertaining to Tanjore ; but 
they were forcibly recovered during the war which subsequently dis- 
tracted that kingdom. 

Kutta Tever then proceeded to requite the obligations he owed to 
Sheshavurna T4ver. Having divided the whole raj of Ramnad into 
fifths, he resolved to give him two-fifths ; but the latter having bribed 
the accountants who regulated the division, they undervalued the 
talooks he desired to obtain. The portion made over to him lay 
wholly to the northward of Ramnad, and near the source of the Yigay 
a circumstance then little adverted to, but which was the cause, in the 
subsequent division of its waters, of repeated scenes of bloodshed be- 
■ tween the two houses. The territory acquired by Sheshavurna T^ver 
received thenceforward the general name of Shevagunga : but he re- 
tained the title of the village whence his family originated, and is 
mentioned by Orme as the Halcooty Pbligar. In the early English 
records we find Ramnad known as the Greater Marawar,’^ and She- 
vagunga as Lesser Marawar.^' 

Sheshavurna T^ver was succeeded by his son Yudagananda T^ver. In 
1772 Mahomed Ali, Hawaub of the Carnatic, who considered Ramnad 
and Shevagunga his tributaries, persuaded the Madras Government 
to send a force against them on the plea that they had not come to his 
aid in his late war with the Rajah of Tanjore. A force was accord- 
ingly sent from Triehinopoly under the command of Colonel Joseph 
Smith, accompanied by the Kawaub^s son Omdut-ool-Omrah. They 
took’ Ramnad by storm, on which occasion the yoimg Poligar was 
killed, and then proceeded to Shevagunga. Yudaganada T^ver had 



ijiiite fiJkii into tlie kaiids of Periti (or Valli) Mtirdoo, and Chinna 
ifurdoo, t'^'o Shorogai’s^ of low origin. One it is said was a dog- 
kcoper, tlic other a bt;tel-holdcr, tlioy, however, afterwards played a 
co::^picuoLis part in Shovagunga. They advised a retreat to the fort 
of Cuiliarcoil, situated in a dense jungle and considered impregnable. 
The attacking force advanced on different sides, and whilst an armis- 
tice was being concluded with one party, the other entered the fort, 
whore the Poligar’s party were ready to receive them in a friendly 
manner, and commenced filling. f Hostilities commenced, the Rajah 
tvas killed, and his widow (then T^ith child) with the two Murdoos 
fled to Dindigul, where they were protected by Hyder Ali. The 
widow was delivered of u daughter, who was married at a tender ago 
to 'Vkr.gum Peria "Woodia Tever, a connection of the family. 

In 1781 when Hyder Ali invaded the Carnatic, Chinna hlnrdoo ob- 
tained ircni the Killadar of Piiidigul a small force, and fought his way 
bade into Shc'vc,gu:ig'a proclaiming the return of the Ranee ; the peo- 
ple Socked to her standard and the Isawaiib thought it best to admit 
her claim. The country had in the meantime been farmed out by 
the Xawaub to a renter. The only opposition made was by Woya 
T(5ver, a nephew of the late Poligar, who claimed the PoUiam for his 
son Gow^ery Yullaba Woodia Tevei’, whom he asserted the late Poli- 
gars had adopted. He was, however, overruled, and Chinna Murdoo 
was appointed Pradany or Prime Minister, the chiefship being, how- 
ever, nominally held by Yengum Peria "Woodia Tever. This man on 
the death of his wife, (by whom he had a daughter who died), mar- 
ried again a relative of the Murdoos. In 1783 at the request of 
Sullivan, the Superintendent of Assignment, who could not obtain the 
arrears of tiibute, a British force under Colonel FuUarton advanced 
into the country. The two Murdoos with the nominal Poligar again 
fled to Calliarcoil with a force of 10,000 men ; Colonel FuUarton, 
however, obtained security for payment without proceeding to hos- 
tilities. 

On the escape of the younger Poligar of Pangalumcoorchy,J on the 
storming of his fort by Colonel Agnew, (on which occasion his elder 
brother was kiUed), he fled to Shevagunga and formed an aUianco 


Tliu Slivrogai's are a tril'c who fiu’iiisli attoadants to tlic Poligar, 
t 2-3tii Jiiiic 1772, \i(lo FullarWs ^Eomoir. 
t A. D. 1790, 
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■witli the Mui'doos^ who having an armed force of 20,000 men openly 
set the British at defiance. They in vain coaxed and threatened the 
Tondiman : he kept steady to his allegiance. The Mni'doos were at 
length again driven to take refuge at Cailiarcoil, which for five months 
foiled the attempts of Colonel Agnew's force. It was at last taken 
by storm, and the Idurdoos after a few inefifectual struggles in their 
woods, were captured and hanged. The Pangalumcoorchy Poligar, 
(generally known as Oomei, the dumb man), fled to Pulney where he 
also was at length taken and executed. 

In 1801 Mr. Lushington, Collector of Poligar Peshwah, and Colonel 
Agnew, commanding the forces to the south, had advised Grovernment 
to set up the Gowery VuUaba Peria TToodia Tever (abovementioned) 
as the chief of Shevagunga, and thus gain over a large party of ad- 
herents to the old family, who were hostile to the usurping Murdoos. 
They informed Government that he and Vengum Woodia Tever were 
the only two connections of the old family, which was in fact extinct, 
but that Vengum being himself connected with the Mimdoos, must be 
considered unworthy the patronage of Government. 

It ajppears from subsequent correspondence that there must have 
been an elder brother of this Gowery VuUaba alive, named Woya 
Tever, (both sons of the Woya Tever mentioned above), hut the Bri- 
tish authorities never aUuded to such a person in their letters. They 
evidently erroneously speak of the proposed chief as Woya Tever, 
and only just as he was going to be set up, his name is reported in 
fuU ^^Pudmatoor Mootoo Vijeya Eagonada Gowery VuUa Worria 
Tever,^’ and by this title he is recognized as chief in the proclamation 
of Government, dated 6th July 1801, The error probably arose thus— 
A branch of the old Shevagunga family possessed from father to 
son, the estate of Pudmatoor, and held the family cognomen of Woya 
or Oya. The KTalcotta family held that of Woodia or Woorria. The 
affix Tever or Dever (Lord) is common to both. 

Subsequent correspondence shows that Woya Tever, the elder bro- 
ther, was a weak and shaUow individual, little regarded by any body, 
and probably never heard of by either Colonel Agnew or Mr. Lush- 
ington. Even his father Woya Tever, senior, in a petition to Lord 
Macartney in 1785, complaining that the Murdoos^ usm'pation and 
the rights of his son Gowery VuUaba, as being adopted by the chief 
killed at OoUiarooil; never alludes to his older son Woya Tevor. Ho 



hoTTCTCTj prc-Nont at iLo installation of liis brother, 12tli Septem- 
brr !■: Jl, in Colonel Agnovr’s camp and occaipicd, (see "Walsh’s Ee- 
miuisroncesj a very secondary place. Tlie two brothers had previously 
to ISOl, taken refuge first at Ardiingliy in tho Eajah of Tanjoro’s 
country, and afterwards at PoodooeoUah under tho protection of the 
faithful Eajah Tondiman, whence they were brought to Colonel Ag- 
new’s camp. 

Tho Ciovernment proclamation, Cth July ISOl, declared the estate 
an Ei'rlinil, and a Sunnud was given to PeyinaiGor’^ EafjOiKnla GoKmj 
V'l^lahn Woodhi Tear, lie died without male chUdren in June 18*29. 
lie was succeeded by JIgoIo Vndoofjnmfda Ttcc)\ a son of his elder 
brother Woya Tever, and in this line the Zemindary has since con- 
tinued ; though his right was disputed by Auga Mootoo Naeliiar, tho 
lixlh and only survhing wife of tho first Zemindar Eagoonada. ilootoo 
'\h:dooganaila dit4 in June 1801, leaving throe sons ; the eldest Bodoo 
CTOorasamy succeeded, but Auga hiootoo Isachiar brought a suit 
against him, claiming the Zemindary as the acquired property” of her 
ktc husband, who she argued was xfeVer/ from W'oy a Tever. This 
was in 183*2. In 1834, tho Provincial Court dismissed the suit ; it 
was appealed to the Sudder, who in 1837 reversed the decision of the 
lower court. An appeal was then made to the Queen in Council. 
Bodoo Goorasamy died in January 1841, and was succeeded by his 
brother Sirmiit Mootoo Yijea Eagonada Goweiy YuUaba Peria Woodia 
Tever. 

In June 1844, the Judicial Committee ordered Auga Mootoo Nachiar 
to file a new suit, as there were deficiencies in the decrees both of the 
Provincial and Sudder Courts. A new suit was accordingly com- 
menced by the widow in the Madura Court in 1845, and a decree 
given against her in 1847, In 1848 she appealed to the Sadder Court, 
but pending the issue died in June 1850. Meanwhile the Zemindar 
died in February 1849, and was succeeded by his minor son Bodoo 
Gooroosawmy ; the estate being held in charge by the Board of Ee- 
venuo in their capacity of court of wards. Other parties, connected 
with the late Auga Mootoo IS'achiar, threatened, to contest the minor’s 
right of succession, hut no steps with that object have yet been taken. 
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POODOOCOTTAH. 

An independent country governed by tbe Tondiman Rajali^ bound- 
ed on tbe north, by Tricliinopoly and Tanjore ; on tie south by tie 
Sievagunga and Ramnad Zemindaries, on tie east by Tanjore, and on 
tie west by Dindigul and Triciinopoly. It contains an area of 1,380 
square miles, of wiici about one-tiird is entirely jungle and rocky 
ground with small detaoied hills ; and the remainder plains, partly 
cultivated and partly baiTen. 

The province is divided into five talooks, viz. ; 1st, the iNorthern or 
Colatoor ; 2nd, the Eastern or Allangoody ; 3rd, tie Soutiern or 
Cunvenaud ; 4th, the Western, or Hanna wausel, and 6th, tie Kce- 
lanelly. 

The rivers which run through tie province are tie Vellaur, tie * 
Paumbaur, tie Caurayaur, the Sioorayaur, the TJmblyaur, the Tykan- 
nyvemschennanuddee, and the M£jiarajasamoodn.un. 

The Maiarajasamoodi’um channel is a narrow and rapid stream 
taking its rise from tie high lands at Vellum, in the Tanjore pro- 
vince. It was originally a branch of the Yeeacondam river, flowing 
into tie Puttoocottai Talook of tie Tanjore country, and was formerly 
navigable for small trading vessels about fifteen miles in tie interior 
of tie country from its conunimication with tie sea ; it has been from 
ages long past in a total state of decay. West of Vellum the ancient 
bank and its low bed have been traced for several miles, but to tie 
eastward it is not discernible till it enters tie province on tie north- 
east, and runs four miles, whence it proceeds to tie Tanjore province 
again, and widens considerably in its way to tie eastward for several 
miles, and then disembogues into tie sea below Rajaigopallypatnam, 
a small fishing village on tie coast, situated four or five miles south 
of Adrampatam. 

There are no springs in the province, but innumerable tanks. The 
principal of the latter are in length from one to three miles, and their 
beds extend from half to three-quarters of a mile in breadth from tie 
embankment by which so large a body of water is supported. The 
tanks are supplied by tie Vellaur and other rivulets, each irrigating 
a large sheet of paddy lands below their banks, some of which, in 
good years, yield two crops annually. Eor the purpose of preventing 
inundations during the monsoon, several of the tanks and lakes have 
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r;frn}(jalaJiS or sluices constructed of rougl. stones at either of the ex- 
tremities of the hank which drain off the superabundant waters by a 
clianncl leading from one and supplying another, until they at last 
discharge into some other rivulet or nullah. The lesser tanks are 
called Yaindels which are kept in good order and filled by the local 
rains. They serve to irrigate but a small extent of paddy land yield- 
ing annually but one crop. 

JJ’umerous hills and several lofty rocks occur in the province, the 
chief of which are the Ifaurtamallay, a small range of hills lying west 
of the high-road from Trichinopoly to Poodoocottah ; the Auloorti- 
mullay, a lofty rock contiguous to the foregoing ; the YeUetimalli, a hill 
■svliich rises by a steep and rugged ascent till it reaches a height of 
2u0 feet ; the Hunnawausol hill lying east of the talook ; the Kode- 
meahmalli hill which has a small pagoda on the summit ; the Veralli- 
malli, a rugged rock on the summit of which stands two fortified 
pagodas ; the Shamputtmali ; Connatooramalli, a small flat rock, on 
which the station is formed ; Prawmally, a remarkably high hill on 
the south-western skirts of the province — 1,800 feet above the level 
of the plain ; the Shevaloor and the Porum hills. The latter are low, 
craggy ridges, almost entirely covered with jungle. 

The chief edifices in the province of Poodoocottah are Hindoo pa- 
godas and mosques, and a few choultries. There are also a Romish 
Church at Anvoor, and the palace of the Rajah at the capital- The 
pagodas are constructed upon one uniform and ancient plan and ad- 
vantageously placed for picturesque effect ; the choultries are of hevm 
stone and situated on the different high roads, while of the mosques 
there are only two of any note, one of which is at the capital and the 
other (of a very grand appearance) near the confines of the southern 
frontier. The latter was built upwards of 160 years ago in memory 
of a pious Pakeer who was mxirdered on the spot by the Cullers. 

The roads and passes in the province are very numerous, and some 
of the former are spacious and in good order- 

The chief of Poodoocottah is called the Tondiman. His ancestors 
did good service to the British, during the Trichinopoly war, and 
when all the southern Polxgars were in arms against the English and 
their allies, Tondiman remained unshaken in his fi^delity : he is the only 
chief who pays no tribute. The inhabitants are Cullers, (Orme calls 
them Collorics.) The other great Culler tribes wore those of Nattam 
and Mylore, now forming a part of Madura. 
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Poodoocottah. 

241 Miles from Madras, 

A populous town and capital of tlie country of tlie Eajali of Ton- 
diman, to which it gives name, situated in Latitude 10® 24", and 
Longitude 78® 52" on a low site, and surrounded with thick jimgle. 

It has three entrances to it through the wood ; one on the north about 
three miles from the town, one on the south about two miles, and the 
other on the west half a mile. These entrances are well guarded and 
commanded by an oAhcer and detachment in the Rajah, Tondiman's 
service. The town is almost an exact square, divided into four regu- 
lar and principal streets ; in the centre is the palace, the residence of 
the Rajah, which is a terraced edifice of two stories within a spacious 
area surrounded by a wall. On the west of this is another building 
of similar construction, without the enclosure. These edifices, with i 
the other beautiful structures, and a handsome pagoda on the east, 
give a striking magnificence to the general appearance of the city. 
The houses in the principal streets are large and commodious with 
tiled roofs, several among them being terraced. The whole of the 
town has been re-built at a considerable expense by the Rajah, the 
streets are well formed, and it is nearly six furlongs in length, and 
thirty-five feet wide. In the southern suburb of the town is a fine 
choultry, and a reservoir built by Mootoonaick, a commandant in the 
Rajah"s service. In the town, and south-east of the palace is a grand 
high mosque, and a few tanks and wells of excellent water in various 
parts ; the south and east suburbs of the town are diversified with 
gardens. * 

The Doorga Pooja festival is annually celebrated here with pomp 
and grandeur, at which time the Rajah displays his liberality to the 
Brahmins, who assemble from the remotest parts of the country in 
thousands, and are entertained as guests for ten days during the fes- 
tival, and at the close every individual receives from one to five rupees 
according to distinction ; the annual distribution on this occasion is 
lever below ten thousand pagodas. 


Hanavausel. 

A populous town, in Latitude 10® 28", Longitude 78® 45" ; 10 miles 
of Poodoocottah, and 6^ miles south-east of EUipoor. It is 
^ declivity of a rising ground on the road to VeralH- 
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mally, has a small pagoda on the east, and is chiefly inhabited by 
Mussulmans and PuUars* The former are people of traffic, and the 
latter are labourers employed under Brahmins for the pui’pose of cul- 
tivating the lands. 

The Tahsildar of the vrestern talook has his Cutcherry here. A 
weekly market is held at this place every Friday. It is well stocked 
with cocoanut trees which thrive remarkably, and the town towards 
the north and west e 2 diibits a pleasing prospect of paddy fields. 


Faraioor. 

A small village, 4:| miles south-west of Poodoocottah, situated on the 
south bank of the Yellar, It has a beautiful pagoda built on a low and 
flat rock, and is remarkable for the fountain that is within the con- 
fines of the pagoda, cut in a rocky bottom ; towards the east is a 
Chula hi marked on the stone, and the people affirm that when the 
water dries up to the mark, the sound of music is heard below for 
three and three quarter Indian hours, but this only happens once 
every year within the months of February, March, or April, when it 
is visited by the Rajah Tondiman, and a numerous concourse of peo- 
ple who resort here to witness its curiosity. 


Terrttcoltuaboor. 

A populous village between the confines of Shevagunga near Prau- 
muUay, situated 25 miles south-west of Poodoocottah in the district 
of Madura, It is inhabited mostly by CuUars and Chetties. The 
general boundary runs adjacent to this, which was upwards of 200 
years in controversy between the parties, the extent of the disputed 
land having been nearly twenty miles. The settlement of the dispute 
was at length terminated by Lieut. Colonel Blackburn, Resident of 
Tanjore, and Rous Peter, Esq., Collector of Madura, in September 
1812 ; when an amicable decision was passed with the assent of both 
parties, and boundary stones were fixed with the Honorable Com- 
pany's mark. 


ThsLirvaupoor . 

A populous town, situated 2 miles soutlx-wost of Poodoocottah, on 
the skirts of the jungle lying on the road towards Trichinopoly. It 
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is noted for tlie extensive Tveetly market keld every Tuesday, and is 
tte only place wliere there are numerous bazaars, in which cloths of 
various qualities, and the best in the province are sold, together vith 
other commodities. 


Tirkoonum, 

* A small town, celebrated for a grand pagoda, one of the principal 
objects of Hindoo veneration in the province of Poodoocottah, where 
the Tondiman Rajah Bahauder occasionally resorts for public wor- 
ship. It is chiefly inhabited by the Brahmins, who live dependant on 
the pagoda. It is situated on the confines of the wood about 1 J miles 
north-west of the capital below a flat rock. The Tahsildar of the 
southern talooks holds his Cutcherry here. 


Tunnium. 

A strong fortification in the Tondiman Rajah’s country, ten miles 
and a half south of Poodoocottah, situated on the high road, which leads 
from Tanjore to Shevagunga and to Madura. It is of a circular form 
consisting of 21 bastions, and was built upwards of 130 years ago. 
It encloses a foi'tified rock and has an outer ditch. The wall of the 
south-east angle is washed by the large lake contiguous to it. There 
are several houses in the fort inhabited by peons and others depend- 
ing on the pagoda, which stands below the rock. Gunpowder is ma- 
nufactured at Tunnium for the use of the Tondiman Rajah. 


Tirruvencoliim. ' 

A village on the confines of a wood on the road towards Allan- 
goody, situated 4^ miles east of Poodoocottah. It has a remarkably 
high pagoda, and a large substantial choultry on the east, and a re- 
servoir on the west. The pagoda is surrounded by a large street which 
is inhabited only towards the north and south. 
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TINNEVELLY. 

A DTSTKTor forming the extreme southern and eastern portion of the 
Indian peninsula. It lies between the 8th and 10th degrees of north 
Latitude, and the 77th and 78th degrees of east Longitude ; is bound* 
ed generally on the north by Madura ; on the south and east by the 
gulf of Manaar ; and on the west by a chain of mountains which se- 
parates it from the Principality of Trayancore, excepting the three 
spots where Travancore possesses a small extent of land on the eastern 
side of the mountains. 
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In times of remote Hindoo antiquity this district formed part of 
tlie great Pandian empire. During the early Carnatic wars, from 1740 
to 1760, it swarmed with independent Poligars, in a state of perpetual 
hostility, each haying his fort or den, situated among the woods and 
fastnesses which then almost covered three-fourths of the country. 
At that period, in conjunction with Madura, Tinnevelly was farmed 
by the JSTawaub of the Carnatic for eleven lacs of Rupees ; and low as 
was the assessment, it generally ruined the farmer from the difficulty 
of collection. In this disorderly state it continued until 1792, from 
which date civil officers of the Madras presidency collected the tribute ; 
but even after the beginning of the present century, the Poligars of 
many of the smallest tracts of country exercised not only civil but 
criminal jurisdiction ; both the services and the Kves of their subjects 
being at their disposal. 

When the war with Tippoo commenced in 1799, and the Madras 
army was actually employed in his dominions, a formidable insurrec- 
tion broke out among the southern poUams of Tinnevelly, for the 
quelling of which a body of troops was marched into the country. 
This occasion was embraced for disarming the Poligars, demolishing 
their forts and strong-holds, and bringing them immediately under 
the civil authority of the company. The measure was not folly car- 
ried out in consequence of the ill-will of the NawauVs civil officers, 
,&c., and in 1801 a second insurrection took place among the southern 
pollams, which was considered to he connected with si mi la r contem- 
poraneous movements in the Dindigul and Malabar countries ; hut the 
whole were effectually subdued, and the province ceded to the Madras 
Government with the rest of the Carnatic. In this manner by the 
energy of the (Jovemment, and the extinction of a divided authority, 
one of the finest districts of Hindostan was converted from a state of 
anarchy and confusion to one of subordination and prosperity. 

The prindpal Poligars now in possession of Estates are 
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Principal PoUgan — (ContinimL) 


Kamos of Estate. 

1 Number jAimiiai Ileveiiue| 

! of i paid to 

i Villages. ' GjTemmcnt, 

Oorcaud 

....| . 

Kupees, ; 
12,950 1 

Sauptoor 

.... SI 

9,037 J 

Singumputtv 

...! 1 

8,050 1 

Sevelputty 

23i 

6,296 1 

Vaud^ttaL 

32 

5,554 ; 

Munnarcottaii 

.... 18 

5,208 i 

Senntlcoody 

.... 6 

4,550 1 

Cadulgoody 

.... .. 

4,469 1 

4,445 1 

AuTOodiapuram, 

.... 3 

Cadamboor 

....1 13 

3,850 1 

Sundeiroor 

....! u 

3,850 \ 

Attenkmy 

6 

3,500 < 

CoUaputty 

9 

3,500 1 

3,059 1 

Kadooyaeoorcliv 

....! 11 

Yaliemadv 

. . . . ! 20 

3,675 i 

Pauvaly. 

....‘ 14 

2,800 1 

Talayencottah 

....: 5 

2,800 

Colatoor 

' 1 

2,061 ! 

^Mailmaudy 

1 

1,974 ' 


The following are the principal talooks in Tinnevelly, viz., ITel- 
liamhaltim, Vedoogramnm, Tencansey, Sauttoor, Streevygoontum, 
Ootapedamm, Streevellypoottoor, and SunkemynatcoiL 

The face of the country ia a Etfcle undulated, but the general ap- 
pearance is an extensive plain intersected with small hills. The lower 
parts are well supplied with tanks, and yield large quantities of rice. 
The banks of the rivers are also richly ornamented with paddy fields. 

There are several flats that run to a great distance, in which abun- 
dance of cotton is produced. The llgher parts of the ground are well 
cultivated and covered in the season, with luxuriant crops of dry 
grain. On the south of Palamcottah towards the extremities of the 
peninsula, the country becomes sandy and bare, covered in general 
with palmyra topes. Close to the sea-beach, from Tutacorin to Cape 
Comorin, the small villages are inhabited by fishermen, who are near- 
ly all Roman Catholic Christians, and several substantially built Ro- 
man Catholic Churches are situated close to the sea. 

In the division of the district north of the Tambrapoomy, black 
cotton soil prevails. In the southern, the soil is generidly of a very 
red, almost rusty colour, firom the jpireseace of iron, and contains a 
large proportion of sand, forming u clay but sparingly adhesive, and 
not very fertile ; it however, produces rice in limited quantity, with 
a good deal of cotton, and other dry crops ; palmyra trees grow well 
in it, plantations of these trees being scattered over the whole plain; 
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they attain to a large size, from which circumstance it may be infer- 
red that the soil contains a considerable saline admixture, and also, 
that water is near the surface. 

Grranite and gneiss are the principal rooks forming the range of 
ghauts which separate Tinnevelly from Travancore. There are several 
Teins of calc spar crossing the district from west to east^ and the beds 
of all the rivers are more or less encrusted with a deposit of lime. 
In the black cotton soil, nodular kunkar (limestone) is very abundant, 
and below it a bed of gneiss in a partially disintegrated state exists. 
Schorl (Tourmaline) is met with occasionally in the western part of the 
district, and also graphite. Common garnets are frequently seen in 
the passes leading into Travancore, the granite is studded with them. 
Other more precious stones have not been found, or any metals, 
though it is more than probable that they exist. 

Towards the southern and eastern extremity of the coast there are 
many salt marshes, the largest being situated in the neighbourhood 
of Colsegrapatnam and Yisiaputty. These marshes were formerly 
distinct and separate, but owing to some inundations about A. D. 
1810, four of them were united. They are divided from the sea by 
high sand-hills, have not any natural communication with it, and lie 
at unequal distances of from four to thirteen miles from one another. 
After the heavy monsoon of 1810, they were filled to the depth of 
from five to ten feet, and the stagnant water, by its long continuance, 
did infinite mischief by flooding the villages and cultivated lands. 

The Yypaur, sometimes called Slutoor river, is the most northern 
river in Tinnevelly. It is composed of three principal streams (hav- 
ing their sources in the range of mountains to the westward), which 
unites near Temboocottah, and flows eastward past Sautoor, a Tahsil- 
dar station on the high road from Madura to Palamcottah, to Yypaur, 
where it disembogues into the sea. 

The principal river in Tinnevelly is the Tambrapoomy, which passes 
between Tinnevelly and Palamcottah, and is there both large and 
rapid. This rises out of the mountains above Paupanassum, where 
there is a famous cascade ; about seven miles below Palamcottah, it is 
joined by another considerable river the Chittaur, which has its source 
near Oourtallum, and forming the junction, takes a winding easterly 
course, and divides before it reaches the sea, which it enters in two 
places near Pannakail, where two islands are formed. 

This river and its tributaries of which there are several above Tin- 
% 
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rievelly, supplies all the country from tlie mouiituins to the sea, when 
having a considerable descent, it suddenly rises after the rains, and 
often to a great height, and has been known to overflow its banks, 
which are in general high, except for the last 40 miles of its course. 

There is another small river called Tricknagoody, which descends 
from the hiD%near the village of the same name, and which pursues 
a somewhat southerly course, and falls into the sea not far from the 
^iUage Tiziabethy. 

There are two great roads which lead from Madura to Palamcottah, 
the one passes through Teramungalum, and the other through Cul- 
putty. The first is generally preferred. 

The principal roads are, 1st, the great thoroughfare from the north 
which enters the district from Madura and Yirdooputty, and runs all 
down i)ast Palamcottah to the Arambooly lines ; the northern por- 
tion of this road which traverses the black cotton soil road, is being 
gradually made in a very substantial manner with broken stones and 
gravel ; 2d, the road leading from Madura through Teroomungalum, 
StreeveUipootoor, Tencasey, and Umbasumoodrum to the Ai’ambooly 
lines, a branch from this road leads through the Araingow Pass, and 
thence to Quilon ; 3d, a new road now in course of construction, and 
called the cotton road, from StreeveUipootoor through Siracassy, Sau- 
toor, and Ettiapoorum to Tutacorin ; connected with this is a branch 
from the cotton growing locality of Aroopoocottah in the Madura 
district, and which joins it at Ettiapoorum. The minor roads are 
those which diverge from the Palamcottah road leading to Travan- 
core through the Arambooly lines, and the Aiingow Pass to Mana- 
par, Trichendore, and Tutacorin on the sea coast, and to Ramnad by 
Vypaur. 

The Arambooly has always been the great military road into the 
Travancore country, and is in general very good. AH the others are 
also pretty good, excepting in wet weather in the cotton soil tracts, 
and the road to Eanmad has several rivers and guUies to cross, not- 
withstanding which, it is in general good, in dry weather. 

The Lines’’ of Travancore form the barrier between TinneveUy 
and that Native state, near the southern extremity of the peninsula. 
This supposed formidable bulwark to the Travancore country, is very 
extensive, commencing at the sea about four miles west of Cape Como- 
rin, and forming a emwe convex towards Travancore ; the lines ex- 
tend about three and a half miles tiU they close with the moiuitain 
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lying about nortli-west from the sea battery. The moimtain at wMch 
these lines terminate runs north, having other lines in the rear to 
guard some passes through it, and at the distance of about five miles 
from where they commence,- there is an opening nearly two miles in 
extent, fortified by lines entirely across, which from the name of the 
village within, are called the Arambooly lines. These lj|ies were car- 
ried by surprise early in the morning of the 10th February 1809 by a 
party under Major Welsh from Lieutenant-Colonel St. Leger’s force. 

About four miles further north, there is another opening or pass, 
nearly opposite to Punnagoody, which is also fortified by lines, of 
about the same extent as those at Arambooly. These difierent lines 
protect the only openings which are to be found in the mountains, and 
from thence to the Aringow pass, near Shencottah, a distance of about 
fifty-two miles, in a north north-west direction from Culcaud, they 
form an impenetrable barrier. 

The Aringow pass being in the great route into Travancore, super- 
sedes all advantages that the rest may offer as a pubHc road. 

The Aringow and Alchencovil passes, form openings in the moun- 
tains through which the wind rushes with great violence during the 
western monsoon, and blows a severe gale over the whole district to 
the eastward, and is felt on the sea-coast, from Trichendore to the 
Eamnad province. The season of its greatest height is from June to 
August, when the hot weather prevails to the eastward of the moun- 
tains, a cold and rainy season on the west. 

A few miles south of these passes is situated Oourtallum, a place 
much frequented on accoxmt of the salubrity and coolness of the cli- 
mate during the prevalence of the S. W. monsoon. 

Oourtallum is close under the hills, and is in the very current of 
the wind which rushes through the mountains. And these mountains 
being covered with clouds, at that season of the year, the temperature 
is particularly agreeable, though the thermometer indicates in the, 
middle of the day on an average of about 80® fahrenheit. With res- 
pect to Oourtallum it is a singular fact, that even while the rains daily 
pour down, and the sky is overcast, there is no sensation within doors 
of damp, as there is in the Carnatic during the north-east monsoon, 
and razors and other steel instruments remain for a long time without 
rusting. There is here a small cataract, issuing from a rock, under 
which all classes bathe, and derive great benefit from its invigorating 
effected Tl^ average temperatvire of the water at this fall is from 
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72® to 7G® of faltrenheit. The greatest height of the lowest fall of 
the cataract here broken into two falls of a nearly equal height is 
about 175 feet and at no great distance there is a beautiful pagoda de- 
dicated to Shiva. To the northward of the pass the mountains ad- 
vance in a projecting range to the eastward, forming the Shericottah 
valley in which there are several villages chiefly belonging to Travan- 
core. Every where near the foot of these mountains the climate is 
pleasantly cool in consequence of their clouded tops, but Courtallum 
having the advantage of the winds which blow through from Travan- 
core, is greatly to be preferred to any other situation. 

This place is also called Ten-easi, or Southern Benares in conse- 
quence of its holiness in the eyes of the Hindoos. 

The climate of Coui'tallum is very delightful during the months of 
June, July, August and September, it is far otherwise in those of Fe- 
bruary, March, April and May, partaking as it does of both monsoons, 
Being deprived of the salutary influence of the southerly winds, filled 
with lu:s:uriant vegetation, and unventilated dming the last mentioned 
four months, the climate becomes close and sultry, and generates an 
endemic fever. 

The climate of the northern portion of the Tinnevelly district much 
resembles that of Madura, hut there is a considerable difference to- 
wards the centre, and along the fertile banks of the Tambrapoomy. 
The northern monsoon seldom reaches these quarters before the end of 
November, and generally is not so heavy as in the central Carnatic. 

In common seasons the rains are over about the end of December, 
when the thermometer falls below 70® at sunrise. This district has 
one peculiarity of climate, which is, that a fall of rain is always ex- 
pected late in January, sufficient in quantity to raise the rivers and 
replenish the tanks. In march the thermometer ascends to 94®, and 
in April to 96® and 90®. 

There is a place on the sea side about thirty miles S. E. of Palam- 
cottah called Trichendoor which is resorted to in the months of March 
and April, for the benefit of the sea-breeze, and change of air. In 
respect to climate, generally, Tinnevelly has many advantages. The 
north-east monsoon is mild ; in March, April and May, the unplea- 
sant months of the year, the sea is at hand ; and in June, July and 
August, Courtallum affords a refuge for invalids. 

The chief productions of this district are rice and cotton ; the latter 
is of a superior quality, and' amounting to 34,000 cawnies annually; 
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it is cliiefly exported to Oliiiia. The same land cannot be put uudei* 
cotton, tvo successive seasons ; one year’s fallow must intervene, al- 
though the soil and climate are both favourable. Many fruits, roots, 
and greens are produced, but some of the most common Carnatic 
pulses are wanting, and during unfavourable seasons, rice is imported 
from Tanjore, Arracan and elsewhere. 

The following table shows the extent of Nunjah or irrigated culti- 
vation in the District, under the several kinds of irrigation. 



Camiics. 

Bevenuc. 

Bate per Cawny, 

RS. A. p. 

Watered by the Tamhrapoomy.. 36,176 

6,94,960 

19 

3 

1 

Watered by minor Rivers. . . 

.. . 41,920 

4,34,087 

10 

5 

8 

Watered by Tanks 

, . . 19,143 

97,240 

1,90,533 

13,19,580 

9 

15 

3 


The Total Nunjah Ayacut is 1,67,474 cawnies ; of which it is here 
seen, only 97,000 cawnies is cultivated ; leaving waste above 70,000 
cawnies of this valuable land. There can be Kttle doubt that the high 
assessment is the chief cause of this state of things. 

Prior to the French revolution in 1793 when Ceylon and the eastern 
islands were possessed by the Dutch, it was considered of importance 
to establish spice plantations in TinneveUy. Cinnamon and other 
spice plants were accordingly procured at great expense, and planted 
in gardens raised among the hills ; and although the produce was in- 
ferior in q[uality to that of Colombo, it would still have been valuable, 
had not Great Britain acquired Ceylon in perpetuity. 

The total number of the population of TinneveUy, according to 
the census taken in 1851, was'l, 269,216 souls, viz. ; 


Hindoos 1,133,648 

Mahomedans. 76,665 

Protestant Christians 35,552 

Roman Catholics 23,351 


The worship of devils avowedly such, is the chief peculiarity ob- 
servable in the Hindooism prevalent in the district, in which respect 
it bears some resemblance to the religious system of the tribes inha- 
biting the ghauts and other mountainous ranges in India, the objects 
of whose worship are almost exclusively demons. 

The demons worshipped in TinneveUy have an acknowledged place 
in the Hindoo Mythology as the enemies, and sometimes the unwil- 
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iing servants of tlie superior deities. It seems probable that they 
did not originally belong to the Hindoo system, but were the objects 
of worship of the aboriginal tribes, and adopted by the Brahminical 
immigrants from the north. 

The shrines most resorted to by the castes are Trichendore, (where 
during the celebration of a festival the greatest annual fair in the 
province is hold), Paupanassum, and Courtallum. At both the latter 
shrines which are situated upon sacred streams at the foot of the 
ghauts, the waters of the beautiful cascades are supposed to wash away 
the sins of the worshippers. 

The conical hill which rises behind Paupanassum, the loftiest in the 
range of the southern ghauts in Tinnevelly, 620 feet above the level 
of the sea, and in which is the source of the Tambrapoorny, is cele- 
brated in Native poetry as the sacred inaccemhie residence of the sage 
Agustya, and as one of the distinctive glories of the Pandian kingdom. 

The moral condition of the inhabitants of Tinnevelly is on the 
whole inferior to that of some of the other districts. In consequence 
of the rights of property being generally in a state of great confix- 
sion, and education having been greatly neglected, litigation, false 
complaints, and violence are peculiarly prevalent. 

The physique of the people of Tinnevelly is not unpleasing, appa- 
rently the lapse of twenty centuries has made no change whatever. 

The Marawer tribe who inhabit the province of Ramnad and the 
eastern and southern parts of Tinnevelly are tall, well made and fea- 
tured, and of a martial disposition. The principal inhabitants of Tin- 
nevelly seem to live in a style of superior comfort to those of the 
neighbouring districts. Their dwellings are mostly well raised and 
constructed, especially in the towns adjacent to the Tambrapoorny, 
where tiled houses, and wide, clean, and regular streets are to be seen. 
In the northern and western tracts of Streevellipoottoor talook, except 
the town of that name, the dwellings are of a very inferior descrip- 
tion, ill-placed, damp, and unhealthy, concealing a gaunt, meagre, 
iU-looking race. 

Homan CathoKc congregations have been in existence in Tinnevelly 
for the last 200 years, but since the decline of the Portuguese power 
in India, their number has decreased. French priests of the Jesuit 
order, connected with the vicariate of Pondicherry, superintend most 
of the congregations. 

u 2 
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The Protestant Slissions in the proyince connected with the Church 
Missionary Society, and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, have been peculiarly successful. The first Protes- 
tant Missionary who visited the province was the Reverend Mr. Pohle 
of Trichinopoly, who visited it in 1779. Subsecpently the celebrated 
)Swartz baptized the first convert to Protestant Christianity in 1785 
In the beginning of the present century the Reverend Mr. Gericke 
and the late Reverend Mr. Kohlhoff visited Tinnevelly, and founded 
several rural congregations, of which some dwindled away afterwards 
through the want of European superintendence ; some survived to 
form the nucleus of the missions now existing. 

The attention of the Christian public in England was not ade- 
quately directed to this province till 1817, when the Reverend Mr. 
Hough, who had been appointed to the chaplaincy at Palamcottah, by 
his earnest representations to the Church Missionary Society, induced 
that Society to interest itself in the spiritual welfare of the district ; 
and at length in 1820, the Reverend C. T. E. Rhenius, a man who 
will ever be held in honorable remembrance in Tinnevelly, was sent 
to Palamcottah, by whom an efidcient mission was established. Large 
numbers of people of various castes, principally Shanars, (Toddy- 
drawers), Pullers, (slaves), and Pariahs, were turned from idolatry, 
and formed into Christian congregations, and Native Christian litera- 
ture was enriched with many valuable works. 

The number of stations or districts connected with the Gospel Society 
in 1850-51 was six, and with the Church Mission Society, ten. The total 
number of missionary clergymen labouring in the province in 1850-51 
was twenty-one, a larger number than in any other rural district ia 
India. In December 1851, the Christian statistics of the district were 
as follows — Total number of converts 48,819, of whom 29,814 were 
connected with the stations of the Church Missionary Society ; and 
19,005 connected with those of the Gospel Propagation Society. Of 
this number, 34,072 were baptized, and 14,747 unbaptized, the num- 
ber of communicants was 7,425. About 365 schools were in opera- 
tion, in which, in addition to 3,207 heathen children, 6,560 ehrisldan 
children were being educated, of which number 6,492 are boys and 
3,275 girls. 

Notwithstanding the dislike of Hindoos to female education, and 
the recent date of the conversion of many of the parents of the clfil- 
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dreu, the influence of Christianity had so far prevailed, that in the 
various schools there wove half as many girls as boys. The schools 
are mostly olomoiitary for the instruction of the children of the agri- 
cultural classes in the villages ; but there are also superior schools 
at the various stations in Tsvhich the pupils are boarded, and enjoy 
greater educational advantages. 

In addition to these schools, there are two seminaries for training 
up the more promising Christian youth of the province for the duties 
of catechists and schoolmasters, under the immediate siipcrintondence 
of European clergymen. One of the seminaries is connected with the 
Church Missionary Society, and contains about forty pupils. There 
is also in operation in Palaincottah,' an English school for jS’atives, 
supported by the same Society, the majority of the pupils are the chil- 
dren of respectable Hindoo inhabitants of Palameottah and the town of 
Tinnevelly. A well conducted printing press also connected with this 
Society has been established in Palameottah, under an English super- 
intendent. 

The chief part of the revenue of Tinnevelly which on an average 
of five years anterior to 1850 amounted to Eupees 20,29,093, arises 
from the wet lands, which yield, in many parts, two crops in the year. 

The system under which the revenue was realized during the go- 
vernment of the Nawauhs of the Carnatic, and at first with very little 
improvement under the British, was that of all others the most liable 
to abuse. The Government and the cultivator shared the crop accord- 
ing to a valuation made by persons appointed for the purpose, when 
the season was so far advanced as to admit of a probable estimate 
being formed. After the crop was reaped the servants of Government 
received the sovereign's share, which if less than the estimate, was 
made up by the farmer ; if more, the surplus was equally divided. 
The next operation was, to determine what proportion of the Go- 
vernment grain should be received in money, or rather how much of 
it should he delivered to certain of the principal inhabitants to sell on 
Government account. Two-fifths of the Government proportion were 
in this manner generally made over to the inhabitants at a price regu- 
lated by circumstances ; the remaining three-fifths were stored up by 
the public functionaries. It was consequently the policy of the Na- 
tive ruler, to increase his revenue by monopolizing the grain, and en- 
hancing its price, without regard to the ultimate amelioration of the 
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country ; but it was consistent with British policy to endeavour to 
abolish the monopoly, and transmute the rent in kind to a money 
rent. 

It is evident that this system had innumerable disadvantages, and 
tended to deteriorate both the morals and agriculture of the province. 

It held out encouragement to no industry, but that which was ex- 
erted to defraud Government ; and by converting the character of the 
sovereign into that of a merchant, it tempted the Government to 
monopolize the food of the people in order to augment its revenue. 
The abolition of a system so replete with inconvenience had long 
been a primary object with the British authorities, but so many obsta- 
cles and impediments intervened, that it was not tmtil 1809 that a 
transition to a money rent could be accomplished. 

The inhabitants liked the old system because it was old ; because it 
held out a specious appearance of apportionmg the sovereign’s demand 
to the produce of the season ; because their apathy led them to prefer 
subsistence unattended with the responsibility of converting their 
grain into money, to profit accompanied by risk and exertion, and 
lastly, because the system presented a wide field of embezzlement 
wherein to exercise their exertion and industry. Indeed in all 
countries the great mass of the people are the last to recognize the 
advantages resulting from the application of principles, which notwith- 
standing their justness, do not happen to be perfectly obvious. Under 
the old system Government had almost an entire monopoly of the 
grain trade ; because its share of the crop was withheld until the 
farmers had consumed theirs, when Government grain was issued to 
the inhabitants; and the sovereign having thus become the great 
cornfactor of the country, derived his revenue from a monopoly of the 
grain, instead of a rent from the land. Under such an arrangement 
the resources of the coimtry could not be developed or industry pro- 
perly exerted ; although the revenue might have borne a large propor- 
tion to the land cultivated, and to the labour put in motion, not to 
mention the enormous balances annually left outstanding. Although 
a transition from a grain to a money rent could not be effected without 
some diminution of the gross revenue, yet this apparent decrease was 
counterbalanoed by a diminution of charges, and by a general im- 
provement of the resources of the country and by a great increase in 
cultivation from the introduction of a more rational system of ooUec- 
-ticm, and improvement of the works of irrigation. 
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Tinnevelly. 

387J Miles from Madras, 

This is the principal town in the district, and the residence of the 
Collector. It lies in Latitude 8® 48’ IST., and Longitude 78® 1’. Palam- 
cottah, a military station* and Tutacorin, formerly a Dutch Settle- 
ment, are also towns in Tinnevelly. 

The town of Tinnevelly is situated on the left bank of the Tambra- 
poomy river, from which it is distant about.one mile and a haK, and 
two miles and a half from Palamcottah, on the opposite side of the 
same river. 

It is a populous town, containing nearly 20,000 souls, with one con- 
siderable pagoda and several small ones. 

A substantial bridge of 11 arches of GO feet-span erected by a pub- 
lic spirited Native gentleman, Soolochenum Moodeliar, crosses the 
river, by which the intercourse between the town of Tinnevelly and 
Palamcottah, which formerly in the monsoon season was completely 
cut off, except by a boat ferry, is now uninterrupted, to the great ad- 
vantage of the inhabitants of both places. 


Palamcottaib. 

390 Miles from Madras, 

The fort of Palamcottah elevated about 120 feet above the level of 
the sea, in the southern Carnatic district of Tinnevelly, Latitude 8® 
42’ N., Longitude 77® 47’, is situated on an extensive plain, one mile 
east of the Tambaravurny or Tambrapoorny river. 

The neighbouring hills consist principally of pure white quartz, 
and seem to be the remains of more extensive ranges of a less perma- 
nent character, and which in the lapse of ages, have mouldered into 
the soil composing the surrounding plains. 

The fort being built on a naked rock, and not having a wet ditch 
is in a great measure free from the ordinary sources of malaria, with 
the exception of some low grounds immediately to the northward ; 
but as the tanks, which are filed from the river, are shallow, the 
water being generally drawn off for the purposes of irrigation, and 
not allowed to stagnate, they do not seem productive of disease. 

In the fort there are numerous wells which are abundantly sup- 
plied Tvith water, found at a depth of from fifteen to twenty feet 
from the surface at the dryest season of the year. The rise of water 
in wells, after being drawn, is usually about two feet in 12 hours ; 
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and Palatacottuh, there is a coasting trade carried on by the Xatire 
nierehants ; and considerable shipments are made by European mer- 
chants of the cotton grown in the pro\'ince. 

"^Vhen the Dutch possessed Ceylon there was a constant intercourse 
betM'oen that island and Tutacorin, the same is still continuing, small 
sclxooners going to and fro every week. 

The greater portion of the Xative population here consists of Pa- 
rawers, a class of iXative Ptoman Catholics, inhabiting the sea coast 
of the neighbourhood, and engaged chiefly in the fishing trade. 

year this place there used to be a pearl fisheiy, but the pearls are 
reckoned inferior to those found in Ceylon, being stained with a blue 
or greenish tinge. In 1810 the fishing of the Toolaycrane Paar pearl 
bank was rented to two contractors, who were to have ten days com- 
plete fishing with fifty boats, for which they engaged to pay 34,300 
star pagodas. This fishery produced 2,203,058 oysters, of which one- 
third went to the divers, and two-thirds to the renters : when com- 
pleted, it was re-let. The conducting of this business required six 
weeks constant attention on the part of the superintendent, (usually 
the Collector of Tinnevelly), and during its continuance the atmo- 
sphere was rendered insupportable by the exposure of so many mil- 
lions of oysters, (probably little short of forty millions), putrefying 
in the open air. The pearl fishery at Tutacorin is distinctly men- 
tioned by Marco Polo 500 years ago. 

There seems little hope of any fishery in future, in consequence it 
is supposed of the improvements in the Paumben passage, (see Ma- 
dura), having created currents which are fatal to the existence of 
pearl hanks. 

There is a chank fishery at Tutacorin which is rented out by Go- 
vernment every year. The chanks ai'e sent to Calcutta chiefly. 
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COIMBATORE. 

A PEOViNCB and coUectorate, situated between the parallel of Lati- 
tude 10’ 45’ and 11° 48’ N., and Longitude 76° 50’ and 78= 10 E. 
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It is divided into 15 talooks, \i 2 ., Coimbatore, Danaickencottah, Sut- 
iimungalum, Colligal, Andioor, Errode, Perandoory, Chevoor, Pulla- 
dum, Pullachco, Chuckragherry, Dharapooram, Eongiam, Caroor, and 
tlie Eeilgherry tulook, and is bounded on the north by the territory 
01 Mysore and the river Cauvery ; on the south by the provinces of 
!Madura and Dindigul, and the hills of Travancore ; on the east by 
the river Cauvery, which divides it throughout its whole extent from 
the coliectorate of Salem ; and on the west by the eastern Ghauts, 
the Neilgherry mountains, and the Yillingherry and Paulghaut 
ranges of hills. Its extent from north to south is about 120 miles, 
and from east to west from 80 to 90 miles. Its superficial extent is 
8,280 square geographical miles, and the average height of the plain 
above the level of the sea is above 900 feet. The distance of its 
western boundary from the Malabar Coast is about 70 miles, and of 
its eastern from the Coast of CoromandeL about 130. 

Coimbatore was acquired by the East India Company in 1790. It 
had been previously under the dominion of Hyder and Tippoo for a 
period of 120 years. 

Although some parts of the province, and particularly those lying 
to the southward and westward, which are known by the name of the 
i\nnamullay Hills, and celebrated as the haxmts of wild elephants, are 
covered with forest and thick jungle, yet, generally speaking, it may 
be considered a flat open country, ascending gradually from the south 
and east to the base of the Eeilgherry and Paulghaut ranges of hills, 
which rise abruptly from the plain, with an elevation, particularly the 
former of several thousand feet. 

The principal mountains are the ITeilgherries, rising to the height 
of 7,000 feet from the plain, rimning from west to east, and forming 
the southern side of the triangular plateau of the Neilgherries. 2vext 
to these is the Annamullay range, in the southern part of the district. 
Some of their peaks are as high as that of Dodapetta, on the ITeil- 
gherries, which rises to 8,790 feet ; several smaller ranges known ge- 
nerally as the Yillingherry and Paulghaut hills, which form the 
western boundary of the district, connect these two ranges together, 
with the exception of the opening through them, called the Paul- 
ghaut Pass, and their average height may be estimated at from l,o00 
to 2,000 feet above the level of the plain. In the northern part of 
the province is a range of primitive trap hiUs, called the Cauvery 
chain, forming the southern part of the eastern ghauts, extending 
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eastward from tlie Neilglierries, their height being in many places 
4,000 feet. These mountains exhibit throughout, the bold and rugged 
outline of the primitive formation; and consist of small grained 
sienite granite, and primitive greenstone or hornblende rock. 

The general direction of the higher ranges, vk., the southern side 
of the triangle of the Neilgherries, and the AnnamuUay or Delly 
ranges, is nearly from west to east, whilst that of the smaller ranges 
is from north to south, or the same as that of the ghauts. They all, 
however, give off spurs and branches, which run in every direction 
occasionally forming confused clustered masses, which have in many 
parts from the plains an exceedingly picturesque appearance ; the 
sides of the hills are covered with jungle, which also forms a belt 
round their bases. They are intersected by many valleys, and are 
completely separated at Paulghaut by a pass twenty miles in breadth. 
The very considerable influence which this opening exerts over the 
winds and climate of the district, will be hereafter described. The 
difference of temperature between the plain and the higher surround- 
ing elevations, taking the annual mean of each, may be stated to be 
about twenty-two degrees. 

The principal rivers watering this district are the Cauvery, the 
Bowany, the Ifoel, and the Amaravatty. The Cauvery has its source 
near Mercara in Ooorg, and after passing the eastern ghauts, runs for 
180 miles along the whole eastern frontier of the district, and affords 
for nearly the whole year an abundant supply of water for the pur- 
poses of cultivation by irrigation in the neighbourhood of its banks. 
The alluvium which this river deposits is a rich clay, produced from 
the felspar which predominates in the granites of the south, intermix- 
ed with decomposed calcareous conglomerate, rendering the plains of 
Tanjore the most fertile portion of the south of India. 

The Bowany rises amongst the Eoondah mountains, and falls into 
the Cauvery at the town of Bowany, in the talook of Andioor ; it tra- 
verses for 106 miles the talooks of Danaickencottah, Sattimungalum, 
and Andioor. 

The Noel rises in the ViUingherry hills to the westward of the 
town of Coimbatore, passes through the centre of the district, and in 
its course of 108 miles traverses the talooks of Coimbatore, and Pul- 
ladum, and separates the talooks of Palladum, Kongiam, and Caroor, . 

those of Oheeyoor, Perandoory, and Errode. It joins the Cau- 
very at ^ village of Neycoopum in the talook of Caroor. 



Tlic Amaravatty lias its source amongst the Annamullay or Belly 
mountains, and after running through the talooks of Chuckragherry, 
Bharapooram, Kongiam, and Caroor, it discharges its waters into the 
Cauverj’ at the village of Trimacoodul, in the talook of Caroor. The 
length of this river is about 140 miles. Besides there are numerous 
other jungle streams and hill water-courses, having their somrees ge- 
nerally amongst the western mountains, running in an eastern direc- 
tion, and all joining the Cauvery or its tributaries. 

The lakes or tanks in the province are 504 in number, and some of 
them are of considerable size ; they are situated chiefly in the neigh- 
bourhood of the villages, by the inhabitants of which the water is 
much used in cultivation. There are seven large tanks in the vicinity 
of Sooloor, Kooraehy, SingannuUum, &c., which are supplied by the 
canals from the Noel, and retain frequently a sufBciency of water to 
raise two crops of paddy. In the months of March, April, and May, 
the beds of these tanks are sown with cucumbers and a pot vegetable 
called Pagulkai. A few small reservoirs are dispersed about the coun- 
try. The wells are very numerous, their depth is from 25 to 80 feet, 
and the water from these also which, generally speaking, is somewhat 
brackish, is much used for the purpose of irrigation ; and on land 
thus irrigated, the best tobacco produced in the district, is raised, the 
saUne properties of the water being very advantageous, for the culti- 
•vation of this plant. 

The canals in this district are numerous, and they are given off 
from the different rivers as follows. From the river Cauvery, five ; 
two in the talook of Collegal, and three in that of Caroor. From the 
river ^oel, twenty- five ^ seven in the talook of Coimbatore, eleven in 
that of PuUadum, four in that of Ceyoor, two in that of Kongiam, 
md one in that of Perandoory. From the river Bowany, four ; two 
in the talook of Sattimungalum, one in that of Errode, and one in 
that of Perandoory. From the river Amaravatty, twenty-two ; seven 
in the talook of Chuckragherry, five in that of Bharapooram, one in 
that of Kongiam, and nine in that of Caroor. These channels are 
used solely for leading streams for the purpose of artificial irrigation 
through the province, and their immense importance to cultivation, ‘ 
by their converting dry land into wet is demonstrated by the effect 
^ they have had in increasing the revenue. 

The principal roads between Coimbatore and the adjoining districts 
are good. The distance from Coimbatore, the capital of the province, 



to ITadras, is 315 miles ; to Negapatam, 220 ; to Tricliinopoly, 129 ; 
to Quilon by Obowgbaut, 229 ; to Calicut by Cbowgbaut, 141 ; to 
Ootacamund, 44 ; to Seringapatam, 119 ; and to Bangalore, 178 miles. 

The soils of this province are, principally, 1st, a rich red soil mixed 
with sand and a species of agglutinated conglomerate ; 2d, a red soil 
mixed with gravel, the gravel consisting almost entirely of small 
pieces of quartz and small grained granite, and at times having mixed 
with it a considerable portion of sand ; 3d, a soil composed almost en- 
tirely of sand and gravel ; and 4th, the black carbonacious clay, gene- 
rally known by the name of cotton ground or regur soil. It occurs in 
very large deposits forming considerable plains in many parts of the 
district. 

The red soils generally speaking do not long retain their moistoe, 
and they vary much in depth ; in some places the underlying rock 
which is almost invariably granitic, is very near the surface, whilst in 
others of great extent, the depth of the soil is from 20 to 25 feet. The 
black alluvial clay, however, not only long retains moistm’e, but pos- 
sesses great power of absorbing it from the atmosphere, and it is on 
this property, it is supposed, that much of its fertility depends. Its 
depth varies from about six feet. 

The vegetable products of this province consist chiefly of dry grains. 
The proportion which the Poonjah, or dry cultivation bears to the Nun- 
jah or wet cultivation has been stated to be as 97 to 3. 

The principal dry grains are, cumboo, cholum, natchenny, waragoo, 
samay, tenny, codraywalie, black ulandoo, or carp panny pyre, latta 
pyre, caramunny, muchacottay, cooloo or Madras gram, cadalay or 
Bengal gram, rice, wheat, barley jowary. To these must be added the 
blunt caned variety of the cassia senna, which grows wild in the 
jungles, turmeric of two kinds, one the ordinary turmeric of the ba- 
zaars, and the other a peculiar sort found in the jungles in the Anna- 
muUay bills. This latter kind is much preferred by the Natives in 
their ablutions, and grows wild in swampy nullahs, and from its strong 
bitter flavor is not used as an ingredient in their curries. Opium is 
prepared on the Neilgherries in considerable quantities, to the amount 
of about two thousand pounds annually, and is exported principally to 
the western coast. The castor oil plant is much grown, and large 
quantities of both seed and oil are exported from the district. The^ 
in^go plant is cultivated in most of the talaoks ; the average quantity 
of indigo annually manufactured may be about twenty candies. San- 



duiwood 16 produced and exported in considerable* quantities from tlic 
district. The tree grows in the jungly forests round the base of the 
hills, and the soil best adapted for it is a strong red clay. The exten- 
sive forests in the neighbourhood of the AnnamuUay hills, contain 
abundance of teak and other valuable timber ; but unfortunately they 
are too remote from water carriage to permit its easy transport. 

The species of cotton at present grown in this district are six in 
number, viz., indigenous annual cotton or Oopum Purruty ; indigenous 
triennial, or I\adun Purruty ; Bourbon cotton ; American cotton ; red 
flower cotton, or Shem Purruty ; and lastly, Shedda Purruty. 

1 st. The indigenous annual cotton, or Oopum Purruty, (the term 
Purruty literally means cotton with seed) is the staple article of the 
district, it is sovn with most advantage in the deep black lands, it is 
however also grown in light soil, but with interior produce ; the ordi- 
naxy method of cultivating it is as follows. The land is manured by 
sheep being kept on it till the month of April, and after the first fall 
of rain in that month, it is ploughed four or five times, the period of 
sowing being according to the rains either in August, September, or 
October ; and before sowing, the land is again ploughed two or three 
times ; this repeated ploughing answers the purpose of harrowing, 
and renders the land fit for the seed, which is thrown in “ broad cast,” 
like common dry grains, the seed being first steeped in cowdung and 
water, or red earth and water, to prevent their adhering together ; as 
soon as the seed is sown, a plough follows to cover it in. The plants 
make their appearance in seven or eight days ; and at the end of a 
month in order to clear them from weeds, a light plough made for the 
purpose, without iron on the coulter, is run over the ground which 
clears it of weeds, and thins the plants. In the second month the 
weeds are removed by the hand, and by this time the plants are suffi- 
ciently strong to be able to resist the influence of the weather, and are 
left to come to maturity. This species of cotton is generally sown 
with dry grain, as Bengal gram, tenny, or castor oil seed. The diy^ grains 
are generally reaped in the January following; the cotton plants in 
ordinary seasons bear in February and March, when the first gather- 
ing commences and continues till the end of April ; should rain fall in 
tbe latter month, the plantation is again cleared from weeds, and in 
^ July and August, a second picking takes place in the proportion of 
about half the first erop^|||The wood of this plant, when it ceases to 
bear, is used for making tatties and other domestic purposes and the 
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seed is a valuable article of food for fattening and rearing cattle. In 
these respects, it has advantage, in local estimation, over the Bour- 
bon and American cottons ; as the seeds of those plants are erro- 
neously supposed to be injurious to cattle, from being of too heating a 
quality. 

2nd. Indigenous triennial, or Nattcmi Fiirnity^ properly I^adun Pur- 
ruty, this species of cotton thrives best on a soil consisting of light 
red loam mixed with gravel and sand, and a red stony soil, and on 
the Kght soils on which the ordinary dry grains of the country can 
be cultivated. Stiff and rich soils, which retain much moisture like 
the black lands, are unfit for the triennial cotton. The method of 
preparing the land, and sowing and gathering the produce for the 
first year, is the same as that already described. In January in the 
second and third years, the plantation is again ploughed and cleared, 
and the cotton gathered at the same periods as in the first year. 
When the plant begins to drop, and the produce to be of inferior 
quality, it is extirpated before the H. E. monsoon sets in, and the land 
is generally left fallow for pasture, or cultivated with common pun- 
jah. Triennial cotton yields in the proportion of one of wool to three 
and a half of seed, and is reserved chiefly for home consumption. 

3rd. Bourbon cotton. This species of cotton was introduced in 
1819, and is now cultivated in seven talooks ; although it grows best 
in red loam, yet it succeeds well in all light red soils of a middling 
quality, and of this kind of land it may be estimated that 20,000 acres 
at least, are available within the district ; all black soils should be 
avoided. This cotton is cultivated chiefly by persons of the Yellaler, 
VaUoover, and Cummawer castes : the proportion of wool to seed is 
as one to three, 

4th. American cotton. The method of cultivation, plucking and 
cleaning this cotton, is the same as that mentioned in the description 
of the annual cotton, and there can be no doubt, from the experi- 
ments which have been already made, that this plant would flourish 
in situations in which the Bourbon cotton has been successfully raised. 

5th. The black seed cotton, or Shim Purruty, This cotton (called 
Sh4m Purrutty from its dark red flower), is supposed to resemble the 
Brazil cotton, and is cultivated only as a shrub in flower gardens, it 
requires to be occasionally irrigated, and is said to possess medicinal 
virtues ; combined with other ingredient^||J|^is prescribed in inflam- 
nmtory diseases by the Native doctors. 



Gth. Shuhla PanfUy, This cottoa i& also cultivated in gardens, 
like the last, and each variety grows to the height of eight or ten 
feet, and continue to bear for a period of seven or eight years, they 
are almost exclusively used by Brahmins for making junjant, or the 
threads worn by them as a distinguishing mark of caste, or for lamps 
in pagodas. The laborers employed in gathering cotton are paid in 
kind, about the value of one anna daily, of imperfect pods being 
given to them : and should the crop be good, and but little injured, 
the amoimt of hire is made up with a proportion of clean cotton. A 
large portion of the cotton produce of Coimbatore is manufactured 
into piece goods, for Trichinopoly, Salem, Mysore, and Malabar mar- 
kets, and a considerable quantity of cloth is likewise made up for 
Bombay and the Persian Gulf. 

Tobacco of a superior quality is produced in the talooks of Coim- 
batore, Piilladum, Chej’oor, Danaickencottah, Chuckragherry, and 
Pullachee. It is exported to other districts, and the villages in which 
it is cultivated, are situated chiefly in alluvial plains. Upwards of 
four thousand candies of tobacco are exported annually to supply the 
consumption of this article in south Malabar, and in the Travancore 
and Cochin States. Large quantities are also exported to Trichinopoly, 
and to the Mysore country. The superiority of the tobacco grown in 
this province is attributable to the richness and suitability of the 
soil for tobacco culture, to its being irrigated from wells containing 
much saltpetre, and to the attention which is paid to its cultivation. 
The tobacco raised in this district is liable to deterioration from the 
following causes. 

Scarcity of rain, or water in the weUs. Cloudy and foggy weather, 
and easterly winds. If the irrigation of the tobacco at the time it is 
topped is insufficient, the plant is injured by the roots throwing out 
a white appearance resembling asparagus ; distinguished by the Na- 
tive term Casikn this has the effect of preventing the full growth 
of the loaf, and of injuring the quality of the article. If, when the 
tobacco is planted, the weather is unseasonably dry, the leaves of the 
plant are covered with spots or scald known by the name of PoryanJ^ 
which ar^ very injurious to the tobacco. If the weather is cloudy 
and foggy at the time the plants are topped, or if the east wind pre- 
vails at that period, the leaves become white, as if wood ashes had 
been rubbed over them, and they are entirely spoilt, this blight is de- 
nominated Sambal.^’ The exhaustion of the land from the cultiva- 



tion of tobacco is very great, it requires frequent and regular manur- 
ing and is cultivated in every alternate year with cholum, and other 
dry grains. Tobacco is cultivated in this district, by all the agricul- 
tural classes, the richer ryots cultivate one-third of their gardens, and 
the poorer classes, one-fourth. Tobacco for exportation may be esti- 
mated to cost on the spot thirteen rupees for a hundred bundles, or 
twenty-five rupees per candy of 500 pounds. 

The American tobacco has been tried and cultivated. It is however 
attended with more labor and expense ; the plants are transplanted 
about 10 or 15 days later than the country product, and they are about 
a month longer in coming to maturity, and require more water. 

The product from the American seed is not so good for smoking or 
chewing, as the country tobacco, the leaves are longer and broader, 
but they are thinner, and have not the same strength and pungency 
of flavor, or, as it is technically termed among . tobacco growers Kar- 
rum.’’ The abolition of the tobacco monopoly in Malabar in 1853, bas 
had the effect of much extending the cultivation of tobacco in Coim- 
batore. 

SOk is produced in small quantities at CoUigal, it is however, not of 
very good quality, and coarser than the Mysore silk. 

Ivory may also be included amongst the animal products of this dis- 
trict. In four years between 700 and 800 elephants were destroyed in 
the province, principally by the public establishment maintained for 
the purpose, the greater number of these were females. The price of 
the largest and finest pairs of tusks is from 80 to 90 rupees, and that 
of the smaller pairs from 40 to 60. Although the above is about the 
number of elephants which is known to have been destroyed, both by 
the public establishment, and by private individuals, yet there is rea- 
son to believe that many are destroyed by the inhabitants, which are 
never reported to the Collector. The Government gives a reward of 
seventy Rupees for every elephant destroyed, at the same time taking 
possession of the tusks ; now the tusks of a very fine male elephant 
win sell for more than the reward, they are therefore sold privately, 
and the reward being unclaimed, there are no means of bringing the 
elephant to account amongst the number killed. 

The principal mineral products of this province are iron, the ores of 
which chiefly consist of a black ore and the brown hcematite, and 
are found in many of the sandy nullahs of the district. At To- 
pumpettah, a village about five miles to the northward of Coimbatore^ 
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ihe iron is procured by smelting a black sand. These ores are smelted 
in the ordinary -STative method, and from the metal obtained nearly 
all the coulters, mamoties and other agricultural as well as domestic 
implements used in the district are made. The most highly prized 
Tarioties of the Beryl or Aqua ]MarIna are the produce of this district. 
They are found near the village of Pattaley, in the talook of Kongiam, 
wliero they are stated to he associated with cleavelandite. This mine, 
or rather old well, was at one time worked, but is at present deserted. 

Saltpetre in considerable quantity is made in the district, but it is 
of inferior quality to that produced in Behar. The earth seems to con- 
tain the nitre ready formed, as no potash is added to it by the makers ; 
it is obtained simply by lixiviating the soil and concentrating the so- 
lution by repeated boiling. Mmiatie salt is also produced in the same 
process ; and the greater part of the suit used for culinary purposes is 
prepared from the soil ; marine salt being too expensive under the ex- 
isting Government monopoly, to be in general use amongst the poorer 
classes. 

In the talooks of PuUachee, Chuckragherry, and a few villages of 
the talooks of Coimbatore, PuUadum, and Dharapooram, the dry land 
yields two crops annually, whilst, in the other talooks, one crop only 
is raised in a year. The wet lands yield two crops in the talooks of 
Dharapooram, Chuckragherrj^, Sattimungalum, and Errode, but one 
only is produced in the other talooks. 

This province is well stocked with cattle, the bullocks and cows arc 
exceedingly good, and generally bred by the ryots on the pasture 
lands which form a most valuable portion of their farms. TThen the 
pasturage fails, the stock is driven to graze in the jungly forests near 
the western and southern hills. The best cattle are obtained in the 
CoUigal, Sattimungalum, and Andioor talooks. The price of the 
larger bullocks per pair is from 40 to 50 rupees, and of the ordinary 
size from 20 to 45 rupees. 

In those talooks in which the ryots cannot rear stock sufficiently 
good for their purposes, they have the means of obtaining it at large 
cattle fairs which are held once a year, in April to May at Avenashy, 
in the Cheyoor talook, and twice a year in the months of February 
and October, in the talook of CoUigal. At these fairs a superior kind 
of cattle is procured, which are brought, and sent to aU parts of the 
Carnatic, being much prized for hackeries. This breed is remarkable 
for being aU of one color, white, of light shape, long, with large dew- 
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laps, and very active. The breed of buffaloes, as might be expected 
from the very small extent of wet, or Nunjah cultivation, is not of 
very excellent quality ; they are small, but yet held in much esteem. 

The breed of sheep, however, is most excellent ; they are not hairy 
and long legged like the Carnatic sheep, but are of rather a small 
size, and their color is generally white, or reddish brown and black, 
they are readily fattened, and their mutton is of a very superior qua- 
lity. Their wool is of a coarse kind, from which the cumblies in 
common use among nearly all classes are made, and from which car- 
pets are also occasionally manufactured. 

Coimbatore, from its elevation, is colder and drier than some of the 
neighbouring countries ; the general plain of it being about 900 feet 
above the level of the sea ; the district has a great advantage in this res- 
pect over all those that lie lower and nearer the ocean. The N. E. mon- 
soon commonly commences soon after the calms are over ; which 
takes place about the period when the sun crosses the equator and enters 
on his southern declination, (in other words about the middle of Octo- 
ber), and first pours its torrents over the Coromandel Coast in the 
vicinity of Madras, about the beginning of November. The rains 
then swell the rivers, and at this period, too, the tanks and low grounds 
of the district receive their great annual supply of water. The end 
of December, when the N. E. monsoon rains are over, and the sun 
has gained his most southern declination, may be considered the cold- 
est season of the year in all those countries situated north to the equa- 
tor. At this period the range of the thermometer, in the shade, is 
from 62® to 80®, or 82®. (It has been known as low as 55® some 
time after sunrise.) The climate is then delightful, and the north- 
east wind proves enlivening and bracing to wealdy constitutions. To- 
wards the end of January and in February, the dews fall heavily, 
and the fogs in the morning, especially in situations near the moun- 
tains, continue sometimes till nine o^clock in the forenoon, occasion- 
ing simple intermittent fevers and catarrhs amongst the Native in- 
habitants. 

The N. E. wind prevails with little variation till the end gf March, 
though it generally becomes weaker the farther the season advances. 
•After this period, as the sun approaches the vernal equinox, the winds 
are variable, and occasional calms ensue, tiU. he has gained about the 
seventh degree of northern decimation : when what is called the S. 
W. monsoon, may be said to commence. From the time the sun has 



passed Lis seventh degree in the northern declination, the southerly 
and south-east winds begin to prevail on the Coromandel Coast, and 
continue till about the middle of May. In Coimbatore, and in other 
inland tracts, they are weaker and less unpleasant than at places closer 
to the sea. In the month of March at Coimbatore rain is very un- 
common ; the wind, though in the morning it still blows gently from 
the If. E., usually comes round to the S. E. in the evening ; and to- 
wards the end of the month the ST. E. wind for the most part dies 
away altogether and with it in regular seasons, those dews in a great 
measure disappear, which had fallen heavily dui’ing the two preced- 
ing months. A faint sea-hreeze from the west generally prevails in 
the evening, even in the hottest months. Heavy thunder-storms are 
also frequent at this season. The sky in Coimbatore in the month of 
April is frequently overcast, but rain is not very common ; at least 
not to a greater extent than a few showers from the S. and S. TT. The 
weather gets daily hotter, the average range of the thermometer for 
the month being 76^ to 93®. 

The wind continues to blow from the same direction as in the end 
of March, but oppressive lulls are often experienced. In May the 
thermometer rises sometimes as high as 94® and 96® in the shade, and 
seldom falls lower than 79 ® ; the sky is often overcast, and there are 
frequently disagreeable whirlwinds which are quickly followed by 
pelting showers accompanied with thunder and lightning. The souther- 
ly, or which is called the long-shore wind kind of weather prevails as 
in J une, only that in the first mentioned month there is a little more 
rain than the last. The range of the thermometer is commonly be- 
twixt 75® and 91® in the lower part of the province. 

About the middle of August, in this province, the west wind be- 
comes much more moderate, and there are frequent heavy showers and 
occasional thxmder-storms ; soon after this, most oppressive lulls are 
experienced, and the evenings and nights become bot and close. 
Towards the end of the month the river almost invariably fills, and 
gentle airs blow now and then from the southward. In Septem- 
ber the wind is variable, but the westerly stiU predominates. That 
sultry and close weather which constantly in inland situations in India 
takes place as the sun draws near to the equator is now felt. The in- 
sects are very troublesome. There are occasional showers from differ- 
ent quarters, generally terminating about the middle of May when, 
owing to this part of the Peninsula having been so powerfully heated 
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by the vertical rays of the sun, (the sun is vertical at Coimbatore 
about the 18th of April,) a change takes place in the direction of the 
wind, which becomes general nearly all over India, and which brings 
on, before the rains begin to fall in June, by far the hottest season of 
the year. 

A good deal of rain usually falls in the eastern part of Coimbatore 
in the month of Jime, but in the more western tracts near the hills, 
the quantity at the same period is much more considerable ; there are 
scarcely any dews, the sky is often overcast, and the temperature of 
the air towards the end of the month, is somewhat lower than in the 
preceding one : the nights are pleasant, and the Cauvery, for the most 
part, fills about the 12th or 15th from the S. W. monsoon torrents in 
the upper countries. In July nearly the same. The weather of Octo- 
ber in Coimbatore is for the most part similar to that of the preceding 
month, and although rain occasionally falls, the air is often close and 
sultry, the winds are light and variable, and the insects very trouble- 
some. 

The disease which has at all times prevailed to the greatest extent 
in this district is fever. The intermittent is the form in which it most 
frequently attacks the inhabitants, and when it makes its appearance 
in this type, it is nearly always cured ; when however it assumes the 
remittent form, it proves very destructive throughout the district, as 
the recoveries are very few. 

Diarrhoea and Dysentery are the two next most fatal and common 
diseases in the district. It does not appear that many of the Native 
doctors are in the habit of distinguishing between them, at all events, 
they are generally both treated in the same way. Dracunculus, or 
guinea-worm, is another very common disease ; its cure is always tedi- 
ous, and is generally attempted by extraction ; many Vytians cover 
the part, whence the worm protxmdes, with a paste composed of assafoe- 
tida, garHo and rice flour. 

Small pox has occasionally attacked this district, and has generally 
committed very considerable ravages. The deaths from this disease 
have always been in a great proportion confined to the higher class of 
Natives, who have still a great prejudice against vaccination. Amongst 
the lower classes this prejudice exists in a less degree. The number of 
children vaccinated monthly, is at present about 200. 

Oholera has also broken out at intervals in this province; and the 
deaths have always been very numerous. 
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Tlie population of Coimbatore amounts to about 821,986 souls ac- 
cording to the latest census. The inhabitants of this district, when 
compared with those of many other parts of India enjoy great general 
comfort ; their houses in the large towns are substantially built of mud, 
and covered with a tile roof, which is made to slope much, to prevent 
its suffering from the heawv" rains. The houses of the richer classes 
consist of from two to five apartments, and for the most part are dry 
and comfortable ; in the smaller villages, however, the houses are ge- 
nerally miserable mud hovels thatched with leaves, and consisting of 
one apartment only. The whole of the wealthy inhabitants, and most 
of the classes of cultivators, sleep on cots, especially in wet weather, 
and nearh’ all classes have coarse blankets or cumblies, made from tbe 
wool of the sheep of the district, to cover themselves with. The gene- 
ral fuel is wood, of which there is abundance in the neighbouring 
jungles, and hratties made from cow-dung. The diet of the cultivating 
and poorer classes is of cholum, raggi, millet, and other dry grains 
and pulse, many of which are extremely nutritious, and upon them 
three-fourths of the population live. Tobacco is much used by all 
classes, and in all its forms. 

The richer classes here, as elsewhere, enjoy many comforts and luxu- 
ries which the poorer inhabitants cannot afford, and in respect of diet 
make use of considerable quantities of ghee, mutton, spices, and vege- 
tables. It may be estimated that about three-fourths of the popula- 
tion of this district are engaged in agriculture. The next most nu- 
merous class is that of weavers, it being estimated that there are 
14,000 looms in the district, and that this class, inclusive of women 
and children, amounts to 45,000 individuals. The employments of 
the remaining number are most varied from the numerous class of 
merchants and petty shopkeepers in the bazaars, to that of the few 
who gain their Kvelihood by fencing, dancing, singing, &c., for the 
amusement of the rich, or by practising as conjurors on the fears of 
the superstitious. 

The number of schools in the district is 846, and at these the chil- 
dren are taught Tamil, Teloogoo, Hindwee, and other Native lan- 
guages. The schoolmaster receives from each scholar, from two Annas 
to one Rupee a month. The Tamil language is the vernacular of the 
province. 

The number of professional beggars is computed at about 2,000, 
and these are fed daily by the richer Natives j charity of this kind 
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being mucli in esteem amongst them. The number of Brahmins in 
this district is 16,433, and it is estimated that there are 100 pagodas, 
the duties of which are carried on by about 500 officiating Brahmins, 
and that these temples maintain 2,000 dancing girls. 

The revenue derived from this province in an ordinary year may 
be estimated at twenty-one lacs of Eupees or £210,000. 

The principal towns in the province are Coimbatore, Dharapooram, 
Bowany, and Oaroor. 


Coimbatore. 

306 Miles from Madras. 

This city is the capital of the province of the same name, and stands 
on a high, dry, and well cultivated country. It is situated in Lati- 
tude 10^^ 59’ 41” N., and Longitude 76^ 69’ 46” E. It is on an ele- 
vation of 1,480 feet above the level of the sea. The distance from 
the nearest hiUs is about three miles. The town is abundantly sup- 
plied with water of a brackish quality, but on the south side is a tank 
three miles in length, which when filled resembles a small lake. The 
inhabitants of Coimbatore are 35,000 in number. Two miles from 
the town is .Peroor, where salt and saltpetre are procured by lixiviat- 
ing the soil, and where a temple stands dedicated to Siva, and called 
Mail (high) Chittumbra. The building is highly ornamented. There 
is a mosque at Coimbatore which was built by Tippoo. 


Falachee. 

A talook in the province of Coimbatore. In this talook are the An- 
namuUay hills, famous for their magnificent forests of teak and other 
valuable timber trees. The teak forests are now systematically work- 
ed on account of Government, by an establishment under a commis- 
sioned officer, for the purpose of supplying the Bombay dockyard, 
and the Gun Carriage Manufactories in Bombay and Madras, with 
timber at a far cheaper rate than it could be obtained from merchants. 
It is cut in a part of the forest at an elevation of a little more than 
2,000 feet above the level of the sea. It is transported on carts along 
about seven miles of road which has been constructed for the purpose, 
to the brow of the hiUs, down which it is then slipped, and the 
wood for Bombay again sent in carts nearly forty miles to Mungara 
near Paulghaut, where it is put into the Ponany river, and floated 
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10 Ponany on the west coast, whence it is shipped to Bombay. The 
timber for Madras is sent on carts to Vungulnear Caroor, and floated 
to the cast coast doTO the Cauvery. 

The Annamullay hills are said to be as high as the Neilgherries in 
the eastern part of them, but the high ranges are uninhabited. The 
teak forests are inhabited by a race called Kaders, about 200 in num- 
ber, who collect the spontaneous productions, viz., honey, wax, car- 
damums, dammer, ginger, &c., which they barter for rice, cloths, &c. 

elephants, hison, tigers, bears, and indeed almost every animal 
found in Southern India, abound in the Annamullay hills. 

Elephants are extensively employed in working the teak forests, 
they drag timber in places where carts cannot be used, and effect a 
great saving of manual labour in piling it in heaps, which they are 
taught to do with the utmost regularity. 

The Annamullay forests are only healthy during the prevalence of 
the rains, i e., from July to the end of isovemher ; during the dry 
season a deadly fever prevails. 


Sattimungalum . 

One of the largest and richest talooks of Coimbatore, named from 
an old fort (on the bank of the Bowany) and town of the -same name. 
The high road from Mysore to Trichinopoly and to Coimbatore, Ma- 
dura, Palamcottah, &c., which runs by the Hassanoor Ghaut, crosses 
the Bowany river at Sattimungalum, where it is more than one hun- 
dred yards broad and only fordable for three or four months in the 
year. Sandalwood grows in the Hassanoor Hills in this talook, and 
large numbers of cattle are bred among them of a small but valuable 
description, and are thence driven away yearly by people who come 
to purchase them from the low country and western coast. 

The chief cultivation of this talook is dependant on a stone annicut 
across the Bowany (at a village called Codavilly) which turns the 
water of the river at high water, into a channel on either side. 

The Codavilly annicut is a work of considerable antiquity and one 
of those stupendous Native structures, which for so many years have 
braved the elements to which they are exposed, Ind afforded us as 
proqf that our predecessors had means of accomplishing what in the 
present day, with all the assistance of art and science, we should al- 
most be inclined to pronounce impossible with the means at our dis- 
posal. 
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Massanoor Ghaut . — A ghaut leading through the hills in the Satii- 
mungalum talook of the Coimbatore district, and forming a communi- 
cation by a good cart road, with an easy inclination between the Coim- 
batore and the Mysore provinces. 

The Gfuzzlehutty ghaut further west on the same ridge of hills, in 
former days was almost the only line of communication between Coim- 
batore and Mysore, and was the route always taken by Tippoo when 
making his descents upon the Mysore country to the south, but in 
latter years, when wheeled carriages came into vogue as the means of 
conveyance of the luggage of our army, &c. The Gruzzlehutty became 
almost useless on account of its steepness, and therefore being neglect- 
ed, became almost impassable, when another line of road was chosen 
by the Hassanoor ghaut which joins the old line below the ghauts at 
Cotamungalum and Sattimungalum, and above the ghauts in the My- 
sore country near HurdenhuUy. 


Guzzlehutty. 

An old fort and village on the bank of the Morai river in the Da- 
naikencottah talook of Coimbatore, at the foot of a ghaut leading into 
Mysore of the same name, see Hassanoor ghaut. 


Andioor. 

A talook in the district of Coimbatore, the Cusbah town of which 
is Bowany, where it is generally called the Bowany talook. 


Bowany. 

A sacred place in the province of Coimbatore, in Latitude 11® 

H., and Longitude 77® 44' E., situated at the conflux of the rivers 
Bowany and Cauvery, which are both bridged at this spot, the former 
by 9 arches of 15^ yards span, at a cost of Bs. 19,000, and the latter 
by 26 arches of 15| yards span, at a cost of Es. 49,000. The bridge 
over the Cauvery was finally completed and opened for traflSc m 1851, 
after having beeif entirely destroyed by the first freshes that came 
down a few weeks after the arches were uncentred on its first erec- 
tion in 1847, The high road from Coimbatore to Salem, which for- 
merly crossed the Cauvery at Errode, nine miles lower down the river, 
is now taken across these two rivers by these bridges. 



ll ib now the Cubbah town of the taloolc of Andioor, which is fre- 
, silently called the Bowany talook in consequence, and in former years 
it was the Hooxoor station of the province of Coimbatore. 

The town is much resorted to by the Hindoos, is neatly built and 
populou,^. 


ColHgal. 

One of the talooks of the pro\ince of Coimbatore, above the ghauts 
and level with the table land of Mysore, of which in fact, it is a part. 
The Cusbah or principal town bears the same name. 


Caroor, 

A town in the province of Coimbatore, in Latitude 10® 57’, Longi- 
tude 78® 0 \ SO miles from the town of Coimbatore, on the high road 
from Trichinopoly to the Iveilgherries. It is situated on the north 
side of the Amravatty river, and not far from the Oauvery, 52 miles 
TV*, by 17. from Trichinopoly. At a little distance from the town was 
a neat fort, with a large temple. Tho supply of water in the Amra- 
vatty does not last the whole year, so that in some seasons there is 
only one crop of rice. This river was the ancient boundary between 
the dominions of Mysore and Trichinopoly; and this conterminal 
position under the security of a strong fort, and the command of a rich 
district, rendered it an emporium of great commercial resort. It was 
taken during the Carnatic wars of 1760, and probably before that 
event no European troops had ever advanced so far west inland. It 
is seventy-four miles from the western ghauts, and thirty from the 
Pidney mountains. 

Caroor is the station of tho Sub-Collector. 


Danaickencottah. 

One of the talooks of the province of Coimbatore, also an old town 
and fort of that name, on the bank of the Bowany river which for- 
merly was the cusbah of the talook named from it ; it is now however 
almost deserted and the cutcherry and many of its inhabitanst removed 
to Sirmogahj in consequence of the unhealthiness of the locality of 
Danaickencottah itself, supposed to have become considerably more 
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feverish in latter years in consequence of a channel from off the river 
Bowany having been carried above the town. 


Dharapooram . 

A populous town in the province of Coimbatore, situated in an open 
country about half a mile distant from the river Amravatty, and S. 
S. E, from Seringapatam ; Latitude 10® 37' N., Longitude 77® 35' E. 
This place is about forty miles distant from the great hills that run 
south, and about fifteen from the Pulney hills in Dindigul. There is 
only one spacious street, there are several small ones, and the habita- 
tions, although built of earth and roofed with tile and thatch, large 
and commodious. The adjacent country is enclosed with milh plant 
hedges, and irrigated by two fine canals, which render it very produc- 
tive of rice and tobacco. The town and mud fort, which still remain, 
were taken from Tippoo in 1783 by the southern army* 


Errode, 

One of the talooks of Coimbatore, in which much wet cultivation is 
carried on from the Bowany and Cauvery rivers. 

Amravathj . — ^A river in the province of Coimbatore. At a village 
named Yangul on the bank of this river, a few miles below Caroor, 
the teak timber cut on the Annamullay hills is floated ; and thence 
down the Cauvery (which it joins near the same spot) the timber 
floats are carried to Trichinopoly, or down to one of the mouths of 
the same river at Porto Novo whence the timber is shipped to Madras 
for the use of the Gun Carriage Manufactory. The high road from 
Coimbatore to Trichinopoly crosses the Amravatty at Caroor, and as 
the river is not bridged it forms a serious obstruction to traffic. 

Moriar rimr, — K tributary of the Bowany into which it falls near 
the town of Danaickencottah rising in the Neilgherry hills, it flows 
round nearly the whole of the northern and part of the eastern side of 
that range forming in course the centre of what is called the Mysore 
ditch. 
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Ihe iron is procured by smelting a black sand. These ores are smelted 
ill the ordinary ISTative method, and from the metal obtained nearly 
all the coulters, mamoties and other agricultural as well as domestic 
implements used in the district are made. The most highly prized 
Taricties of the Beryl or Aqua ^larina are the produce of this district. 
They are found near the village of Pattaley, in the talook of Eongiam, 
where they are stated to be associated with cleavelandite. This mine, 
or rather old well, was at one time worked, but is at present deserted. 

Saltpetre in considerable quantity is made in the district, but it is 
of inferior quality to that produced in Bchar. The earth seems to con- 
tain the nitre ready formed, as no potash is added to it by the makers ; 
it is obtained simply by lixiviating the soil and concentrating the so- 
lution by repeated boiling. !5Iuriatie salt is also produced in the same 
process ; and the greater part of the salt used for culinary purposes is 
prepared from the soil ; marine salt being too expensive under the ex- 
isting Government monopoly, to be in general use amongst the poorer 
classes. 

In the talooks of PuUachee, Chuckragherry, and a few villages of 
the talooks of Coimbatore, Pulladum, and Dharapooram, the dry land 
yields two crops annually, whilst, in the other talooks, one crop only 
is raised in a year. The wet lands yield two crops in the talooks of 
Dharapooram, Chuokragherrj’-, Sattimungalum, and Errode, but one 
only is produced in the other talooks. 

This province is well stocked with cattle, the bullocks and cows are 
exceedingly good, and generally bred by the ryots on the pasture 
lands which form a most valuable portion of their farms. When the 
pasturage fails, the stock is driveu to graze in the jungly forests near 
the western and southern hills. The best cattle are obtained in the 
CoUigal, Sattimungalum, and Andioor talooks. The price of the 
larger bullocks per pair is from 40 to 50 rupees, and of the ordinary 
size from 20 to 45 rupees. 

In those talooks in which the ryots cannot rear stock sufficiently 
good for their purposes, they have the means of obtaining it at large 
cattle fairs which are hold once a year, in April to May at Avenashy, 
in the Cheyoor talook, and twice a year in the months of February 
and October, in the talook of OoUigal. At these fairs a superior kind 
of cattle is procrircd, which are brought, and sent to all parts of the 
Carnatic, being much prized for hackeries. This breed is remarkable 
for being all of one color, white, of light shape, long, with large dew*- 

2 
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laps, and very active. Tlie breed of buffaloes, as might be expected 
from the very small extent of wet, or Ifunjah cultivation, is not of 
very excellent quality ; they are small, but yet held in much esteem. 

The breed of sheep, however, is most excellent ; they are not hairy 
and long legged like the Carnatic sheep, but are of rather a small 
size, and their color is generally white, or reddish brown and black, 
they are readily fattened, and their mutton is of a very superior qua- 
lity. Their wool is of a coarse kind, from which the cumblies in 
common use among nearly all classes are made, and from which car- 
pets are also occasionally manufactured. 

Coimbatore, from its elevation, is colder and drier than some of the 
neighbouring countries ; the general plain of it being about 900 feet 
above the level of the sea ; the district has a great advantage in this res- 
pect over all those that he lower and nearer the ocean. The N. E. mon- 
soon commonly commences soon after the calms are over ; which 
takes place about the period when the sun crosses the equator and enters 
on his southern declination, (in other words about the middle of Octo- 
ber), and first pours its torrents over the Coromandel Coast in the 
vicinity of Madras, about the begin n ing of November. The rains 
then swell the rivers, and at this period, too, the tanks and low grounds 
of the district receive their great annual supply of water. The end 
of December, when the N. E. monsoon rains are over, and the sun 
has gained his most southern declination, may be considered the cold- 
est season of the year in all those countries situated north to the equa- 
tor. At this period the range of the thermometer, in the shade, is 
from 62® to 80®, or 82®. (It has been known as low as 65® some 
time after sunrise.) The climate is then delightful, and the north- 
east wind proves enlivening and bracing to weakly constitutions. To- 
wards the end of January and in Eebruary, the dews fall heavily, 
and the fogs in the morning, especially in situations near the moun- 
tains, continue sometimes till nine o’clock in the forenoon, occasion- 
ing simple intermittent fevers and catarrhs amongst the Native in- 
habitants. 

The N. E. wind prevails with little variation till the end pf March, 
though it generally becomes weaker the farther the season advances. 
After this period, as the sun approaches the vernal equinox, the winds 
are variable, and occasional cahns ensue, till he has gained about the 
seventh degree of northern declination : when what is called the S. 
W. monsoon, may be said to commence. Erom the time the sun has 



passed liis seventli degree in the northern declination, the southerly 
and south-east ^v’inds begin to prevail on the Coromandel Coast, and 
continue till about the middle of May. In Coimbatore, and in other 
inland tracts, they are weaker and less unpleasant than at places closer 
to the sea. In the month of March at Coimbatore rain is very un- 
common ; the wind, though in the morning it still blows gently from 
the E., usually comes round to the S. E. in the evening ; and to- 
wards the end of the month the E. wind for the most part dies 
away altogether and with it in regular seasons, those dews in a gi'eat 
measure disappear, which had fallen heavily dui’ing the two preced- 
ing months. A faint sea-breeze from the west generally prevails in 
the evening, even in the hottest months. Heavy thunder-storms are 
also frequent at this season. The sky in Coimbatore in the month of 
April is frequently overcast, hut rain is not very common ; at least 
not to a greater extent than a few showers from the S. and S. VT, The 
weather gets daily hotter, the average range of the thermometer for 
the month being 76® to 93®. 

The wind continues to blow from the same direction as in the end 
of March, but oppressive lulls are often experienced. In May the 
thermometer rises sometimes as high as 94® and 96® in the shade, and 
seldom falls lower than 79® ; the sky is often overcast, and there are 
frequently disagreeable whirlwinds which are quickly followed by 
pelting showers accompanied with thunder and lightning. The souther- 
ly, or which is called the long-shore wind kind of weather prevails as 
in June, only that in the first mentioned month there is a little more 
rain than the last. The range of the thermometer is commonly be- 
twixt 75® and 91® in the lower part of the province. 

About the middle of August, in this province, the west wind be- 
comes much more moderate, and there are frequent heavy showers and 
occasional thunder-storms ; soon after this, most oppressive lulls are 
experienced, and the evenings and nights become hot and close. 
Towards the end of the month the river almost invariably fills, and 
gentle airs blow now and then from the southward. In Septem- 
ber the wind is variable, but the westerly still predominates. That 
sultry and close weather which constantly in inland situations in India 
takes place as the sun draws near to the equator is now felt. The in- 
sects are very troublesome. There are occasional showers from differ- 
ent quarters, generally terminating about the middle of May when, 
owing to this part of the Peninsula having been so i>owerfully heated 
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hy the vertical rays of the sxm, (the sun is vertical at Coimbatore 
about the 18th of April,) a change takes place in the direction of the 
wind, which becomes general nearly all over India, and which brings 
on, befoi’e the rains begin to fall in June, by far the hottest season of 
the year. 

A good deal of rain usually falls in the eastern part of Coimbatore 
in the month of June, but in the more western tracts near the hilb, 
the quantity at the same period is much more considerable ; there are 
scarcely any dews, the sky is often overcast, and the temperature of 
the air towards the end of the month, is somewhat lower than in the 
preceding one : the nights are pleasant, and the Gauvery, for the most 
pai’t, fills about the 12th or 15th from the S. W, monsoon torrents ia 
the upper countries. In July nearly the same. The weather of Octo- 
ber in Coimbatore is for the most part similar to that of the preceding 
month, and although rain occasionally falls, the air is often close and 
sultry, the winds are light and variable, and the insects very trouble- 
some. 

The disease which has at all times prevailed to the greatest extent 
in this district is fever. The intermittent is the form in which it most 
frequently attacks the inhabitants, and when it makes its appearance 
’.in this type, it is nearly always cured ; when however it assumes the 
remittent form, it proves very destructive throughout the district, as 
the recoveries are very few. 

Diarrhoea and Dysentery are the two next most fatal and common 
diseases in the district. It does not appear that many of the Native 
doctors are in the habit of distinguishing between them, at all events, 
they are generally both treated in the same way. Dracunculus, or 
guinea- worm, is another very common disease ; its cure is always tedi- 
ous, and is generally attempted by extraction ; many Vytians cover 
the part, whence the worm protrudes, with a paste composed of assafoe- 
tida, garlic and rice flour. 

Small pox has occasionally attacked this district, and has generally 
committed very considerable ravages. The deaths from this disease 
have always been in a great proportion confined to the higher class of 
Natives, who have still a great prejudice against vaccination. Amongst 
the lower classes this prejudice exists in a less degree. The number of 
children vaccinated monthly, is at present about 200. 

CSholera has also broken out at intervals in this province, and the 
deaths firouqii.it have always been very numerous. 
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The population of Coimbatore amounts to about 8*21,986 souls ac- 
cording to the latest census. The inhabitants of this district, when 
compared with those of many other parts of India enjoy great general 
comfort ; their houses in the large towns are substantially built of mud, 
and covered with a tile roof, which is made to slope much, to prevent 
its suffering from the heavj’ rains. The houses of the richer classes 
consist of from two to five apartments, and for the most part are dry 
and comfortable ; in the smaller villages, however, the houses are ge- 
nerally miserable mud hovels thatched with leaves, and consisting of 
one apartment only. The whole of the wealthy inhabitants, and most 
of the classes of cultivators, sleep on cots, especially in wet weather, 
and nearly all classes have coarse blankets or cumblies, made from the 
wool of the sheep of the district, to cover themselves with. The gene- 
ral fuel is wood, of which there is abundance in the neighbouring 
jungles, and bratties made from cow-dung. The diet of the cultivating 
and poorer classes is of cholum, raggi, millet, and other dry grains 
and pulse, many of which are extremely nutritious, and upon them 
three-fourths of the population live. Tobacco is much used by all 
classes, and in all its forms. 

The richer classes here, as elsewhere, enjoy many comforts and luxu- 
ries which the poorer inhabitants cannot afford, and in respect of diet 
make use of considerable quantities of ghee, mutton, spices, and vege- 
tables. It may be estimated that about three-fourths of the popula- 
tion of this district are engaged in agriculture. The next most nu- 
merous class is that of weavers, it being estimated that there are 
14,000 looms in the district, and that this class, inclusive of women 
and children, amounts to 45,000 individuals. The employments of 
the remaining number are most varied from the numerous class of 
merchants and petty shopkeepers in the bazaars, to that of the few 
who gain their livelihood by fencing, dancing, singing, &c., for the 
amusement of the rich, or by practising as conjurors on the feai’s of 
the superstitious. 

The nurlber of schools in the district is 846, and at these the chil- 
dren are taught Tamil, Teloogoo, Ilindwee, and other Native lan- 
guages. The schoolmaster receives from each scholar, from two Annas 
to one Rupee a jnonth. The Tamil language is the vernacular of the 
province. 

The number of professional beggars is computed at about 2,000, 
and these are fed daily by the richer Natives ; charity of this kind 
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being mucli in esteem amongst them. The number of Brahmins in 
this district is 16,433^ and it is estimated that there are 100 pagodas, 
the duties of which are carried on by about 500 officiating Brahmins, 
and that these temples maintain 2,000 dancing girls. 

The revenue derived from this province in an ordinary year may 
be estimated at twenty-one lacs of Rupees or £210,000. 

The principal towns in the province are Coimbatore, Dharapooram, 
Bowany, and Oaroor. 


Coimbatore. 

306 Miles from Madras. 

This city is the capital of the province of the same name, and stands 
on a high, dry, and well cultivated country. It is situated in Lati- 
tude 10® 59^ 41^^ N., and Longitude 76® 59’ 46” E. It is on an ele- 
vation of 1,480 feet above the level of the sea. The distance from 
the nearest hills is about three miles. The town is abundantly sup- 
plied with water of a brackish quality, but on the south side is a tank 
three miles in length, which when filled resembles a small lake. The 
inhabitants of Coimbatore are 35,000 in number. Two miles from 
the town is Peroor, where salt and saltpetre are procured by lixiviat- 
ing the soil, and where a temple stands dedicated to Siva, and called 
Mail (high) Chittumbra. The building is highly ornamented. There 
is a mosque at Coimbatore which was built by Tippoo. 


Falachee. 

A talook in the province of Coimbatore. In this talook are the An- 
namuUay hills, famous for their magnificent forests of teak and other 
valuable timber trees. The teak forests are now systematically work- 
ed on account of Government, by an establishment under a commis- 
sioned officer, for the purpose of supplying the Bombay dockyard, 
and the Gun Carriage Manufactories in Bombay and Madras, with 
timber at a far cheaper rate than it could be obtained from merchants. 
It is cut in a part of the forest at an elevation of a little more than 
2,000 feet above the level of the sea. It is transported on carts along 
about seven miles of road which has been constructed for the purpose, 
to the brow of the hills, down which it is then slipped, and the 
wood for Bombay again sent in carts nearly forty miles to Mungara 
near Paulghaut, where it is put into the Ponany river, and floated 
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io Ponany on the west coast, whence it is shipped to Bombay* The 
timber for Madras is sent on carts to Vangulnear Caroor, and floated 
to the east coast down the Cauvery. 

The Annamullay hills are said to be as high as the !Neilgherries in 
the eastern part of them, but the high ranges are uninhabited. The 
teak forests are inhabited by a race called Kaders, about 200 in num- 
ber, who collect the spontaneous productions, Tiz., honey, wax, car- 
dumums, danimer, ginger, &c., which they barter for rice, cloths, &c. 
*\Vild elephants, bison, tigers, bears, and indeed almost every animal 
found in Southern India, abound in the Annamullay bills. 

Elephants are extensively employed in working the teak forests, 
they drag timber in places where carts cannot be used, and effect a 
great saving of manual labour in piling it in heaps, which they are 
taught to do with the utmost regularity. 

The Annamullay forests are only healthy during the prevalence of 
the rains, /. c,, from July to the end of isovember ; during the dry 
season a deadly fever prevails. 


Sattimungalum . 

One of the largest and richest talooks of Coimbatore, named from 
an old fort (on the bank of the Bowany) and town of the same name. 
The high road from Mysore to Trichinopoly and to Coimbatore, Ma- 
dura, Palamcottah, &c., which runs by the Hassanoor Ghaut, crosses 
the Bowany river at Sattimxmgalum, where it is more than one hun- 
dred yards broad and only fordable for three or four months in the 
year. Sandalwood grows in the Hassanoor Balls in this talook, and 
large numbers of cattle are bred among them of a small but valuable 
description, and are thence driven away yearly by people who come 
to purchase them from the low country and western coast. 

The chief cultivation of this talook is dependant on a stone anmeut 
across the Bowany (at a village called Codavilly) which turns the 
water of the river at high water, into a channel on either side. 

The Codavilly annicut is a work of considerable antiquity and one 
of those stupendous Ifative structures, which for so many years have 
braved the elements to which they are exposed, tad afforded us as 
proof that our predecessors had means of accomplishing what in the 
present day, with aU the assistance of art and science, we should al- 
most be inclined to pronounce impossible with the means at our dis- 
posal. 
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Sassanoor Qhaut , — A ghaut leading through the hills in the Satti- 
mungalum talook of the Coimbatore district, and forming a communi-. 
cation by a good cart road, with an easy inclination between the Coiin-- 
batore and the Mysore provinces. 

The Guzzlehutty ghaut further west on the same ridge of hills, in 
former days was almost the only line of communication between Coim- 
batore and Mysore, and was the route always taken by Tippoo when 
making his descents upon the Mysore country to the south, but in 
latter years, when wheeled carriages came into vogue as the means of 
conveyance of the luggage of our army, &c. The Q-uzzlehutty became 
almost useless on account of its steepness, and therefore being neglect- 
ed, became almost impassable, when another line of road was chosen 
by the Hassanoor ghaut which joins the old line below the ghauts at 
Cotamungalum and Sattimungalum, and above the ghauts in the My- 
sore country near Hurdenhully. 


Guzzlehatty- 

An old fort and village on the bank of the Moral river in the Da- 
naikencottah talook of Coimbatore, at the foot of a ghaut leading iato 
Mysore of the same name, see Hassanoor ghaut. 


Audio or. 

A talook in tke district of Coimbatore, the Cusbah town of whicli 
is Bowany, -v^here it is generally called the Bowany talook. 


Bowany. 

A sacred place in the province of Coimbatore, in Latitude 11® 26' 
N,, and Longitude 77® 44' E., situated at the conflux of the rivers 
Bowany and Cauvery, which are both bridged at this spot, the former 
by 9 arches of 15^ yards span, at a cost of Bs. 19,000, and the latter 
by 26 arches of 15| yards span, at a cost of Es. 49,000. The bridge 
over the Cauvery was finally completed and opened for traffic in 1851, 
after having beeif entirely destroyed by the first freshes that came 
down a few weeks after the arches were uncentred on its first erec- 
tion in 1847. The high road from Coimbatore to Salem, which for- 
merly crossed the Cauvery at Errode, nine miles lower down the river, 
is now taken across these two rivers by these bridges. 



Il is now the Ciisbali town of the talook of xVndioor, which is fre- 
-^ucntly called the Bowany talook in consequence, and in former years 
it was the Hoozoor station of the province of Coimbatore. 

The town is much resorted to by the Hindoos, is neatly built and 
populous. 


Collxgal. 

One of the talooks of the pro\iace of Coimbatore, above the gbauts 
and level with the table land of Mysore, of which in fact, it is a part. 
The Cusbah or principal town bears the same name. 


Caro or. 

A town in the province of Coimbatore, in Latitude 10® o7^ Longi- 
tude 78® 9', 80 miles from the town of Coimbatore, on the high road 
from Trichinopoly to the Neilgherries. It is situated on the north 
side of the Amravatty river, and not far from the Oauvery, 52 miles 
W. by 27. from Trichinopoly. At a little distance from the town was 
a neat fort, with a large temple. The supply of water in the Amra- 
vatty does not last the whole year, so that in some seasons there is 
only one crop of rice- This river was the ancient boundary between 
the dominions of Mj-sore and Trichinopoly; and this conterminal 
position -under the security of a strong fort, and the command of a rich 
district, rendered it an emporium of great commercial resort. It was 
taken during the Carnatic wars of 1760, and probably before that 
event no Emopoan troops had ever advanced so far west inland. It 
is seventy-four miles from the western ghauts, and thirty from the 
Pulney mountains. 

Caroor is the station of the Sub-Collector. 


Banaickexicottah. 

One of the talooks of the province of Coimbatore, abo an old town 
and fort of that name, on the bank of the Bowany river which for- 
merly was the cusbah of the talook named from it ; it is now however 
almost deserted and the cutcherry and many of its inhabitanst removed 
to Sirmogah, in consequence of the unhealthiness of the locality of 
Banaickencottuh itsell*, supposed to have become considerably more 
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feverish ia latter years in consequence of a channel from off the rirer 
Bowany having been carried above the town. 


Dharapooram . 

A populous town in the province of Coimbatore, situated in an open 
country about half a mile distant from the river Amravatty, and S. 
jS. E. from Seringapatam ; Latitude 10® 37’ N., Longitude 77® 35’ E. 
This place is about forty miles distant from the great hills that run 
south, and about fifteen from the Pulney hills in Dindigul. There is 
only one spacious street, there are several small ones, and the habita- 
tions, although built of earth and roofed with tile and thatch, large 
and commodious. The adjacent country is enclosed with millc plant 
hedges, and irrigated by two fine canals, which render it very produc- 
tive of rice and tobacco. The town and mud fort, which still remain, 
were taken from Tippoo in 1783 by the southern army. 


£rrode. 

One of the talooks of Coimbatore, in which much wet cultivation is 
carried on from the Bowany and Cauvery rivers. 

AmramUy, — A. river in the province of Coimbatore. At a village 
named Vangul on the bank of this river, a few miles below Caroor, 
the teak timber cut on the Annamullay hills is floated ; and thence 
down the Cauvery (which it joins near the same spot) the timber 
floats are carried to Trichinopoly, or down to one of the mouths of 
the same fiver at Porto Novo whence the timber is shipped to Madras 
for the use of the Cun Carriage Manufactory. The high road from 
Coimbatore to Trichinopoly crosses the Amravatty at Caroor, and as 
the river is not bridged it forms a serious obstruction to traffic. 

Moriar nver, — A. tributary of the Bowany into which it falls near 
the town of Danaickencottah rising in the Neilgherry hills, it flows 
round nearly the whole of the northern and part of the eastern side of 
that range forming in course the centre of what is called the Mysore 
ditch. 



NXilXiGHERRlCS. 


(The SutuiaHum of Hon^h vn India,) 

The XeilgherriGs, properly so called, comprise tn'o distinct tracts 
of mountainous country; both lying bctTCen Latitude 11^ and 12® 
Xorth, and Longitude 76* 25’ and 77® 7’ East. One of these tracts 
is called the ]S’eilghorries, or Xeilgherries Proper,” and the other 
the ^^Eoondahs.” 

The area of the plateau of the XeilgheiTies as defined on the north- 
vrest, north, east, and south, by the crest of the mass of mountains, 
and on the south-west by the outline of the Koondahs,” is found 
by survey to comprise 268,491 square acres in its geographical ex- 
tent : but owing to the ceaseless undulations prevailing over the 
whole surface, a far greater amount of land is actuall}" available for 
cultivation. Of this quality only 23,772 acres have been brought under 
cultivation, leaving 244,772 acres either waste, (chiefly from its bar- 
renness), or appropriated for gra 2 mg cattle by the various hill tribes. 

The 2s eilgherry mountains constitute one of those singular features 
presented in the Physical Geography of Southern India, of compara- 
tively isolated masses, upreared amidst the vast plains which extend 
over the surface of the country ; pointing either to foci or points of 
ancient volcanic eruption by which they have been formed, or to evi- 
dences of the wearing agency which has reduced the surrounding 
tracts to their present remarkably tmiform level state : while moun- 
tain masses forming a core of tougher substance, and of material less 
prone to decomposition, have resisted the corroding action, and have 
been thus left in the form of isolated and mural precipices, towering 
above the surrounding country. 

The summit or plateau of these mountains presents a most varied 
and diversified aspect. Although the land extends over its limits in 
ceaseless imdulations, approaching in no instance to the character of 
a champaign country, and frequently breaking into lofty ridges, and 
abrupt rocky eminences, it may yet, speaking in general terms, be 
pronounced smooth and practicable to a degree seldom observed in 
any of the mountain tracts of equal elevation wbich occur in the con- 
tinent of India, On all sides the descent to the plains is sudden and 
abrupt, the average fall from the crest to the general level below, 
being about 6,000 feet on all sides save the north, where the base of 
the moimtains rests upon the elevated land of ^Y’ynaad and Mysore, 
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wliich standing between 2 and 3,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
forms as it were a steppe by which the main fall towards the sea is 
broken. From both of these elevated tracts the Neilgherries are se- 
parated by a broad and extensive valley, through which the Moyaar 
river flows after descending from the hills by a fall at Neddiwuttum in 
the north-west angle of the plateau ; and the isolation of this mountain 
territory would be complete, but for a single sharp and precipitous 
ridge of granite peaks, which projects out from the base of a remark- 
able cone called YellamuUay, on the western crest of the range, and 
takiug a west by north course towards the coast, unites itself with the 
hills popularly called the “ "Western Grhauts.’’ 

In the south-west angle of the ITeilgherries a singular mass of 
mountains rises called the Koondahs,’' which though in point of 
fact, a portion of the great hilly regions are so completely separated 
from the JSTeilgherries Proper,’^ that they merit the distinct appel- 
lation they have received. 

Spurs from this secondary range run to the southward to a consider- 
able extent, almost as far as the Ponany river, and it is in the in- 
numerable valleys bounded by these ridges that magnificent virgin 
(forest) land is found, eminently well suited for the purposes of coffee 
and other cultivation. 

The eilgherries or rather the plateau formed by their summits, 
are by no means densely wooded, the forests occurring in distinct and 
singularly isolated patches, in hollows, on slopes, and sometimes on 
the very apex of a lofty hill, becoming luxuriant and extensive only 
when they approach the crests of the mountains, and run along the 
valleys into the plains below. 

This absence of forest in a region in which from its position be- 
tween the tropics, from the abundance of moisture, and from the 
great depth of the soil, luxuriance in this respect would he looked 
for, is very remarkable, and leads to the supposition that vast tracts 
of primceval forest land must have been cleared to make room for 
cultivation at no very distant period. 

This belief is strengthened by the fact that in all parts of the hills 
which are exclusively the resort of Todars, such as the elevated laud 
to the north and west of the Pykara river, the whole of the Koon- 
dahs, the north-eastern portion of the plateau called Kodanaad, and 
otibie?^ tracts where no cultivation is at present carried on, extensive 
forests are found. 
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llie principal internal range on the IfeilgLerries is a lofty mass 
situated in tlie lieurt of the district, and running north-west and south- 
east, the great rnountaiii called ** Dodabetta’’ the highest on the 
plateau (being feet above the level of the sea), being the apex, 

and from it all the minor ridges, and spurs which form the undulating 
land of the Xeilgliorries may be said to take their rise, mth the ex- 
ception of the Koondahs’’ which have a distinct origin, and of a sin- 
gular elevated tract forming the north-west portion of the hills which 
is distinctly connected with the Koondahs by a narrow ridge under 
Slakoorty Peak. From the Dodabetta range to the eastern foot of the 
Koondahs the land fulls continuously, when these mountains abruptly 
rising obtain an elevation very little below that of Dodabetta itself. 

The geological formation of the ^eilgherries is of the primitive 
igneous order ; the mass or nucleus of the mountains being granite, 
frequently passing into sienite. In every part of the hills innumera- 
ble dykes or channels of basaltic rock, hornblende, quartz, and other 
minerals commonly found in a similar relation to rocks of the primi- 
tive class, intersect the granite in some instances of considerable mag- 
nitude, but more commonly broken into small ramified branches or 
veias. In the Koondahs, trap rock is more extensively developed, 
being often found in that part of the district capping the bill s and 
spreading out to a considerable extent ; but a description of the geolo- 
gy of the Koondahs does not enter into this memoir. 

Hornblende rock is also found to occur in some abundance in va- 
rious parts of the hills, passing occasionally into hornblende slate, and 
porphyritic hornblende, having garnets imbedded. This rock is high- 
ly ferruginous and decomposes into a stiff red clay which forms exten- 
sive beds underlying the sod in many parts of tho hills. It intersects 
the granite and sienite in deep channels or dykes, which having a 
greater tendency to decomposition than those rocks, frequently occa- 
sion chasms in which water lodging and wearing away the sides be- 
come the cause of the disruption of large masses which are contxnxially 
parting from the parent rock, especially after heavy rains. Ko strati- 
fied rocks make their appearance in any part of this district except at 
the north-east angle of the plateau, where, in descending towards the 
plains, beds of gneiss are met with, but so tom and distorted as to 
render it almost impossible to derive from their occurrence any geolo- 
gical data of value. The run of the beds however may be pronounced 
about north and south, the dip being to the east at an angle varying 
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between 30® and 60®. Wear the junction witli tlie granite wHck 
forms the country in the neighbourhood, the gneiss is much altered, 
and veins of igneous rock perforate it in all directions. With the ex- 
ception of this gneiss formation the whole of this mountain tract is of 
primitive igneous structure, granite and sienite alternately appearing 
as the base of the hills, while at the same time hornblende rock, basalt, 
and occasionally green stone, are found protruding in masses and chan- 
nels so extensively as often to give this peculiar character to the rook 
formation for considerable distances. 

Metalliferous deposits exist in tte Weilgherries. Ores of copper 
(Pyrites) and lead, (Gralena) have been found imbedded in quartz, but 
not in being merely portions of blocks of stone found in the walls 
of some Cairns,^^ or ancient places of sepulture, in the neighbour- 
hood of Wunjeenaad, not far from the foot of the Koondahs. 

Large channels of quartz occur near the spot where the blocks were 
found, and all running in a true metalliferous direction, east and west ; 
but there is not in any of them a trace of ore, or any of those pecu-» 
liar indications on the surface which, would elsewhere characterize a 
vein or lode bearing ores of either copper or lead. The Todars believe 
that the blocks come from the Zoondahs, and although this can be 
little better than surmise, deposits of ore are (judging of the aspect of 
the range) more likely to be found in the Zoondahs than in the Weil- 
gherries. That range bears much more the appearance of a TYiim'ng 
country ; and the violent igneous action which has evidently prevailed 
amongst its rooks after their formation, favours the expectation that 
metalliferous deposits will be found there, if they exist in quantity 
anywhere about this mountainous district. The black oxide of Man- 
ganese is found about the hills in many places, existing in small veios 
and retiform deposits. Laterite is also found about the hills in various 
parts of the Weilgherries, generally in an advanced stage of decompo- 
sition, forming a lithomargio clay which underlies the soil of many 
tracts of land. The existence of laterite most frequently appears where 
the sienite contains much hornblende, which favours the beUef that it 
is the result of decomposition of the primitive rock hastened by the 
action of the atmosphere upon its excess of ferruginous matter, A 
bed of this rock occurs near Zaitee sufficiently iudurated to be fit for 
quarrying for building purposes, but no use is made of it by settlers 
owing to its being more costly than bricks. 

Ores of. iron are met with in many parts of the Weilgherries, oc- 
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enclosing it, but no where in sufficient quantity to be worth working. 
Hematite, specular iron ore, mieaceotis iron ore, magnetic iron ore, 
and iron pyrites are all found in insignificant specimens. Pebbles of 
agate, and semi-opal are occasionally to be met with in mountain 
streams after heavy rains. 

There is another mineral which occurs in some abundance on the 
Keilgherries, which might in the hands of European settlers be turn- 
ed to some economical use- It is a decomposed felspar or “ Kaolin/^ 
of which very tolerable earthenware might be manufactured. 

The soil of the plateau of these mountains in some parts rich and 
productive, a circumstance for which the observer would not be pre- 
pared, on witnessing the granite or sienitic base upon which it rests ; 
since it is usually seen that granitic districts are bleak and barren, 
owing to the resistance to decomposition offered by the siliceous ma- 
terials of which they consist. The richness of soil in particular places 
may perhaps be accounted for by referring to the existence of the 
numerous dykes of a rock whose decomposition is more favourable to 
its production, especially those of trap and hornblende, tfie decom- 
posed particles of which, mixing with the quartz, and clayey pro- 
ducts of the granite, result in the formation of a soil peculiarly adapt- 
ed for cultivation. 

The great mass of the hills also has evidently been under grass, 
and undistizrbed by the plough or the mamotie for ages, and as the 
frosts which occur at the close and beginning of the year in most 
parts, kill the grass down to the roots, all this decomposed vegetable 
matter washed in by the succeeding rains, and mixing with the sub- 
soil continues, and has continued season after season to increase its 
richness, and cause it to penetrate farther into the poorer sub-soil 
until a kind of black mould, which is often observed in the cuttings of 
a new road, is produced. The finest patches of land are naturally 
found on the lawns, slopes, or second steppes, in situations where the 
conformation of the country has favored the accumulation of soil 
washed from the hills above, and eq)eciaUy where forests have aided 
to retain that soil from farther denundation by their roots, and have 
for ages nourished it by their leaves. 

The chief agricultural tribe on the hills, the Burghers, seem well 
aware of this, and the consequence is that in all parts where they 
cultivate, the face of the country is entirely clear of wood. The chief 
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ilefecu of the soil of this district is the absence of lime, but a very 
minute quantity of which enters into the composition of the greater 
part of that under general cultivation at the present time, and as it 
is too costly an article to be brought up from the plains to be applied 
as a dressing to the land, considerable deterioration must be going on 
in its productive capacity. It has been remarked that the finest fields 
are those which are situated near any considerable mass of hornblende 
rock, and hence it is to be inferred that the superiority of the soil is 
due to the lime which it receives from its decomj}osition. Specimens 
of this hornblende reduced to powder and digested in diluted nitric 
acid, give a copious precipitate with oxalate of ammonia, showing 
upon estimate a proportion of at least eight to nine per cent, of lime 
entering into the composition of the rock. 

ffhe extensive and numerous swamps which occur on the Neilgher- 
ries also, might after burning and draining, furnish most valuable soil, 
either for cultivation, per se, or for top dressing for poor land. But 
in this latter form it is never used by the hill cultivators, who are 
very backward in the knowledge of the uses and properties of parti- 
cular manures. 

There are no navigable rivers in the hill district, although one of 
the many which take their rise amongst these mountains, called the 

Moyaar,^^ swell into a stream of considerable width and depth at 
Pykara, where it is crossed by means of a double ferry boat, and a 
ford. This river rises at the foot of a remarkable mountain called 

Makoorty Peak,^^ receives the drainage waters of the Peehul and 
Pykara valleys, and descending the hills at the north-west angle by 
a fall near Neddiwuttum, turns due east after reaching the plains, 
and flowing round the base of the ITeilgherries on the northern and 
eastern faces, unites itself near Danaickencottah in Coimbatore with the 
Bowany. The latter river takes its rise amongst the southern spurs 
of the Koondahs, receiving near the foot of the Mailoor, or Shoonda- 
putty Grhaut, a large tributary, which rises near the Avalanche^^ on 
the north-east face of the Koondahs, and swelling into a large stream 
near MatepoUiam, where it is crossed by a large masonry bridge, con- 
tinues its course eastward after its junction with the Moyaar, until it 
flews into the great Cauvery near the tovm of Bowany. 

Another important river which also owes its origin to the Neil- 
gherries, is that which flows into the sea at Beypobr near Calicut. 
The head of this stream is formed by the drainage of the elevated ta- 
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the north-west at Neddiwuttum, and though it descends the face of 
the hills at no great distance from the fall of the Ifoyaur, the inter- 
vention of a sharp spur di'v'erts its course into an exactly opposite di- 
rection, forcing it over the ridge called the Carcoor or Yellamullay 
hills to find its way to its embouchure on the western coast, w^hile the 
waters of the Moyaar discharge themselves into the sea on the eastern. 
The Xeilgherry mountains afford a great, and practically speaking, 
inexhaustible sui^ply of water by means of the innumerable swamps 
and morasses which occupy the hollows of most of the valleys, particu- 
larly to the westward and northward. The rain which falls during 
the wet season instead of running off to waste at once, as it does from 
the surface of the hard ground, is imbibed and retained by these mo- 
rasses to such an extent that throughout the year, including the whole 
of the dry monsoon, a constant and abundant supply of water is yield- 
ed from these natural reservoirs which seem pro^nded to obviate what 
but for their occurrence might, after unusually dry seasons, be the 
evil of drought in the district. Owing to this cause there is scarcely 
a stream or rivulet on the Neilgherries which ever completely dries up 
at any period of the year, even in the most unfavorable weather, and 
hence a supply of water is constantly descending to swell and feed" the 
streams by which the surrounding low country is irrigated. 

The only sheet of water which merits the appellation of a lake, is 
one situated at Ootacamund, within the cantonment, formed by throw- 
ing an embankment across the narrow outlet of a valley through which 
a considerable stream, fed by numerous swamps in the neighboxuhood, 
used to flow, and thus arresting its waters, and accumulating them so 
as to form a lake or tank. The object with which this sheet of water 
was produced was purely ornamental, a drive having been made round 
it for recreation and exercise, resorted to by the residents of Ootaca- 
mund. 

The surplus water is drawn off by means of a sluice at the bottom 
of the embankment, and continues its course to the north as before. 

No canals occur in this district. Gardens and cultivated grounds 
requiring a regular supply of water (as poppy fields) are irrigated 
where circumstances allow of it, by means of channels led off from the 
valley streams ; but the dry grain cultivation in the different parts of 
the hills is sufficiently assisted by the rains, and by the moisture which 
the soil from its composition and depth has a great tendency to retain. 
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Ghauts or Passes. 

The Neilgherry district communicates with the neighbouring pro^ 
vinces by means of six passes or ghauts, the roads in which have been 
cut and kept in repair at the public expense, with the exception of 
one, the Manaar/^ or Soondaputty^^ ghaut, which has gone out of 
general use. The only one of these passes which is ascended by 
wheeled conveyances is the Seegoor/^ the mode of transit on all the 
others being by bullocks, coolies, and to a small extent, by asses. By 
the Seegoor^’ ghaut, however, cart loads of 1,000 lbs. weight or two 
candies are brought up, an additional pair of bullocks being required 
to help the cart over the steepest parts of the ascent. 

Qoodaloor Ghaut . — ^The first pass which presents itself is that lead- 
ing from Neddiwuttum to Goodaloor, forming the communication be- 
tween the hills and Oannanore, Tellicherry, and the western coast 
towards Bombay through the Wynaad country, and also with Calicut 
by the most direct road which exists to that city, descending the Oar- 
coor pass, and passing through Nellamboor, parallel to the Beypoor 
river to the coast. 

Seegoor Ghaut . — The Seegoor Pass or Qhaut which is the most fre- 
quented of all in consequence of its being practicable for laden carts, 
and other wheeled conveyances, is carried down the northern face of 
the hills, commencing the descent near Mootenaad, and ending it near 
the village of Seegoor. By this pass, the communication is kept up 
with Bangalore, Madras, and all places to the northward, and the chief 
bulk of European supplies, heavy baggage, horse gram, rice, &c., comes 
to the settlement by it. It also affords the meanjs of transit for the 
teak timber used on the hills in the form of rafters, planks, &o., the 
road passing near the forests where the teak trees are cut under sanc- 
tion of Government about Tippacadoo and Musneumooil. The trees are 
felled by Ooorumbers and others, and are then, after being lopped and 
roughly dressed, dragged on rude bandies by buffaloes to the roadside, 
where they are sawn into building pieces, and sent on bullock bandies 
to the Ootacamund market by the Seegoor ghaut. 

Kotergherry Ghaut — In the north-east angle of the plateau of the 
hills at Kotergherry, is another ghaut communicating with Matepol- 
liam in the low coxmtry, and thence to Coimbatore, and the Salem 
road. This is the oldest road cut for the ascent of the Neilgherries, 
at expense of Government, it led formerly to the original sana- 

torium at Bimhutty. 



Coonoor Glwnt . — TIio Coonoor Ghaut, which is the next to the east- 
ward, does not commence its ascent until after five miles of bad jungle 
have been passed through after leaving Jratcpolliani. It is liowever, 
the most frequented by travellers in palanquins, and on horsebach, as 
the road on, from the summit at the settlement of Coonoor, leads 
more direct from Ootacamund than that from Eotergherry, besides 
ha\’ing the advantage of a public bungalow conveniently situated 
near Coonoor, while at Eotergherry there is not any. Tlierc is an 
immense traffic on this ghaut entirely by bullocks which ascend it by 
thousands on the Ootacamnnd market day, and indeed almost daily, 
laden with every description of low country produce and other sup- 
plies. Travellers from Madras, and the south, used almost invariably 
to come by this road, as the journey from the east coast by Salem is 
the most easy, and occupied less time than by Bangalore and Seegoor, 
till the Transit Company was established. 

Malloor Ghaut * — The Mailoor or Soondaputty Ghaut appears in 
former years to have been much frequented by travellers journeying 
from the eastern parts of the Presidency by Coimbatore to the hills, 
from which to^rn there was a road to Soondaputty, a village at the foot 
of the southern part of the Eeilgherries. This ghaut, which gains the 
summit of the hills near “ Shoondabetta,^’ is only now used by smug- 
glers, and by the Burghers who cultivate land about Mailoor and Eeel 
Eoondah, to carry down their produce for barter for cloths, tobacco, 
salt, &c. The remains of a very good road still exist from the top of this 
ghaut all the way to Ootacamund, but it has become impassable in many 
places, owing to bogs having formed in the hollows, and closed over it. 

Koondah Ghaut . — The Sispara or Eoondah Ghaut forms the line of 
communication between the western coast, (CaHcut) and the Neil- 
gherries across the “ Eoondah’^ mountains. It bears evidence of great 
skill in the construction, and is kept in excellent order, but the ascent 
is steep and fatiguing, it is seldom used for laden cattle. At Walla 
Kadoo (or WuUa Ghaut), there is a small bungalow in which travel- 
lers can rest during the heat of the day, and even pass the night. 
Wulla Ghaut is half way up the Pass and is not feverish, as is the 
case with a small bungalow at the foot called OholafcuU. 

Fords are numerous on the hills, but are all insignificant, being 
merely the crossings of small streams ; except near Pykara, where 
there is a good ford across the Moyaar, over a dyke of trap rock which 
runs at right angles to the course of the stream. 
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Tlie only ferry on tlie hills is that near the pubKc bungalow at Py- 
hara, for carrying the road to Neddiwuttum across the Moyaar. It is 
used by trayellers in palanquins, and on horseback, and also by carts ; 
but the ford which is close by, affords the readiest means of crossing 
to foot passengers. The ferry boat which consists of a platform laid on 
two canoes or barges, and is moved by hauling on a cable of twisted 
rattan, stretched from bank to bank, is the property of Government, 
and two ferrymen to work it are maintained at the public expense, 
receiving six rupees each per mensem. No toU is levied on passengers 
making use of it. 

There is a substantial brick bridge at Ooonoor, crossing the great 
stream which descends the Pass at that place, another on the Neddi- 
wuttum road about half way between Ootacamund and Pykara ; one 
at Ootacamund connecting the extremities of embankments run out 
from bank to bank of the lake to form a road across it ; and another 
at the entrance of the cantonment by the Ooonoor road over the 
stream which feeds the lake. These bridges are all single arched, but 
the span is inconsiderable, and they are not worthy of more particu- 
lar description. 

Two large and substantial timber bridges have been constructed on 
the Koondah road; one over the principal feeder of the Bowany, 
(called by the Burghers the Porthy,^^ or Porutty’^ river, and the 
other at the entrance of the long valley’^ on the Koondahs. 

There are innumerable small wooden bridges upon all the lines of 
road over petty streams and nullahs, but farther mention of them is 
unnecessary. 

The resources of this highly favored region are as diversified, and 
valuable, as they are easy of attainment, and comparatively inexhausti- 
ble. With so temperate a climate, and fruitful a soil, much might be 
expected from a proper development of the vegetable kingdom, but 
unfortunately the agricultural tribes settled in the Neilgherries, adopt 
a wretched system of husbandry, and no effective channel exists by 
means of which the products of their industry, might reach a ready 
and certain market. For instance, were proper encouragement afford- 
ed, the Neilgherries might produce wheat, barley even in a greater 
degree, oats, clover, hay, turnips and potatoes. These are already 
produced, but in a quantity far below the capabilities of the country ; 
indeed as to wheat and barley they will not now grow without much 
manure near the villages and cattle-kraals. The other productions 
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are, raggi, samee, koralle, tenney, butta cadoley, (a kind of pea) sba- 
nnrgee, (a species of gram), garlic, onions, kudagoo, (mustard seed), 
vendium, and opium. The latter is of an exceedingly fine quality, 
and meets with a ready sale in the bazaar of Ootacamund, amongst the 
Mysore and Malabar coolies and others, by whom it is eaten in its 
raw state but never smoked. Amongst the articles of raw produce 
obtained on the hills may be enumerated, silk, hides, and bees’ -wax. 
Coffee is grown to some extent, and might be produced in much 
larger quantities if facilities existed for carrying it to the western 
coast, or Madras for shipment. 

There are no manufactures carried on on the Neilgherries, unless a few 
earthen pots made by the Kothers, and principally at a village near 
Soloor, to the westward of Mootenaad, may be called by that name. 
From the great command however of water power, all over the hills, 
and especially near the summits of the passes and ghauts, many of the 
products of the plains requiring to be wrought by heavy or steadily 
driven machinery, such as cotton for yam, oil-seeds, &c., might no 
doubt be profitably converted from the raw state on the Neilgherries, 
or on their Lower slopes. The wheat raised on them might also be 
ground into fiour by machinery turned by water very economically. 
No capital to any extent is invested at the present time except in mul- 
berry and coffee plantations, and in house building in the cantonment 
which is not considerable. The return on the latter investment appears 
to be about fifteen per cent. 

The following articles are imported into the hill district from the 
adjacent provinces of Malabar, Mysore, and Coimbatore ; sugar, salt- 
fish, sheep, sulphur, gram, ghee, cotton cloths, lime, turmeric, cocoa- 
nuts, bullocks, raggi, spices, salt, oils, almonds, poultry, limes, cholum, 
tobacco, arrack, dried fruits, betel-nut. Native peas, gunpowder, arti- 
ficers’ tools, furniture ; and of European articles, wines and spirits, 
wearing apparel, cambrics, woollens, flannels, muslins, shoes, books, 
stationery, glass, earthenware, hardware, groceries, beer, porter, can- 
dles, and all kinds of supplies for the table. To this list, strange to 
say, is to be added, wheat, which is imported to some extent from 
Mysore, where it is cultivated on the higher steppes of the table land. 
The bakers buy it because it is cheaper than the hill wheat, although 
it is not nearly so good, and mixing it with the corn purchased from 
the Burghers, turn it to profitable account. There is generally a differ- 
ence of three to four seers per Rupee in the prices of the Mysore, and 
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of tlie hill wheat, in favor of the former, in spite of the extra cost of 
transit to the cantonment market up the Seegoor ghaut, a circum- 
stance which tends to support the idea of the misappropriation and 
mismanagement of the district through the ignorance ^nd apathy of 
the hill cultivators. 

The exported articles are coffee, silk, potatoes, barley, hides, wax, 
opium, dammer, or resin, and wheat, which being bartered by the 
Burghers for low country necessaries with the itinerant traders, thus 
becomes an article both of import and export. 

Money is readily obtainable for bills on Bombay or Madras from 
the Native merchants, who having disposed of their goods on the hilTa 
are anxious to remit the proceeds for re-investment. Hence, cash on 
such bills is generally obtained at par, or at the utmost at one per 
cent, discount. No other exchange operations are carried on in the 
settlement, all business with England being transacted through agents 
at Madras or Bombay. 

The weights in use in the bazaars of the three settlements are : 

The maund of 25 lbs. avoirdupois. 

The viss of 2 lbs. do. 

The pound of 40 Rupees or (tolas weight). 

The seer of 25 do. or do. 

The Burghers sell all their produce by measure, excepting opium, 
which they rate at so much per seer of 24 Rupees weight, being one 
Rupee under the seer of the bazaars. The bazaar measures are the 
seer, half seer, and quarter seer in use all over the country. The 
Burghers sell their grain by the Kolagum,'^ the contents of which 
when heaped up are about 226 cubic inches, or somewhat more than 
two seers. The coins issued from the Honorable Company’s Mint are 
the only monies in circulation on the hills, viz., Rupees, half, and 
quarter Rupees, and double Annas, in silver ; and in copper, half, and 
quarter Annas, and Pice. 

A great deal of coin goes out of circulation in the district, owing to 
the Burghers and others, either hoarding it by burying, or getting it 
converted into ornaments. Money is lent in the bazaar amongst the 
Natives at the usual usurious rate of interest; two per cent, being 
given for loans with security of jewels or other convertible property 
per month, and three per cent, per month for money lent on personal 
security only. 

Owing to the great elevation at which the inhabited summit of the 
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Nellglierries stands, and the consequent rarefaction of its atmospliere; 
aided doubtless in some degree by the beneficial influence of the luxu- 
riant vegetation which clothes them, the district although distant 
only eleven degrees from the Equator, enjoys a climate now famed for 
its great salubrity, and remarkable evenness in its seasons, with a 
temperature which falls in the coldest months of the year to the freez- 
ing point, and seldom in the hottest time reaches 75® in the shade. 

The coldest season is duriag the months of December and January, 
and the hottest about April and May, though this latter season is not so 
certain, depending mainly upon the character and time of setting in 
of the rainy, or south-west monsoon. 

The hottest period of the day is about two o’clock, or two hours and 
forty minutes p. m., and the extreme range of temperature from sun- 
rise to the above time averages most commonly 16® throughout the 
year. 

The variation is of course the greatest at the time of frost, viz., 
January and December, when the extreme radiation which goes on 
during clear nights produces excessive cold towards simrise, after 
which the sun’s rays shining with great fierceness through the rare- 
fied atmosphere, speedily restore heat to the earth, and the tempera- 
ture of the air rises in proportion. Similar causes, reversed in their 
action, necessarily produce sudden and great cold after sunset, ren- 
dering the climate at this season, (and indeed at all seasons more or 
less,) one in which the most healthy residents, and especially those 
who have recently come under its influence, stand in need of caution 
in their mode of encountering its vicissitudes. 

The chief station Ootacamund, from its superior elevation, (7,300 
feet above the level of the sea), is more exposed to this unfavorable 
action than the two minor stations, Coonoor and Kotergherry, which 
are each 6,000 feet above the level of the sea : although these latter 
are by no means exempt from the same influence, especially during 
the cold season. 

A very great advantage enjoyed by the Neilgherries as a sanita- 
rium exists in the means which are afforded to an invalid to select 
the peculiar kind of climate which best suits the malady under which 
he is suffering, by the existence of three settlements, each under me- 
dical charge, situated in different parts of the range, each having a 
different aspect, and each a climate peculiar to itself : that of Ootaca- 
mund being the coldest, but most damp, Kotergherry the next in the 
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scale, and that of Coonoor the warmest. Thus an invalid whose ha- 
bits or state of constitution -render the change from the torrid heat of 
the plains to the penetrating cold of Ootacamund too great and sud- 
den, has the opportunity and option of acclamatising himself at either 
of the minor stations before exposing himself to the vicissitudes of 
climate which await him on the highest level. 

The climate of the Jackatalla valley is well sheltered from the dry 
cutting northerly winds, which cause so much sickness in Ootacamund 
during the months of March and April, by the high Dodabetta range 
which bounds the valley to the northward ; and the rains of the south- 
west monsoon, though they of course visit this part of the hills, are 
by no means so incessant or accompanied by so much driving mist as 
is experienced during the same season at Ootacamund. This monsoon 
(the south-west) sets in on the hills during the month of June, and 
is ushered in on the western side by heavy rain and violent gales of 
wind. 

The station of Coonoor gets the monsoon at the same time, but 
with less rigour, owing to the clouds which come charged with rain 
from the westward, being attracted to the earth, and induced to dis- 
charge their contents by the opposition offered to their flight by the 
high spurs which run out from the Dodabetta range and interfere be- 
tween the west and Coonoor. 

The Kotergherry station is also very favorably protected from the 
violence of the south-west monsoon by the Dodabetta range itself 
which stands out like a huge wall to screen it. The average fall of 
rain, the chief part of which occurs in the hills during this monsoon 
cannot be called excessive, especially when compared with the visita- 
tions in this respect experienced in the neighbouring province of 
Malabar ; about sixty inches is affair quantity to assign as the average 
fall of rain throughout one year at Ootacamund, fifty inches at Ko- 
tergherry, and fifty-five inches at Coonoor. 

The north-east monsoon sets in generally in the beginning of Octo- 
ber, and is often accompanied by rain more or less all over the hills, 
but especially on the east side and at Kotergherry, which from its 
position is exposed directly to its force. 

The month of December is generally very stormy, and often fatal 
to a large extent to the lives of the hill cattle, and to the bullocks 
and other beasts of burthen employed to bring produce from the 
plains- 
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The cold easterly wind blowing through the light rain 'V^hich is 
continually falling, and striking upon the wetted skins of the animals 
produces a degree of intense cold which soon destroys them, and by 
these means serious inroads are yearly made upon the herds of the 
lii]1 inhabitants, by whom their loss is not readily replaced. The 
JSTeilgherries are occasionally, but by no means fre<jucntly, visited by 
violent storms or hurricanes, so rarely indeed as to excite surprise 
and speculation as to the cause of this exemption, when its isolated 
and exposed situation in the peninsula is considered. During the pre- 
valence of the south-west monsoon, the atmosphere is almost con- 
tinuously charged more or less with dense mist, enveloping chiefly 
the mountain tops, but descending into the inhabited valleys as the 
warmth of the day passes, and spreading in heavy and impassable 
fog in all directions. When not under this influence the atmosphere 
overhanging these mountains is brilliantly clear and cloudless, and 
especially so on the eastern side of the range. 


Ootacamund. 

The only town on the hills, properly so called is, “ Ootacamund 
and even there, the term can only be applied legitimately to the Native 
portion of the settlement, since the residences of Europeans are too 
widely dispersed along the slopes of the valley in which the station 
is situated, to admit the application of the term. The houses of 
the European inhabitants of the settlement are for the most part sub- 
stantially built ; the walls are usually of burnt brick set in clay, and 
pointed or plastered with lime, roofs of tiles or pucka, terraced, and 
rarely of thatch, while all the timber work of the roof, doors, floors, 
&o. &c., is of teak which is brought at a great cost up the Seegoor 
pass from the forests on the borders of Mysore. 

There are however many excellent and durable descriptions of house- 
building timber to be procured on the hills at one quarter the cost of 
teak, but a prejudice exists against their use, because roofs construct- 
ed with hill-grown timber have in some instances been found to de- 
cay with great rapidity, and hence its employment has boon con- 
demned by builders, who have overlooked the real cause of its decom- 
position, which is its being put together, and covered in before it has 
been sufiiciently seasoned. Bricks can be contracted for in Ootaca- 
mund, delivered at the kiln at Es. 2 per thousand, and tiles Es. 1-12 
per thousand. Lime is dear. It does not occur, or at least has not 
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yet been found on tliese hills, and hence haying to be brought on 
bullocks from the plains, it forms the most expensive item in build- 
ing estimates. In the bazaars of Ootacamund, the houses are of all 
descriptions, both pucka and cutcha. The streets are wide and well 
kept by the Police authorities, by whom a tax varying from one anna 
to one and a half on each house per mensem, is levied to support the 
scavenger establishment, the residue being paid into the public trea- 
sury. 

The settlement of Ootacamund is situated in an extensive open 
valley, almost in the exact centre of the hills, open to the westward, 
but bounded on the north, east and south by the great Dodabetta 
range, or spurs projecting from it westward. 


Coonoor, 

The settlement of Ooonoor is situated on the crest of the hills, in 
the south-east angle of their summit, the residences of the Euro- 
peans, including an hotel, being placed on the rounded tops of a 
range of hills, which runs from a high mountain called Coonoorbetta 
towards the top of the Pass, while the bazaar, or Native residences 
are in the hollow below, and adjacent to a masonry bridge which spans 
a wide stream flowing from the Jackatalla valley, and descending the 
hills at this point in a large volume of water. 


Kotergherry. 

The settlement of Kotergherry” which with that of “ Dimhutty’' 
which is contiguous to it, is the oldest on the hills, is situated in the 
north-east angle of the plateau immediately overlooking the low 
country, and at the head of the Kotergherry Ghaut. The bazaar, 
which is increasing considerably in size, is built on the same range 
with the residences of the Europeans. Dimhutty cannot now be call- 
ed a settlement, since there is but one habitable residence existing 
there ; all the bungalows built long since by Government for the ac- 
commodation of invalids having gone to ruin, and become unfit to 
occupy or to repair. The temperature is higher at this place than 
at any of the other three settlements, and hence it is very rarely re- 
sorted to by Europeans. 

llhder this head may be enumerated the pubUc bungalows and 
chuttrmns, or caravan-serais, for the accommodation of travellers, Na- 
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live and European, and wticli are under the control of the ofidcer 
commanding the Ifeilgherries, and maintained in repair by him at 
the public expense. 

The Todar milages , — The total number of Todar villages, called 

Munds’^ on the hills is eighty-five, the whole of which with the ex- 
ception of eleven, are situated in the division called the Toda-naad, 
and almost all to the extreme west of that part approaching the Pyka- 
ra or Moyaar river. 

They seldom comprise more than three residences or huts, with one 
building consecrated to their deity, and which is also the dairy, or 
place in which their milk, curds, ghee, &c., are kept, and one large 
circular pen for their cattle, surrounded by a substantial stone wall, 
and closed by sliding bars at one opening for entrance and exit. The 
sites chosen for these munds are in general most picturesque ; always 
adjacent to a wood, and usually on an open space of grass almost com- 
pletely embosomed in it, and extending in gentle slopes covered with 
the richest turf which the grazing of their cattle, (and consequent 
manuring) maintains in the finest order. Their huts are low, arched 
buildings, resembling a hay cook, but admirably contrived to keep out 
ram and cold, the roof and side walls forming one continuous curve of 
spHt bamboos, rattan and thatch, having an end waU strongly built, 
and a front wall with one small opening or door in it, so small indeed 
that the inhabitants have to crawl on their hands and knees to enter 
by it. Besides the dairy, there is generally one small hut attached to 
the mund, in which the calves they breed, are kept separate from their 
dams. 

In addition to their villages or munds, the Todars have five sacred 
places in which only two men reside called ^^Polaul” and “ Capilaui,'' 
devoted to a priestly life, and living apart from the rest of their tribe. 

A temple and a cattle pen are attached to each of these sacred 
munds, which are usually situated in the bosom of a thick wood so as 
to be screened from the vulgar gaze. 

The Burgher milages , — ^The villages of the Burghers are in general 
very neat and clean, the houses being built in a row on the summit 
of a low smooth hill, and having a wide level terrace running along 
the front for the purpose of spreading out their grain to dry after 
damp weather, and also to pick and husk it upon. They have usually 
two substantial cattle pens, or more according to the size of the vil- 
lage, with high, rough, dry stone walls, and barricaded entrances to 
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secure their cows and bullocks against cheetahs and tigers which, 
though not common on these hills, occasionally find their way up from 
the forests below, and traverse the district, doing much mischief as 
they pass. 

The houses are built with mud, or mud and stone, and covered with 
a good roof of thatch, grass for which is abundant in all parts of the 
hiUs. 

Kother ullages . — The villages of the Kothers from the fact of 
their low caste obliging them to consort together in large communi- 
ties, present the most thriving appearance, and boast the largest num- 
ber of houses in general of any of the hill hamlets. But owing to 
their dirty habits and want of order in the arrangement of their dwell- 
ings their villages have by no means the neat appearance presented 
by those of the Burghers. 

Mud and thatch are the principal materials with which their huts 
are built, but they form with them very substantial and weather-proof 
buildings. There are six Kother villages on the plateau of the Keil- 
gherries, and one near the foot of the Keddiwuttum pass, situated on 
a low spur projecting from the foot of Goodlur Mullay.^^ 

The IrooUr villages . — The villages of the Iroolers are more numer- 
ous, there being twenty-two, all situated in the eastern part of the 
hiUs. 

With a few exceptions they are very smaU comprising only five or 
six houses, and a couple of cattle pens. Their sites are selected in low 
spots near the patches of plantain, and other fruits which these people 
cultivate. 

The houses are of much the same description as those of the other 
tribes already described, and are generally very dirty. 

There are more Iroolers to the south, but^they are situated far 
below the plateau to which the survey has been restricted, and no 
account has in consequence been taken of them. The same is to be* 
said of Ooorumber villages, if indeed that term can be apj)lied to the 
collections of scattered sheds in which this wandering race are occa- 
sionally come upon in the jungles below the crests of the hiUs. From 
their mode of life it has been foimd impossible to obtain any return of 
their number. 

Todars . — The occupation of the Todars is purely pastoral ; their 
only manual labor being the milking of their buffaloes, and conver- 
sion of portion of the milk into butter and ghee. 
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They let their herds go loose during the day to wander about, al- 
most always unattended by a herdsman, to the annoyance of travel- 
lers on the public roads ; and, but for the caution observed in approach- 
ing these animals, to their great danger. The life these people lead, 
is most idle and useless, involving the performance of no offices, and 
the undertaking of no duties, which tend in any way to the benefit 
of the community at large. Especially marked by nature as a race 
upon whom labor demanding great physical exertion, and bodily 
prowess should devolve, they are found abjuring the performance of 
manual labor of any kind, subsisting upon the hard won earnings 
of others, and acting no part in the great work of social duty, and 
improvement which society demands that all its members should co- 
operate to advance. 

The Kothers , — The occupation of the Kothers is both agricultural 
and mechanical. They are tolerably good workers in iron, and exe- 
cute carpenter's work in a rough way. They tan ox and buffaloe 
hides, and make baskets, and their women manufacture the only 
earthen pots, or chatties produced on the hills. 

The Burghers , — The Burghers' occupation is solely agricultural, 
and ther numbers having of late considerably increased, there is al- 
ways a superabundance of hands available for employment as carry- 
ing coolies, and out-of-door laborers, when their own crops are either 
on the ground, or reaped and stored ; which constitute them the most 
really useful tribe on the hills. 

The Iroolers and Coorumhers . — The employment of the droolers 
and Ooorumbers is agricultural, and also in a measure, vagrant ; since, 
lacking sufficient energy or industry to draw from the soil the utmost 
of its productive powers, they subsist between harvest and harvest 
upon whatever they can extract from the natural resources of the 
forests through which they wander. 

Land is held by European settlers on the Neilgherries under a put- 
tium or grant from Grovernment, leasing it to them in perpetuity so 
long as the regulated assessment is paid. The Todars hold their land 
l^y right of immemorial occupation alleging that their ancestors came 
to the Neilgherries before there were any kings or sovereign rulers 
in Southern India, and never paid tax or tribute to any one. 

The Burghers hold their land nominally by permission of the 
Todars, to whom they pay, in acknowledgment of the proprietary 
right of the latter, a Goodoo or tribute. In speaking of the coUec- 
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lion of this Groodoo by the Todars, the Burghers speak of those who 
collect it of them as Peechikarers (beggars), a term sufficiently ex- 
planatory of their view of the alleged right of the Todars to demand 
tribute. The Kothers hold their lands under the same terms. The 
droolers hold the patches of land which they cultivate to the east- 
ward, independent of the Todars. They have a loose kind of tenure 
of the land, holding it at pleasure so long as they pay the assessment. 

The Neilgherries are included in the district of Coimbatore. The 
assessment on lands is of two kinds, one applicable to the lands held 
by the Native agriculturists, and the other to those occupied by the 
Europeans. It is levied on the former according to the measurement 
of fields actually bearing crop ; and upon the latter, according to the 
purpose to which the land is applied. Sites for brilding pay a higher 
rate than gardens and general cultivation. 

The laborers on the Neilgherries are for the most part cooly im- 
migrants from the plains of Canara, Malabar, and Coimbatore, or from 
the Mysore territory. Their remuneration is at the rate of from two 
to three annas per diem. 

The Neilgherries being situated within the limits of the Coimba- 
tore district, Tamil is the language employed in the public depart- 
ments, and in the bazaars and other resorts of the Natives from the 
low country ; but amongst all the hill tribes Canarese is the collo- 
quial. The Todars have a language peculiar to themselves, but they 
communicate with the Burghers and other tribes in Canarese. 

The Todar language has a singular accent, and a quaint original 
style, and seems to bear no analogy whatever to that spoken by any 
other race of Natives in Southern India. 

The Coorumbers have also a peculiar dialect of their own, but it 
seems to be based on the Canarese. 

With the exception of the two inferior tribes, the Iroolers, and 
Coorumbers, who from their improvident and vagrant mode of life are 
often in a state of great destitution, all the hill tribes live in compara- 
tive comfort and affluence. This is as to their physical condition, but 
in regard to their moral state the aspect is not so favorable. The ac- 
complishments of reading and writing seem almost entirely unknown 
amongst them, while their morals are tainted by the arts of dissimu- 
lation, cunning, and falsehood, which appear to be instilled into their 
mhads at an early age. Superstitious to a degree almost incredible, 
and prqtidiced against all innovation and improvement, they offer but 
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a barren field to tlie Grerman Missionaries, wlio have established them- 
selves on the IS'eilgherries to labour amongst the hill tribes, and who 
are endeavoring to form village schools in the hope of inducing pa- 
rents to send their children to them for instruction in their own 
tongues. 

The most prevalent diseases amongst the Burghers, who may be 
considered the mass of the hill population, are small pox, occasionally 
fever, and an affection of the eyes resembling ophthalmia. The first 
of these is however the only one which can be called common amongst 
them, and is the greatest scourge by which they are visited, and as 
vaccination is not practised, the disease often commits fearful ravages 
in their villages, carrying off whole families in a brief space of time. 

The most fruitful sources of litigation are disputes about boundaries 
of land, trespassing of cattle, and adverse claims to the right of water 
from particular channels. These, especially, in the cantonment, run 
very high at times, but the permanent fixing of aU boundaries by 
means of the present survey, will terminate these difidculties in a great 
degree. Crime is certainly not common on these hills, as beyond cases 
of petty theft, and these for the most part confined to the cantonment, 
the general criminal calendar is a very Kght one. Murders have been 
co mmi tted, and possibly are so still at rare intervals, upon the persons 
of unfortunate Coorumbers, accused of witchcraft by both Burghers 
and Todars ; but as such deeds are generally massacres perpetrated by 
a whole village, it has frequently been found impossible to trace the 
actual murderers. Drunkenness is unknown amongst the indigenous 
tribes of the hiUs ; and in this respect they offer a striking contrast 
to the other Native residents, who, both Malabars, Mysoreans, and 
other immigrants from the plains, are much addicted to spirits, which 
are unfortunately to be obtained readily and at a very low rate. 

pubKc buildings consist of, 1st, a public office, containing the 
magistrate's and commanding officer’s establishments, the pay office, 
post office, and rooms for the security of property in the charge of the 
magistrate, and commanding officer ; 2dly, a church very substantially 
built, with a sufficiently extensive burial ground attached, and with 
vestry room, &c. ; 3rdly, a dispensary, a tiled building, commodious 
within, but requiring more godowns ; 4thly, a jail, so called because 
when convicts used to be employed on the roads in the cantonment, 
they were quartered in sheds erected in the compound attached to this 
building. It is one of the most substuntially built houses in the set- 
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tlement, having been originally designed, and occupied as quarters 
for sick officers, but it is at present unappropriated and useless ; 5thly, 
a choultry, or caravan-serai, for the accommodation of Native tra- 
vellers situated in the main bazaar, near an open spot, in which the 
weekly market is held, which is about to be occupied by a covered 
market place now in course of building at the expense of the Go- 
vernment, being much required to afford shelter during the rainy 
monsoon to the market people with their goods from the low country ; 
6thly, a karkhanna, or building for the housing of the Government 
cattle, employed in bringing gravel for the cantonment roads ; 7thly, 
a Cutwal’s choultry for Police purposes, having a lock-up house at- 
tached for the safe custody of prisoners ; Sthly, a Tahsildar’s cut- 
cherry for the usual purposes of revenue, &c. ; 9thly, a Meteorologi- 
cal Observatory erected at the expense of Government on the summit 
of Dodabetta. 

In addition to these there are travellers’ bungalows at Pykara, 
Neddiwuttum, Kulhutty, Ooonoor, foot of the Koondahs called the 
Avalanche, and on the summit of -the Koondahs at Sispara. There 
are also chuttrums for Natives at Nunjenaad, Coonoor, Avalanche, Sis- 
para, Koondahs in the long valley, "Wallakadoo in the Sispara Pass, 
the Kaitee valley, Berlior in the Coonoor Pass, and at Kulhutty in 
the Seegoor Pass. These chuttrums are almost all new buildings with 
substantial walls, roofs of tiles, and doors and windows ; but so singu- 
lar are the ideas of Natives regarding accommodation for themselves, 
that they prefer passing the night in little thatched huts built by way- 
farers, and seldom use the chuttrums except to cook their food in. 

The total population of the Neilgherries was by the latest census, 
nearly 20,000 ; of whom 9,000 are Hindoos, Mussulmans, &c., 10,000 
hill people, (of which only about 500 Todars, the rest Burghers), 400 
Eiu’opeans, and the remainder East Indians, or Indo-Britons. 
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SALEM. 

Situation and A COLLECTOEATE lying between 11° and 13® north. 

Boundaries. Latitude, and 77^ 50 ’ and 78® 50^ east Longitude. 
It is bounded on the east by the Horth and South Arcot Oollectorates, 
on the west by Coimbatore, on the south by Trichinopoly and Coim- 
batore, and on the north by llysore and IJ'orth Arcot. In length, from 
north to south, it is about 120 miles, and in breadth it averages nearly 
60 miles, presenting a surface estimated at 8,200 square miles. 





The principal towns are Salem, Yaniembady, Tripat- 

ToTOScV^Tulooks , ^ -TV* T\ J-NTTTi 

toor, Oossoor, Raizepoor, Darmapoory, and jNamcnl. It 
contains fourteen talooks, namely, Ahtoor, JTamcnl, Parmutty, Salem, 
Shenkerrydroog, Paizepoor, Oomaloor, Trichengode, Darumpoory, 
Tengaracottah, Eastnagherry, Tripattoor, Denkencottah, and Oossoor. 
Their Cusbahs have the same names, except that Ootnngaray is the 
Cusbah of Tengaracottah. 

From the different elevations of the various parts of the CoUectorate, 
the climate and appearance of the country vary considerably, for be- 
sides many detached hills, there are several ranges of mountains in 
the district, which rise to the height of between five and six thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. 

The Jawady mountains are situated on the eastern side of the Ba- 
ramahal (the six last named of the above talooks are the Baramahal), 
the Shevaroy near the town of Salem, the Patchamally, in the talook 
of Ahtoor, and the Collemally, and Shendamungalum range in the 
south-eastern corner of the district, bordering on Trichinopoly. 

All these hills are inhabited and extensively cultivated, and produce 
abundance of teak, sandalwood, and blackwood. (Dalbergia latifolia, 
frequently, though incorrectly, called roseivood ). The climate is found 
to be cold and bracing, and for a great part of the year very salubrious. 

The Shevaroy hills approach to within five miles of the town of 
Salem, and extend in a northerly direction towards the fl.at land of the 
Baramahal; their greatest latitude is generally computed at 4,190 feet 
above Salem, and 5,260 above the level of the sea, but the general 
height of the table land does not exceed 4,600 feet ; a few small streams 
only are found on these hiUs, some of which become dried up, between 
the cessation of the N. E. monsoon, and the return of that from the 
opposite quarter ; these hiHs are but scantily clothed with vegetation. 
Several bungalows have been built as temporary residences for the 
European gentry ; a number of coffee planters also live there. 

This district does not possess the advantage of any navigable river ; 
the Tiroomany, having its main source in the Shevaroy hills, flows by, 
and forms the boundary of the town of Salem on the north and west 
sides ; on the western side the entrance to the town is over a substan- 
tial bridge of three arches. In the vicinity of Salem this stream ap- 
proaches to the magnitude of a river, on account of the erection of 
three dams, one near the entrance to the town ; a second at the dis- 
tance of about nine furlongs, at the point where the river ceases to 
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form tlie western boundary, and tbe third at a distance of nine or ten 
furlongs lower down the stream. The Oauvery which bounds the 
southern taloolcs is navigable for basket boats, which convey iron ore, 
bees’-wax, tamarind, &c., to Tanjore and Porto ISTovo. 

From its elevated source and the circumstance that the overflowings 
of one or more large tanks discharge themselves into the Tiroomany 
it becomes much increased, and occasionally rises above its banks dur- 
ing the rains, particularly in the vicinity of the dams. 

The face of the surrounding country is studded with tanks. It has 
been said that during the rainy season, from the brow of the Shevaroy 
hills, not less than 200 tanks of various sizes, can be seen ; there are 
within a circumference of five miles eighteen of these tanks, varying 
from a furlong or two, to a mile and a half in diameter ; besides 
these and the dams across the river there are likewise three other 
dams, by which the waters of some smaller streams are pent up for the 
pui'pose of irrigation ; but they all become dry between the months of 
December and March or April. 

In a regular season, the tanks are filled by the rains of the S. W. 
monsoon, between June and the end of August, and if much rain falls 
in September, the low grounds, particularly between Salem and the 
Shevaroy hills, become in many places, swampy. 

The soil of the coxmtry immediately surrounding the town of Salem 
varies much, a thin layer of calcareous and red loam generally prevail, 
through which quartz rock appear on the surface in many places ; 
l^ative carbonate of magnesia or magnesite is found in a stony barren 
plain, about five miles to the north of Salem, in veins running gene- 
rally in a vertical direction through hornblende rock, of which all the 
hiUs about Salem are formed ; associated with this magnesian forma- 
tion, chromate of iron is found, and also extensive thick veins of quartz. 

The chief value of this carbonate of magnesia consists in its forming 
a very excellect cement, but it has also been used in the preparation 
of sulphate of magnesia, and of the pure magnesia. With these ex- 
ceptions no other peculiar mineral products are found in the vicinity 
of Salem, though in the southern part of the district, iron ore exists 
in considerable quantity, yielding on fusion, about 60 per cent, of 
metal. 

Salem in the immediate vicinity of the town is, as might be ex- 
pected from the number of tanks, highly cultivated ; of the arable 
land the proportion of wet cultivation to dry is estimated 1 J to ; 
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much cotton is grown in the neighbourhood, but still not enough for 
the demand ; Oopum cotton, a perennial plant, is indigenous to the 
country. The Bourbon cotton has also been introduced into the dis- 
trict, and is greatly on the increase, from the congeniality of the 
calcareous soil of Salem to its growth. 

The American sea island, vine leaf, and nankeen cotton have also 
been introduced, and with every promise of success. Indigo and the 
common tobacco of the country are cultivated ; the former to some 
extent ; and all the ordinary grains are produced. In average sea- 
sons even from dry cultivation, two and even three crops are reaped, 
and grain is therefore generally cheap. 

The cultivation of coffee has been introduced into this and other 
districts of Southern India, and promises to become an article of ex- 
port, being grown to a considerable extent on the Shevaroy and other 
ranges of hills, in 1850 the produce of the Shevaroy's was nearly 
8,000 maunds ; and almost the whole exported to England. 

Cloth is the staple manufacture of the district, and is made in 
large quantities chiefly for exportation to the West Indies and Ame- 
rica. Iron and steel articles are also made to a considerable extent. 
Iron ore abounds in different parts of the district, and is considered 
very rich and of a peculiarly fine quality. The iron ore, the mag- 
netic oxide’^ of great purity, forms hiUs of considerable size ; it is in 
small grains, interstratified with quartz, and occasionally in regular 
octahedrons. 

The crystalized oxide is one of the richest ores of iron known, it 
consists according to Berzelius of 72 parts of peroxide, and 28 of 
protoxide of iron. 

Some of the crystals are covered with a white micaceous coat, which 
is esteemed a sign of superiority by the Natives ; the specific gravity 
of the octahedral crystals was found to be on an average, 5,136 at 
60® which is rather more than is allowed in mineralogical works. 

The principal articles of export are cloth, ghee, tamarind, turmeric, 
jaggery, gingely, and other oil-seeds, and iron. The principal arti- 
cles of import are areca-nuts, silk, and black pepper. 

The land revenue of Salem taken upon a five years' average, amounts 
to Eupees 17,48,841-4-5. * 

The population of the district of Salem is in round numbers 
l,2OO,Q0O. 
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Tke Salem coUectorate is very backward as regards education, and 
literature and tbe fruits of ignorance are, as usual, bigotry and super- 
stition. There are, comparatively, very few Native schools in this 
district, and those which do exist are very inefficient. In connexion 
with the London Mission Society, there are now in Salem itself, an 
Orphan Boarding School, containing 23 boys, and 26 girls ; an Eng- 
lish Day School for boys, containing 35 children ; and three little 
schools in Christian villages in the .Ahtoor talook, containing 31 chil- 
dren, viz., 23 boys and 8 girls. 

The roads of this district are particularly well made, broad, and 
suited to ‘travellers. On the road from Bangalore to Trichinopoly, 
which passes through Salem, there are 12 bungalows at intervals of 
from eight to seventeen miles ; on the road from Bangalore to Ma- 
dras, by Ossoor and Kistnagherry, there are 6 bungalows ; 11 on the 
road from Madras to Coimbatore and the Neilgherry Hills, by Vel- 
lore and Tripattoor ; 10 between Tripattoor and Salem, vi^ theMunja- 
wady Pass ; 8 on the Madras road to Coimbatore and the Neilgherry , 
Hills by South Arcot ; 13 bungalows, and 7 choultries, on the cross 
roads in the district. 

The climate of the town and station of Salem has long been con- 
sidered insalubrious, owing to the great daily vicissitudes of tempera- 
ture during a considerable part of the year ; the thermometer having 
been found to range in December from 60® to 87®, in January from 
58® to 82®, in February from 60® to 91®, and in March from 66® to 
95 ® ; in the two succeeding months the variation is less, being in April 
from 72® to 95®, and in May from 75® to 96®. Early in June the mon- 
soon from the western coast, commonly extends to Salem, in short, but 
heavy and frequent showers, attended with thunder and Hghtnmg, 
continuing till late in September ; by the end of October rain begins to 
fall from the N. E. monsoon, and showers recur, with a very clouded 
sky, till the middle of December. Between June and December, the 
climate of Salem, though often sultry and oppressive, may be consi- 
dered cool, the extremes of the thermometer being 66 J® and 90®. A 
north-easterly wind prevails pretty steadily at Salem from the begin- 
ning of November to April. For the first two months, after it sets 
in, it is rather moist, cool and agreeable, but it becomes more and 
more arid as the season advances, blowing from the mountains which 
bound Salem on the north. 

During the rest of the year the S. W. wind prevails ; cooled by 
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tie rains of tie S. W. monsoon, it blows pretty fresi in Jnne and 
July, and more moderately in tie two following months. 

In October tie wind again becomes variable till tie setting in of 
tie N. E. monsoon. 


Salem, 

Tie town of Salem is 210 miles from Madras. It is tie chief sta- 
tion of tie Collectorate of Salem, situated in north Latitude 11® 39’, 
and east Longitude, 78® 12’, at an elevation of 1,070 feet above tie 
level of tie sea. It lies in tie lowest and narrowest part of a valley, 
about seven miles in width, formed by tie Sievaroy hills to tie north- 
ward, and a smaller and undistinguished range to tie southward. 
This valley is prolonged about five miles from Salem in an easterly 
direction, when by tie termination of tie smaller hills, tie country 
again becomes open. Westward tie country is also generally open, 
tie only exceptions being occasional small insulated hills. 

Salem has two direct lines of communication with tie Presidency, 
one by Vaniambady and Vellore, tie other by way of Oolundoorpett in 
tie South Arcot district, and Ciingleput. Tie first of these roads is 
an excellent one. 

In addition to these already mentioned there is a road to Bangalore, 
vi^ Admancottai, 37 miles from Salem. This road is in excellent re- 
pair throughout. A road also runs from Salem, in a south-easterly 
direction to Triciinopoly, and another south-westward to tie western 
coast, and tie ^Teilgierries, which is in very good repair for tie 40 
miles through tie Salem district. 

Besides tie Tiroomany river which is never entirely dry, there are 
2,400 wells, and 30 large bowries, in and around Salem. As might be 
expected from tie inequality of tie ground on which tie town stands, 
water is found at very unequal depths, varying from six to thirty feet 
from tie surface. With few exceptions, tie water of these wells and 
reservoirs is more or less brackish, nevertheless it is very generally 
drunk by tie Natives ; tie river water being chiefly used for ablution 
and culinary purposes. Tie Natives do not consider its being brack- 
ish injurious to themselves, though they think it prejudicial to strangers. 
It so happens, from the nature of the localities that it is most conve- 
nient for strangers, whether Europeans or Natives, to use the river 
water. 
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On the western bank of the river, and rather to the south of the 
town, stands the old mud fort of Salem, the ramparts of which have 
been partially thrown down, and the ditch filled up. The houses of 
the few Europeans resident here, are at some distance west of the fort, 
which is chiefly inhabited by peons. 

The jail is situated on the left bank of the river in close approxi- 
mation with the town ; its site is low, damp and confined ; the soil is 
black earth resting on an argillaceo- calcareous base. It is built in the 
form of an oblong square with a tiled pent roof ; the walls are thin, 
composed of sun-burnt bricks and mud, pointed with chunam. It 
contains thirteen apartments, and two store rooms of different dimen- 
sions, and the building is calculated for the accommodation of 318 
prisoners. 

It formerly consisted of a number of small godowns. It is allotted 
for prisoners xmder trial, and for such as are sentenced to two years’ 
confinement and under. There is a well of brackish water in the centre 
of the yard. 

A commodious and well ventilated hospital has lately been built by 
Government. The military hospital is but a mere shed ; from the 
little sickness in the detachment doing duty here, it however answers 
the purpose suflSlciently well. The civil jail within the fort has ge- 
nerally very few tenants ; it is a quadrangular building after the 
common fashion of the better description of Native houses. 

The population of Salem and of the suburbs adjoining, is estimated 
at 25,600 souls ; the town covers an area of 265 acres. 

The inhabitants of Salem consist of tradesmen, the great propor- 
tion of whom are weavers of silk and cotton, and agricultural 
laborers ; the weavers are considered more healthy than those whose 
occupations expose them to the sun and wind. 

The people are exclusively of the caste named Vellalers, who ac- 
cording to their own traditions, migrated from Conjeveram above 600 
years ago. 

Cotton cloths being manufactured at this place, a very small pro- 
portion of the inhabitants are without clothing ; they also sleep on 
cotton carpets, or on mats spread on the ground. 

The dwellings of the poorest class are the common thatched mud 
huts of the coimtry, but Kttle raised from the ground ; the houses of 
the middle and better classes are frequently of bricks, and even when 
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the walls are of mud, the roofs are generally tiled, and the floors 
somewhat raised from the ground. 

The diet of the mass of the population is the inferior descriptions 
of grain, such as raggi, cholum, &c. ; and it is estimated that from 
one-fourth to one-fifth of the people eat meat daily ; other classes, as 
ryots, seldom obtain animal food, except on holidays. It is not sup- 
posed that the protracted use of any particular grain is injurious ; on 
the contrary, changes of diet are deprecated by the Natives, as pre- 
judicial to health. 

The Tailagherry hills in the Salem district, about five miles and a 
half from Vaniembady uppa the high road to Salem, were examin- 
ed and reported upon by Captain Best of the Engineers. They are 
on the N. E. border of the dr^rict, and separate it from the S. W. 
part of South Arcot. There are several villages scattered over the 
hills, such as Kotioor, Poonganoor, TTtnaoor, and Mungalum, each 
consisting of a few small huts, composed of wattle and dab, and a few 
stores. About 600 acres of table land are cultivated at an elevation 
of 3,600 feet and upwards. Wheat sown in September and reaped 
in April ; millet sown in June and reaped in September ; and mus- 
tard and raggi sown in July and gathered in September, are the 
chief crops. There is a good stock of cattle, and if the water sup- 
plies were more abundant, the stock could be increased. The con- 
struction of larger tanks, would achieve this end. Trees abound on 
the hills, the banian, jack and chumpa, being remarkable for great 
size and beauty. Teak is likewise grown. 

The road or pathway up the hills is small, and diflS.culties have at- 
tended its improvement owing to the want of soil. There is little 
doubt, however, that engineering skill will remove some of the diffi- 
culties of ascent and descent, (if they have not already been reme- 
died), and it is desirable that such should be attempted because the 
position, soil, and elevation of the range are well suited to the growth 
of wheat, fruit, and vegetables for the Madras, Arcot, and Yellore 
markets. 

The Yailagherry hills were considered healthy, but the fact is very 
• doubtful, owing to their height, isolation, and the small quantity of 
jungle growing upon them. Captain Best died from fever contracted 
there. Between April and Jialy when the water has begun to fail 
and to mix with the dead leaves, the inhabitants suffer from ill- 
ness. The thermometer at the summit of the hills is at 5 a. m. 68®, 
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:.t 1 r. 'SL S7^, and at sunset 75®, an agreeable fluctuation* This 
range is loTTcr than that of Madras by 12, 15 and 18 degrees at sun- 
rise and sunset, and 5 degrees at mid-day when imperfectly shaded 
from the action of the sim, 

Shectnwj Sills , — The Shevaroy hills extend from five miles north 
of Salem, to within a short distance of the Mungamwaddy Pass on 
the east, and that of Tappoor on the north ; the area of the upper 
plateau of these hills, or such portion of them as are within the 
range of elevation, adapted for coffee cultivation, extends from the 
head of the pass above the village of Gruntoor, on the road from 
rSalem, (the southern frontier), to the village of Nagaloor on the 17. 
E. distant 5 miles, having an average breadth of four miles, and 
giving a total superficial area of twenty square miles, or 12,800 
acres. Of this extent, there are coffee and dry grain cultivation, 
(the latter by the hill people), in the villages of Yercaud, Chen- 
caud, Mandumbaddy, Irlaucaud, and Eillyior, on the southern portion 
of the platform, from Irlaucaud to Chumadago in a direct line N. 17- 
E. distant one and a half miles. The cultivable lands are occupied by 
the ryots locally termed Malyalis.* Detached coffee estates of small 
extent occur at the Chumadago village, and extend to the Balmadies, 
a thriving plantation, the property of Messrs. Fischer and Ouchter- 
lony. Beyond this estate no further lands have been occupied for the 
growth of coffee. The total area occupied conjointly by the bill ryots 
and planters may be stated in round numbers as 9,500 acres, leaving 
available land 3,300 acres, of which 2,000 are primeval forest, the re- 
mainder land unfit for cultivation. The forest land offers peculiar 
advantages to intending planters ; in the first place from the value of 
its soil which will be noticed in its proper place, and next from tho 
new line of road from Darampoory passing direct through it : the vil- 
lages of I7agaloor, Potupaud and Killy ior occupy portions of this land. 

The relative elevations of these hills above sea level may bo stated 
as follows : — 
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"Yercaud 4,150 feet, Lat. 11° 45’ N. 

Ohencaud 4,100 „ 

Mandumbaddy. 4,100 „ 

Irlaucaud 3,230 „ 

Chumadago 4,360 „ 

.Nagaloor 3,870 „ 


Hill peoijle or anricat inialiiitanta of tlio lulls. 

r 2 
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A small estate has been opened 'between the upper plateau of the 
hills, and the yillage of Guntoor below Yercaud by 400 feet, or at an 
elevation above sea level 3,750 feet : should this meet the expecta- 
tions of the proprietor, it will increase the area of ground available 
and adapted for coffee culture, as the slopes of the Buttruss hills 
which trend out into the valleys of the Cauvery, Salem, and Ahtoor, 
may be cultivated on the same level. 

The soil in general of the deforested portion of the Shevaroys is 
disintegrated granite. There are portions, however, which differ 
widely from this structure. Several detached groups of low ranged 
hills above the general level of the plateau are composed of a stiff, 
ferruginous clay, intermixed with nodules of laterite and boulders of 
granite. Other hills appear as one solid vitrified mass of granite 
supporting on their surfaces large masses of granite, rounded off in 
their edges, evidently from attrition. The soil in the valleys when 
imdisturbed by the ryot’s plough or planter’s mamotie, is a rich deposit 
of decomposed vegetable matter : in some localities to a considerable 
depth in the valleys and ravines, over a strata of sand and blue clay, 
on the hiU sides over' clay (decomposed granite.) In the forest still 
standing, the soil is equally good. The growth of timber forms a 
good criterion ; the girth of trees, the closeness of the underwood and 
ferns, go far to prove the richness of the soil now idle, awaiting 
culture. 

The attention of planters on the Shevaroys has hitherto been con- 
fined solely to the growth of coffee. The tea plant was introduced 
some years since through Dr. Wallich, and may be seen growing 
luxuriantly, attaining a height of 15 to 20 feet, on the property of 
that enterprising gentleman G. F. Fischer, Esq. It differs vastly 
from the tea shrub seen in a deserted plantation in Penang ; here it 
strongly resembles the English poplar in appearance i the flower and 
berry are, however, similar to that in Eastern Islands, the leaf is large 
as compared to the tea of commerce. 

A few trees of cumamon are to be seen in the garden of Mr. Eichard- 
son. The original proprietor, Mr. Cockburn, was an enthusiastic 
botanist, and spared no expense in his favorite pursuit. The trees 
above mentioned were of his introduction ; they grow most luxuriantly 
but have never been applied to the purpose of trade as in Ceylon. 
On these hilla coffee is the staple product, and before which all other 
less valuable t^ees must hide their insignificance. Another introduc- 
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tion of Mr. Oockbiirn’s is the Kyah Puttili, (Vulgo Oajaput), a tree 
peculiar to the Eastern settlements and Java ; in the latter place a 
valuable medicinal oil is extracted from the tree. This is not men- 
tioned as leading to the probability of a plantation being ever formed 
of this rare tree here, but to show what an accommodating climate 
the Shevaroys must possess, when the trees of China, Java, and 
Ceylon, are found to luxuriate side by side. The mangosteen (queen 
of fruits) and dorian are about being tried, but success is doubtful ; 
should it succeed their compatriot trees the nutmeg and clove may be 
introduced. 

Of English fruit trees, a large coarse pear gives astonishing yearly 
crops. Several species of apple, damson, apricots, &c. &c., oranges, 
citrons, loquats, &c., are common. Of English vegetables the ordi- 
nary ones can be produced, but they require attention in clearing 
them from a destructive grub : unfortunately there is no lime on the 
hills, or a remedy would be at hand. 

The following is a comparative statement of the thermometer at 
Madras, Ootacamund, and the Shevaroys, (at Yercaud). 
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N. B.— There are no hills between the Shevaroys and the east coast to intercept the 
east winds. 
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r^ALABAR. 


A prcO^TN’OE on tlie western coast of India extending from 10® 12' 
to 12 15' north Latitude and between the parallels of 75° 10' and 
76'^ 5‘y cast Longitude. It formed part of the ancient kingdom of 
Kerala, the limits of which were the Kangarote river in Canara on the 
north, and Cape Comorin on the south, with the western ghauts as its 
boundary on the east. It was also called Malaya or Malayalam from 
the hilly nature of the country. This latter name is now confined to 
the province of Malabar. 
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According to tlie Kerala IJlpati (a Hindoo history) the Malabar 
coast vras divided into foiu' provinces. The most northern, commenc** 
ing at Gokiiru in K orth Canara and extending southward to Perum- 
bura near Mangalore, was called Tulu-raj 5 ’'am or the Tula kingdom : 
from Perumbura to Pudapatnam near Helishwaram in South Canara 
the country was called Capa-rajyam ; thence to Canneti near Quilon 
was the Eerala-rajyam and thence to Cangakuniari or Cape Comorin 
the Muchica-rajyam. Of these four provinces only one is found in 
Ptolemy, Cupa or Cuva, which he gives as a city, not as a province 
but it is possible that the Paralia in his tables may be a wrong reading 
for Karalia or Kerala, and it is very probable that his Aii or Airorum 
Pegia is the Aycotta of the Malabar coast near Cranganore. Accord- 
ing to Arrian and Pliny, Malabar was included in the Panduva king- 
dom, which was known to the Homans in the days of Augustus. 

Hindoo tradition ascribes its creation to Pariisa Hama, who caused 
the sea to retire from the western ghauts. After he had introduced 
the Brahmins into Malabar, they parcelled out the country into 64 
gramums or -districts and these were subsequently separated into two 
portions, 32 north and 32 south, constituting the two divisions Tulu 
and Kerala, the Kangarote or Chandagiri river being the boundary. 
The traditions of the country would point to its having been under the 
dominion of a single inzler tni the beginning of the ninth century, 
when it became divided into numerous Hindoo principalities. When 
in 1792 the province of Malabar passed under British rule, it had been 
suffering some years from the iron rod of the Sultans of Mysore. Tip- 
poo committed the greatest excesses, causing many of the Hindoo in- 
habitants forcibly to be made proselytes to Mohammedanism. The 
ruined temples and dilapidated idols to be seen in all parts of Malabar 
attest to the present day the zeal of the iconoclasts. 

The coast runs diagonally south and north-west and forms a few 
headlands and small bogs. The province is bounded on the north by 
the province of Canara, on the east by Ooorg and Mysore, on the south- 
east by the Heilgherries and Coimbatore, on the south by the territo- 
ries of the Cochin Eajah and on the west by the sea. 

Malabar is divided into 17 talooks which may be enumerated in 
their geographical order as follows Oawaye, Chirkul, Kotium, W 3 -- 
naad, Kurtenaad, Kuriumbranaad, Calicut, Shernaad, Ernaad, Walloo- 
vanaad, Betutnaad, Hedinganaad, Kootnaad, Chowghaut, Palghaut, 
Temalpoorum and Cochin Anjengo which comprises a small circle of 
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countiy belongs also to Malabar, tbongb situated witbin the Kmits of 
the Travancore territories. The Cochin talook consists of only the 
town with a small circle of country around. Malabar includes also the 
small town of Mahe which with the immediate vicinity belongs to the 
Prench. 

Each talook is divided into from 20 to 30 or more amshoms or pa»* 
rishes ; at the head of each parish is an adhikari or moonsiff, with a 
menon or revenue accountant, and two peons. Each amshom com- 
prises from two to eight deshams or subdivisions, to each of which 
are from one to four mukyastans or principal inhabitants, unpaid, but 
hereditaiy ofidcials. 

The principal towns are situated along the coast, and are Cannanore, 
TeUicherry, Calicut, Penang, and Cochin. The inhabitants are of 
various castes, though the mass of them are Moplas, the Muckwers or 
fishermen’s huts forming large suburbs. In these towns are also many 
Guzeratee Banians and a few Parsees, and other foreign merchants, 
who carry on a large trade in various products of the country. In the 
interior the towns are few in number, as most families pSirticularly of 
the Hindoos reside in separate and enclosed gardens in the vicinity of 
their cultivation. The principal inland towns are Trekoor and Manan- 
toddy in the north and Tiruvangady, Kondotty, Arriacode, Malapuram^ 
Angadipuram, Manaur, Pudianagarum, and Palghaut in the south and 
south-east. The last named is a very large town and a place of much 
trade ; it is surrounded by numerous agraharums or villages occupied 
by Putters who trade in cloth and other produce brought from Salem, 
Coimbatore and other towns to the eastward. 

The superficial area of Malabar is 6,262 square miles, of which about 
800 square miles have been estimated to be under rice cxiltivation, and 
200 square miles are occupied by extensive gardens and enclosures of 
cocoanut, arecanut, jack and other productive trees. The remainder 
consists in part of dense and extensive forests and mountain ranges. 
Large tracts of country are cleared and cultivated at intervals of a few 
years, with various grains and products dependant upon the monsoon 
rains. 

As the ITative name of the province denotes, the country is mostly 
very hiUy. Along the seaboard and for a few miles inland, it is ge- 
nerally low and sandy, though well planted with cocoanut and other 
fruit trees. The tract of the country beyond becomes very hilly and 
rugged, the soil being red and abounding with laterite rock ; in some 
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parts particularly soutli of tiie Beypoor river, tlie aspect of this part 
of the country is very remarkable, the valleys being deep, and the 
descents into them precipitous, while the high land consists of a suc- 
cession of bare plateaus of laterite rock scantily covered with gra- 
velly soil. The valleys contain paddy fields with generally a pro- 
ductive soil. The sides of the valleys are invariably terraced and 
consist of a red soil well adapted for gardens, and the cultivation of 
crops of several kinds. Beyond this peculiarly rugged tract, the 
country to the foot of the western ghauts is still very undulated and 
hilly, but less rocky, and with gentler slopes. There are, however, nu- 
merous hills of considerable height both isolated, and in small ranges 
of some few miles in extent. The bottoms of the valleys consist of 
paddy fields, while the slopes and sides of the hill, sometimes to their 
very summits, are formed into terraces for the purpose of being cul- 
tivated, at intervals of some years, with coarse kinds of rice and other 
grains. From the abundance of rain, vegetation is very luxuriant, 
and the country is well wooded. Towards the ghauts the jungles are 
extremely dense. The range of the mountains forming the ghauts 
runs parallel with the sea, here and there branching westward. W^y- 
naad the most extensive of the divisions enumerated, is thus formed, 
its height being from 2,000 to 3,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
From OaKcut the Wynaad branch of hills recedes eastward, and joins 
the higher range on the western face of the IS'eilgherry and Eoon- 
dah mountains. At this juncture is formed the extensive valley of 
Nellambur, whence comes a large proportion of the finest teak of 
Malabar. Here also rise the Beypoor, and other streams from which 
the larger proportion of gold of good quaKty is procured. The valley 
is generally flat, though almost covered with dense and deadly forests, 
the soil is dark in appearance consisting of pulverised granite mixed 
with a considerable quantity of quartz. Bed soil and laterite rocks 
are to be seen only at intervals, and in smaU patches. In Wynaad 
gold is procured from the quartz rocks. 

Along the coast and for a few miles inland the soil is sandy, but is 
admirably adapted for the growth of cocoanut, arecanut, and jack 
trees, the pepper, vine, plantain, vegetable, and farinaceous roots. In 
the interior the soil of the upland is red, mixed with gravel and is 
less adapted for fruit trees j the bottoms of the valleys consist of 
paddy fields, the soil being dark and loamy, though varying in pro- 
ductiveness. Though the rice lands in favorable situations yield two 
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sslth ardticial irrigation. Fre^li boiiglis of trees are spread over 
\vet paddy fields, and after a few days delay ploiiglied into the groimd. 
This is aboiit the only manuring that rice fields generally receive. 
Much labor and attention is however bestowed iijpon fruit trees, pepper, 
vines, &C. which must bo carefull}’' dug about and manured. 

There are no less than 58 lands of rice grown in Malabar which are 
distinguished by the IS^atives for their different qualities, the j)eriods 
required for their growth, and the seasons for sowing and harvesting 
them being somewhat varied. It is usual to speak of three crops, call- 
ed the Eanni, Makarrum and the Foonjah crops. The two former are 
so called from the^fative months in which they are generally harvested. 
The first is harvested in August and September, and the second in 
December and January ; the young rice plants having in each instance 
been transplanted into the paddy fields from four to five months pre- 
viously, in the former, at the commencement, and in the latter towards 
the close of the monsoon rains. The Poonjah^ crop is generally culti- 
vated with the help of small reservoirs and streams of water ; not un- 
frequently it is raised in spots too copiously inundated during the rains 
to admit of cultivation. The crop is laid down in December and J anuary 
and reaped in May. There are, however, sixteen sorts of rice which 
require from seven to ten months to bring them to perfection. 

On the uplands, coai'se kinds of rice called the Modum and Ponum 
crops, are produced during the rains, they are sown on lands that have 
lain fallow for three or four years, or on tracts of jungle and hill land 
freshly cleared. The modum crop, is usually succeeded by the gin- 
gely oil-seed crop, which is sown in August or September, and gathered 
in December or January. Grram, raggi and other such dry grain 
crops are raised on the same lands, the periods required by each being 
various, but all are dependant upon the rains only. 

The cattle and sheep of Malabar are of a very inferior description. 
For agricultural purposes buffaloes and bullocks imported fi'om the 
eastern countries are greatly used. The cattle of the country are di- 
minutive in size, and have not the hump common to Indian cattle ; 
they are however very active and wild. All good descriptions of 
sheep are imported from Coimbatore and Mysore. 

The year may be divided into three seasons. The hot season is from 
February to May, during which the thermometer ranges from 80® to 

In tlie districts on the eastern coast, the term Poonjah sigiiifLOS the diy or iiniiTigated 
l^ds and crops, as distingidslied fi-uin thc'iiTigatcd ; iu Malal>ur it is used as above to de- 
signate a particular species orrice crops, 

a 2 
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95® in tlie Louse. In April tLe Leat is someTrLat abated by sLo^^ers 
which generally fall in that month. In June the regular monsoon 
commences, and continues till the middle of September. Eain falls 
with scarcely any intermission for several days, and is then followed 
by a few days of fair weather ; the direction of the wind being from 
the west and south-west. Considerable quantities of rain fall in Oc- 
tober and part of November, but generally in heavy showers accom- 
panied with much thunder and lightning. The rainy season may thus 
be said to continue, till the land winds from the east set in, which 
they usually do about the middle of November. The cold season con- 
tinues till February ; a cold wind from the east blowing during the 
night, and changing a little before noon to a strong sea-breeze. The 
average fall of rain may be stated as 120 inches in the year. During 
the rainy season the thermometer varies very slightly, and when kept 
in a cool situation, averages from 70® to 80®. During the prevalence 
of the land wind in December and January, it is sometimes as low as 
65® in the morning. Heavy fogs frequently occur in the interior, 
and the ghauts are enveloped by them from May till nearly the end 
of the year. 

The population of Malabar is progressively increasing. In 1802, 
(the first year in which a census appears to have been taken after the 
province came into the possession of the British Government,) it 
amounted to 465,594. In 1808 it had increased to 707,556, In 1823 
to 927,705. In 1827 to 1,003,463. In 1830 to 1,109,929. In 1836 
to 1,140,916, and in 1861 to 1,514,909.* 

The population is divided into numerous castes. The two principal 
classes are Hindoos and Mussulmans. But the Nazaranies, a sect of 
Christians, and the Eoman Catholics are also a considerable body. 
Among the Hindoos the Brahmins are represented by the Namburidries, 
Putters, and Embrantries. The first named are the peculiar Brah- 
mins of Malabar. Their name is derived from Na-buthiri. 

They are thus called because they are supposed to have left their 
own country, and been placed in Malabar by Parusa Eama. They 
owe their name chiefly to their having materially deviated from some 
general Brahminical customs. They considered themselves superior 
to Patters, and indeed to other Brahmins also. The elder member 
of the family it is generally thought should alone marry, but the 

♦ It must l>e stated however that the apparent increase here shown is not hy any means 
a3I ; as the early censuses were tahen with very little care, and were certainly very 
greatly helow the truth, 
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younger brothers are not forbidden to do so, though it involves the 
necessity of their living separately and this has led to its being usual 
for them to form connexions with women of the !N^air caste, who con- 
sider it a great honor to receive their embraces. A younger brother 
may also marry on the decease of his elder brother. The Numbudries 
are in all cases permitted to many as many as seven wives, though 
the first wife is considered the superior. Many of them accordingly 
marry two and some three wives — ^their wives, as long as they do not 
disagree, live together in the same house. The females never appear 
in public, and do not show themselves to men of low castes. Neither 
of the sexes is restricted as to the age within which marriage is allow- 
ed, as is usual among Brahmins generally. But the marriage of a 
female after the ago of puberty, involves the payment of a consider- 
able dowiy to the husband. Instances of unchastity occur in both un- 
married and married females of this caste, and are no doubt due in 
part to the custom tending to check marriages of the jimior male 
members ; the unfortunate women on discovery are ejected from caste, 
when they are taken by any of the lower castes, who receive them as 
concubines. In appearance and dress the Numbudries resemble the 
Nairs and other Hindoos of Malabar. Many of them are however of a 
very fair complexion. The top knot or kudama is worn by all Hin- 
doos of Malabar, from the Numbudry down to the Tier, on the top of 
the head somewhat forwards, instead of hanging down from the back 
of the head, as is usual among Hindoos of the east countries. The face 
is also entirely shaven, not even the moustache being allowed. 

The succession to property among Numbudries is in the direct line 
through sons. In Pagnur in Cawaye there are a few families among 
whom succession is said to be through the female line to nephews. 
The practice among them having been especially commanded to them 
by Parusa Eama. 

The Putters (a corruption of Bhettan excellent’^ a term of respect) 
are foreigners, who have settled in Malabar. They wear the kudama 
at the back of the head, and in customs, dress, &c., resemble the Brah- 
mins of the east country. The only exception are the Chola Putters, 
who wear the kudama in the Malabar manner, having, it is said, been 
compelled to do so to prevent their returning again to their countiy, 
whither they had fled after haying been forcibly brought to Malabar. 
The Putters are found near towns and particularly in Palghaut. They 
speak Tamil or Telugoo, though they generally understand Malayaliim. 



The Embraiilries ave also foreigners, tliough many are settled now 
in the north, the Oherical Eaja, it is said having introduced them into 
the country some six centuries ago. jiJucli as have become naturalized 
in lualahar have adopted the customs, dress and appearance of the 
I^umhudiies. They were originally from the Tulu country, (in Canara,) 
many are found in the south, chiefl^^ engagod as officiating priests in 
temples. They do not settle there permanently, but return after a few 
years. Canarese Brahmins also arc found in Kalabar similarly occupied. 

The Eliadas and Mussids hold the next place among the Hindoos. 
They wear the poo-nool or sacred string and will he generally called 
an inferior class of Brahmins, some of them even officiate as priests. 
In the customs of marriage and the succession to property, they re- 
semble the Jfiimbudries, but intermarriages are not permitted, nor can 
a Numbudry partake of food with them. In distributions of gifts to 
Brahmins also, they are never included. They might be supposed to 
be of tlie Kshatriga caste, but that they are not permitted to bear 
arms. In that caste are to be reckoned the Nambitadaries who are 
met with towards Cochin. The Rajah of Cochin is of this caste. The 
Kambies and hlambadies form a small class and wear the sacred string. 
They are reckoned an inferior class of Brahmins, but their claim to 
this seems doubtful, and is not always allowed, generally the Eshatri- 
ga and Vaisya castes will be considered as without representatives 
among the Hindoos of Malabar. 

The next division is that of the Subia (Nairs) caste, to whom the 
general name of Nairs is applied, but this includes numerous classes 
some of whom reckon themselves superior to Hairs properly so called. 
Such are- the castes termed the Samanthaa, and- known by various 
names, as Hambishans (a few families among whom claim a superiority 
and wear the string.) Warriars, Pisarodies, Hedungadies, Eradies and 
Velodies. Though their domestic institutions and laws of succession 
are exactly similar to those of the Hairs, they cannot partake of food 
or water touched by Hairs, nor are the females permitted inter- 
course with men of that class, some of the above classes have also the 
privilege of assisting in certain ceremonies in temples, the names of 
others are of local import only. To these classes belong the various 
Rajas in Malabar as the Zamorin (correctly Tamudri or Samudri, pro- 
bably signifying Sea King'") Cherikal and Yaluvanaad Rajas, in- 
ferior chieftains styled Tirumalpads, &c., are also of this origin. 

Again the Hairs themselves are subdivided into numerous classes ; 
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procfubly some twenty sucli divisions iniglit be reckoned up. Tbe most 
nuiiioroiis are Xairs, (strictly so called) Panikers, Nambeirs, Kurapus 
and ilenons. Even some of tbesc names bave subdivisions of tbeir 
own. There is considered to bo a material difference between these 
classes. Some oi them may partake of food together, but in no case 
is a man of inferior class permitted to have intercourse with a female 
of a superior one. The peculiar name of a man’s class is always affix- 
ed to his name as Chanchu Yclodi, Chatu Paniker Kama ‘Nair, &c. 

^Imong all these various classes of Sudras marriage is unknown. 
The women are permitted to form connexions according to their own 
choice and pleasure for a longer or shorter duration with men of their 
own or other higher castes. It is however incorrect to suppose that 
the}^ are permitted a plurality^ of husbands at tbe same time. A 
woman may have bul: one Bhartava or husband, though she is certain- 
13" at perfect libcrt}" to dismiss him and receive another. some it 
has too been incorrecti}" stated, that the brothers of the Bhartava are 
also admitted to equal privileges with himself. Though repeated 
cliange of the Bhartava is permitted, it is regarded as a disgrace to 
tbe woman, and as indicative of a licentious disposition, that this 
should occur frequently and without sufficient reasons. Instances are 
by no means iinfrcquent of a fidelity through life worthy of the most 
perfect institutions. It must however be admitted that all the practices 
among Xairs regarding women are sufficiently revolting, and with 
their customs and their costume alike opposed to every idea of modest}", 
it would bo too much to expect from this caste of females aught but 
virtue of a feeble growth. 

As a rule the women constantly reside in the family house, though 
there are frequent instances of the Bhaiy a or wife living permanently 
in the house of her Bhartava. The male members of tbe family also 
live in the family house, visiting the houses of their wives at pleasure. 

Consequent upon these customs a man’s sister’s son as his nearest 
known relative is his heir. The succession to propert}’’ is thus entirely 
through the female line, and where there have been several sisters, 
and the family is an toidivided one, complicated questions may" arise. 
The senior female member is regarded as the head of the family and 
often influences family affairs, but the management is generally in 
the hands of the men, and the senior member transacts all business. 
In cases of incapacity or profligacy on his part, the family will de- 
volve these duties upon a junior member, The assent of the family, 
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or at least of the nest senior member, is requisite to give validity to 
certain deeds. Distinction is also had between family and self-acquir- 
ed property, and a member of a family is at liberty during his life to 
alienate property of the latter description, or to give it away, (as is 
sometimes done) to his own children. The order of the male members 
of a family is dependant upon that of their birth, and the son 
of a younger sister is thus the Karnavan or superior in the family 
to his cousins, the children of his mother's elder sister, whose births 
are subsequent to his own. Every junior is called his Anandravan. 
A man's sister's son and a woman's own son as their respective nearest 
blood relatives perform (if their age permits) the funeral ceremonies 
on their decease, and observe the diksha, or the ceremony of remain- 
ing for one year without shaving or cutting the hair in token of 
momming. 

Similar principles govern the succession among the various Eajas 
of Malabar. There are generally five (though sometimes fewer) sta- 
nums or dignities," the juniors succeeding in regular order to a 
higher stanum, the new Eaja being elected to the lowest stanum. 
There are two or more palaces where the ladies of the family reside, 
and it is in right of his seniority that the successor to the vacant Ea- 
jaship is elected. Originally no doubt, all the females resided in one 
palace, hut convenience and other causes have led to other palaces being 
established. These ladies have the same liberty as other iPfair females 
in the selection and retention of their consorts, but in practice they 
are generally IsTumbudries or other men of high caste. To each palace 
of the Tamburaties or ladies, and to every stanum or post of Eaja 
are attached separate property and estates, and distinction is strictly 
observed between the private and stanum property of a Eaja. Many 
Eajas receive pensions from Government, hut payment is in almost 
all instances made to the senior Eaja, and the distribution to his ju- 
niors left to his discretion. 

There are also among the Nairs, chieftainshij)s and family dignities, 
the succession to which is guided by the same principles. 

The principal Eajas of Malabar are the Zamorin, the Cherioal, and 
the Yaliivanaad Eajas. Neither they nor their respective junior 
Eajas possess any authority, though the influence they derive from 
their property and rank is considerable. 

The Nairs constitute the principal body of the Hindoos in Malabar, 
and possess and cultivate the larger portion of the land. They never 
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reside in any town or bazaar, nor is it allowed to tliem to partake of 
food in sucli places. The females also avoid as far as j>ossible snob, 
public places. To appear in any regular public office or Court is also 
regarded as a groat disgrace by the women, though if the Court be 
adjourned to the porch of some temple or fair’s house the objection 
is removed. 

The houses of In airs and Hindoos of caste are always erected in 
separate gardens, many of them surrounded by a high bank or wall. 
They are generally substantial and good, but even the residences of 
Eajas display no attempt at ornament, but are plain and unpretend- 
ing buildings. In personal appearance the Hairs are of a fair com- 
plexion for Asiatics, light brown being the prevailing color. The 
form of the head is oval, and the features generally very regular and 
of the Grecian type. They are, however, usually slight limbed, and de- 
ficient in muscular development. The women are usually below the 
medium stature, and their features are more to be j)raised than their 
figures, which are generally wanting in grace from the squareness of 
their shoulders. In them personal habits the Hairs are very clean, 
being in the habit of constantly bathing and changing their dress. 
The women wear their hair in a singadar fashion drawn up in a large 
knot on one side or on the top of the head. Their most remarkable 
ornament is a large circular piece of wood, sometimes plated with 
gold, of about two inches or more in diameter, which is worn in the 
lobe of the ear. TiThen removed, the pendant and divided lobe is 
more singular than pleasing to the eye. The dress of the Hindoos of 
Malabar is extremely scanty. The women clothe themselves in a 
single cloth, often of slight texture, reaching from the waist to the 
calf of the leg. Abroad they wear over the shoulders or cover their 
bosoms with another similar cloth, but in the house they generally 
put this aside. They deem it no shame to expose to the gaze of men, 
the whole of their persons as low as the naval. The poor women, 
particularly of castes inferior to the Sudras, appear publicly with 
only a scanty waistcloth, though happily the texture is sufficiently 
coaise. The men wear a white cloth in like fashion simply wrapped 
round the person, its length and fineness varying with the wealth and 
caste of the wearers. Another cloth is thrown over the shoulders, 
and in cold weather a short jacket is also worn. Among Hairs few 

but officials ever wear an angarika or a turban, the latter is of a rather 
peculiar shape. 
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Tlie claaractcr of tlie ISTairs is not wanting in the worst vices of 
Hindoos, though possibly they possess less seiwility and more indepen- 
dence than are usually met with ; but they are essentially avaricious, 
mean, crafty, and false. They are generally possessed of much intel- 
ligence and quickness, but their manners would strike the stranger 
as unpleasing and boorish. ISTot being forbidden by their caste cus- 
toms to indulge in intoxicating liquors, many of the Nairs are habi- 
tual drunkards. 

There are festivals peculiar to the Hindoos of Malabar, who keep 
them without much ostentation or expense. They seldom regard the 
festivals most esteemed in the eastern countries ; and are never guilty 
of wasting in a few nights upon dancing ghls and fireworks, the 
hard-earned savings of years. 

MojjlaB , — The Moplas, or rather Mapillas, to follow strictly the or- 
thography of the Native word, are supposed to be the descendants of 
some Arabs who were stranded on the coast some centuries hack, and 
formed connexions with women of the country, from whom the pre- 
sent race has sprung. Such is the generally received opinion among 
Europeans, the Native tradition is moi*e precise. 

The meaning of the name is disputed, though generally interpreted 
as Mother son,’^ and derived from either Ma,” (Hindoostani), or 
amma, (Tamil and Malayalum), Mother^^ and Pilla, (Tamil), Son’^ 
or rather Child/^ This is not satisfactory, as far as the rules of 
Etymology are concerned, and there appears besides no reason for 
such a designation being applied to Moplas. 

The word also means a bridegroom or son-in-law, or rather is the 
title of respect applied to the bridegroom on the day of the marriage. 
The Syrian Christians are also called Mapillas, and it is becoming to 
address them with this title. They are distinguished by either the 
general affix of Nazarani, or some other affix denoting one of their 
various sects. The Mussulmans are called ‘‘Joiiilcan Mapilles,’' or 
often briefly Joiiikan.’^ The Syrian Christians were in former times 
a powerful and respected community, and the title may (as they assert) 
have belonged to them originally, the Arabic settlers borrowing it 
from them. The word Jouikan is probably the same as Chouikan or 
Jouikan, the name of a sect of Mussulmans speaking Tamil, and settled 
about Monapad in the Tanjore district. They are said to wear the 
cloth and the topee or cap in the same way as the Moplas of Malabar. 
The Native tradition is that thirteen Arabs landed in the Malaya- 
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lum year 19 (corresponding to A. D* 843-4) at Chaligat, on the 
southern bank of the mouth of the Be 3 rpoor river. To the present day 
in a formal deed, especially by a Hindoo to a Mopla, it is usual to de- 
signate him (whatever may be his real place of residence) as such an 
one of Chaligat, Tiruvangady, &c. Tiruvangady is a Mopla town ten 
miles distant ; sometimes Parprangady a Mopla town still nearer is 
mentioned. They are said to have come to Malabar at the instigation 
of Cheram Perumal, a Hindoo Eaja of Malabar, who had gone to 
Arabia and became a Mussulman ; they were received with great favor 
by the Zamorin, who assigned them the above place for their abode, 
and gave up to them the families of the former residents not excepting 
even Brahmins. Others relate that on their representing to the Za- 
morin their want of wives, they were directed to seize on the first 
women they met, and thus supplied themselves. Immemorial custom 
still assigns to the Moj)las a certain share in the ceremonies at the 
installation of the Zamorin, 

The Moplas are Mohammedans of the Sunnee branch, but of the 
sect of the Shafeites, and so far distinct from the other Mussulmans of 
Madras, who are called Patanies in Malabar. These latter are of the 
sect of Hanafa. The difference between the sects is not material, con- 
sisting more in the forms of prayer employed and outward ceremonies, 
rather than in doctrine. In Malabar the Patanies are a very fimaJ l 
body, but where they are collected in sufficient numbers, they always 
have a separate mos(jue for their own use, which the Moplas do not 
frequent. Buchanan considers the Moplas identical with the Lubbays 
of Madras, and they so far resemble them in being of the same sect 
Shafeites. In the Palghaut talook are found the Bawtaus, who are 
the same as the Lubbays. As the sect of Sha fe4 prevails chiefly in 
Arabia, it is probable that both people have sprung from emigrants 
from Arabia settling on the Coromandel and Malabar coasts for the 
purpose of trade, and ultimately adopting the languages of the people 
among whom they settled. The Patanies being the descendants of 
the invaders of India from Persia and the north, where the Hanafaites 
are most numerous. 

The Moplas are generally strict in the observance of the forms of 
their religion, but the majority of them are extremely ignorant of its 
principles and doctrines. Their belief is chiefly derived from the im- 
perfect instructions of their priests, from traditions and songs in honor 
of the heroes of Islam. They observe with great exactness the fast 
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of tlie Raiazaii or IsTauba^ as it is called by them, but they do not 
celebrate the festival of the Mohorum. Feasts are occasionally held 
in memory of local chiefs or events of local interest. On religious 
points they are extremely bigoted and sensitive, and many of them 
have inherited a thoroughly Arabian contempt for, and antipathy to, 
infidels. Their hereditary contests with, and jealousy of, the Nairs, 
have led them especially to direct their religious hatred against them. 
This jealousy excited by a spirit of the most truculent fanaticism, 
which has of late years sprung up, has led to several outrages, in 
which parties of Moplas have thrown away their lives under the per- 
suasion that they become Shahids or Martyrs, by dying with arms 
in their hands, in contest with Kafirs or Infidels. They regard with 
peculiar reverence their local priests, whom they style Tangals (in the 
north of Malabar, this title is also applied to Brahmins of a certain 
sect.) In some instances this respect has bordered on idolatry. The 
Tangal has been supposed to have direct intercourse with the Deity. 
His words have been regarded as prophetic, and the oath by his 
foot*^ becomes an ordinary form of adjuration. 

The Mopla mosques are very peculiar in form : they often consist of 
several stories, one or more of the upper stories being usually built of 
timber, the sides sloping inwards at the bottom. The roof is always 
pent and tiled ; there is a gable end at one extremity, the timber on 
this end being often elaborately carved. With a few exceptions in the 
large towns, the mosques are generally erected at a very slight expense 
and are by no means imposing in appearance. 

In their social customs and laws of property the Moplas profess to 
be guided by the rules of their faith. Marriage among them is however 
only in the Nikah form ; Shadi, the form of marriage in use among 
Patans is not known among Moplas. Divorces are consequently fre- 
quent, particularly among the lower classes. Comparatively few avail 
themselves of the permission of the prophet to retain more than one 
wife. 

Property is inherited and divided in accordance with the usual Ma- 
homedan rules. Among the Moplas in the north, the succession to 
property is through the female line, as among the Nairs in Malabar 
generally. But this rule prevails among a small number only of the 
Moplas, chiefly residing to the north of the Kotta river, which flows 
into the sea about eight miles north of Calicut. The origin of the rule 
is doubtful, though probably to be ascribed to the same feeling as led 
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to its prevalence among the Tiers of the same part of the country*. 
The Moplas of Malabar were generally under the dominion of the 
various Hindoo Rajas. In the time of Hyder Ali and Tippoo they 
wore employed in positions of authority, though on some of them re- 
belling against the Mysore rule Tippoo carried off large bodies of them, 
and compelled them to reside in Mysore. The Beebee of Cannanore 
was regarded as a sovereign in the country about that place. The 
senior female member of the family, though they are Moplas, is con- 
sidered as the head of the house and bears the title of Beebee. For- 
merly they were dependant upon the Hindoo Eaja of Oherical. During 
the Mysore supremacy the family naturally acquired increased import- 
ance. Native tradition relates that in olden time a party of Mopla 
merchants, surprised as they were bathing, a number of Nair females 
who hastily snatched up their dresses and retired, but in the confusion 
the cloth of one young woman was carried off by another of the party 
and she was consequently unable to quit the water. Another Mopla 
shortly after passing by saw her distress and gave her a cloth. Among 
the Nairs to give a dress to a woman’^ is an expression meaning to 
be her husband, this act therefore rendered the marriage of the young 
woman, to the Mopla necessary. The Kair girl being the only mem- 
ber of a rich house, the Oherical Raja gave up a tract of country to 
the couple, and directed that the title should be borne by females only. 
The Laccadive Islands belonged to the Beebee of Cannanore, and she 
still exercises authority in three of them. 

The largest bodies of Moplas are located in the towns on the sea 
coast, and generally become fewer on advancing into the interior. 
The three talooks of Ernaad, Shemaad, and Taluvanaad, are an ex- 
ception ; there a large per- centage of the population consists of Moplas, 
and 'they there possess two-thirds of the property and trade of the 
country. In the interior, where the prospect of trade leads them to 
do so, they congregate in towns and small bazaars, but where agricul- 
ture is their chief occupation, each family resides in a detached en- 
closure or garden near their cultivation ; but they have not, like the 
Nairs, any objection to a residence in a town. 

In character the Moplas are an energetic, enterprising, and inde- 
pendent rac^. On the coast they are the most industrious and success- 
ful traders, and though impatient of restraint or oppressions, are a 
peaceable and well conducted class. In the interior they display the 
same superior spirit of adventure as agriculturists, traders, gold- 
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washers, and sportsmen, but they have also been noted in former 
times for rebellion against both the Mysore and British powers, while 
in modern days outrages against Kfe and property, and open and 
daring smuggling, have been mostly committed by this class of men. 
Treachery must also be accounted the chief blemish in their charac- 
ter as a people. 

In personal appearance they are a fine athletic race, though by 
no means generally so good looking as their fellow countrymen, the 
ISTairs and Hindoos of good caste. Those of good and old families 
have a remarkedly Arabic cast of feature. The peculiar height of 
the cranium observable in many instances, would probably strike the 
Ethnologist. 

Among the poorer classes of Moplas, the men merely wear a coarse 
cloth passed once or twice round the body, and on the head many 
wear a small linen skull cap. In the interior men of property dress 
merely in a waist cloth, often colored and of mixed cotton and silk. 
On the back of the head a Madras rumal is lightly twisted, and an 
upper cloth, generally white and of fine texture, is thrown over the 
shoulder. On the coast and in the towns all above the laboring 
classes, wear a short white jacket, (angarika), reaching half way 
down the thigh. The sleeves are generally tight and reach to the el- 
bow, though sometimes of the usual length, beneath many wear a 
kameesh or loose shirt of the usual Mussulman form. In cold weather 
also many wear a short jacket of cloth or padded silk, similar to that 
worn in Cairo and Egypt. On the coast almost all wear a stiff .cap 
four to six inches in diameter, and four or five inches high, stuck on 
to the back of the head, round it a rumal or turban is often twisted. 
The cap is made of twisted silk thread, and the finest sorts are brought 
from the Laccadive Islands. Sometimes this singular head dress is 
made of pasteboard colored, and is several inches high. The dress 
of the females is much more modest than that of the Hindoo women. 
The poorer classes wear a cloth reaching from the waist to the ankles, 
it is generally of a dark blue color, a loose jacket of thick white cloth 
with long sleeves, the seams often edged with red, reaches a few 
inches below the hips, and a smaller cloth is thrown over the head, 
and falls upon the shoulders. Among the higher classes the dress is 
much the same, the only difference being in the materials and colors. 
- The upper cloth worn abroad is generally with them so large as effec- 
tually to conceal the figure, and is used as a veil. The men shave the 



entire head, but wear the beard and a small moustache kept well trim- 
med. The women do not part their hair, but merely draw it back from 
the forehead, and twist it into a knot at the back of the head. Coral 
and bead necklaces are worn by the poor females, and earrings of 
coiled silver wire are inserted into the upper part of the ear. People 
of property of course indulge in a variety of jewels and ornaments. 
In their personal habits, the Moplas of the lower classes are extremely 
dirty and slovenly. 

Both men and women often wear on a cord round the waist, two 
or more talismans of a cylindrical shape made of silver or brass, in 
which they keep scraps of paper with passages from the Koran as 
charms. Often a few gold fanams or other small coins are kept in 
the same receptacle. 

Though the Moplas were probably sprung from Arabic settlers on 
the coast, the caste has received numerous additions, and especially of 
late years through the fame of one or two of their Tangals or high 
priests, by proselytes from among the Hindoos. These have been 
from all castes, Brahmins not forming an exception. Prom among 
the higher grades the converts have naturally been few. Some strong 
motive, not seldom that of love, has induced the change of religion. 
But those, whom their fellow countrymen are used to regard as pol- 
luting and inferior beings, have naturally in greater numbers sought 
protection, and perhaps their natural freedom, from a religion that 
owns no respect of persons. 

Nuzayanies . — This interesting sect of Christians is found in small 
numbers only in the southern extremity of Malabar ; the larger body 
of them reside in the territories of the Cochin and Travancore Rajas. 
Their origin and history have been matters of much doubt. They are 
often termed Hestorians, though it seems that they themselves disallow 
the correctness of the title. They ascribed their origin to the preach- 
ing of St. Thomas, and until the arrival of the Portuguese they were 
an united Church, holding a simple faith, and* viewing with abhor- 
rence many of the doctrines and practices of the Church of Rome. 
It has been stated that as early as the ninth century, they were in 
high favor with the Raja of Travancore. Eventually they became 
independent, and elected a sovereign of their own ; and though sub- 
sequently they had to acknowledge the supremacy of the Cochin 
Raja, they still preserved many of their most substantial privileges. 
Prom the Portuguese they suffered the most bitter persecution with 
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the object of attaching them to the Roman Church. Though the fall 
of that people delivered them from this heavy oppression, they were 
left with a divided Church, and those who still styled themselves Sy- 
rian Christians, had become imbued with doctrines received from their 
persecutors. At the present day the Syrian and Roman Catholic ser- 
vices are performed at times, in the same Church, and it is even said 
that the congregation listen with apparent indifference to either. The 
Syrian division of the Church now receives a Superior from the Pa- 
triarch of Antioch, though previously to the Portuguese persecution 
they were governed by a succession of bishops, who received both their 
ordination and mission from the Nestorian Patriarch of Mosul. 

Their sacred scriptures and liturgies are in the Syrian language ; 
but it is to be feared that both priests and people have suffered much 
from want of education, and a long course of national depression. 
There are few schools among them. There is no preaching in their 
Churches. Their Catinara or priests are as ignorant as the people in 
general, and many of them afford but a bad example in their life and 
conduct. There is as much superstition among them as among the 
Hindoos. There are images in many of their Churches, and the autho- 
rity of their bishops is scarcely regarded by the Catinars. It seems as if 
this ancient Church were sinking into utter ruin, for all that constitutes 
a Christian Church is well nigh lost, and little is left but the name. 

In the province of Malabar these people are but few in number, 
and not of importance for their wealth. They are a peaceable and 
unassuming class, engaged in agriculture and trade. The dress and 
appearance of the men are not peculiar, except that they shave the 
whole of the head, and do not wear even the moustache or the beard. 
The women wear a loose jacket similar to that worn by Mopla females 
whom they generally resemble in their dress. 

Among the Hindoos the next important caste is that of the Tiers. 
They are not considered to be even Sudras, and consequently are not 
allowed to approach within sixteen feet of superior Hindoos, to whom 
a nearer approach causes defilement, and renders a change of dress and 
bathing necessary. In the north of Malabar they may approach within 
five feet, and generally actual contact only is considered there to cause 
pollution. The proper occupation of this caste is toddy drawing and 
the manufacture and sale of liquor. Many are however now employed 
in the public service or occupy themselves with agriculture and trade. 
The private servants of Europeans and Eurasians are also mostly of 
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this caste. The customs of Tiers in the northern and southern portions 
of the province materially differ — ^in the latter they are generally call- 
ed Iriivers, and as among the Artisan castes, the wife married by one 
brother is equally regarded as the wife of all his other brothers. In 
the north this practice does not prevail, the custom regarding mar- 
riage being the natural and usual one. Divorce is permitted for suffi- 
cient reasons but is not common, and upon the death of either, the 
widower or widow may marry again. The law of inheritance is also 
for the most part the ordinary one, though among the Tiers to the 
north of the Kotta river, by law, property descends through the female 
line as among Nairs. The same rule prevails among Moplas also in 
that part of the country, a singular fact as both castes alike observe 
the practice of marriage. The object is said to have been to preserve 
the property in the ancient family, and prevent it§ being lost by divi- 
sion among sons ; as also to protect the females of the family from 
want and dependence. The father may however during bis life make 
presents of his owH property to his offspring, and as might be natu- 
rally expected, this practice has been largely adopted. The Tiers (par- 
ticularly in the north) are generahy a good looking race, much resem- 
bling the Nairs in appearance. The dress of both sexes is similar to 
that of the Ifairs. 

The castes of Artisans and others, to whom special occupations are 
assigned, are numerous, but nqt of sufficient importance to deserve 
particular mention. They are most of them reckoned of superior caste 
to Tiers, their habits and customs are various ; the most remarkable is 
the system of polyandry which prevails amongst most of them. The 
wife of one brother being, as among the Iruvers, equally the consort 
of the other brothers. Some of these castes follow the example of the 
Nairs in their social customs and laws of inheritance. Others again 
practice marriage as among the Tiers, while in some classes it will be 
foimd that the customs observed in the north and south portions of 
the province are different. Dew men of any wealth will be found 
among these classes, and some are little raised above the Chermars or 
slaves of the soil. The Muckwers or fishermen are perhaps the most 
numerous among these, classes. 

Amid the extensive forests, and in the numerous mountain ranges 
of Malabar, are found various castes of jungle and hill men. Some 
are called hill JSTairs and Panikers, but their approach within twenty- 
four feet, causes pollution to Hindoos of caste. They subsist by rough- 
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ly clearing the jungle and raising crops of coarse rice and other grains 
during the monsoon, their only instrument is a kind of adze, -with 
which they also turn up the ground, the ashes of the burnt timber 
plentifully spread about assisting their rude efforts ; they generally 
desert the land after a single season. They are also employed in col- 
lecting cardamums, bees’-wax, gums, and such like forest produce. 
They are said to marry and have a reputation for fidelity and truth- 
fulness. They dread leaving their jungles and hill sides, and are ut- 
terly ignorant of everything beyond them. Their degradation and 
hardships have made them diminutive in stature. 

In Wynaad is found a class called the Kurchayers, who are noted 
for their skill in the use of the bow, and for their dexterity in destroy- 
ing wild animals. They are somewhat less rude than the generality 
of jungle men. ♦ 

The agnestio slaves of Malabar are generally called Chermars, the 
name of the most numerous class among them, but there are various 
tribd^, who are as punctilious as to the shades of difference in degra- 
dation between them, as are their more fortunate masters the ITairs. 
They are probably, as it is supposed, the descendants of the aborigines 
conquered by the Chola kings, but who preferred slavery to starviag 
freedom in the jungles. The Native tradition assigns their creation 
to Parusa Kama, who gave them to the Brahmins to till the soil of 
the country he had created for thepa. Their name Cher-makal or 
Ohermar is said to signify the sons of the soil,^’ or as some say Ohe- 
ri-makal or little children” as Parusa Rama is said to have directed 
their being cared for and treated as such. The master had full power 
over his slaves ; he could sell, mortgage or rent them : he could also 
inflict any punishment even to that of death. But it is generally sup- 
posed that the slaves could not be sold away from the estate on which 
they were settled, nor was the separation of members of the same 
family permitted. The slave was entitled to pajnnent only on the 
days he actually worked, but on annual festivals he received a present 
from his master. 

At the present they are, as regards offences, on an equal footing 
with other castes. But they are stiU bought and sold by both Hin- 
doos and Moplas, though no civil suit is permitted to lie on account 
of such transactions. When well treated and regularly paid, as they 
generally are, they are very unwilling to leave their masters and shift 
for themselves. 
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In stature they are very diminutive and of a very black complexion 
with not uiifrequently woolly liau\ Both, men and -women wear merely 
a short cloth round the loins — the women also trick themselves out in 
necklaces of beads, cowries, and an abxmdance of brass ornaments. 
They are of course sunk in ignorance ; near the coast they have learnt 
something from their contact with others, and from some attempts 
made to educate them ; in the interior they are more simple and rude. 
Their chief jileasure is intoxication, to which they are aU addicted. 
The superior Hindoos regard them with utter scorn and abhorrence, 
more in the light of cattle than human creatures ; but many of thorn 
have sought and found refuge in the equality of Mohamedanism. 

The distance within which they cannot approach Sudras without 
polluting them varies from 32 to 64 feet~the most impime class being 
Parayers. These rules exist as regards Sudras and Tiers only, as 
iloplas have of course no such prejudices, and slaves may enter Mopla 
houses without pollution. Till of late years the Hindoos succeeded in 
preventing them from frequenting bazaars and public roads, on which 
they might be liable to encounter them. 

Nagadm . — These poor creatures present perhaps the lowest type of 
humanity. They have neither occupation nor property ; they do not 
till the soil ; they have no weapons with which to hunt and destroy 
wild animals. They live a life of the utmost want and misery subsist- 
ing upon offal and -wild roots, and what else the charity of others may 
bestow. They do not, like the hiU men, live away from the sight of 
others, but are to be seen in the open country howling and yelling 
from a distance after passers by, running after them till something is 
thrown down in charity, which they will come and pick up after the 
traveller has passed on. They are not allowed to approach within 96 
feet of Hindoos, but so degraded are they, that they generally observe 
a much greater distance from all other human beings. They enter no 
town or bazaar, but deposit their money on some stone at a distance, 
and trust to the honesty of the bazaarman to give what goods, and 
what quantity of them he thinks fit in return. 

They marry and have been praised for their fidehty, truthfulness 
and honesty, to which they have in reality but little claim. Poly- 
gamy and adultery are sins common among them. They also steal, 
and are in fact in every respect just as bad as any other caste. 

They are beggars by birth and trade, and will on no account ac- 
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custom themselves to a life of regularity and industry. Many of 
them have however during the last two years become Moplas. 

Fortunately for them the Hindoos have a superstitious belief in 
the efficacy of charity shown to them, and in the pow'er of the charms 
which they practise. They are accordingly, fed by them on various 
occasions, as birth-days and other times of rejoicings. Especially this 
practice is observed when any member of a family is sick, and sup- 
posed to be dying. 

The ITagadies are alleged to be the descendants of outcast Brah- 
mins, excommunicated for some great offence. The names of the pre- 
sent race are the same as those borne by Brahmins ; but their appear- 
ance does not support this traditionary origin. In complexion they 
are invariably of the deepest black, their hair is seldom straight, but 
generally very thick and curly, their features are brutish, and their 
forms diminutive. In their habits they nearly approach the condi- 
tion of wild animals. A woman, when her hour of travail is ap- 
proaching, retires entirely by herself to the shade of some tree, and 
is there delivered, returning after a few hours to her usual place of 
abode. 

The Malayalum language is confined to the province of Malabar, 
and the territories of the Cochin and Travancore Eajas. It is thus 
peculiar to the long narrow tract of the country shut in by the west- 
ern ghauts. Though a kindred language to Tamil, with which it has 
many words in common, it too materially differs from it to admit of 
its being called a dialect. It has an alphabet and inflections peculiar 
to itself. In its syntax it possesses the feature peculiar to the other 
three languages of Madras, Telugoo, Canarese, and Tandl, namely, 
the entire inversion of a sentence from the English method, and the 
connecting together several sentences by past verbal participles or 
verbal nouns, with a single final verb at the close. Like these lan- 
guages also, it has derived a large proportion of its words from the 
Sanscrit. In poetry and studied compositions such words are most 
frequent, hut many terms of pure Sanscrit origin are employed in 
common conversation. Provincialisms and words confined to a small 
circle of country, or to particular castes, wiU also be met with. 

The language is read from left to right, but there are no less than 
three alphabets, the differences in the forms of the letters being con- 
siderable, they are called the Arya, the Kovd, and the Volta alpha- 
bets, Of these, the first is that commonly in use, and the second is 
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employed only in deeds, (thougli by no means inyariably so), by HiU" 
doos ; originally it was used by Rajas, from wbicb circumstances it 
derives its name Kovil or Kol, being an abbreviation of Kovilagum 

a Palace/' Tbe third is in use among Moplas and ISTazaranies. The 
Moplas also more commonly use the Arya writing, though in their 
accounts and private letters they not unfrequently employ their pecu- 
liar alphabet. Among the Moplas also there are in use many words 
and expressions quite peculiar to them, these constitute a species of 
slang rather than a dialect, and a well educated Mopla will not dis- 
play any peculiarities of expression in his commxmications. 

The language can scarcely be considered as settled in its ortho- 
graphy, as in practice considerable variations will be found in the 
writings of even well educated ]S”ative3. 

But little can be said of the progress of education. Among the 
Hindoos, the children are early taught reading, writing, and accounts 
according to the Native system ; they are instructed from the Rama- 
yava, Mahabhurat, and Keralulpati, and other books ; the last named 
is a history of Malabar according to Hindoo traditions. Most of the 
females, among the higher castes particularly, are able to read and 
write though generally but imperfectly. The system of instructioii 
is very limited, and not at all calculated to improve the mind. The 
teachers form a kind of caste, and exercise their functions within cer- 
tain limits, being supported by fees from their scholar, and the inha- 
bitants within their respective ranges. The Malabar Hindoos have 
further a peculiar aversion to leave their homes, or to reside beyond 
the limits of Malabar ; their peculiar domestic usages, and the pro- 
hibition to females of castes to leave Malabar, increase this aversion 
on the part of the men. They consequently never enlist in the Na- 
tive army. Their ideas are thus limited to Malabar, and regarding 
other countries and even the rest of India, they are extremely few 
and incorrect. Except at large towns where Europeans reside, and in 
some of the public offices, scarcely a man will be met with capable of 
understanding any but his mother tongue. 

Among Moplas, the children, boys and girls together, are taught in 
schools, one of which is generally to be found in each bazaar. In- 
struction in the Koran is considered of primary importance, and the 
education of Moplas is generally inferior, particularly among the 
females, to that of Hindoos. More men of property will be found 
among the Moplas incapable of reading and writing correctly, than 
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iimong the Hindoos. Like them also, Moplas are generally unable to 
speak any other language than Malayalum. A very small proportion 
of miopias are employed in any but the most subordinate public situa- 
tions. Among the Hindoos on the contrary a large number of youths 
qualify themselves in the public offices ; but the inveterate jealousy 
bet^veen Nairs and Moplas, and the ascendancy in this respect acquir- 
ed by the former, have during a long course of years deprived the 
Moplas of any prospect of rising in the public service. The partiality 
thus till quite recently shown to Hindoos, has no doubt left the Moplas 
with little stimulus to improve the education of their children. A few 
schools in which the European system of education is pursued have 
been established by Missionary exertions, but their effect is too limit- 
ed to influence the education of the people. 

The belief in sorcery and the power of incantations prevails to an 
extraordinary extent in Malabar, especially among the Hindoos. The 
Parayers, the lowest class among the slaves, are particularly regarded 
as possessed of the worst powers of witchcraft. They are called Pula- 
Parayers and from their art, Todinwar. There is a low caste of men 
also called Parayers, whose trade is stone cutting, &o.. Some of them 
also arc reputed to possess the same arts. They are supposed to be able 
to destroy the foetus in the womb, and substitute for it other sub- 
stances ; to bring sickness and death upon others ; and so to bewitch 
people as to transport them, despite of physical obstacles, from one 
place to another, and this without their absence being noted by third 
parties. The records of the Criminal Courts attest the power and pre- 
valence of this persuasion among the most intelligent and highest 
classes. Yengeance and fear have occasionally led to horrible reprisals 
for these fancied injuries. The poor slaves are themselves no less per- 
suaded of the reality of their power. Among the higher classes there 
is a small caste called Kaniar Panikars, (somewhat superior to Tiers 
in rank), to whom is assigned the peculiar occupation of Astrology 
and Necromancy. They calculate eclipses, cast horoscopes and fore- 
tell the times and seasons. They have charms for all sorts of pur- 
poses, to facilitate the committal of the worst crimes, to excite love or 
aversion, to discover hidden treasure, or to cure sore eyes, or a sick 
cowl Amateurs from all castes also study and practice the same 
arts. 

There arc three Protestant Churches in Malabar, one at Oannanore, 
one at Palghaut, and the third at Cochin. There are also Boman 
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Cuiliolic Ohurchcs at these and several other places. The Basle Mis- 
sionary Society has .several German clerg}’inen stationed at Cannanore, 
Tellicherry and CaKcut ; there are also out-stations attached to this 
Mission ; at Tellicherry they have a lithographic printing press. 

There are numerous Hindoo temples in Malabar, more or less richly 
endowed with lands, &c. These are generally managed by some Eaja 
or chieftain, or else by a number of Brahmin trustees, who do not fail 
to derive considerable advantage thereby. None of the temples can 
be said to be either remarkable for their architecture or possessed of 
more than a local reputation. The principal temples are the Gurru- 
vagur Devassum in Chowghaut, the Tirruvelli in Wynaad, Tiruna- 
vage in Betatnaad, the Tirruvanga in Tellicherry, the Talliparamba 
in Cawaye and the Talli Devassam at Calicut. 

In Malabar (with the exception of parts of Wynaad) all land is 
strictly private property, even the most inaccessible mountains, and 
the densest jungles have owners. The Government possesses estates, 
which have been escheated for rebellion, or have lapsed from the ex- 
tinction of families, but as regards these. Government is in the same 
position as any other proprietor, and sues and is sued in like manner. 

The species of tenures prevalent are so varied, that a brief and im- 
perfect sketch only can be given. They are founded upon immemorial 
usage, and are essentially of Hindoo origin ; local customs have of 
course introduced slight variations, but the general principle of the 
tenures is the same throughout the province. The proprietor or pos- 
sessor of the fee-simple is styled the Jenmi. He generally leases his 
property to tenants called Kanamkars, who advance him a sum of 
money (called the Kanam) bearing a variable proportion to the value 
of the property, and who pay him an annual rent, after deducting tho 
interest of their lien on the property. A term of years is not stated 
in the deed, but the length of the tenure is dependent upon the cus- 
tom of the country, and is of course affected by the proportion the 
sum advanced bears to the value of the fee-simple, and the circum- 
stances in life of the Jenmi. In some instances the annual payment to 
the J enmi is a mere trifle, in acknowledgment of his seignorage. Gene- 
rally the Jenmi has a right after the lapse of twelve years, (the old 
cycle in Malabar previous to the introduction of the present era) to 
call upon his tenants to renew their deeds. Upon this occasion the 
tenant pays him a fine, being a certain per-centage (varying in almost 
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every instance, but often as mucb as 20 per cent, on tbe amount before 
advanced) and he is further subject to various fees on the execution of 
the new deed. The Jenmi on ejecting a tenant must pay him back 
the amount advanced, and the value of improvements, but the amount 
of fines on renewal are not entered in the deed or generally subject to 
re-payment. Sometimes the Jenmi will, on this occasion, call upon the 
tenant to make a further advance as Kanam money, which the tenant 
(if the value of the property admits of it) will generally be ready to 
do. Evidently the power of the Jenmi to compel such renewals de- 
pends upon his ability to discharge the tenant’s claims, or to find some 
other person to do so, and to take the property on the higher terms he 
demands. Thus property often remains upon these tenures, in the 
undisturbed possession of the same family for generations. 

It has been surmised that the sum thus advanced by the lessee was 
intended as a security to the proprietor for his rent. On the other 
aand, the lessee is thus raised above the condition of a mere tenant at 
wiU. Eenewals may be demanded on other occasions, than the expi- 
ration of a term of years, as on the succession of the heir of the lessee, 
and in the case of the Eajas being Jenmies, on their accession to a 
new Stanam. The tenant has power to transJ^pr his interest to another. 
The ancient custom of the country also secures to the Kanum Ear un- 
disturbed possession for a term of years at a fixed rent, and in many 
instances when the Jenmi or proprietor is at liberty to raise the rent, 
or to demand an increase of the sum advanced, the tenant in possession 
has the right to the offer and refusal of the terms. These securities, 
tending to create an improving class of tenants, have not always been 
suffiioiently recognised by our civil courts. 

Tenures of this nature are also allowed for the reclaiming of waste 
lands ; the tenant holding for a term of years with the right to the 
value of improvements on ejection. 

With most proprietors in the present day, the amount borrowed as 
Kanam depends upon their necessities ; it may be such that the whole 
of the rent is absorbed by the interest of the debt, the proprietor re- 
taining the empty title of Jenmi with the right (though not invaria- 
bly so) of redemption. 

There are of course other and simpler tenures, as where the lessee 
3aDLakes no advance and is a mere tenant at will for one or more years, 
as fixed on between the landlord and tenant. Other tenures are of 
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Ike nature of mortgages, land being pledged as security for the debt 
when the mortgagee may demand possession on the failure of the 
mortgager to pay his interest or as is most usual, possession is granted 
to the mortgagee, who deducts his interest from the rent, he being 
liable to ejectment at any time on pajnnent of his debt. 


Palghautcherry Valley or Division. 

One of the divisions of the Malabar district, of which by its his- 
tory, people, &c., it has always formed a part. 

This well known valley, lying in Latitude 10® 45’, breaches the 
line of western ghauts, otherwise unbroken from the valley of the 
Taptee to Cape Comorin. This extraordinary gap joins, by a com- 
paratively low level, the plains of the south and east side of the pe- 
ninsula, mth the low and habitable country of the west coast. The 
highest point in the centre of the valley does not exceed 400 to 500 
feet above the sea, and the ascent is very gradual. The gap is 25 
miles broad at the narrowest part, nearly abreast of the town of 
Palghaut, and the length between the parallel walls of hills is about 
35 to 40 miles. 

The valley is bounded on the north by the Vadamala range which 
separates it from the IsToyel valley of Coimbatore. This range stretches 
from the Kulladikode hills at the west end, to within seven miles of 
the town of Coimbatore. It is about 30 miles in length ; and the 
highest point, YeUya Earn Mala, rises 6,700 feet above the sea. The 
ridge is steep and the summit is without table land. Links connect 
it with the Eoondahs. 

^ The vaUey is bounded on the south by the Tenmala range, a con- 
tmuation of the Madura hills, Poon^chy and Anamald ranges. It 
includes the Ayamala, VeUattymald, Pottoondymald, &c., and de- 
scends towards the coast into the Plakote and Pattikaud hills. Above 
this southern range lies a highland range of ghauts and forest coun- 
try running southward which terminates in Cape Comorin. 

Although divided into the two talooks of Palghaut and Tenmel- 
poorum, the Palghaut valley must in its geography, history, popula- 
tion, products, character, &c., be treated of as one. The same facts 
and remarks apply throughout. The perimeter of this valley or divi- 
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sion is 235J miles. It contains an area of 695| square miles, fitted 
for diy cultivation, and the rest is occupied by mountain and forest. 

The aspect of the country within the north and south ranges is 
free from considerable heights, undulated and open with occasional 
granite rocks and tracts. It is intersected by valleys which are form- 
ed into paddy fields. The undulations and slopes are gentle, and the 
soil arable. 

The Palghaut valley has belonged to Malabar from time immemo- 
rial. Its Paja was one of those who with the Zamorin, Chcrikal, 
and Cochin Eajas, divided and ruled the country of Malabar from 
early times. The family is said to have originally been Kshatry, but 
an early ceremonial taint has reduced the race below the Nair, (Soo- 
dra), of the country, who will not intermarry, &c., &c., with them. 
The Malayalum descent by the female line prevails among them, and 
the routine of succession to the rank of Raja, is similar to that ex- 
isting in the Zamorin’s family. The oldest man of the Atchens, 
Raja tribe), is first Raja ; the next in age becomes second Raja, 
and so down to the fifth Raja’s rank. To this latter in the event of 
a vacancy occurring among Eajas, (five in number), the eldest 
Atchen rises to the fifth Raja’s rank, and passes through the grada- 
tions, (if he survives), till he becomes in his turn first Raja. 

The aggressions of the Zamorin Raja seem to have pressed the 
prince from early times. Also to the Cochin Raja he was obliged to 
cede four Naads of his territory in the valley, the Ifaal Deshoms of 
Chittoor. In 1764 he (Palghaut Raja) invited Hyder Ally to sup- 
port him against these rivals, an invitation readily accepted ; and thujs 
the Palghaut Raja introduced the Moslem power into Malabar. A 
fort was built and garrisoned at Palghautcherry, the key of south 
Malabar, and tribute paid by the Palghaut Raja ; and gradually the 
whole country was reduced under Mahomedan influence. A land 
assessment, till then unknown in Malabar, was introduced under the 
Mahomedan rule. Severe in its principles the assessment was so mo- 
dified by the ofl&cers who carried it out, that comparatively speaking 
the assessment of Malabar is light and it is especially reasonable in the 
Palghaut valley from circumstances connected with assessment. 

In ITovember 1792 the fort of Palghaut was taken by Colonels Lang 
and Fullerton, but it was restored with other conquests, on the con- 
olu^n of the treaty with Tippoo. During the succeeding years of 
tyranny, the Nairs of Palghaut suffered in general less se- 



Torcly than oisen-here. The Eaja of Palghaut kept terms with Tip- 
poo and did not join the Hindoo emigration to Travancore. His 
minister is alleged even to have joined the Chela. On the commence- 
ment of hostilities in 1790 the fort of Palghant again fell before 
Colonel Stuart, and the country formed part of the cessions of 1792. 
The fii’st quinquennial settlement was made with Itty Komty Atchen 
and the Eaja of Palghaut, but it faded in common with most of the 
other settlements of the same description, and the entire revenue and 
public management was assumed by the Government officers. To the 
Eaja of Palghaut was assigned one-fifth of the share of the revenue 
which was commuted eventually into a malikhanna still paid of 
Es. 14,587 annually. The malikhanna is distributed among the nu- 
merous families now become much I’educed in circumstances ; though 
among them there are some considerable landed proprietors in various 
parts of the district. 

Subordinate to the Eajas are other titled Nair Naadvallies former- 
ly more or less independent. The Colongode Nambiddy, the Koodra- 
vattatha Hair, the Kongad Hair, the Mangara Hair, the Kanampra 
Hair, &c., «S:c. The Manadyars of Vadashery, Kenatha, &c., were 
nobles of rank, some of whom have now a malikhanna, some not. They 
are still the private proprietors of their former domains. Hambudries 
also had and have large landed properties within the valley, but few 
are residents as their females may not by the rules of the caste enter 
the valley. 


Down the valley towards the sea at Ponany runs the drainage of 
the two great ranges that bound it. The Anamali or Ponany river 
takes its rise in the Anamala hfils of Coimbatore, and foUowino. a H 
W. course passes near the south of the town of Palghaut, and is 
jomed about six miles to the west of it at Yedaterra, by the waters 
from the northern ranges. There are the lesser streams Valyar and 
Varatar, which join the Horyar, five miles east of Palghaut, and 
form one nver. This is again joined by the Palar, about two miles 
north of Palghaut, and the river then falls into the or Po- 

mmy nver at Yedaten-4 as above. About fifteen miles lower down its 
coTOo at Wottapalom, the Ponany or Anamald river receives with 
other less significant tributaries the Meengara, Colongode and Alatoor 
liver and its tnbntaries, and thence flows a powerful and wide river 
westward to the sea. From December to May these rivers are dry- 
durmg SIX months of the monsoon they have water and are subject to 
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heavj^ freshes. Advantage is taken of these for floating timber. IS’o 
iiTigation takes place from the rivers of Malabar. 

The Palghaut valley is a peculiarly thriving and promising part of 
the country. The natural highway of comm-iriication totweiiii Ae 
two coasts of the Peninsula, as the gap physically is, the valley can- 
not fail to become of increasing importance. The breaches arc now 
being rapidly cleared of the belt of deep and uniioalih 3 ’' jungle which 
long separated Malabar from Coimbatore, and the iinportanfc east and 
west lines which run down the valley tow^'^rds the coast, liave been 
greatly improvocl, and at considerable outlay by tlie Company’s and 
Cochin Governmouts. 

Tlie principal roads are the Trunk road, hTo 5, from Coimbatore to 
Ponany, on which upwards of one 3al:h of rupeeis have been spent in 
ten years. It is a fine road rmd bridged thrcugsiont, with tiio eiret-p- 
iion of the Tirtalla river. It convoys a heavy IvorSc on wheel car- 
riage. 2d. The Tinnevelty, Madura, and southern Coimbatcre line, 
via Polacliy and Colinjamparra, and Yellepiilly joins t]ie above near 
Palghaut, This is one of the most valuable li n :s in the counciy, and 
is becoming a good H^citxve cart road. Sd. The line through tlie hTil 
Deshoms of Cochin, Aua Kodoovayoor and Alatoor to Cochin, or via 
Sodoovajmor and Koj'ilinanorn, to join the Trunk road at Mangaru 
are valuable linos. 4tli. Palghaut via Kongad and Cherpulcherrj’', 
Angadipooriim, &c., to Calicut has been interfered with hy the Trunk ^ 
road, but is valuable. 5th. Palghaut to Cochin, via Alatoor, Tada- 
kancherry, Pattikaad, and Trichoor is fitted for wheel traffic, and is 
of commercial and military importance. Numerous other cross roads, 
&o., traverse the valley north and south, as well as east and west ; ge- 
nerally leading towards the tAvo great outlets by Pattil^aad to Cochin 
or by Trunk road, (No. 1), or Oherpnlcherry, (4), towards the coast 
higher up. 

Tho soil of the Palghaut vaUey is generally light and sandy, the 
high slopes haying a mixture of red soil. It is but moderately rich, 
returning from paddy field land from eight to twelve-fold of seed 
sown. The soil on high ground is gravelly, also light and not highly 
fertile ; cultivated with oil-seed and rice, it does not on tho average 
^eld more than fo.ur to six-fold on the seed sown. 

valley comes fully within the influence of the S. W 
} tho rains setting in a w'oek or two later than on the coast, 
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ibout llic 2iid week of Tuiie, It is supposed 
t] j i rbout two-iliircb cf iLo guandty of ■water 
on the coast falls here. The weather 
fcoi.riQit to break up iu The influence of 

fh'j N. E. inonscon also is felt ; in October and 
.yovembor heavy rain falls and the rivers fill. 
During thv monsoon, June to October, constant 
breaks more or less of fine weather occur. In 
Isovomber and December high east winds pre- 
vail. The weather from February to April is 
Lict and unpleasant, and the country quite parched. The whole valley 
ishealdij^ and generally peculiarly free from epidemic diseases. Hill 
ibvors are common among the lower classes, whose occupation leads 
them into unliealthy parts. 

^V.vi\oultiiro ia of the description carried on in Malabar. The crops 
clope-nl on tlio varely jliiling soutli-'.vcst monsoon ; there is no general 
iirigalkm. TIid sm ill :uiituw valleys arc levelled out into paddy flats 
and divided iUto liollp ; .small reservoirs arc ion :ied where convenient 
and requisite, by damming oix the head of the little paddy flats and 
pj’oservhig a sulh.cicncy ox water to irrigate the lands below daring 
any uniisuullj^ prclractod drought. 

The .staple x^rodiictiou of the valley is rice, which is also the food of 
the people. It is grown chiefly in wet rice lands. This cultivation 
iias iiiorcasod and every available spot is being devoted to the 

article. From 120 to loO sepaaro miles are supposed to be under wet cul- 
ti vfci don, being onc-ioiirth of the whole area of the distidct. The yield 
Is Jiowever iighi for an Indian soil. Largo quantities of rice aro ex- 


ported, as well towards Coimbatore to the eastward, as towards Tri- 
choor for exportation by sea at Craiiganorc and Cochin, CTiowghaut 
and also to Ponraiy. The cultivation of almost all other produce, oil- 
3COL1, etc., is very limited and insufficient for home consumption. 
Tlie dry grains, coL(on, &c., are imported from Coimbatore, garden 
cultivation, cocoanui, ai*ecanut, pepper, &c., equally limited, these be- 
iiig imported from the coast talooks of the district. 


All hnuT wliether dry or wet, waste or cultivated, hill or forest, is 
piivato pi’operty in Malabar. Government prefer no proprietary claim 
10 the soil whatever. Ihnprietors (Jenmics) are very numerous. The 
land sysloiu of the Palgliaut valley, X3roprietaiy and revenue, is one of 
'^mull separate lauds (nilloms) or holdings varying frojn an here to five 
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or ten acres, wbicii are owned, let, &C .5 and assigned together as sim- 
ple separate holdings or farms, and are known by distinct names. These 
lands are generally cultivated by others than the owner being rented 
out to simple tenant at will or mortgaged to mortgagees in possession, 
the proprietor living on the rental. Generally speaking the latter con- 
dition prevails, the real owners receiving more or less of the rental as 
this is more or less absorbed by the interest due on the mortgage 
amount which is often the accumulated advances of generations by 
Ryots to needy proprietors. Land even on a mortgage tenure which 
may be transferred at will to any offerer of a higher consideration has 
a cuiiously high value in the Palghant valley, often 20 to 30 years 
purchase. 

From circumstances connected with the early history of the country, 
consideration or fraudulent collusion of Tippoo^s assessment officers 
and subseq[uent deficiency of revenue account, the revenue of the Pal- 
ghaut valley bears lightly (for an Indian and Mysore assessment) on 
the lani^ rarely absorbing one-half, generally not more than one- 
fourth to three-eighths of the net rental of an estate. There is therefore 
a large body of men either proprietors of land or mortgagee capitalists 
living on rents and wholly distinct from the cultivator or farmer who 
rents the land. The Government claim is generally paid by the pro- 
prietors or mortgagee, more rarely by the cultivator or tenant at will. 
Rice land is permanently assessed. 

The slopes of high ground are partial^ cultivated for oil-seed (yellu) 
and a species of broad cast dry rice crop, sown in May and reaped in 
August, called moden ; of both the yield is small and crops frequently 
damaged by drought, oil-seed is imported from the east. These crops 
arc lightly assessed, at one-fifth of the estimated gross produce. 

Other dry grains are very partially cultivated ; as chama (millet) 
toover mostary, gram, payroo, coolty, &c. 

In small enclosures the IS’ative vegetables and legumes for local 
consumption are raised. Betel leaf, chillies, condiments and almost 
all the dry grains, cotton, gram, &c., are imported from Coimbatore. 

In the Palghaut valley the palmira tree takes the place of the cocoa- 
nut of the coast, and a large section of the population, (the Teeyers), 
is engaged with this branch of production. Arrack is cheap and plen- 
tiful, and jaggery is manufactured in considerable quantity, and ex- 
]p 0 a^ed eastward. The toddy drawer pays a small (Moturpha) tax to 
^veip^eit on the profession, and is rid of the intolerable burden of 



A)>kaiTy contract. Tiis Teeyei’ population is a tliriviiig one with 
good iiiarket for bolh those articles. To the Ncilglierries large quan- 
tities of arrack are exported. 

The gardens, chiefly ryots* compounds, are cultivated mth a few co- 
eoannt and areca trees, also jack trees, all of which arc taxed at a low 
rate. The two former do not supply the local consumption ; the soil 
is poor, and the dry east wind which prevails throughout eight months 
of the year is prejudicial. Mangoes and other Indian fruits are culti- 
vated, but of comparatively a low degree of excellency. 

In the hills both Waddamala and Tenmala fine timber grows. 
Toakwood, Blackwood, Oendar, (Agal), Caroomaradoo, Vella Mara- 
doo, Irool, Bendeck, Ayneo, &c. &c. The first description of timber 
lias been largely soiiglit for, and has been much exhausted by a wasteful 
system of working the forest. The forest can only be worked during 
six months from June to November. A deadly fever prevailing during 
the rest of the year. 

The only ores which now attract attention are iron, (which is plen- 
tiful, as well in the mass as in the form of sand of the rivers, especi- 
ally to the south, where the sand is washed and then smelted, and 
gold, of which a little is washed from the sands of the rivers. The 
capabilities, as regards mineral productions, are ill ascertained. 

The population (for detail vide Palghaut talook, and Temelprom ta- 
look), is Malay alum. The old landed proprietors and influential fami- 
lies and the bulk of the people are Malayalum, Nafrs, and Teeyers, 
(Tiers), and the lower Malabar classes, but with a large mixture of 
Tamil men. All Brahmin Putturs, 18,880 in number, are Tamil Brah- 
mins inhabiting about 100 Agrahrums, or scattered over the division. 
Tamil Chetties, Comutties, &c. The population of the Tamil and 
Malayalum districts imperceptibly blends about Palghaut. There is 
a Mussulman population but chiefly Pattany and Eowten, (Tamil or 
Lubbay). There are but very few resident Moplas, and these chiefly 
in the bazaar. There is a sprinkling of Roman Christians, (Tamil), 
throughout the country. 

The houses are in general good. Malayalum castes living in de- 
tached compounds. The Tamil and Mussulmen congregating in ba- 
zaars, and Brahmins in Agrahrums, 

The Palghaut valley has been subdivided into two talool^s. The 
Palghaut OX' Vudamalaprom talook comprising the northern part of 



lie- Yijlley, and tLc Tomolprom^' fculook comprising tlic yIioIg lengtii. 
of the foot of tLe scull icrn range, 

Palfjliant TalooJ :. — Palgliant talook from Yalyyr to Kongad and 
Cimraya 30 miles in length and 12 in breadth, has a superficial area of 
about 342 square miles, about one-tliird of Y’hich consists of hills and 
forests, and contains a population of 1,32,0C8 mliabitants, (census of 
1851). The Pbevenue is 150,000 PujDees. The entire talook in its 
Police and Eevenue administration is divided into 33 subdi visions, f 
Tvliich may be called townships, (Amshoms), each containing 2 to o 
hamlets, (Deshoms.) 


TIic ^biainplii riror f'-om 
ii!c pjLilli m.l tho mu’Cic'.'n 
sti-oaiiLs Vuly ai'j YiVi-alar, Ko- 
vy.lr, J'i'L'.r, s-j-j,, trivorsc it 
liiul mci'ts I't YodateiTa, uml 
Tj'unl: j'or.fl, No. 5, traTor.^es 
tiio f‘Plii '0 Ox tiio ta- 

LiuA. Nos. 2, 4, 0 , and oilier 
roads iiiiers'-ct u. 




The principal place of the talook is the toTO 
of Palghant, the Ciisbah of the talook, and re" 
sidence of the Magisterial and Peveiiuo officer 
in charge of the southern division of Malabar, 
and an important militaiy station. The fort 
of Palghant is a iiseful one, (though not tena- 
ble against an enemy), and has been kcjpt in repaii\ It is a square of 
200 yards, with bastions and wet ditch, the walls being of rough gra- 
nite. For many years Palghant was hold by a small detachment, the 
officers residing in the fort. At a later period the head quarters of a 
full corps have been stationed here, and in 1845 a cantonment was 
lined out, within this the officers reside, and it includes the lines of 
the sepoys. To the military buildings are attached the granaries of 
the fort. There is a good public bungalow. 

Palghant is a place of some commercial importance as an entrepot, 
wiioro the productions of the cast and west coast change hands. The 
Triuik road. No, 5, from Coimbatore, Salem, and Madras, passes 
through the bazaar. The valuable road noted IsTo. 2, joins the Trunk 
road near Palghant, and till now the route from Madras and Coimba- 
toi'o, S:c.y to Cochin lies through Palghant. Palghant contains about 
1,800 houses, and with the immediate environs about 26,000 inhabi- 
tants, of whom 1,700 arc Brahmins residing in 20 to 25 Agrahrums, 


t 1 . Coppum. 

2 . Pooloor. 

3. Yal£<ara. 

4. Yollux>uUy. 

6, Pollafcciy. 

0, TiiTalatoor, 

7 . Agatotori’a. 

' Sv. .Foodijiiitiry. 
0, PolpolLy, 


Vide Tcniolprom talook. 

10. PalatoUy. 18. Kongad. 

11. Kinashory, 19. Yodatcra, 

12. Ivavilpud, 20. Keykumprom. 

13. Moondoor. 21. Tadookasiieiy. 

14. A''Lidakimtcra, 22. Ckoraya. 

15. Kodundi-apoolly. 23. Malitoor. 

16. Palamchatanoor. 24, Oadoovayuor. 

17. Kaaady. 25. Kakayoor, 


2G. Manyaloor. 

27. Valyanoor, 

28. Tajigoorshy. 

29. Vaiyaiicliataiioor, 
50. Ponvemkoo. 

31 . Tanisliciy. 

32. Mungav.il 

33. Kottnya. 



villager withua t'.TO or tliree railns round.) In ino popidci' 
tion among the cjnopkoepcrs of Palgnaiit; Tamil men prevail. 

Tlic merchants with the agents of Bembev houses transact a con- 
siderable business in various produce, such as arecannt, rice, and 
cocoanut oil frorfi the coast. They also act as agents for the transmis- 
sion of Salem, TinneTclly and idadura cloth, Coimbatore ghee, chillies, 
cotton, &c.; or trade in wood. These articles are thence despatched 
to the Gcacoast at Cochin, Ponany, or Calicut, as the case be, by 
one of the three lines leading thither, viz., Trichiir to Cochin, the 
Tnmk road to Ponany, or the Cherpulcherry and Angadipoorum line 
direct to Calicut. 

Palghaut has a Protesiant and a Homan Catholic Church, the 
population of the latter persuasion being about 750 in number. jSTu- 
merous as are the Brahmins, the temples arc comparatively very in- 
significant, and few of those are enclo‘,.’od vvith lands free of assess- 
ment or ■vrith any wcallh. The houses and shops are substantially 
good and generally tiled. 

Carpenters, cabinet makers and wheelwrights are plentiful ; wood be- 
ing abundant and cheap. Towelling, coarse cloths, &c., and woven mats 
of handsome description are manufactured. Brass and copper work is 
done. The other places of some note arc Yellapully, the !N"ative bazaar, 
at which a fair is weeldy held. PalatuUy at which is held largo cattlo 
fairs. Piidanagiuun bazaar and weaver village at which a very con- 
siderable business from both eastward and westward is weekly done. 
Codcovayoor smaller bazaar, Congad important Native bazaar and 

weekly fair on the Chc-rpulcherry road, No. 4. 

* 

Temelprom Taloolc^ ( vide FauJgliaiitcherrif .) — Comprises the southern 
half of the Palghaut valley from the boundary of Coimbatore at Meen- 
gara or Ooopandy Tavalom to the Pattilmd hills, Plakoto and Vany- 
amparra range. Superficial area length 20 miles, average breadth 
about 8 miles. Population 95,319. Bevenue in 1851, Es. 134,550. 

The talook is divided into twenty- four police and 
revenue subdivisions (Amshoms) of two to four 

hamlets (Deshoms) each. 

<% 

The talook is much intersected by the draining 
of the south range, the Colongode and Alatoor 
river traversing its whole length to Ohoolamer and 


1. Kurashcry. 

2. Kataalieiy. 

3. Maiigaloiii. 

4. Vadakaucucry. 

6. Ayakaad. 

6. Kannanur Palola. 

7. Taroor. 

5. Choolanyai’, 

0. Kudnuu’. 

30, Kolel Mannin, 
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the VaJakaiicheny rivers crossing the west end of 
the talook, the roads Nos. 3 and 5 traverse the talook 
and pass through the Cushba. It is opened also by 
the Palghaut and Colongode, Colongode and Ala- 
toor, Alatoor and Palambalkode rgads. 

The talook is an agricultural one, exporting con- 
siderable quantities of rice to Trichoor and other 
places. 

At the south of the talook and insulated within it, lies the small 
agricultural hamlets of Nemarry, Iloor, &c., the properties of the 
Cochin Eaja, of about ten square miles. Population about 10,000, 
ceded by the Palghaut Eaja in former times. 


11. Ytimooi 

12. Vaclaltetcra. 
iS. Chitlenolioiy. 

14. luinisliciy. 

15. Palavoor. 

16. Kooclalooi’. 

17. YattaJciiad. 

18. Pulacliona. 

19. Panangattciy. 

20. Alamballoni. 

21. Colongodu. 

22. Kcyketoi'a. 

23. Paclinliartora. 

24. VadavaiLOor. 


Calicut. 

The talook of Calicut forming part of the province of Malabar, is 
situated in Latitude 11® 16’ north, and 75® 50’ east Longitude, 
bounded on the north and north-east by the Corumbanad talook, and 
the EUatoor river ; on the east by the ghauts, and the high range of 
WootmuUay ; on the south-east by the Puneyamullay range of the 
Codiatoor river ; on the south by the Beypore river, and on the west by 
the sea. Its entire perimeter is about 109 miles, containing a superficial 
area of 261 square miles, about 40 of which are under wet cultiva- 
tion, 20 are occupied by villages and topes, and 100 consist of low 
hills imperfectly covered with low jungle. The residue of the coun- 
try consists of forests and mountains. The higher grounds are usually 
laid out in terraces for the cultivation of dry grain, and in the vil- 
lages rice is extensively grown. The form of the district is very ir- 
regular. In length it measures 28 miles, its breadth varies from 2J 
miles to 7 or 8, The talook is divided into 31 Amshoms, and these 
again into 128 villages. 

The principal rivers are the EUatoor, which rises in the mountains 
near Poonnoordesum, and discharges itself into the sea after running 
a devious course of 34 miles ; another stream which has its principal 
source on the Wawoot moimtains, flows in the direction of Tiruvam- 
buddy and Kuttayad, and joins the Beypore river east of Paloor, af- 
ter running a course of 23 miles, generally through forests ; it is na- 
vigable for small boats’ from its confluence up to AunayakooU; where it 
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is joined by a large mountain stream. A third river also rises in tbe 
ghauts, in the vicinity of Tambercherry, and passing by that place, 
joins the Beypore river 12 miles from the sea. Travellers proceeding 
to visit the Neilgherries from Calicut by the Koondah Pass, may pro- 
ceed to Arriacode by water, (the distance being a few miles less than 
the road via Munjerry,) from whence the top of the pass by the new 
road is distant about 27 miles. 

The banks of the rivers generally are thickly wooded and precipi- 
tous inland, but have a gentle slope near the sea ; some of them are 
jnfested with alhgators, and the fish in general with which they 
abound, are said to be wholesome. 

Small tanks and bowdies or large wells are numerous, particularly 
in the town of Calicut, and well supplied with water ; the cultivators, 
however, depend almost entirely upon the rains for the water neces- 
sary for their crops. 

There are several good roads in the district which afibrd safe and 
easy communication for all kinds of land carriage ; and there being 
but little surf on this part of the coast, small craft can traffic with 
facility. The ports and passes are, however, nearly all shut from 1st 
June to the end of August, during the prevalence of the south-west 
monsoon. The high northern road runs in a parallel line with the sea, 
(from which it is distant about half a mile), to the Ellatoor ferry 
miles from Calicut : it is lined with trees on both sides. The inland 
road via Munjerry strikes off to the left, one mile from Kulaya bridge, 
and proceeds in a south-east direction to the ferry. This is sandy and 
lined with trees. The road to the Tambercherry pass runs over a hilly 
country to PuddaneUum. 

The country extending eastward to Padanatum, and the southern 
portion of the Polavoye subdivision is open, the hills in these parts 
harag generally smooth sides, with ledges of rocks running along 
their crests ; the most conspicuous of these is Ponpaurae, eight miles 
east of Calicut, which has a ledge of large rocks on the summit, im- 
pregnated with iron ; farther to the eastward, the face of the country 
becomes covered with dense forest trees, which extend to the ghauts. 
The lofty range of mountains called ‘W'ootmallay, separating this dis- 
trict from Wynaad and Ernaad, contains large quantities of teak and 
other timber, and also bamboos, which are floated down the rivers to 
Oahcut and Beypore during the rains. 

V 2 
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The town of Calicut lying in Latitude 11® 15’ north, Longitude 
75® 50’ east, the first town in India visited by the early Portuguese 
adventurers, lies to the south of Cannanore. It is but Kttle raised 
above the level of the sea, and is of considerable extent from the 
houses being much scattered, and its being divided into several small 
estates ; it consists of one extensive street, about three-fourths of a 
mile in length, with small cross streets leading from it. To the south, 
extending to the river, is a dense population of Moplas, in which 
quarter of the town there are numerous mosques ; to the north-west 
lies the Portuguese part of the town, composed of a number of streets, 
with respectably built houses ;• in its vicinity is a Homan Oatholid 
Church, and a large tank ; facing the sea is the custom-house, with 
the dwellings of the European gentry ; towards the east part of the 
town there is a beautiful tank of fresh water about 200 yards square, 
built of hard laterite, and is the principal drinking water used by the 
inhabitants both European and Native. On the north-west is the 
CoUector’s cutcherry, near to which is a small parade ground for the 
detachment of Native infantry, and also the sepoys’ lines which are 
open to the sea-breeze. In the Portuguese part of the town is a jail, 
to the north of which is the English burial ground. 

The houses within the town of Calicut are bxdlt chiefly of laterite, 
some being tiled, whilst others are thatched with cocoanut leaves. The 
town is well drained, the channels being built of stone, and open at 
the top excepting when they pass through common thoroughfares. 

The jail is an oblong square building, surrounded by a double wall, 
12 feet high, the entrance to which is at the north-east side. At each 
corner of the square are placed watch towers, communicating with 
each other, by which the jail is completely overlooked. It has several 
large and well ventilated wards, besides smaller apartments and solita- 
ry cells ; small waUed courts, 45 feet by 32, have been built within the 
square, to prevent the different classes of prisoners communicating 
with each other, in each of which court is a well. 

The men have access to the courts at all times during the day, but 
are locked up at night. The jail is capable of accommodating 600 
prisoners. 

The hospital, an upper storied building constructed of laterite, is 
situated 60 yards behind the jail, and 260 from the sea, it was for- 
merly part of a Danish factory, and is enclosed by a high wall. A 
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considerable space of ground between tbe two bu i ldings^ which are 
separated by a wall, is used as a work yard* There are four rooms on 
the ground fioor, one of which is used as the dispensary, and two others 
are set apart for lunatics* The upper story is composed of three rooms, 
having boarded floors. 

The hospital for the Native detachment, is directly behind the wall 
surrounding the jail hospital ; and distant half a mile from the sepoys’ 
lines ; it is a long thatched building 52 feet in length, raised 18 inches 
above the ground, and capable of accommodating 25 patients. 

Calicut is considered a healthy station, for notwithstanding that 
much water lodges in the vicinity during the rains, the salubrity of 
the atmosphere is not affected thereby, owing to the quality of the soil. 

The population of the town is 15,000 ; of which 4,000 are Portu- 
guese, two-thirds of the rest are Mahomedans, chiefly Moplas. 


Tellicherry. 

412 Miles from Madras, 

A small town and station situated in north Latitude 10® 45’, and 
east Longitude 75® 33’, in the province of Malabar, fifteen miles south 
of Cannanore, with the western ghauts and the ocean forming its 
boundaries on the west. 

The situation of Tellicherry is very beautiful, backed by wooded hills, 
interspersed with valleys, and watered by a fine river. Its healthiness 
is however its chief recommendation, though delicate Europeans suffer 
from the dampness of the cKmate. This station, like others on the 
coast, is xmder the influence of the south-west monsoon. 

The average fall of rain is from 120 to 140 inches. Tellicherry was 
long the chief settlement on the coast of Malabar, but other parts hav- 
ing opened it has since considerably declined. The richest Natives, 
however, still reside here, and the inhabitants are far more civilized 
than in other parts of the province. The grounds within the old Eng- 
lish lines are highly cultivated, and the thriving state of the planta- 
tions in the sandy land shows that the whole is capable of improve- 
ment. 

Tellicherry was formerly a place of some consequence, was defended 
by a fort garrisoned by European troops, and withstood several attacks 
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made upon it by Hyder Ali, whose attempts were thoroughly defeated 
by a Tigorous sally conducted by Major Abington in 1782. The first 
factory was established here in 1683. 

The existence of a natural break- water at Tellicherry, formed by a 
reef of rooks extending about 472 yards in length, and a second nmning 
parallel with it, at the distance of about 614 yards, deserves notice. 
There is sufidcient depth of water within it, for a ship of 6 or 700 tons 
to ride at anchor. 

As the wind and current prevail very much from the north-west, 
during what is called the south-west monsoon, the water is not so 
smooth upon the beach immediately opposite those rooks, as it is a 
little to the south of them. 

A soil so abundantly watered, cannot be otherwise than very pro- 
ductive, yielding in some places three, and in many two crops of rice 
annually. Pepper forms one of the principal articles of commerce, it 
requires little labor in its culture, but gives employment in gather- 
ing it, to a large proportion of the inhabitants. The cocoanut tree is 
the next article of general utility, and profit to the people ; it grows 
in abundance along the whole coast. Fish oil is likewise an article of 
considerable commerce. Inland, great varieties of wood are found, 
from teak to the bamboo. The areca catechu^ is also very abundant, as 
likewise the piper, betel, ginger and arrow-root are indigenous, and a 
considerable quantity of the latter is prepared at this place for the 
English market. At a short distance from Tellicherry there are some 
plantations of cinnamon and coffee. Tellicherry is the mart for the 
best sandalwood brought from above the ghauts, and the cardamums of 
Wynaad, which are mostly exported from hence, are reckoned the 
best on the coast. 

The markets are tolerably well supplied with fish, which, with rice 
cooked in various forms, and vegetables, constitute the principal arti- 
cle of diet. 

The citadel or fort, in which are situated the jail and hospital, is 
built on a rising ground close to the sea, and about forty feet above 
its level. 

Both a civil and sessions court and a subordinate court are held at 
this station. 

The jail is of an oblong shape, its length runs parallel to the sea 
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shore. The whole of the north-west side of the citadel is occupied by 
a lofty building, the upper part of which is appropriated to the crimi- 
nal court, and offices, and the lower part forms the jail, in which the 
prisoners are confined. The rooms are spacious, and airy, clean and 
well secured. The prisoners are classed in the various apartments ac- 
cording to the nature of their crimes, the whole is calculated to con- 
tain about three hundred persons. 

The hospital, a tiled building, occupies the southern angle of the 
citadel, and faces north-east, with a verandah in front ; it consists of 
three wards, and a dispensary, and can accommodate forty patients. 
It is well ventilated, and the walls are lofty. The military hospital is 
a small building on the opposite side of the fort, and is capable of re- 
ceiving from ten to fifteen men ; in consequence of the little sickness 
occurring in the detachment of sepoys doing duty, these dimensions 
have been found amply sufficient. 

The population amounts to about 20,000, of whom the Moplas form 
the largest proportion, l^Tairs, Tiers, and Muckwers comprising the re- 
mainder. 

The houses are for the most part built of unbaked bricks, and thatch- 
ed ; among the more opulent Natives however, laterite, which is ob- 
tained in many parts of the district, is employed in building. 

The male part of the population incur but little expense in their 
attire, and females are also but slightly clad ; indeed, exposure of the 
bosom is considered a mark of chastity. They practise ablutions, and 
afterwards anoint the body with oil, and are generally a healthy and 
robust race of people, tolerably free from disease, cutaneous eruptions 
being the most common of their complaints. 

It has been usual in this province for the Moplas to carry knives 
about their persons, and many serious and even fatal a&ays have been 
the consequence. Measures have been recently taken for putting a 
stop to the practice of carrying knives. 

Slight fever prevails during the changes of the seasons, but readily 
yields to simple remedies. Small pox occasionally rages with much 
violence, notwithstanding a vaccine establishment is kept up. Cholera 
has at times carried off vast numbers. 
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CANARA. 

A PHO^rENCE divided into two parts north and south, the former con- 
stituting the Zillah of Honore, the latter that of Mangalore. The 
province is supposed to cover an area of 7,800 square miles. 
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Kortli Canara lies bet^v^een Latitude 13^® and lo^®, Longitude 74® 
and 75®, and is bounded on tbe north by the Portuguese territories 
of Goa, and the southern Mahratta country ; on the east by the latter 
country and Mysore ; on the south by South Canara, and on the west 
by the sea. North Canara is divided into the districts of Soonda, 
Soopa and Bilghi above , and Ankola, Honore and Cundapoor helow 
the mountains or Balaghaut, and Payenghaut. Soonda was formerly 
an independent principality, under a Hindoo Eaja of the Lingayat 
caste, and was a populous and well cultivated district ; but being for 
many years the principal seat of war between the Mahrattas and Myso- 
reans, it became nearty ruined. Of late years cultivation has been 
rapidly increasing in the Soopa talook. The districts of Ankola 
and Honore are commonly designated by the Natives the Saiga 
country. 

South Canara occupies the remaining part of the province south- 
ward from Cundapoor, between Latitude 12® and 13|®, and Longi- 
tude 74f ® and 76®. It is called by the Natives the Toolwa country, 
as far south as the Chundragherry river ; from that river commences 
the Malyalum country or Malabar, Lower Canara is divided into the 
districts of Cundapoor, Barcoor, Oodipy, Mangalore, Buntwal, Poo- 
toor, and Bekul. It is bounded on the east by the Mysore and Coorg 
territories, and on the south by the province of Malabar. 

The district of Canara formed part of the dominions of Tippoo 
Sultan, and came under British rule on the fall of Seringapatam in 
1799. The hill fort of Jamalabad held out for some months after 
that event. A portion of the district subsequently known by the 
name of “ Lower Coorg,” was given to the Raja of Coorg as a reward 
for the assistance rendered by him. This was united to Canara again on 
the occasion of the Coorg Raja being deposed, and his country taken 
possession of in 1834, and a district named “ TJmmer Soolya,” which 
originally belonged to Coorg was also then added to Canara. An in. 
surrection broke out in the district of TJmmer Soolya in 1837, which 
extended as the insurgents advanced on Mangalore. They were beat 
back by the force at that station, and by the speedy arrival of troops 
from different quarters, the insurrection was very soon put down. 

The whole of Canara below the ghauts may be described as a rocky, 
mountainous country, intersected by numerous small rivers running 
from the mountains to the sea, with exceedingly fertile valleys, and 
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abounding \ritli lofty forests. Tbe country above the ghauts is rich 
in arecanut (Soopari) gardens. 

Two of the rivers in Canara in their descent to the low country 
form magnificent falls. The Sherravutty river that falls into the sea 
at Honore, passes the ancient but now deserted town of Q-ursuppa, 
situated at the foot of the ghauts. Hence the fall of that river is 
known by the name of '' the falls of Grursuppa.^^ The river above the 
falls divides itseK into several channels and forms four separate falls 
all beautiful, but having distinct characters. The largest body of the 
water forms “ the Grand FaU/^ and passing over a ledge of rock, 
caverned out underneath, falls perpendicularly 880 feet. The fall 
next it is called “ the Hearer,” it rushes down an inclined plane till 
it is emptied into the cavern behind the “ Grand Fall.” The Hocket 
Fall” is the next, and is so called because the water being forced out 
of a very narrow channel between rocks at the top, assumes the ap- 
pearance of rockets in its descent. The last fall is called the “ Dame 
Blanche,” the water of it in falling down the rock appears to separate 
into flakes, and this gives the fall a peculiarly graceful appearance. 
The Taddry river which falls into the sea, a few miles to the north of 
Coompta, forms the Lushington Falls,” so called in honor of Mr. 
T. D. Lushington, of the Civil Service, by whom they were first ex- 
plored. The water is forced through a contracted channel at the top, 
then falls over several ledges of rocks having a considerable dip, and 
after passing over the lowest ledge forms a fine fall. 

During the last fifteen years great efforts have been made, and with 
much success in opening out new and improved lines of roads, espe- 
cially between the sea coast and the Mysore country. Between 600 
and 600 miles of road have been thus made. The insurrection iu 
1837 led to a new military road being made from Mangalore through 
Pootoor to Mercara, the capital of Coorg. The Sumpajee Pass by 
which it ascends the ghauts to Mercara, was traced and worked out 
by the late Lieutenant Fast, of the Madras Engineers, and is a noble 
memorial of his talents. A similar road has been made from Mun- 
jerabad in the Mysore country to Oopuranguddy on the Hetrawntty 
river which joins the sea at Mangalore. This work was suggested 
and planned by Major Green, of the Madras Engineers. The same 
officer traced out the Agoomby ghaut and road to Oodipy on the sea 
coast. The road from the bottom of that ghaut to Mangalore has 
also been so much improved as to admit of carts being used. In 
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Xorth Canara a new road has been opened out from Coompta on the 
sea coast through Sircy^ to the boundary of the southern Mahratta 
country. The Devumunny Pass through which it leads was traced 
by Captain OoUyer, of the Madras Engineers. The Arbyle ghaut by 
which a road leads from Coompta through Meeqan and Tellapoor to 
the southern Mahratta country, and a new line of road from the My- 
sore country to the Cundapoor riyer by the KooUoor Pass, have been 
traced and worked out by Lieutenant Gr. W. Walker, of the Madras 
Engineers. The Balaghaut talooks have been much opened out by new 
roads being made between the principal towns. 

The chief productions of Canara are rice (of which large quantities 
are regularly exported to Arabia and to different Indian ports.) Areca- 
nut, spice, sandalwood, teakwood and other woods. There is also a 
large transit through the province and export of cotton and coffee. 
The quantity of cotton exported from Coompta in 1849-50, was 45,420 
candies ; and of coffee, grown in Mysore, the quantity exported from 
Mangalore in 1850-51 was 3,807 candies. 

The cattle are very small, buffaloes of which a large number are 
annually brought from the Mysore country for sale at the great feast 
at Soobramunny, are much used in agriculture. 

The climate of Canara is moist, and to many constitutions is found 
debilitating ; though much cooler than that of the Coromandel coast. 
The thermometer ranges during the year from 74® to 90®. On the 
sea coast it never rises higher than the latter point in the house. The 
sea-breeze sets in regularly, and in April and May when the weather 
is hottest it begins to blow at an early hour and continues nearly half 
the night. 

The land or north-east monsoon winds blow from November till 
February, and though cold in the morning, become disagreeably hot 
and dry during the forenoon. The south-west monsoon rains com- 
mence in the end of May and continue till October. The average 
quantity that falls during the year is 110 or 120 inches, 49 inches 
have been known to fall at Mangalore in the month of July. 

The original agricultural population of Canara did not reside in 
towns or villages. Each landlord lived in his own garden on his own 
estate, and other houses on the estate were occupied by his tenants and 
laborers. The towns in Canara are principally inhabited by Moplas 
and Ooncany Brahmins who trade and keep shops. 

W 2 
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The i)rmcipai towns in Oanara are iltingiiloie, Honorej Buiitwiil, 

. Coompta and Sircy. 

By the last census taken, the population of Canara was found to he 
1,056,333, the most numerous castes are first Billawars, 151,491, 
secondly Brahmins 147,924, and thirdly Bunters 146,309, The Ban- 
ters correspond with the JTairs of Malabar, and are the original land- 
l6rds of Oanara. The system of succession by the sister’s son prevails 
amongst them. It is the custom for the mfe to live in the house of 
her husband. "Wliile a man’s sister resides in his house the wives 
never interfere with the domestic arrangements. These people eat 
flesh and drink fermented liquors ; both men and women usually 
dress in cloths of a dark blue color, and the men have no covering 
above the waist. They do not wear turbands, but in lieu thereof use 
a hoadkerchief or skull cap. The Billawars are by profession drawers 
of toddy from palm trees, and correspond with the Tiers of Malabar 
and Shanars of TinneveUy. Twenty years ago the females of a de- 
graded casto of Holiers used to come into Mangalore with no other 
covering, but some thick branches of a bush tied to their waist in 
front and the same behind. They have now substituted a cloth for 
the leaves in front. 

The worship of evil spirits is almost universal among the Hindoo 
inhabitants who are not Brahmins, or of other superior caste. Places of 
worship which are stones dedicated to them are frequently to be seen in 
the fields, and every village has its temple. There are persons of the 
Holiza caste who on the occasion of feasts perform the service and are 
supposed to be possessed by evil spirits. They have their hair loose 
and flowing and carry a sword which they brandish about, jumping, 
dancing and trembling in a most frightftd manner. Sometimes a rope 
is tied round their waist and they are held like infuriated wild animals. 
The Jains formerly ruled in Canara and their number, though much 
reduced, still amounts to upwards of 12,000. There is a population 
of 36,700 Christians of the Romish Church in Canara. 

From the southern boundary of the districts as far as the Chundra- 
gherry river, Malyalum is the language of the country. In the ancient 
Toolawa country, Toolvo is spoken. It is only in the talooks of Cun- 
dapore and Honore and above the ghauts, that the Canarese language 
prevails. In the Ankola talooks the Concany is spoken, which is the 
language of the Natives of the Gfoa territory, and a corrupt dialect of 
the Mahratta language. 
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At Karkul and Yennoor in the Buntwal talook are colossal images 
of Gomata Eaya carved out of single pieces of granite, and placed in 
conspicuous positions on tlie tops of hills. The interior of the Jain 
temple at Moodbiddery in the same talook is a remarkable and beauti- 
ful specimen of Hindoo architecture- 
The hill fort of Jamalabad abore referred to, rises perpendicularly 
at the foot of the ghauts in the same talook, and is accessible only in 
one dii’ection by a narrow sheep pass, and steps out out of the rocks. 
At Oodipy there are eight Hindoo mutts.. Several of these have 
upper stories, and form a handsome square in the middle of the town. 
If ear Oundapoor there is a curious small lake of fresh water close to 
the sea, in which there is a peculiar kind of fish not found elsewhere, 
called by the Natives Hoowana^^ or the flower fish. They are not 
pleasing to the taste of a European, but were considered a delicacy by 
the Natives, and used formerly to be sent by tappal to Seringapatam 
for the table of Tippoo Sultan. On a party being formed for catching 
them, the fishermen gradually advance in their canoes from one end 
of the lake, extending in their progress completely across it, and by 
means of ground nets and making a noise, drive the fish before them 
to the other end. When the canoes approach it the noise is made much 
louder, and the affiighted fish finding no way of escape jump out of 
the water to a considerable height, and in the endeavor to clear the 
boats many of them fall into them and are taken by the boatmen. At 
Bhutkul there are some curious tombs of Englishmen, who died at the 
factory there, upwards of 200 years ago, the inscriptions carved in 
granite on the top of the tombs are still legible. The bay formed 
by a spur of the mountains descending into the sea to the north of 
Bellikerry, a village situated between Coompta and Seedashagur, will 
bear a comparison, as regards beauty, with the most piotmesque bays 
in Europe. 


Mangalore. 

440 MilcB from Madras. 

Mangalore, the principal civil and military station in Canara, is 
situated in east Longitude 75® 4^ and in north Latitude 12® 50’ ; it 
stands in the immediate vicinity of the sea, from which it is separat- 
ed by a back-water, formed by the junction of the Nettrawutti, 
a lurgd river rising in the ghauts, and flowing in a westci'ly direction 
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past Buntwall ; and tlie Balore, wMcli takes its origin in the same 
range, but traverses the country in its way to the coast, by a more 
northerly course. 

In 1768 Mangalore was taken by a detachment from Bombay, but 
re-taken by Hyder immediately afterwards, and the garrison made 
prisoners. In 1783 Mangalore again surrendered to a force from 
Bombay, and after the destruction of Greneral Mathews and his army, 
sustained a long siege by Tippoo, during which the garrison, under 
Colonel Campbell, made a most gallant defence. The whole power of 
Tippoo, assisted by his French allies, could not force a breach that 
had long been open ; he was repulsed in every attempt to carry the 
place by storm. After the conclusion of the peace in 1784 it was 
given up to Tippoo, a mere heap of rubbish ; what remained was 
wholly destroyed by him, as he had learned from experience how lit- 
tle his fortresses were calculated to resist European forces, and how 
great the difficulty to retake them when garrisoned by British soldiers. 

Mangalore at a very early period was much resorted to by Arab 
vessels, the productions being peculiarly prized in Arabia. 

The general appearance of Mangalore, immediately above the belt 
of cocoanut trees, between it and the back-water, presents from the 
sea, or from the distant high grounds, rather a picturesque scene ; the 
houses are detached, particularly those towards the north end on se- 
parate hills, from which an extensive view is to be obtained, while 
the quantity of jungle and brushwood, an the sides of these eminences, 
and in the intervening valleys, add much to the beauty of the place. 
Immediately beyond the cantonment however, the general appear- 
ance of the country becomes considerably altered, the hills attain a 
greater elevation, and assume a barren and more ragged aspect, they 
produce little else than a scanty grass, used by the Natives for thatch ; 
or here and there patches of stunted cashea-nut trees, (anacardium 
occidentale), and scrubby low jungle. 

Considerable changes have taken place in the harbour of Mangalore 
within the last 40 years, which have not only injured it much in a 
commercial point of view, but probably may at the same time, have 
had some influence in rendering the station less healthy. 

The harbour was formerly of much greater extent and depth, the 
old jetty and neighbouring stone dyke, which were constructed for the 
purpose of preventing the encroachment of the sea, being now^ almost 
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buried in sand, and althougli tlie tide rises 4 feet 5 inclies on tlie bas’ 
at springs, tbeNatiye craft are obliged to anchor in the narrow chan- 
nels of the riyers ; while between these and the shore, a flat tract of 
mud is now exposed at eyery ebb tide, or has so little water coyering 
it in some places, as to preyent the smallest canoe from approaching 
the landing place. These changes in the state of the harbour, appear 
to haye originated in the first place, from an opening haying been 
made by the Natiyes, through a narrow part of the back sand, to the 
northward of the present outlet, to permit the escape of the freshes in 
the riyer, which had caused alarm, in consequence of their haying at 
one time, risen to a greater height than usual ; into this the sea made 
an entry, and, independent of producing the changes alluded to, has 
formed an extensiye and permanent opening. Measures are now in 
progress under the Civil Engineer of the division, for improving the port. 

During the rainy season, these rivers which surround two sides of a 
peninsula on which the town of Mangalore and cantonment stand, 
bring down a large body of water which renders them navigable for 
boats of some burthen for a considerable distance inland ; in the dry 
season however, there is little or no stream in either, except that caus- 
ed by the influence of the tide, which flows to about nine or ten miles 
from their mouths. The banks of these rivers, particularly that which 
runs by Buntwall, are steep and high. Prom the rapidity of the 
current, which does not permit the deposit of lighter matter, the 
beds of these rivers are composed chiefly of sand and gravel. In 
the back-water, also, there is little or no deposit, excepting in that 
part of it immediately under the cantonment, where there is an ex- 
tensive and deep bed of alluvium resulting from the meeting of the 
two rivers by which comparatively still water is produced. The banks 
of these rivers also. Like most others in this country, are where the 
soil permits, either planted with cocoa-nut trees, or laid out in gar- 
dens or rice fields. On the cantonment side of the back-water and 
immediately under some high ground, is a level belt of land which 
surrounds the peninsula, varying in breadth from one to two hun- 
dred yards, or thereabouts, and but little raised above the surface of 
the sea ; on the southern extremity it is converted into rice fields, or 
thickly planted with cocoanut trees, and from that point northward, 
along the edge of the back-water, the larger portion of the fishermen 
and laborers about the place have their dwellings. At the back of the 
present landing place, and on a continuation of the ground now al- 



lulled to, tlie great bazaar commences, and extends north on the edge 
of the back-water, about half a mile. It is built without attention to 
regularity, and theio is a general want of neatness and cleanliness ob- 
servable, with but few indications of its possessing much wealth; 
there is nevertheless a considerable Native trade carried on at the 
place during the period when the coast is open for shipping. In this 
low situation, which the cantonment overlooks, good water is only- 
procurable in the dry season ; and even then it is always more or less 
impregnated with iron, from the laterite through which it percolates. 
The small tanks in the neighbourhood are seldom dry, though in the 
hot weather the surface of the water becomes covered with slimy ve- 
getable matter. 

The valleys in this neighbourhood, like those throughout the country- 
are the parts principally under cultivation ; here they open towards 
the sea in a westerly direction, and contain a deep rich soil, the 
debris of the higher grounds. Much trouble appears to be taken 
in rendering them as productive as possible, and in many places where 
circumstances are favorable, the proprietor of the soil is recompensed 
by reaping three separate harvests from the same field, within the 
year, though a difference in the quality of the grain of each crop is 
ohsorvahle ; that produced immediately after the, monsoon being the 
most abundant and the finest grain. In addition to rice, the cultiva- 
tion in the neighbourhood of Mangalore is extended to pepper, hetel- 
nut, and the different kinds of vegetable, which are usually found in 
every Indian bazaar ; and which are procurable in the markets through- 
out the greater part of the year. The higher ground being composed 
entirely of laterite, either in the shape of rocks, or gravel, from which 
every particle of soil appears to be washed away, is totally unfit to 
support, any kind of vegetation except the poor grass, and stunted 
jungle already mentioned. 

Eice is the grand article of export, more than three-fourths of the 
whole produce being sent to Muscat in Arabia, Groa, Bombay and Mala- 
bar. Next to rice as an export is betel-nut, then black pepper, sandal- 
wood, cassia and turmeric. The export of coffee has increased from lbs. 
196,560 in 1840-41, to lbs. 21,31,920 in 1850-51. Salt is made on 
this coast, but the amount of manufacture being inadequate to local 
supply, a quantity is imported from Boinbay and Goa. Eaw silk for 
the use of the manufacturers above the ghauts, and sugar arc import- 
ed from ^Bengal and China, and oil and ghee from Surat. 



In ITycIcr's reign tte principal mercliants at Mangalore were Mo" 
pillas or Moplas and Concanies ; but since the British acquired the 
Government, many naen of property have come from Surat, Cutch, 
Bombay and other places to the north. These persons are chiefly of 
the Yaisya caste ; but there are also many Parsees, and the vessels 
employed in trade generally belong to other ports. 

The natives are generally well clad, have houses of a superior de- 
scription to those seen in other parts of the country ; and the poverty 
and wretchedness, existing in many of the towns to the southward, is 
not here met with. There is a school at each of the Roman Catholic 
Churches, under the management of private individuals, supported 
principally by the parents of the scholars, who are either of Portu- 
guese descent, or Ifative Christians ; the latter amount to no fewer in 
Canara, than 21,500, and those located here, are a very respectable 
class of Natives ; they were originally Brahmins from the Concan, who 
wore forcibly converted to Christianity, it is supposed, by the Portu- 
guese at an early period ; and though they still retain many of the 
customs of their original caste, such as refraining from eating the flesh 
of the cow, &o. ; they are nevertheless extremely observant of the rites 
and ceremonies of the Romish Church. 

The climate of Mangalore differs but little from that of the other 
stations on the western coast. The coldest months are those at the 
close and beginning of the year, when the thermometer generally 
ranges between 65® and 84® fahrenheit during the 24 hours. The wind 
blows steadily during the most part of this season from the eastward, 
or a little to the north or southward of east ; towards its close how- 
ever, after calm weather, the land wind frequently comes on in gusts, 
which are exceedingly unpleasant, and withers up everything of a 
vegetable nature. 

Though the diurnal variation of fche thermometer, is by no means 
great, j^-et, the sudden changes of temperature which occur at times, 
particiilarly in the night, or towards morning, render a blanket often 
requisite and agreeable. Between the coast and the ghauts leading 
into Mysore and upper Coorg, which are seen in the distance, about 40 
miles in a direct line from Mangalore, there are no particular obstales 
to break, or alter the current of the land wind, consequently it is 
much stronger and steadier here than farther to the southward, where 
the ghauts approach much nearer to the coast, and are less elevated. 
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During the cold season a cloud is seldom seen ; the soil becomes caked, 
and vegetation parched up from the extreme dryness of the atmo- 
sphere. 

Towards the month of March, the heat begins sensibly to increase, 
and the thermometer stands at from 80"^ to 86® in the shade, while in 
the open air at 2 p. m. it rises to 93® or 100®. As the monsoon 
approaches, and the land and sea-breezes decline, or become variable 
and light, the mercury within doors, generally stands at about 90® 
during the day ; and falls but little below this point in the night, 
until after the occurrence of a few showers of rain which usually 
precede the monsoon, when the sultry state of the atmosphere be- 
comes immediately moderated and as soon as the periodical rains have 
fairly set in, the temperature ranges between 75® and 82® of fahren- 
heit. The monsoon sets in with as great regularity at Mangalore as at 
other parts of the western coast between the months of May and June. 

The climate of Mangalore has a relaxing and debilitating effect, and 
Europeans arriving from above the ghauts, usually feel a disinclina- 
tion and inability to take their accustomed exercise. The Natives of 
the place on the other hand, consider the climate as particularly favor- 
able to health. 

The cantonment is situated on the north side of the town of Man- 
galore ; the ground on which it stands is pretty level, and gently 
rises in elevation until it reaches the place of arms, the centre and the 
highest part : from this the ground slopes on aU sides, except towards 
the north-east, where the elevation is continued and is lost amongst 
the hiUy ground in that direction. 

The Sepoys^ Unes are built on the southern side of the parade 
ground, with merely the high road intervening, the situation being 
open to the sea-breeze, well raised, and easily drained in the monsoon. 

The huts, which are built of clay, lie in parallel lines east and west, 
and are thatched with grass. Good water is not procurable in the lines 
themselves, because of their elevation, though a deep tank has been 
dug for the purpose of affording a supply ; it is however, obtained at 
. a short distance. 

The hospital which was originally intended for the sick of two re- 
giments, is situated in a compound at the north-east end of the lines ; 
it is well raised, dry, airy, and capable of accommodating upwards of 
60 patients ; the building stands north and south, and is divided into 
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tliree compartmentSj three sides of the building are surrounded by a 
verandah 9 feet in breadth, the ends of the front verandah being par- 
titioned off, and used as dispensaries : and tatties are placed in front 
of the verandahs to keep out the rains during the monsoon ; there is a 
cookroom and privy in the rear of the building, the latter being con- 
nected with the hospital by a covered passage. 

The jail is an extensive tiled building in the form of a square, 
erected on an elevated piece of ground, and presenting a front of 240 
feet. It is built of stone and divided into twenty apartments, ten of 
which are appropriated for the male convicts, two for females, one as 
a hospital, one as a convalescent ward, two for lunatics, one for the 
dispensary, and the remaining three as store rooms. The whole is 
calculated to accommodate 500 persons. The walls are thirteen feet 
in height from the floors, which are of mud, and raised three feet above 
the level of the surrounding yard, the drainage therefore is good, and 
aU the rooms are perfectly dry. 

A commodious building situated to the north of the parade ground 
was erected in 1852 at the expense of Government as a public dis- 
pensary at which the ZiUah Surgeon daily attends for an hour. Tho 
dispensary, since its establishment, has found much favor with the 
Natives, who gladly avail themselves of its advantages. 

St. Paulas Church was built by Government in 1843. Since then a 
tower with a bell and a clock have been added to it by private sub- 
scriptions. The clock was made and fitted up by the clock maker at- 
tached to the Industrial Department of the German Mission at the 
station. 

The EvangeUoal Mission Society of Basle in Switzerland have here 
a large Mission. In the upper Mission house there is a Seminary for 
the instruction of Catechists. There is an industrial department un- 
der the superiutendence of Laymen from Germany for teaching the arts 
of printing, bookbinding, weaving and clock making. In the lower 
Mission house there is a large boarding school for girls, and in the 
town there is an English and Native school, superintended by one of 
the Missionaries, who Hves in the premises. There are three Roman 
Catholic Churches, besides the bishop^s chapel. 

Mangalore is the head station of the collector and of the head assist- 
ant collector of Canara. The Zillah court is presided over by a civil 
and sessions judge, under whom is a subordinate jtidge ; an assistant 
judge has oiko generally been attached to the station. 

X 2 
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The population of Mangalore composed of the seven villages of 
Bazar, Attawur, Ifeersawalya, Kodyalbyl, Kudre, Mangaloretotta and 
Bolore by the last census was 18,931. 


Tane Mangalore. 

A town situated on the south side of the Nettrawutti, or Buntwall 
river just below Buntwal. It is rapidly increasing in size and im- 
portance, as the road from'Mercara to Mangalore here joins the river. 


Oodipy. 

This town is situated on the sea coast. It is a rich town owing to 
the large sums of money annually expended by the swamy who pre- 
sides over the Ehishna Deva pagoda. Each of the swamys of the 
eight muths presides in succession for two years. During the in- 
tervening years they travel all over India collecting money. 


Honore, 

A town in North Oanara, which has a population of 11,968. It is a Zil- 
lah station, and the court is presided over by a civil and sessions judge. 
The additional sub collector of Oanara resides here. 


Cooropta, 

A town in North Oanara, this town ten miles to the north of Honore 
from the rapid extension of the cotton trade, has risen during the last 
fifteen years to be a place of much importance. It used formerly to 
be a small dull port, now handsome banksals and houses have been 
built by the Native merchants from Bombay, and during the shipping 
season, it is a place of commercial activity. It has a population of 
6,885. The export of cotton increased from candies (of 560 lbs.) 
37,616 in 1840"41, to candies 45,420 in 1849-50. 


Seerce or Sircy. 

A town in North Oanara situated above the ghauts in the Sonda 
talook with a population of 4,370, has risen up since the country came 
undet British rule. The population is annually increasing. It was 
the great emporium for the arecanut trade, while the inland (Hawlut) 
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duties were ia force. Tlie cotton, on its way from the southern Mah- 
ratta country to Ooompta now passes through it. The sub collector 
of Oanara resides here. The court is presided over by a sudder ameen. 


Buntwal- 

A town in South. Canara^ 16 miles 6 fs. E. by N. from Mangalore, 
Latitude 12® 64^ N., Longitude 74® 50’ E. It istbe capital of ata- 
look of the same name, and situated on tbe right bank of the Nettrawutti 
river, which debouches at Mangalore. This stream is unfordable 
during the S. W. monsoon ; it has the apparent breadth of about 200 
yards with a bed encumbered by large rocky masses chiefly of horn- 
blende rock, containing spangles of mica and small garnets ; sienite 
also occurs, fragments of a beautiful pegmatite with flesh colored fel- 
spar are seen in the beds of the rivulets. The Buntwal river is navi- 
gable by small country craft for many miles. 

The town itself is an entrepot for the produce of the province on its 
passage to the Mysore country, and has derived great benefit of late 
years from the extension of the coffee trade. It contains about 1,000 
scattered houses inhabited by Moplas, Ooncanis, Bunters, &c., and a 
few Jains. The taloot of Buntwal formerly occupied an area of 1,660 
square miles, with a revenue of 250,000 rupees, and was divided into 
38 Mogaries containing 394 villages and 8,449 estates. In 1852 it 
was divided, and a portion of it formed into the talook of Pootoor. 


Cassergode. 

A large village in Southern Oanara on the Malabar coast, in Lati- 
tude 12® 29’ 38” ISr., and Longitude 76® 1’ 55” E. The inhabitants 
are Hindoos and Mahomedans, the latter being of the Mopla tribe. 
The population is industrious and thriving. The village is scattered 
over a large space of ground in rear of a back-water. The chief pro- 
duce of the country around is rice and cocoanuts. Irrigation is carried 
on by means of the streams running down from the western ghauts to 
the sea, and by the heavy rains between June and October. Tanks 
are consequently by no means numerous. The soil on the rice flats is 
a rich mould deposited by the rivers in their passage from the ghauts 
to the sea mixed with vegetable matter from the jungles. 

A branch road has lately been opened out to Oassergode from the 
first road leading from Mangalore to Mercara. 
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Oopin Ungady. 

A large village in Smith. Canara, on the Bangalore road, situated 
in Latitude 12® 30’, Longitude 75® 15’ in the fork formed by the 
junction of the Comardairi and Buntwal rivers. It contains a pa- 
goda of some size. From this place toOuddahthe road becomes jungly 
and leaves the northern branch of the river after one of its tributaries 
have been passed. 

The new road from Munjerabad joins the river at this place. 


Sarpady or Srepaudy, 

A village in South Canara, in Latitude 12® 57’, Longitude 75® 12’ 
on the road from Mangalore to Bangalore, 24 miles and two furlongs 
from the former place. From Buntwal to Sarpady the road lies along 
the right bank of the Buntwal river through N'agaragrarum, a Brah- 
min village. Shortly after passing this village an old mosque is seen 
on the right of the road. Two or three nullahs are crossed about 32 
miles east from Mangalore when the river divides into two branches j 
the northern of which flows from the ghauts in the direction of Juma- 
labad, and the southern or Comardairi river, from the Subramani 
mountain towards Mangalore. The north branch, unfordable m the 
rains, is here crossed to Oopin Ungady which is situated just above 
the point of junction of the two rivers. There is a bungalow on a 
hni at Sarpady for travellers. 
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MYSORE. 

IEysouE; a large province in tlie south of India, is situated between 
the 11th and 15 th degrees of north Latitude and the 74th and 78th 
degrees of east Longitude. In extreme length it is 257, and in ex- 
treme breadth 238 miles, forming an irregular area of about 37,000 
square miles, with a population estimated in 1849-50 to consist of about 
3 millions, 3 hundred thousand souls. 

The country consists of an undulating and much broken table land, 
extending from the eastern to the western ghauts, at elevations vary- 
ing from 1,800 feet to 3,000 above the level of the sea. It is bound- 
ed on all sides by the Company’s territories, on the north by the 
Dharwar coUectorate of Bombay, and the Ceded Districts of Madras, 
on the east by Cuddapah, and North Arcot, on the south by Salem 
and Coimbatore, on the west by Malabar, Coorg, and the two divisions 
of Canara. The small and interesting kingdom of Coorg has, since 
its conquest, been placed under the same administration as Mysore, 
(an account of which will follow.) 

The country of Mysore was part of the territory belonging to the 
Beejapoor Deccanee king, and the year after the downfal of that dy- 
nasty was taken by Aurungzebe’s general, Cassim Khan, in 1688, and 
the city sold to Chick Deo Raj for 3 lacs of Rupees. (Duffs History of 
the Mahrattas.) 

The government of the country was assumed by the British in 1831, 
and the management of it placed in the hands of a commissioner and 
staff of officers. The country is divided into four districts or coUec- 
torates, each managed by a Superintendent and Assistant. The districts 
are named after the principal town in each, Bangalore, Chittledroog, 
Mysore or Astagram, and Nuggur. A body of irregular horse (called 
Silledar or Mysore horse) paid by the Mysore government, amounting 
to 2,000 men and officered by Natives is kept up. They are divided into 
seven regiments, one of which is stationed at Bangalore, one at Hassan, 
one at Chittledroog, one at Yeddatoor, and one in the chief town of 
the Nuggur division. They are employed to assist the police, escort 
treasure, &c. There is also a similar body of infantry who are enlist- 
ed not to serve out of the country. The punchayet system prevails in 
all criminal and judicial cases, and has been found to answer well. 
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The sui‘face of the country is much broken with rugged gaping 
ravines, and with mountains, sometimes stretching for many miles in 
long barren ranges, at others, shooting up to a great altitude in bold 
detached masses. Many of these latter are very remarkable, more 
especially those which from possessing springs of water at their sum- 
mits, or from their natural military features, have been crowned with 
fortifications. These are called Droogs, and are thickly scattered over 
the country. Within forty miles of Bangalore, are to be found two 
of the most extensive, and most interesting, from their historical as- 
sociations, Savandroog and Nundydroog. They were both taken by 
storm, by detachments from Lord Cornwallis’ army, and among the 
many marvellous exploits of English soldiers in India, few have been 
more marvellous than these. They are well related by Wilkes in his 
history of Mysore. The extent of another of these fortresses may be 
gathered from the fact that the Duke of Wellington has stated, that 
it would require ten thousand of the Company’s troops, to form an 
eflSlcient garrison for Ohittledroog. 

Amongst other remarkable Droogs may be mentioned Ooalidroog, 
which contains the ruins of the palace of the ancient sovereigns of 
Bednore ; Nidjigul, a hill of most romantic beauty ; and Oubhaul 
Droog, recommended to Tippoo by the deadly nature of its climate 
as a fitting prison for his European captives. 

Of the ranges of hills it is sufficient to mention the Babbaboodia hills 
which can boast of a climate hardly inferior to that of the Neilgher- 
ries and the BeUarungums on the S. E. frontier, densely covered with 
forest trees and abounding with elephants and game of every descrip- 
tion. 

Of the unfortified detached mountains these are Sivagunga, which 
shoots up some two thousand feet above the elevated plain of Banga- 
lore ; the Peak of Calasa visible from almost every part of JSTuggur ; 
and the Kolfukanmoki and Khodachi Pur watt, the most elevated 
points of the ghauts, which afford a noble prospect of forest and ocean 
from their summits, and are themselves invaluable landmarks to the 
sailor. 

The sienite rocks which form the substratum of these hills, and of 
the country generally, are all rapidly decaying, and as their surface is 
annually washed by the rains, or blown by the winds over the plain, 
so much fertilizing material is thus conveyed to the fields that the 
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ryot is able to draw from them year after year his crop of dry grains^ 
without a fallow, and almost without manure. 

There are many rivers in Mysore (such as the Cauvery which tra- 
verses the south previous to entering Coimbatore. The Hoogry which 
traverses Ohittledroog ; and the Hemrawutty), but from the depth of 
the channels of most of them, they are not of much use for irrigation. 
The Cauvery and Lutchwunturlah are exceptions to this rule, and 
there is much valuable cultivation under the canals which ai’e drawn 
off from them. 

More effectual encouragement to commerce has been held out by 
the formation of good roads in all directions. Since the assumption of 
the country by the British, sixteen hundred miles of cart road have been 
constructed and bridged, at an expense of eighteen and a half lacs of 
Eupees. Among the principal of these, taking Bangalore as a centre, 
may be mentioned the two roads, one leading to Oossoor and Kistna- 
gherry, and the other towards Madras by the Palmanair ghaut, the 
road through Seringapatam and Mysore to the Neilgherry hiUs, with 
a line branching off at the former place, through Coorg to Mangalore 
and Cannanore, and another at the latter place through Wynaad to 
TeUicherry and Cannanore ; the entirely new line of road from Ban- 
galore by Coonghul, Hassan and the Munzerabad ghaut to Mangalore, 
the road from Bangalore to Hurryhur through Toomtoor, Sera and 
Ohittledroog, opening up Mysore to the Southern Mahratta country, 
and two distinct lines of road to Bellary. 

Besides many ancient passes in the mountaias which have been to 
a certain extent improved, three ghauts of the first class, the An- 
goombay, the Munzerabad, and the Sumpenjy, have been opened up on 
the western boundary, while on the S. W. and S. the Periambady and 
Hassanoor passes leading to Cannanore and Coimbatore, have super- 
seded the feverish and difldcult lines by Wynaad and the Guzzelhutti. 

The habits of the people are industrious and frugal, and for ISTa- 
tives of India, they may even be considered to have attained a res- 
pectable degree of skill in husbandry. While the patriotism, or os- 
tentation of its former rulers, has covered the country with a chain- 
work of tanks, which, in aU but the most unfavorable seasons, afford 
the means of raising a quantity of wet grain, much more than is re- 
quired for the consumption of the country ; as the bulk of the inha- 
bitants prefer to consume the dry grain known to them as Eaggi,’’ 
and to botanists as the Cynosnrus Corocanus/^, 
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There is but little trade in Mysore. Rice is exported to Canara for 
the consumption of the inhabitants of that province, whose own is 
carried off for the Arabian market- The sooparee or betel-nut of Nug- 
gur, from its superior excellence, is in great demand in the bazaars of 
the Carnatic ; and the sandalwood which is abundant, and a monopoly 
of Government, is much sought after by the merchants of Bombav, 
more especially by the Parsees, in whose religious ceremonies much 
of this wood is consumed. 

The carpets of Mysore and Bangalore are fair imitations of the 
English and Persian ; while the coarse cumblies of Bangalore and 
Hoonsoor, are admirably adapted for horse coverings. The fine cnm- 
bHes of Davungherry are of considerable excellence, and some have 
been known to fetch as high a price as twenty rupees. The woollen 
manufactures of this territory will probably receive a great impetus, 
by the gradual improvement now taking place in the breed of sheep 
from steadily crossing it with the pure merino blood, an experiment 
which is being carried on at the expense of the Government, and, as 
far as it has gone, with some success. 

The efforts of the Government to improve the silk have hardly 
had the same encouraging result. The silk cloths of Bangalore, how- 
ever, are much admired for their substantial texture, as well as for 
the brilliancy of their colors and the harmony of their arrangement. 

The cotton is neither better nor worse than that of the neighbour- 
ing parts of India, and the Government is left in doubt as to whether 
it will be worth its while to continue the efforts which have for some 
time past been making to improve it. Coffee is extensively cultivat- 
ed in the western jungles, and the export of it is rapidly increasing 
every year ; it is mostly sent to England from the western coast. 

The small hardy breed of Mysore bullocks is well known, and cele- 
brated for great endurance of fatigue under a privation of food and 
water. The Government has established a useful breed of horses in 
the country, by crossing the country mares with the best Arab stal- 
lions procurable. 

The revenue collections since it came under British management in 
1831-32 have been as follows : — 


Es. A. P. 

l'831-32 4,397,035 4 0 

1832- 33 5,556,337 8 9 

1833- 34 5,825,786 8 0 

1834- 35 6;770,277 3 6 
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Bs. 

A. 

P, 

1835-36 

7,687,761 

9 

8 

1836-37 

7,113,701 

13 

7 

1837-38 

6,930,581 

8 

6 

1838-39 

7,191,818 

7 

0 

1839-40 

7,750,439 

6 

11 

1840-41 

7,648,125 

7 

5 

1841-42 

7,566,381 

6 

5 

1842-43' 

7,564,855 

1 

6 

1843-44 

7,259,119 

7 

1 

1844-45 

7,289,665 

10 

0 

1846-46 

7,100,370 

3 

7 

1846-47 

7,604,072 

14 

4 

1847-48 

7,926,751 

6 

11 

1848-49 

8,008,339 

6 

8 


The climate of Mysore may be described as mild and equable, for a 
country witbin the tropics. The monsoons which deluge the Malabar 
coast from May to September, and the Coromandel coast from October 
to January, have their force so broken by the crests of the ghauts, 
that they yisit Mysore in the mitigated form of frequent and heavy 
showers, with a clouded sky and cool atmosphere in the intervals be- 
tween them ; and the oHmate, from May to December, is thus render- 
ed extremely pleasant. There are heavy showers in April and May, 
but the regular monsoon does not commence till June and lasts till 
October or November. In January the air is cold and clear, although, 
the sun is hot, but from about the middle of February to the setting 
in of the monsoon, the weather, as compared with the rest of the year, 
is hot and unpleasant. 

Mysore is thinly peopled, Fever, Cholera, and Influenza yearly 
commit sad havoc among the young and old. The fevers of the 
country appear to be less influenced by jungle miasm than in other 
parts of India. The valley of the Oauvery after the river leaves 
Coorg, is singularly free from jungle or vegetation of any kind, but 
the bed of the river is granite and sienite, which when the river is 
low, exposes large masses of these rooks covered with the black coat- 
ing of oxide of manganese described by Baron Humboldt, in the fe- 
verish localities on the banks of the Orinoco. It is not unusual for 
the entire inhabitants of a village to be so prostrated by fever as to 
be unable to collect their harvest. 

Y 2 
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The principal stations and toTOS in Mysore are Bangalore, Mysore, 
Hnrryhur, French Rooks, Seringapatam, and Hoonsoor. 

The falls of the OauTery at Sivasamoodrum are in the borders of 
Mysore in Coimbatore. 


Bangalore 

Is a large town in Mysore, Latitude 12® 57^ nortli, Longitude 77® 

38’ east, it is tlie Head Quarters of the Centre Division of the Army, 
and must he described under three heads, the cantonment, the petteih 
and the fort. 

The Cantonment is pleasantly situated on the highest table land 
in Mysore, 3,000 feet above the level of the sea. The force, when 
complete, consists of the head quarters of the horse artillery, one 
European and one Native troop ; half a company of foot artiUe- 
ry ; a regiment of dragoons ; one of Native cavalry ; one regiment 
of European infantry ; and four regiments of Native infantry. The 
roads and houses are arranged in parallel straight lines running east 
and west, the extremes three miles apart, the cavalry lines are an ex- 
ception to this arrangement, being to the north, and at a right angle 
to the rest of the cantonment, the officers live in detached bungalows 
with good gardens. The bazaar is situated on a slope which allows 
of perfect drainage, it is kept clean and in excellent order. The meat 
is all slaughtered and prepared in one place. The market is clean 
and well supplied with butchers’ meat, tank fish, hares, wild duck, and 
teal ; peas, beans, cabbages, potatoes, carrots, turnips, beet-root, and 
knol-khol, and in the season strawberries, peaches, mangoes, and 
most Native fruits and vegetables. The cantonment is well supplied 
with water from wells and two large tanks, the XJlsoor and the Sum- 
pengy. The Police of this cantonment is managed by the Commis- 
sariat officer, under the orders of the Commissioner. There are two 
Episcopalian Churches, and one belonging to the Church Mission, a 
W^esleyan Chapel, a Chapel belonging to the London Mission, and 
two Eoman Catholic places of worship ; a Friend-in-Need Society has 
been established. The population of the cantonment bazaars, inolud- 
ing the villages of XJlsoor and Sholay, amounts to about 93,338 
souls by the census of 1849-50. 

Bangalore Pettah or Natiye town, is situated to the south and west 
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of the cantomnent, distant one mile, and contains a population of about 
41,664 souls. It is surrounded by a mud wall and ditch thickly oyer- 
grown with the thorny Sekakai (Mimosa Saponaria.) The old hedge 
(about 80 yards across) and which was the cause of so much trouble 
and loss to the British troops in 1792 has lately been cleared away and 
the ground built upon. The houses are mud with flat roofs, the streets 
are open and well drained, the bazaars well supplied and the town ge- 
nerally has a thriving appearance ; it is well supplied with water from 
two tanks, one to the north, and a large one two miles to the south, 
the bund of this tank was destroyed by Tippoo Sultan with the view 
of distressing the British army, and has recently been repaired. Weils 
have been sunk all over the town, and though deep afford an abundant 
supply of good drinking water. 

In the town is an excellent civil hospital, free to IsTatives of all 
classes, with a separate establishment for Brahmins ; there are also an 
asylum for insane and idiot patients, an asylum for lepers, and a poor 
house ; an airy and spacious jail is in process of building. 

Bangalore Fort — This is close to the southern gate of the pettah, 
the walls faced with stone and with a ditch and glacis, it is command- 
ed from one or two rising grounds near, and could never have been a 
place of great strength. The gates (five in number) are handsome and 
remarkable. It is supplied with water by an aqueduct from a tank 
close to the southern gate, there are now but few residents in it. The 
old palace has been converted into a cutcherry, and the wheel in which 
Sir D. Baird was placed, that he might draw water for the amusement 
of Tippoo Sultan and his ladies, was in existence very lately. The 
arsenal, treasury and garrison hospital are aU in the fort. 

♦ 


Mysore. 

The town of Mysore is the place of residence of the Eaja and the 
ancient capital of the province, situated in 12*^ 19' north Latitude, and 
76® 42' east Longitude, formerly called Maheshasoor the name of a 
buffaloe-headed monster whose overthrow constitutes one of the ex- 
ploits of OaU (Hamilton.)" It is 84 nailes south-west of Bangalore 
and 9 miles south of Seringapatam. The fort is clean and well kept, 
built of stone, and contains little more than the palace of the Raja and 
the houses of the chief members of his family. The pettah is a large 
straggling town containing a population of about 55,424 souls, it is 
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badly supplied with water ; an attempt made by Dewan Poomeab. to 
bring the waters of the Cauvery into the town by means of a canal 
failed ; there are two tanks neai;, but the supply is precarious. The 
situation is unhealthy, at the foot of a rocky hill about 800 feet high, 
on the top of which is a temple, and a bungalow belonging to the 
Government. The place is subject to fever and- cholera. There are 
many rich merchants in the town. The old residency is a fine large 
building, but badly situated on the outskirts of the town. A good hos- 
pital, free to ITatives of all castes, was established some years ago by the 
Eajah, and has since been well kept ujo. It is under the management 
of the Surgeon to H. H. Durbar. The palace is a large building, the 
rooms low and built entirely in the ITative style. The Rajah’s golden 
throne is a valuable and beautiful piece of oriental magnificence. 


Seringapatam. 

A city in the province of Mysore, (Sri Runga Patana), Latitude 
12® 25’ north, Longitude 76® 45’ east, 75 miles south-east from Banga- 
lore. The fort is placed at the upper end of an island in the Cauvery, 
the river is wide and rapid with a rocky bed at this spot. The coun- 
try round is cultivated with rice and sugar-cane, being well watered 
by canals taken from the river, some miles higher up the water is 
raised by dams or annicuts, one of these canals is carried across the 
western branch of the river about 40 feet above its level. The works 
must have been very expensive. The town of Gangam is built on the 
southern and higher parts of the island, adjoining to it is the Mau- 
soleum of Hyder Ali, his wife, and Tippoo Sultan, the tombs are 
handsome and kept up at considerable emense by the British Go- 
vernment. The Dowlut Baugh, Tippoo’s^arden palace, is falling to 
decay, the walls were once richly ornamented with paintings descrip- 
tive of Bailey’s defeat, they were afterwards whitewashed, but traces 
of the pictures are still to be seen. The fort is a large irregular for- 
tification protected on two sides by the river, so unhealthy as to con- 
tain but few inhabitants. Hyder’s palace is in decay. The island is 
approached by a fine bridge from the east, named the TTellesley, on 
the western side the river is narrow, and the bridge has not such an 
imtposing appearance. On crossing the bridge the ro^d takes a short 
turn to the south to go to Mysore, and passes in due west to Yelwall 
and Hoonsoor. 
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Errode or French Rocks, 

So called from having been the station of a French regiment in the 
time of Tippoo Sultan, is situated in the province of Mysore, 5 miles 
north of Seringapatam. Now the station for a corps of Native infan- 
try and a small detachment of artillery. The cantonment is prettily 
situated near a large tanh. A good road from Seringapatam passes 
through it direct to Belloor by Nagamimglum. 


Hurryhur. 

A station in the province of Mysore for a Native corps, 180 miles 
north-west of Bangalore, on the direct road to Dharwar, it is situated 
on the frontier about two nules from the Tumboodra, the country im- 
mediately about is barren and uninteresting. The cantonment gene- 
rally speaking is healthy. 


Hoonsoor. 

A station in Mysore, 106 miles west of Bangalore, on the direct road 
from the latter station to Ooorg and Cannanore, it is situated on the 
banks of the Letchman Teert river, which is here crossed by a hand- 
some bridge. A Commissariat and Medical officer resides at the sta- 
tion. It is the head quarters of the Company’s training establish- 
ment for buUocks, and also a depot for camels and elephants. The 
tannery is here from which the army is supplied with boots, shoes, 
and leather accoutrements of aU sorts. There are also extensive work- 
shops for the manufacture of brass and iron fittings. The establish- 
ment is very complete in every way. 


Sravana Belgula. 

A village in Mysore, 33 miles north by west from Seringapatam, 
celebrated for a remarkable image of Jain worship, on the summit of 
a hill close to the village. The hill is about 500 feet high, composed 
of sienite, and the image must have been cut from the solid rock, it 
is 70 feet 3 inches high, the arms and legs are ornamented with 
wreaths of flowers, in other respects it is perfectly naked, the features 
are pleasing, the hair curled, unlike the Natives of India. A pagoda 
has been built round the image in the open square of which it stands. 
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and from a distance it appears as if leaning and looking over tke wall. 
It is however perfectly upright. 


Hallibede. 

A village in Mysore, whicli must formerly have been a place of 
considerable note, from the extensive ruins scattered for miles around, 
chiefly carved stones. The bund of the tank, a mile long, is full of 
carved stones and broken images. A large pagoda at Belloor, 12 miles 
distant, has its walls ornamented with slabs of carving evidently re- 
cently taken from here. The old city is said by Buchannan to have 
been named Dorasamudra, and to have been the residence of the Belalla 
Bayas, who once reigned over a great part of the peninsula of India, 
at present the most remarkable spot is a temple of Siva. It has a flat 
roof and in front of the principal entrance are two well carved bulls in 
balassum stone. The entire walls of the pagoda are covered with slabs 
of the richest carving in stone, forming an Hindoo Pantheori, the 
corners of the building are supported by elegantly carved female 
figures. There are two other temples in tolerable preservation and 
containing colossal Jain idols, the roofs are supported by splendid 
columns of balassum beautifully turned and so highly polished as to be 
used as a mirror when wetted with a little water. There are the re- 
mains of a wall round the temples with a ditch and gate, all of great 
size and indicating that once a crowded population must have inha- 
bited the spot. 


Tulcaad. 

A town in Mysore, on the b^nks of the Cauvery bordering on 
Coimbatore. This town is rendered remarkable from the circumstance 
of its being gradually overwhelmed by sand hills. The rocky bed of 
the Cauvery here changes its character and becomes sandy, the sand 
is impalpably fine, and is raised into heaps about 30 feet above the bed 
of the river ; the hills are steadily increasing each year and over- 
whelming the town. Dr. Buchannan states that formerly a large 
fort and a great number of temples existed between the town and the 
river, and which had all been for years covered when he visited the 
spot, now the tops of temples are to be plainly seen in the sand heaps. 
If ear this town to the east is Hama’s bow ; a famous annicut on the 
Cauvery, there is also one to the west of the town ; the canals from 
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lliese afford water for a very considerable amount of rice cultivation. 
For Cauvery water falls, (see Sivasamoodrum.) 


Sivasamoodrnm . 

An island on the Cauvery in Coimbatore, approached by two bridges, 
one from Mysore and one from Coimbatore, the falls are on each side 
of the island, and are highly picturesque and beautiful, the junction 
of the two streams below the island is fine. Here is a bungalow and 
accommodation for travellers provided by the Jageerdar, a descendant 
of one of the first Natives who received an honorary title, which he 
did from Lord William Bentinck, for his public spirited exertions in 
restoring the bridge and clearing the island. His name was Hama- 
swamy, and the title conferred on him was Junooparca Curta, or “ the 
philanthropic Lord.^’ 


Garseppa. 

The falls of Garseppa are in the western part of Mysore. In the 
Mulnaad or western ghauts bordering on Canara, the falls are highly 
picturesque, but difficult of ac<5ess at some seasons. There is a bunga- 
low for the accommodation of visitors, the fall is over a clear precipice 
measured 900 feet, after which it becomes a foaming rapid, it is not 
difficult to approach the falls by coming under them by water from 
Honore iu Canara, they can thus be approached within eight miles or 
less, and the ascent perfected on foot. 


Nuggur. 

A district in Mysore, it is also the name of the ancient capital of 
Mysore, formerly called Bednoor (which see). The district of Nuggur 
is divided into two distinct parts ; the open country, and the Mulnaad or 
western ghauts. The latter has a different climate from the open country ; 
it has heavy monsoon rains and a moist atmosphere, abundant vegeta- 
tion, splendid forest trees and scenery ; the inhabitants are a fine inde- 
pendent race. 


Bednore-Nuggur or Hyder Nuggur. 

Once a large and populous town, situated in the western ghauts of 
Mysore, In troublous times it was a place of great strength and very 
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populous, as its ruins indicate* It was taken and plundered by Hyder 
in 1763, and again by General Matthews in 1783, whose force was after- 
wards attacked by Tippoo, and the whole either destroyed or made pri- 
soners. The town is beautifully situated and surrounded by hills. It 
is now a mere village. 


Ghittledroog. 

A hill fort in Mysore, 151 miles north-west of Seringapatam, also 
called Ohattahthuldroog or the Umbrella hill. The highest peak is 
about 1,800 feet above the plain. The fortifications are very exten- 
sive, and were estimated by the Duke of Wellington to require a force 
of 10,000 men to garrison them. The upper parts of the hiU are well 
supplied with water. The hill contains some remarkable choultries, 
one in particular which would afford excellent accommodation to a 
regiment. 

The climate is so unhealthy that it was abandoned from this cause 
as a military station. ^ 


Serah, 

A town in Mysore, 90 miles north of Seringapatam, once a place 
of some note and populous as its ruins testify. It is now a small town. 
It was destroyed by Hyder Ali, and afterwards by the Mahrattas. 


Gram, 

. A village in Mysore, 98 miles from Bangalore, on the western road 
to Mangalore by the Munzerabad ghaut. 


Ootradroog, 

A hill fort in Mysore. It was captured by Colonel Stuart, in De- 
cember 1791, previous to the first siege of Seringapatam. 


Nundydroog, 

A hill fort in Mysore, 30 miles north of Bangalore on the Bellary 
roadv The top of the hiU is well supplied with water, and has a 
pleasant climate about 10® cooler than. Bangalore. The plain at the 
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base of ISfundydroog is ligli, slopes nortK and east, from tliat liill and 
tbe one opposite, five rivers take tkeir rise. The first potatoes grown, 
in Southern India were raised on the hill in front of Nundy. 


W urrulcondah. 

A village in Mysore, on the road from Bangalore to Bellary, 58 
miles from Bangalore. 

IVtanchauliully* 

A village in Mysore, on the road from Bellary to Seringapatam by 
Kaidroog. 


Dairuhully. 

A town and fort in Mysore, 23 miles north of Bangalore, on the 
Bellary road. It is said to be the birth place of Tippoo Sultan. The 
gardens about it are cultivated with poppies, potatoes, and sugar. 


Maggeri or IXIaiKgedi. 

A town in Mysore, 22 miles west of Bangalore. The neighbour- 
hood is barren and full of iron ore, which is smelted in furnaces with 
bamboo charcoal. 


Severndroog. 

A strong hill fort in Mysore, 20 miles south-west of Bangalore. It 
was taken by the British in 1791, owing to a panic having seized the 
garrison. The jungles at the foot of the hill are very unhealthy. 
This hiU has a very remarkable bluff on one side. It is supplied with 
water from springs. 


Taverherry« 

A village in Mysore 13 miles west of Bangalore ; a considerable 
quantity of iron ore is collected and smelted here. 

Toombudra* 

A river in Southern India that rises in the western ghauts of My- 
sore by two sources, the Toonga, and Budra which unite at Goodly 
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three miles below Hooly Onore in the Nuggnr district. The united 
stream passes out of Mysoi'e near Hurryhur at the north-western ex- 
tremity. It joins the Kistnah below Kuimool. 


OocHmgy- 

A village in tlie Munzerabad district of Mysore near the top of the 
Bissly ghaut north of Coorg. 


Hooly Onore. 

A tovni in Mysore 120 miles north-west of Seringapatam on the 
eastern bank of the Budra. 


Colar. 

A town in Mysore on the high road from Madras to Bangalore by 
the MoogH or Naickenairy passes, it is 42 miles from Bangalore. It 
was here that B[yder Ali was buried, his tomb is outside of the town. 
Gold dust is found in the neighbourhood, at a village called Marcoo- 
pum, Hamilton says that the area of country impregnated with gold, 
is estimated at 130 square miles. There is some fine carving in the 
gate of a pagoda on the top of the hill close to the town. It has a 
good public bungalow. 


Ooscotta. 

A small town and mud fort in Mysore on the Madras road, 18 miles 
north-east of Bangalore. It has a fine tank and a good public bun- 
galow. 


Baitmunglum. 

A village in Mysore on the high road from Bangalore to Madras, 
60 miles from Bangalore, a good public bungalow. This village is 
only 12 miles from Marcoopum, the site of the gold mine. 


Balapoor. 

^ inam^ pf fwo villages in Mysore about 15 miles apart, one called 
mA pai.P Doda Balapoor, both were surrounded by forts in for- 
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mer years ; the Poligars of Balapoor had some influence in the country, 
and built the fort of Nundydroog. The district is now famous for 
potatoes, sugar, and opium, Chicha Balapoor is on the high road from 
Madras to Bellary, and has a good public bungalow. 


Chinr oypatam . 

A town in Mysore, with a substantial stone fort, it is 84 miles west 
of Bangalore, on the high road to Mangalore by the Munzerabad 
ghaut. There is a good travellers’ bungalow. 


Chuloor. 

A village in Mysore, on the road from Madras to Hurryhur. 


Bissley Ghaut. 

A pass from the BuUum or Mungerabad district of Mysore into 
Canara. It is out of repair and is quite superseded by the Mungera- 
bad ghaut. 


lYEunaserahad • 

A fort in Mysore, so named by Tippoo Mungoor-a-Bad, the city of 
fog. It is situated on a small hill on the border of the ghauts, from 
here an excellent road is perfected down an easy ghaut, not more than 
1 in 18 into Canara to Mangalore. This ghaut has the advantage of 
a stream of water all the way not more than 20 to 30 yards from the 
road. The distance from the bungalow at IMaruhully in Mysore, to 
Serandie in Canara is 18 miles. 


Bowanhiilly. 

A village in Mysore, 13 miles north-east of Chittledroog. 


Baugopilly. 

A village in Mysore, on the high road from Madras to Bellary, a 
good public bungalow. 


Carboh. 

A TiUage in Mysore, near OMttledroog. 
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"BellootM 

A town and fort in Mysore, 60 miles west of Bangalore on tte 
higi. road to Mangalore by the Mtinzerabad ghaut. The Mysore Go- 
vernment experimental sheep farm is situated about six miles from 
this town. 


A town in Mysore, on the east bank of the Toonga. Formerly there 
was a fort, it is now in ruins. This is the head quarters of the Nug- 
gur division. There is a public bungalow and cutcherry near the 
town. It is a clean town well drained, and so placed that steps from 
most of the houses lead directly to the river. 


Feunar. 

A river in Mysore which takes its rise from the ranges of hillH north 
of Nundydroog. After leaving Mysore it passes through the Oudda- 
pah and Nellore coUeotorates to the sea. 


Herashie. 

A town in Mysore, 70 miles west of Bangalore, on the road to Man- 
galore by the Munzerabad ghaut. There is a good tank and a walled 
town. This place is 10 miles from Sravana Bellcul, the great Jain 
statue. 


Hoogry or Vudwatty* 

A river in Mysore. 


Hoossampoor . 

A small village in Mysore on the right bank of the Letchman Teert, 
about 12 miles north and east from Honsoor. 


Furmisclaotrum. 

A small -village in Mysore het-ween Nundydroog and Worralcondah 
on, the joad 6ow Bangalore to Bellary. 
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Foilium* 

A village in the Mnnzerabad district of Mysore. A small Jain tem- 
ple is in it; supposed to be very ancient. 


Arbrawutty- 

A river in Mysore. 


Columbella. 

A village near Chittledroog in Mysore, on the road from Bangalore 
to Hurryhur. 


Marcoopum XVIines. 

(See Colar.) 


*?ellabiinbra, 

A village in Mysore, 10 miles from Bangalore, on the road to Bel- 
lary. There is a good public bungalow. 


Feriapatam. 

A town in Mysore, 18 miles from the Coorg frontier ; a walled fort, 
a good tank, and a public bungalow are the only objects for notice. 


Hassan. 

A town in. Mysore, on the road to Mangalore hy the Munzerabad 
ghaut. Here is a public bungalow. 


r3rursapoor» 

A town in Mysore, on the Madras road, 32 miles from Bangalore. 
A good public bimgalow. 


Chennapat am « 

A town and fort in Mysore, on the high road between Bangalore 
and Mysore, 34 nules from Bangalore, a good pubKo bungalow. The 
fort is faced with stone, and appears to haye been built with some care. 
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There are not many houses in. the fort. There is a large palace be- 
longing to one of the Eaja^s relations. The town is famous for its 
manufacture of sugar, steel, steelwire, and lacquered toys. 


Coonghul, 

A large town and mud fort in Mysore, 42 miles west of Bangalore, 
on the road to Mangalore. There is a splendid tank and a public bun- 
galow. This is one of the depot stations for the Honorable Com- 
pany’s studs. 


Toomcoor. 

A town in Mysore, 46 miles north-west of Bangalore, on the road 
to Hurryhui\ The head quarters of the Chittledroog division. There 
is a cutcherry and a good public bungalow. The town is low, ill- 
placed, and unhealthy. 


BuUum. 

A district in Mysore, now called Munzerabad, extending from the 
north of Coorg to the Bababooden hills. It is a beautiful country, 
well watered and picturesque. It possesses a fine climate, and enjoys 
the sea-breeze from the western coast. Coffee thrives well, and is much 
cultivated for export from Mangalore. 


Cauvery. 

A river which rises in Coorg, and passing through the south of 
Mysore, fertilizes Coimbatore and Tanjore. 


Closepett, 

A town in Mysore, 37 miles south-west of Bangalore, on the high 
road to Mysore, so named after Colonel Sir B, Close, Resident at My- 
sore. It is well situated on the bank of a river which is bridged. 
There is a good bungalow. It is the head quarters of one of the re- 
giments of Mysore horse. 


Sivagunga, 

Tte name of a remarkable mountain in Mysore, 85 miles wst of 
Bangalore. It is composed of sienite and granite rocks, in many 
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places so precipitous that access to the top is not without danger, es- 
pecially if a high wind prevails. The summit is about 1,800 feet 
above the plain — a third of the way up are some fine pogodas. 


Bellarungiims . 

The name of a range of hills to the south and east of Mysore, and 
which separate that province from Coimbatore. 


nialavilly* 

A town in Mysore, 26 miles south-east of Seringapatam. It was 
here that Tippoo was defeated by C'cneral Harris in the last war, 
when the army was advancing upon Seringapatam, 


Maiicotta. 

A town in Mysore, 17 miles north-east of Seringapatam, celebrated 
for a sacred place of worship for the Hindoos situated in a remarkable 
rocky hill. The town is a few miles to the left of the high road be- 
tween Seringapatam and Belloor. 


Nundgherry Droog. 

A town and hill fort in Mysore, about 50 miles north-west of Ban- 
galore, famous for its iron and the manufacture of steel. 


Ikery, 

A town in the Mulnaad of Mysore, 18 miles north of Bednore. The 
ruins show that it was once a highly populous place, and the name of 
Ikery or Ekairee pagoda still used to designate a coin is alone an in- 
dication of its having been a capital town. The land measure of that 
part of Mysore is still regulated by the length of the great stone in 
front of the Ikery pagoda. The trade and population of the town is 
now transferred to Saugur close to the ruins of the old town. 


(See Ikery.) 
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Bissly Ghaut* 

A pass from Mysore into Canara now superseded by the Munzera- 
bad gbaut. 


Khuihuttqgherry Droog, 

Or Koondra Khan Mook, or Horse’s head Hill, the name of a moun- 
tain in the Mulnaad of Mysore, known as a landmark at sea from its 
remarkable features, and being seen at a great distance rising above 
the western ghauts. At the foot of the hill is one of the old deserted 
passes into Oanara called the Khulhuttadakul pass. 


• Agoomby. 

The name of a pass from Mysore into Oanara. The distance from 
the top to the bottom is about five miles, and the parallels so arranged 
that the ascent is nowhere more than 1 in 18. It is quite practicable 
for wheeled carriages, and opens up the communication between the 
northern parts of the Mulnaad and Canara. The pass was laid out by 
Major Grreen of the Engineers. 


Bababoodrus. 

The name of a range of hills in Mysore, in the Nuggur district, 
about 6,000 feet above the level of the sea with a fine climate and pure 
water. The range is extensive and in the form of a horse shoe ; the 
upper crest is about 15 miles iu length. The hills abound in magnetic 
iron, chrome iron, decomposed felspar and quartz rocks. The valley 
formed in the bund of the range is most unhealthy (the Jager valley,) 
Natives never venture to sleep there at any season. Coffee grows well 
and is much cultivated in it. 


Toonga* 

A river in Mysore that joins the Budra at Goodly to form the 
Toomhoodra. 


Budra» 

A river in Mysore, (see Toonga.) 
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Coodly* 

A small town in Mysore at tlie junction of tlie Toonga and Budra 
rivers. The residence of the Goodly swami, a gooroo famous for his 
power in Southern India. 


GaJasa. 


A remarkable mountain in the Mulnaad of Mysore. 

Rama’s Bow* 

The name of an annicut across the Cauvery in Mysore, between 
Tulcaad and Sivasamoodrum. 


Veddatoora* 

A towu in Mysore, 18 miles north of Ydwal, -with a pagoda on the 
bank of the Canvery, famous for the fish -which are preserved and fed 
by the Brahmins, some are of great size, and all are so tame that 
they feed from the hand and are seen mingled -with the cro-wd of Na- 
tives bathing. They are a species of carp. 
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C00R6. 

A SMALL province in Southern India, situated in the western ghauts, 
at present governed by the same Commissioner as Mysore. Ooorg is 
bounded on the north and east by Mysore, on the south by "Wynaad 
and Malabar, on the west by South Canara. The country was con- 
q[uered in 1834, by a force under Sir Pat. Lindsay, c. b., and annexed 
to the British territories ; the Rajah being sent to Benares. 

The country consists of a succession of mountains divided by nar- 
row valleys. The ridges are clothed with forest trees of great size, and 
having occasional open glades of grass, afford a picturesque variety 
of scenery not common in India. The valleys are highly cultivated 
with rice, areca-nuts, plantains, and gardens of orange, lime, citron, 
and Native vegetables. The forests abound in teak, poon, jack, sandal, 
blackwood, ebony, bastard, cedar, cardamums, black pepper, wild cin- 
namon, and nutmeg, and with such wild animals as are common to 
most Indian jungles and forests. The tiger is not so dangerous to 
man in Ooorg as in the open country, probably from having abundance 
of* game as food. The flying squirrel is not uncommon. A remark- 
able feature of the country is the number and extent of the cuddungs 
or breastworks which intersect it in every direction ; their extent is 
estimated at 600 miles, crossing the ranges of hills and each other 
with so little appearance of order or arrangement, as to defy conjec- 
ture as to the cause of their original formation. They must have 
required a far more dense population to form them, than is now m 
the country. Many are 12 feet deep, and 10 or 15 feet across the 
ditch. 

The geological formation of the country bears a close resemblance 
to the Neilgherries, the rocks are primitive and consist chiefly of 
sienite, traversed by greenstone and veins of quartz and felspaa', which 
latter is found decomposed into kaolin or porcelain clay, these rooks 
are covered with lithomargic earth, and over the whole a deep vegeta- 
ble mould, the result of years of accumulation from the forests, form- 
ing as fertile a compost as can well be imagined. 

The elevation of Ooorg is from 3,200 feet to 4,500, Fraserpet on the 
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Oauvery is 3,200 feet, and Mercara 4,500. Many mountains attain a 
mucli greater eleyation, Poopagherry is 5,682 and Tadraisdemok 6,781 
feet. 

Tte climate of Coorg is singularly pleasant and healthful, although 
it is situated so completely in the ghauts as to haye the full force of 
the south-west monsoon and three or four months of nearly uninter- 
rupted heavy rain, showers fall in April and May; June, July and 
August are very wet, yet such are the slope of the country and nature 
of the soil that it soon dries sufficiently to enable one to walk out. 

The thermometer seldom rises higher than 74® or falls below 60® 
in the shade. Keggatnaad and the country about the foot of the 
Brummogherrys are alone feyerish ; and these parts are nearly as bad 
as the worst parts of Mysore. 

The Ooorgs are a fine manly race, much given to field sports, all 
are armed with the large Coorg knife or daa, and a smaller one worn 
in the belt ; it is wonderful to see the rapidity with which a Coorg cuts 
his way with these through the jungles, most have also a matchlock ; 
their dress is picturesque. In 1840 the population was estimated at 
81,647, since then it is supposed to have much increased. Formerly one 
wife was common to the brothers of a family, but the custom is dying 
away, and the consequence is that the Ooorgs have larger families. 
The food of the inhabitants is chiefly rice and the products of the chase, 
as neither sheep nor cattle thrive in the country, and the religious 
feelings of the Natives will not allow of kine being slaughtered. The 
fields are cultivated by an inferior class who were formerly agrestic 
slaves, most of whom, now that they are free, remain voluntarily and 
cultivate the fields their fathers tilled. 

The Natives of Coorg live in detached houses on their farms, the 
positions of which are generally highly picturesque ; few live in towns, 
of which there are only three or four in the country, Mercara, Fraser- 
pet and Verajunderpet, each of which will be described separately, 

Coorg is well watered by natural springs in every direction. The 
Oauvery and Haringy are the two principal rivers, the rest are moun- 
tain torrents, in the monsoon impassable, and during the rest of the 
year mere streams. The nature of the country is such that it is almost 
impossible to make roads through it, one good road crosses the coun- 
try from Fraserpet through Mercara down the Sumpajee ghaut to 
Mangalore. The Sumpajee ghaut is a very beautiful and perfect work 
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of its kind. The country is intersected with paths in every direction, 
amply su06.cient for the present wants of the people ; the commerce is 
chiefly carried on by bullocks. 


Fraserpet or Khooshalnuggur; 

A town in the province of Coorg, 19 miles north of Mercara, on 
the left bank of the Cauvery, Latitude 12® 26^ N., Longitude 76® 3' 
E., so called in compliment to Lieut. General Fraser, the first Com- 
missioner appointed in the affairs of Ooprg after the conquest. The 
name of Elhooshalnuggur was given by Hyder Ali, who when on an 
expedition for the conquest of Coorg, and at this town, heard of the 
birth of his '"son Tippoo, and so named it the city of gladness. The 
river Cauvery is here spanned by a very fine bridge of seven arches, 
constructed under the superintendence, and from the design, of Major 
Green of the Engineers. The town being clear of the jungles, and 
in a plain, has less of the monsoon rains than Mercara, and conse- 
quently a more moderate climate. In the hot season it is less salubri- 
ous than Mercara ; but, during the monsoon, the officers and families 
leave Mercara to reside here. It is a small town with not much trade. 


iNakunaad. 

One of the Eajah of Coorg’s palaces. 


Btirrypollayi 

The name of a small river in the province of Coorg- 


Coomanderry* 

The name of a small river in Coorg- 


Tadrandemoll* 

The name of a mountain in Coorg- 


Harlngay* 

The name of a river in Coorg- 
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Mercara* 

The capital of the province of Coorg, 18 miles from Fraserpet, it 
is well placed on a level space surrounded by hills, and as a strong- 
hold, very secure from the difficult nature of the country ; the fort 
itself is not strong, being commanded by hills in every direction. The 
fort in the Eaja^s time contained only his palace, arsenal, and a pago- 
da ; it is now used as public quarters for the officers of the corps which 
garrisons Mercara. The force at the station consists of one Native 
corps, a detachment of artillery, and the head quarters of the sappers 
and miners. There is a public bungalow and a very tolerable bazaar. 
The views from the heights around Mercara in every direction are 
grand and picturesque. 


Ve erajunderpet * 

The name of a town in Coorg, 18 miles south-east of Mercara, it 
contains one of the old palaces of the Eaja. 


Cotabetta* 

The name of a mountain in Coorg. 


Brumma gberr 3^ » 

The name of a range of mountains in the south of Coorg, near 
which the river Cauvery takes its rise. 


Cauvery. 

’ The name of a river which rises in the south of Coorg, and passing 
out of the country to the east forms the south-eastern boundary of 
the district. The river afterwards passes through the south-east of 
Mysore into Coimbatore and Tanjore, where it reaches the sea. 


Sumpajee* 

The name of a pass from Coorg into Oanara — a good road and easy 
for wheeled carriages. 



COCHIN. 


A MABiTiME province on tlie western coast of the Indian peninsula 
between Malabar on the north and Travancore on the south. It ig 
bounded on the east by the ghauts, and on the south by Travancore, 
separating it from Dindigul and Coimbatore. 

The State of Cochin owes it origin to the division of the Malayalum 
empire, which took place in the time of Sharun Peroomaul, the last 
potentate who held supreme authority over the whole extent of ter- 
ritory stretching from Gokurn to Cape Comorin. 

The Rajas of Cochin may be considered as the immediate descend- 
ant of the same Sharun Peroomaul, being of the pure Ohettrie caste, 
and deriving their dignity and authority immediately from him. This 
principality has suffered from time to time by invasion, on the north 
from the Zamorine of Calicut, and on the south in latter times, from 
the Travancore Rajas. These princes first possessed themselves of the 
Tekhimcoor and Huddanuncoor States, and afterwards annexed to 
their dominion, the districts of Allungaad and Purroor, with the Zed- 
datpuUy, Yeddawuggay, and other portions of country, which for- 
merly owned the sway of Cochin. This country does not appear to 
have been subjected by the Mahomedan arms till so late as the year 
1766, when Hyder Ali compelled the Raja to pay him an annual tri- 
bute of one lac of Rupees, which was enforced with great rigour by 
Tippoo Sultan. The latter entered the country late in 1790, and after, 
some opposition made his way as far as Veerapolay, when tidings of 
Lord Cornwallis’ march upon Seringapatam obliged him to return for 
the defence of his capital. Shortly after this in the year 1791, the 
Cochin Raja concluded a treaty with the British Government, where- 
by the latter agreed to protect this State from all foreign invasion, on 
the payment of the same amount of tribute as had been previously 
rendered to Hyder and his son Tippoo. 

Until the downfal of the Mahomedan dynasty of Mysore, the Bri- 
tish alliance was essential to the poKtical existence of the Raja of 
Cochin, but, after that event, the coalition was no longer necessary, 
and the Raja expressed a desire to modify the connection. In 1809 
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a faction sprang up, teaded by tbe minister, (Palcotacben), of Cocbin, 
'wbo was urged on by tbe Dewan, (Valoo Tumby), of Travancore ; tbe 
malcontents raised troops, and making common cause with tbe Tra- 
vancoreans, (see Travancore), commenced bostiKties against tbe Bri- 
tish, previous to tbe commencement of wbicb an attempt was made 
to assassinate tbe Resident. These occurrences led to a new treaty 
with tbe Eaja, (wbo, it was supposed, bad given bis countenance and 
sanction to tbe designs of bis minister,) by wbicb be was obliged to 
accept a Subsidiary force of a battabon of J^Tative infantry to protect 
himself and bis country against tbe recurrence of these insurrections. 
The subsidy on this account, in addition to tbe former tribute, made 
an aggregate of 276,037 Rupees. This increased amount of tribute 
tended to prevent tbe authority and tbe resources of tbe Cochin go- 
vernment, from being employed in designs inimical to tbe British in- 
terests, since tbe whole revenue left a balance merely sufficient for tbe 
charges of collection and police, tbe maintenance of tbe Raja and bis 
Court. Tbe embarrassment of tbe Cochin government, shortly after, 
rendered it necessary for tbe British Resident to act as Dewan or 
Minister of tbe State, when be effected tbe reductions of subsidy. By 
the fourth and fifth articles of the last treaty of 1818-19, tbe tribute 
was reduced to two lacs, and it is provided that if tbe Company 
should have reason to apprehend a failure of tbe funds destined to 
defray tbe expense of tbe permanent military force agreed upon in 
previous articles, they are at liberty to assume and bring under their 
direct management tbe revenues of tbe country. On this contin- 
gency, a fixed sum of 35,000 Rupees, besides one-fifth of tbe surplus 
revenues is to be allotted for tbe support of tbe Raja and bis family. 
Tbe present Raja succeeded bis cousin in 1837. Since 1839, in con- 
sequence of bis misrule, tbe affairs of tbe State have been conducted 
by tbe Native minister, in communication with tbe Resident of Tra- 
vancore, wbo is also Resident of Cochin. Tbe revenue is about 6| 
lacs of Rupees, the. chief items being : 


Eupees. 

Tobacco monopoly 1,16,000 

Salt monopoly 82,000 

Land revenue . . . 37,000 

Customs 35,000 


Tbe principality of Cochin is divided into six districts : not includ- 
ing Oranganore, wbicb is under tbe separate management of tbe Tra- 
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vancorc government. The total area is nearly 2,000 square idles 
but much of this to the northward is hill and forest, and the shape of 
the province is very irregular. The following table exhibits the 
mated size of each district, and the population not very accurately, 
as no census has been lately taken : — 



Villages. 

Sq- Miles. 

Population. 

1. Kunneanoor 

99 

81 

65,000 

2. Cochin 


61 

60,000 

8. Mookundapooram 

110 

420 

55,000 

4. Thallapully 

158 

300 

60,000 

5. Trichoor 

174 

250 

65,000 

6. Chettoor 

285 

350 

30,000 

7. Cranganore ... 

7 

19 

12,000 


In the northern parts of this province, about Pargunuru and Shila- 
cary, the rice grounds are as in Malabar narrow valleys, but ex- 
tremely well watered by small perennial streams, which enable the 
cultivators to raise two crops of rice annually. The houses of the 
Natives are buried in groves of palms, mangoes, jacks, and plantains 
that skirt the bottom of the little hills. Above them are woods of 
forest trees, which, although not so stately as those of Chittagong, 
are very fine, and free from rattans, and other climbers. The teak 
and blackwood abound in these forests ; but all the large trees have 
been cut, and no care is taken to encourage their growth, and check 
that of useless timber. 

Towards Kukkad the hiUs are much lower, and covered with grass 
in place of trees. Scarcely any part of these hills is cultivated, al- 
though the soil appears to be good ; the pasture is excellent. In tiis 
province are many Nazarene (Syriac or Roman CathoKc) villages. 

There is, strictly speaking, no river of importance in the province, 
but the waters of several rivers, first collected in the back-water, are 
discharged into the sea at the town of Cochin. The back-water, from 
its great extent, the fertility which it diffuses over the country, and 
the facility of communication which it affords, is to Cochin what roads 
are to other countries. Starting from the town of Cochin it branches 
to the southward and northward extending in *^he former direction to 
Quilon, and in the latter as far as Chet wye (or Chaitwa), distant 45 
miles. In its course it subdivides into numerous branches which ra- 
mify in an easterly direction, and to the westward it communicates by 
severd estuaries with the sea, as those at Cochin, Ohetwye, Kodunga- 
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loor, Kayenkulam and Iveka. It is very shallow in many places^ more 
particularly in the northern part of the Chaitwa branch, but between 
the inlets at Cochin and Kodungaloor, and the former place and Allep- 
py, situated about thirty miles to the southward, it is at all times na- 
vigable both for passage and cargo boats ; from AUeppy southward it 
grows shallow, but at the bar of Iveka near Quilon it is deep enough 
to float large dhonies. During the rains every part is navigable, flat 
bottomed boats being employed ; but for the conveyance of small mer- 
chandize, canoes drawing but little water are preferred. The back- 
water is affected by the tides, which rise about two feet, and flow at 
the rate of 2| miles an hour ; it is tortuous in its course, and some- 
what sluggish, but affords to the merchant a safe, and convenient 
means of transport for his goods, to the marts of Cochin and AUeppy, 
(in Travancore) as also to the cultivator, of carrying his produce with- 
out much trouble or expense to the best market ; another very import- 
ant advantage is, that the communication is open at all seasons of the 
year. The cargo boats are covered with arched roofs, made of bam- 
boo and cadjans, (palm 3 rra leaves) by which the goods are protected 
both from the sun and .rain. Disagreeable exhalations arise from the 
banks of the back-water, and are more particularly perceptible during 
the dry season ; it has been however found, that the health of the in- 
habitants does not suffer in any marked degree thereby, and the peo- 
ple are as healthy lookmg as those who live in drier parts of the dis- 
trict — the miasma beiug probably counterdfcted in some degree, by the 
purifying effects of the sea-breeze. During the monsoon, from June 
to October, travellers to Palghaut can go to Trichoor (70 miles) by 
boat ; a set of bearers will carry from this to Wudakuncherry 21 miles 
duririg the morning, for the jungle is dangerous at night on account 
of the elephants; and a night’s run, leaving in the afternoon with the 
same bearers, will bring the traveller to Paulghaut 22 miles farther. 

In other months, the boats only go as far as Chetwye 50 miles, 
whence 22 miles by land to Tirtulla in Malabar ; between this and 
Paulghaut 40 miles, unless going dawk, the traveller halts at Luhka- 
daycotta, 24 miles from Tirtulla. 

There are good roads in every part of the province, as the country 
abounds in laterite, though the back-water affords excellent means of 
communication north and south. 

The soil varies considerably. To the north it is gravelly ; in many 
places clayey, and strata of laterite abound ; southward it is sandy, 

B 3 
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but immediately on the banks of the back-water, there is an alluyial 
deposit, from the annual oyerflowings, occasioned by the heavy rains 
near the sources of the rivers, and which occur during the S. W. mon- 
soon, completely inundating the villages on their banka. The ejffects 
on the paddy crops are either beneficial or the reverse, according to 
circumstances ; if the seed has been but lately sown, or if the plants 
are very young, considerable injury is caused, the crop being liable to 
fail altogether. 

Among the vegetable productions of the country are the plantain, 
breadfruit, jackfruit, mango, pine-apple, tamarind, guava, lime, citron, 
water-melon, and pumpkin, — among roots the yam, sweet potatoe, and 
the arrowroot. 

The articles of merchandize, which are exported to various foreign 
marts are principally cocoanuts, and the oil and coir or rope made from 
them, pepper and cardamums, also ginger, turmeric, cassia, hotel nut, 
nux vomica, and cocculus indicus. 

Among trees the teak stands pre-eminent, but there are also other 
valuable forest trees, as the angely, jack tree, viti or blackwood (ebony), 
ven (or white) and cedar. The Malabar teak is well known for its 
superiority, both as regards its specific gravity and closeness of grain. 

The angely is generally used in the construction of houses and small 
vessels. It is by no means so durable as teak, but is preferred on 
account of its cheapness. ^ A species of fir, known by the name of 
Piney^^ is also valuable for the resinous juice it yields, which is 
used as varnish. The teak is employed chiefly at Cochin for ship- 
building ; the Natives have a superstitious objection to using it for 
houses. The crambo or iron wood is too heavy for common use, and 
is seldom felled. The blackwood is large and of fine dimensions ; the 
Poon of Cochin is small and inferior to that of Malabar ; it is used for 
ships’ spars. 

The teak forests are chiefly in the northern districts of the province, 
especially Chettoor, whence it is floated down to the Malabar port of 
Ponany, but the cocoanut tree flourishes most luxuriantly in the south- 
ern districts. It delights in a sandy soil, and thrives in proportion to 
its proximity to the sea coast, requiring but little culture. 

The manufactures of the district are chiefly arrack, cocoanut oU, 
coir and jaggery ; sugar-cane is not cultivated to any great extent, 
although, the country offers every facility for its growth, and it might 
be turned to the greatest advantage. 
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The mode of manufacturing sugar is little known to the Natiyes of 
this part of the coast. 

Cotton is grown in small quantities, and is of an inferior quality to 
that produced in Tinnevelly, on the eastern side of the ghauts. 

Coffee of excellent quality, has also been partially cultiyated. The 
resources of the proyince are indeed great, and only require capital 
with a spirit of enterprise to deyelop them and turn them to advan- 
tage. 

The attention of the Natiyes is directed in general to the cultiyation 
of paddy, no arable lands being allowed to lie waste. The supply of 
rice frequently exceeds the demand of the market, and the surplus is 
shipped to Colombo and other places. Besides rice, a grain called 
chama (panicum miliaceum) and yarious other grains are largely pro- 
duced. The paddy fields on the bunds of the back-water yield but one 
crop annually, the water rising too high to admit of cultivation a 
second time ; but in other parts of the country, as at Trichoor, and 
throughout the northern districts, two, and in some parts of the Taloo- 
pilly district, even three crops are annually produced. 

The principal crop however, in all the districts, is grown during the 
south-west monsoon, the sowing time being the months of May or 
June, according to the locality of the field ; and the harvest is gather- 
ed in September or October. 

The second crop is sown, soon after the reaping of the first, and is 
by no means so plentiful as that in October, it is gathered in January 
and February. The abundance of the harvest depends entirely on the 
supply of rain ; for the agriculturist here does not possess the means 
of artificial irrigation. The mode of culture is regulated by local cir- 
cumstances ; buffaloes are chiefly used in the tillage of the ground, 
when the nature of the soil admits of it, but in many parts of the 
country, it is entirely performed by manual labor ; the implements of 
agriculture are of the most rude and imperfect kind, that in use for 
turning up the soil, being but a sorry representative of a plough, the 
sickle, however, resembles that commonly used in Europe, though of 
smaller size. 

Vast tracts of the higher lands are lying waste, from the apathy 
and indolence of the Natives, and their unwillingness to engage in any 
branch of industry, that does not promise an immediate return. Labor 
is very cheap, the daily hire of the laborer varies from two to four 
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annas, according to the nature of the work, but cultivators of the soil 
receive only one anna. 

The cattle are very diminutive, cows afford but a scanty supply of 
milk, and bullocks are almost useless for carriage or agriculture • buf- 
faloes however thrive well, and are used for the purposes of labor 
Sheep introduced from the neighbouring zillahs fall off very quickly, 
but pigs and poultry are abundant. 

The weather is more variable at Cochin than on the eastern coast 
or in the interior of the country. The sea breeze which blows during 
the day, is generally from the westward, changing at times to the N. 
W. and S. W. The land wind from the N. E. which sets in at night, 
passes over so extensive a surface of water before reaching this place, 
that it is changed from a hot and parching to a cool and sometimes 
chilly breeze, a free exposure to which during sleep is attended with 
danger. This land wind feels chilly even where it does not pass over 
any water ; but its effects are a parching of the skin and feverish 
sensations. The south-west monsoon or wet season, begins about the 
middle of May, and continues to the end of September, during which 
time the pluviometer gives an average fall of 76 inches of rain, and 
the thermometer indicates an average temperature of 78®; the re- 
maining months constitute the dry season, during which the thermo- 
metric average is’about 85®. The climate is at all times more or less 
moist, and occasionally very sultry, but excepting in March and parts 
of February and April, frequent showers of rain reduce the tempera- 
ture, and prevent it becoming at any time very hot or arid. A con- 
tinual drought is almost unknown, and the people are never subjected 
to the miseries or scarcity of famine. On the whole, the climate, 
though relaxing, and never so cool or bracing as in other parts of In- 
dia, possesses the advantage of being more equable in temperature 
throughout the year. 

The population of the Cochin territory is about 3,45,000. The pre- 
vailing castes throughout the country are Namhoories, a class of Brah- 
mins ; JSfairs, of the military caste ; ChaikarvaSj artificers of aU de- 
scriptions, Mukwars, (fishermen) ; Kanakas, (boatmen) ; and PoUayers, 
constituting the Hindoo portion. The remainder are Mqplas, and 
Christians of the following sects, viz., Roman Catholics, Romo Sy- 
rians, and Syrians. 

Namboories, — The Namboories or priests, who maintain an unbound- 
ed ihfiuence over the inferior castes, have an extraordinary custom* 
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with regard to marriage, which seems deserving of notice, inasmtich 
as it is opposed both to the Brahminical law, and to the usage which 
prevails in every other part of India, viz., that of restricting the pri- 
yilege of marriage to the eldest male member of the family. 

Ifcdrs , — The Nairs are of the Sudra caste and physically considered, 
are a fine race of men ; their most striking and obvious characteristic 
is a cringing humility towards superiors, or in the presence of those 
by whom they hope to be benefitted, and a display of arrogance and 
tyranny, when these qualities can be exercised with impunity. The 
marriage ceremony amongst this caste, if marriage it can be called, 
is very simple, and consists merely of the bridegroom in the presence 
of his friends and relations purposely assembled, presenting a cloth 
to the bride, and tying a string round her neck ; the engagement is 
as easily dissolved as formed, for on either party becoming dissatisfied 
with the other, they separate, and the relation of husband and wife 
ceases from that moment, each being then at liberty to enter into a 
new engagement. The N'airs are for the most part, either employed 
in the public offices of Government, or in agricultural pursuits. 

Pollayers . — The PoUayers are chiefly occupied in cultivation. They 
are slaves, and, in some instances, fixtures, being only transferable to 
another owner, with the land on which they and their progenitors 
were bom ; but generally speaking they do not possess this privilege, 
but are saleable at the will or caprice of their owners. 

Hill People , — ^Besides those above enumerated, there is a race of 
people inhabiting the mountains and jungles, called hill people. They 
are regarded with superstitious fear by the rest of the population, be- 
cause they are supposed to have power over evil spirits, and they are 
frequently employed to cast them out and break their charms, &c. 
They reside altogether in jungles and rarely visit the villages. 

Christians , — The Christians, Syrians, and Roman Catholics, are en- 
gaged in various occupations, such as traders, agriculturists, fisher- 
men, coolies, &:c. The same may be said of the Ijahbays, except that 
they never become fishermen ; the other Mahomedans who form but 
a very small portion of the community, are either peons in the service 
of Government, or of private individuals, or traders. The amusements 
of the Kairs and other inhabitants of this country, are so intimately 
connected with their religion that it is difficult to draw any distinc- 
tion between one and the other, for every amusement partakes of a 
religious character ; they are by no means fond of manly or athletic 
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exercises, preferring those of a sedentary nature ; they practise games 
piTnilftT* to our games of cards, the substitute for ■which is the olei or 
leaf of the palm, and chess, in which latter the ITamboory Brahmins 
are said to excel. 

Eice prepared in various ways, and vegetable curries, constitute the 
chief food of the ITamboories, who abstain from flesh and spirituous 
liquors. They use sugar, which is considered a luxury, largely and in 
various ways, and its consumption is only limited by their means. 
The hfairs eat animal food, beef and pork excepted, and the Chaika- 
wars abstain from beef, while the Mukwars who are mostly Eomanists 
eat it. Fish, both fresh and salted, forms a principal part of the diet 
of the inhabitants residing on the coast, not however from choice hut 
from cheapness. Spirituous liquors are indulged in by most castes. 

The rich Natives are often corpulent, which perhaps is attributable 
in some degree to the use of ghee largely consumed by them, with 
the view of attaining that enviable condition, by which it may be 
observed one Native judges of the wealth and respectabilily of ano- 
ther among the poorer classes. That species of Elephantiasis knovm 
as the “ Cochin leg” is very prevalent. 

A simple cloth worn round the waist, constitutes the only article of 
dress of the Hindoos ; the texture of this is usually sufSeiently close, 
but on some occasions the Namboories and Nairs substitute a fine 
transparent muslin, and are then as far as decency is concerned, in 
Btle less than a state of nudity. Those who have intercourse with 
Europeans, wear an upper dress, and lower castes are also more sub- 
stantially clothed. The females are but very scantily covered, and go 
with, the bosom bare. 

The houses of the inhabitants are either built of brick and wood, or 
of leaves, and mats, and contain several apartments, the style and ma- 
terials varying according to the wealth of the owner. The houses of 
the Namboories and Nairs are kept particularly neat, while little at- 
tention is paid to cleanliness by the Christians, or inferior Hindoos. 

Notwithstanding the fertility of the province, many of the inhabi- 
tants are destitute of the common necessaries of life, and have no 
means of procuring them, there being scarcely any field for industry ; 
for, however anxious they may be to labor they can find but few who 
need their services. Eice lands constitute the chief wealth of those 
parts of the province which are cultivated. There is no middle class 
here, the people being landed proprietors and renters of government 
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lands, or coolies. Laborers are numerous, and wages low, and if tbe 
land now in an unproductive state were brouglit into cultivation, tbe 
change would be widely beneficial. The poor in the neighbourhood 
of the sea are generally in better circumstances than those in the in- 
terior, from the trade there carried on offering a wider range of em- 
ployment, such as in ship building, and in the manufacture of coir 
rope, oil, &c., and fishing. 

The poverty of a great portion of the people is increased by the 
habitual use of toddy and arrack, unfortunately so cheap and abun- 
dant as to be within the reach of all ; the Native Christians too are 
much addicted to intemperance, and it is lamentable to see amongst 
them as well as others, its pernicious effects exemplified, by a cachec- 
tic appearance, and premature old age. 

The profession of medicine and surgery are quite distinct ; they are 
hereditary employments (though by no means regularly so) and the 
most intelligent youths of the family are selected for their study. The 
pupil usually receives as good an education as can be attained, of 
which a knowledge of Sanscrit for the former is indispensable, and his 
medical tuition commencing about the age of fifteen years, is carried 
on under the instruction, both theoretical and practical of his father. 
Their practice is timid and puerile. Surgical operations are here much 
dreaded, and consequently but little practised. The Namboory prac- 
titioners occasionally venture to bleed. 


Cochin, 

The town of Cochin is in north Latitude 9® 68’ and east Longitude 
76° 18’. In 1503 the famous Portuguese Albuquerque obtained leave 
to erect a fortress here, which was the first that the Portuguese had 
in India. After their expulsion it was ceded to the Dutch about 1663 
by the Cochin Q-ovemment, and became the- capital of the Dutch Set- 
tlements in India. This nation at once commenced to make it a place 
of trade. The Cathedral was turned into a warehouse, and in a few 
years the town was filled with merchants, Hindoos, Mahomedans and 
Jews. The intercourse with Arabia was very great, and Venetian 
Sequins* brought from Egypt were in common circulation. 


* Many of these coins found their -w-ay to other places on the coast, though they are 
no'^ rare. They are oallod by the Natives of the Carnatic “ Shaihar Cash.” Bhmar 
moaning a Toddy dra-wer, and Oasoo money. The figure of the Pope with a tall Crozier is 
supposed to be a Shanar about to ascend a coooaaut tree ! 
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It remained in possession of the Dutch till 1795, when it was taken 
by the British by whom it is now held. The strong fortifications were 
demolished in 1814, and nothing now remains to point out their situa- 
tion, but a mound of earth (the remnant of the old rampart on the 
land side) and the broad wet ditch beyond. The town is situated on 
the sea shore on the south side of the sea entrance into the spacious 
back-water which is a harbour capable of containing a fleet, though 
the bar’^ is a hindrance to the entry of vessels of above 400 tons 
and these only at high spring tides. Most of the streets run S. "W. 
and N, E. with some at right angles. The houses are generally two 
storied, with pent tiled roofs : though spacious they are not well adapt- 
ed for a warm climate ; their internal arrangements are too subdivided, 
and they are altogether too crowded. The small enclosures in the rear 
of each, are surrounded by walls of about 15 feet high which prevent 
a circulation of air. Very many of the old houses are falling into 
decay, and the town itself is now very different from what it was, not 
very long ago. There are yet a few Dutch families at Cochin ; the 
bulk of the popxdation consists of half-caste descendants of the Portu- 
guese and Dutch, and Native Christians. There is an old Dutch 
Church on the N. W. of the town, in which the Protestant Misssion- 
ary officiates. 

The town and harbour, and adjacent lands altogether, about 800 
acres, are a British possession, and under charge of the Collector of 
Malabar. 

The town is known to the Natives by the name Coochee, or Coochee- 
bunder. A comparatively small traffic is still carried on with Surat, 
Bombay, the Malabar Coast, and Oanara, and also with Arabia, China 
and the Eastern Isles. 

The chief exports are cocoanuts, coir, cordage, cassia and fish maws, 
cocoanut oil, copra, &c. Ship building is carried on to a considerable 
extent, and the ports in the Arabian and Persian gulphs are supplied 
with timber from Cochin. The resources of the country are gradually 
being developed, and every year adds to the list of exports. 

Culmty and MuUuncherryy are suburbs composed of long straggliug 
streets, stretching along the edge of the back-water for half a mile to 
the south-east of Cochin. The Cochin Baja has an extensive though 
unsightly cotarum or palace at Muttuncherry, and immediately ad- 
joining it is the synagogue of the Jerusalem, or white Jews, at the 
commencement of what is termed Jew^B town^ the streets of which run 



soutli half a mile, the upper part occupied by the white, and the lower 
by the black or ancient Jews. The Jews’ houses, unlike any other in 
India, are all of one shade, with extraordinary pent roofs. They form 
a separate community, have synagogues of their own ; and are in dress, 
manners, and customs, entirely distinct from both Europeans and Na- 
tives. There are, however, hardly any of the present inhabitants of 
this place of pure unmixed European blood, being mostly descended 
from the original emigrants supposed to have fled from Jerusalem, 
when it fell into the hands of the Eomans. A great number of black 
Jews inhabit the interior of the province ; their principal towns are 
Trittoor, Paroor, Chenotta, and Maleb. The black J ews have a grant 
or license from the Sovereign of Malabar, engraven on copper, bearing 
a date corresponding to A. D. 388 of the Christian era. They have 
no record of their pilgrimage ; and how they contrived to reach a 
place so distant, or in what numbers they arrived, is left entirely to 
conjecture. The synagogue of the black Jews is very plain, with a 
small belfry at one end, in which a rude clock, two hundred years 
old, regulates their time. The floor is all paved with China, veiy 
neatly inlaid ; and at one end is a recess, carved and gilded, with a 
rich curtain before it, in which, within folding doors, are deposited in 
silver cases five copies of the Pentateuch, written in Hebrew charac- 
ters on vellum, and so extremely well executed as to resemble the 
finest copper-plate. Each case is covered with a rich brocade, and one 
is surmounted with a gold crown and other ornaments, the gift of 
Colonel Macaulay, when Eesident there. This synagogue differs little 
from places of Christian worship, except in having the women in a 
gallery apart from the men, with raiHngs and net- work, to conceal 
them from public view. The wives even of the most respectable are 
dressed like the Natives of India, and chew betel ; and, save as to skin 
and features, they are very little superior to ordinary Malabar women^ 

From the proximity of Cochin to the sea, its low site, as well also 
as from the soil being composed entirely of loose sand, the ground on 
which the town stands, and that in its vicinity, is damp, water being 
found immediately below the surface ; the water is brackish, and con- 
sidered xmwholesome, it is however used by the lower orders, but the 
higher classes seldom employ it in any culinary operation. The sup- 
ply of drinking water is brought by boats, kept up by Government, 
from the Perryaur, a river near the village of Alwye, 15 miles dis- 
tant ; this river takes its rise in the hiU country to the north-east, and 
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after a course of 140 miles, empties itself into tie back-water a few 
miles above tie town of Oocbin. Tie water as it passes tie village 
mentioned, is extremely pure, and the inhabitants of Cochin, during 
the hot months, repair in great ntunbers to this place, for the purpose 
of bathing, the higher classes have a number of small comfortable bun- 
galows on the bank of the river, while the poor form a large encamp- 
ment in the neighbourhood. 
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TRAVANCORE. 

-The tract of couiitry extending along the western 
Histoiy. coast from Grokarnam to Cape Comorin, bounded by the 

sea on tlie west, and ghauts on the east, was formerly designated 
Eeriila ; and its ancient history is in some measure preserTed in a 
work called the Kanda-Oolpaitij^ but so intermingled with fable and 
romance, that it becomes difficult at this period to distinguish truth 
from fiction. It is now commonly known as Malayalum, and includes 
tho collectorates of Oanara and Malabar, and the principalities of 
Cochin and Travancore. The whole or at least the greatest portion 
of this extent of territory would appear to have been originally the 
property of Brahmins and under their control. Their rule, termed 
Alulcliaicattam^ continued for a considerable time, and is stated to have 
terminated sixty-eight years before the Christian era. 

They then, it appears, either invited or submitted to the sway of 
foreign princes of the Kshetry caste, but their jealous policy still 
constituted it an elective Government, which confined the reign of 
each prince to twelve years, and required that the vacant throne 
should then be filled up by a new choice. This system, denominated 
Veaulaivattam^ continued for about four centuries. 

TheKeriila-OoI^yatfAj, preserves the remembrance of eighteen princes, 
who preceded Sharuman Perumaul, with whom terminated the Ma- 
layalum empire.* At his death the country was divided and por- 
tioned off among his descendants, subsequent to which its ancient 
history is very little known. It would, however, seem that this coun- 
try in general, and Travancore in particular, has escaped foreign con- 
quest and control, together with all the attendant vicissitudes, to 
which most other parts of India have been subject. At the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century, Travancore, or more properly speak- 
ing, the space included within its modern limits, presented the same 
divided authority as the other parts of Malayalum. The capital of 
one of these petty States lying between Oodiagerry and Anjengo was 
Tiroovancode, whence the present name Travancore. 


* Some accounts desciobo his aulliori^ as ending in 352 A. D. Konay Thcma on 
reacliing Cranganore in 345, foimd tuis prince then reigning. 
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Tlie sovereigns of Travancore are the real or supposed descendants 
of Sharuman Perumaul. A catalogue of the names of thirty princes 
who ruled this State is still preserved, hut very httle information 
respecting the internal state of the country, or condition and manners 
of the people, has been transmitted to us. Upwards of three centu- 
ries are included in the period occupied by the reigns of the first 
twenty- three chiefs of this principality ; they seem to have been con- 
stantly engaged during this interval in attempts to overcome and 
keep in subjection a race of petty chieftains, termed Etadda Pulley^ 
mar, who divided among them the country stretching east and south, 
some distance from Trevandrum. The dates of the several conquests 
and acquisitions are all that can be collected from the ancient records. 

Eruma Warma Perumaul, the twenty- fourth prince of Travancore, 
whose accession may be dated about A. D. 1684, was so much engag- 
ed in domestic feuds, that no attempt was made in his time to extend 
the limit of the principality over which he ruled. He is said to have 
assassinated, in the pagoda at Trevandrum, several of the feudatory 
chiefs, whom it was found difidcult to subdue ; and a similar pohcy 
was pursued in crushing a rebellion that ensued shortly after, though 
many of the sufferers were closely aUied to the prince himselP. His 
reign terminated in A. D. 1717. The period occupied by the reigns 
of his two immediate successors was but. short; they appear, how- 
ever, to have been marked by the same internal strife and oppression 
as the preceding one, with occasional attacks made upon the adjacent 
States. 

Wanjee Martanda Perumaul, who assumed authority in A. D. 1729, 
and held it for nearly thirty years, was one of the most successful in 
subjugation of his neighbours, though at the same time severe and 
despotic in the government of his people. He resigned himself en- 
tirely to the guidance of the Brahmins, for whose benefit he establish- 
ed a liberal, though perhaps a somewhat improvident, expenditure. 
The southern parts of the peninsula had already been subdued by his 
predecessors ; but this prince, pursuing his conquests with greater 
vigour, and aided by a large military establishment, added to these 
possessions in A. D. 1742, the district of Ellayeddatunaad, which 
from the animosities of its own rival chiefs became an easy prey. The 
conquest of the important principality of Kayenkulam was complet- 
ed, after a long and doubtful conflict, in A. D, 1757, the year preced- 
ing that in which his reign terminated. 
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"Wanjee Baula Permnaul, the successor of this prince^ emulating his 
successes, early ayowed more extensive designs of conquest. A strong 
body of troops, disciplined and directed by an intelligent European,* 
encouraged his ambitious views, and finally accomplished the sub- 
jection of the wide extent of country, lying between Pandalam and 
the northern boundary. The small States that occupied this tract, too 
deeply engaged with their own feuds to be capable of union or defence, 
were successively overthrown, and from the close of this reign may 
be dated the entire extinction of the authority of the petty chieftains 
in Travancore. This prince, hitherto so successful in extending his 
dominion, was soon, however, destined to experience aggression in 
his turn from a foreign power. Tippoo Sultan, pursuing the schemes 
of conquest that his father had meditated, readily found an excuse 
for directing his arms against Travancore, which offered much to al- 
lure and but little to resist his rapacity or ambition. So unequal a 
contest could not be of long duration. The rampart or barrier that 
runs along the northern frontier, rather marking than guarding it, 
was too weak to stay th^ progress of a less powerful army than that 
headed by the Sultan ; and though defended with a gallantry which 
in some measure checked his ardour, and had nearly put a final stop 
to his ambitious career, it was soon overthrown, (December 1788), 
leaving Tippoo at liberty to pursue his conquests or rather secure his 
prey almost without opposition. 

Provoked by the resistance and difficulties which he had encounter- 
ed, his successes were followed by the perpetration of the greatest 
atrocities. TJndistinguishing devastation marked the course he pur- 
sued, and in consequence the whole of the northern part of the coun- 
try suffered the severest calamities that an unbounded military license 
could inflict. The invading force, however, had not penetrated be- 
yond Veraupolay, when the approach of the English army xmder 
Lord Cornwallis, obliged the Sultan to abandon his acquisitions, and 
hasten to the defence of his capital. This seasonable interposition 
saved Travancore from the conquest and severities that awaited it. 
Believed from foreign violence, this country soon became the theatre 
of domestic strife. The reigning prince, apprehensive of commotions, 
had recourse to the most rigorous precautions ; and the military force 
he employed, however, insufficient to protect his dominions from with- 


* D’Lanoy, a Flemisb adventurer of merit, vras long ia th.e service of tliis prineo. 
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out, was formidable when directed against his own subjects, whom it 
was necessary to awe into obedience by such means. 

The counsels of Bama Warma Perumaul, who succeeded to the 
Musnud in 1799, were guided by the same policy as those of his pre- 
decessor. Two insurrections agitated the early part of his reign, and 
afforded the same excuse for ensuring submission by a rigorous and 
despotic rule. This prince, from his weakness and other causes, ap- 
pears to liaye had great diiSculty in contending with his ministers, 
who, devoid of all gratitude, alternately abused or usurped his power. 
The first person, who seized on the administration in the character of 
Dewan, stained his success by the death of his predecessor, and a long 
list of adherents who had supported his cause. His power, however, 
acquired, by such violent means, seems to have been of short dura- 
tion, as in 1801 we find him yielding to the superior address or for- 
tune of another candidate, and expecting and probably experiencing 
the same treatment he had previously inflicted on others. This dan- 
gerous rank and position in the State seems always to have been held 
by a precarious tenure. The new minister in Jpiis turn soon found him- 
self surrounded by a crowd of enemies, excited and supported by the 
Baja, and thus pressed on every side, he must soon have fallen before 
some aspiring rival, had not the powerful interposition of the British 
Besident, Colonel Macaulay, saved him from the disgrace and death 
that probably awaited him. 

Kew commotions early disturbed the comparative tranquillity that 
followed his re-accession to office. The licentious crowd of troops that 
formed the military, exasperated by the reduction of some customary 
allowances, or instigated by leaders, who concealed their views under 
this specious pretence, broke into open revolt in 1804. The ferment was 
momentarily allayed by an admission of their demands, but tliis con- 
cession had the usual effect of confirming the rebellious spirit that it 
was meant to appease. The latent flame burst forth subsequently with 
greater violence, and the views of the disaffected, expanding with 
their increased numbers, were at length boldly avowed. The accom- 
plishment of those views, though postponed, would not appear to have 
been abandoned. 

We are unable to trace the successive steps that led to the war, or 
more properly, insurrection which took place in 1808 ; but it is per- 
haps to be attributed less to the people in general, who had every 
thing to lose from any change, which should extinguish British in- 
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fluenoo, than to the Baja and his principal Native servants^ provoked 
as they were at a control, that threatened to moderate their excesses. 
The Cochin minister seems to have been implicated in those transac- 
tions. The character of this personage, and the cautious manner in 
which he conducted his measures, might countenance suspicion, that 
he was one of the most zealous and artful promoters of the troubles 
that ensued. The leaders, however, found their temerity had pro- 
voked a contest they could not sustain ; the British force under Co- 
lonel St. Leger, overcoming all resistance, soon dispelled their illu- 
sive hopes. Of the military operations, that terminated hostilities, 
the detail is sufficiently known ; the perfidy of those who excited 
them, experienced a clemency they scarcely merited a|||[^ could not 
have expected. 

The contest commenced by an attempt to assassinate the British 
Eesident : a perfidious design, fortunately defeated by the fideUty of 
a domestic. This act of treachery was followed by some others, mark- 
ed by a baseness and cruelty, that would have justified the severest 
retaliation ; but a lenient justice was satisfied with the death of a few 
of the most obnoxious criminals, and the banishment of some others, 
one of whom at least deserved to have been visited by a severer 
punishment. The State was called upon to defray the expense incur- 
red by the British Grovemment in this expedition ; and a brigade, 
consisting of one European and three Native regiments, with a de- 
tachment of artillery, was left in cantonment at Quilon, as a subsi- 
diary force, agreeably to the treaty concluded in November 1795. 

The restoration of peace does not seem to have been followed by in- 
ternal tranquillity. The late Dewan, whose crimes had brought him 
to an ignominious death, was succeeded by Oomeny Tamby, who, it 
would appear, was equally unfit for this elevated situation. He sought 
to usurp the sole authority of the country, and reduce the Baja to the 
condition of a captive ; thus the Government became in a measure 
divided, and the administration of affairs left in a most disorganised 
and unsettled state. So far indeed did this state of things proceed, 
that the British Government at length felt itself called upon to re- 
monstrate upon the non-Mfilment of the obligation, which engaged 
to liquidate a large amount of debt, for the failure of which frivolous 
excuses had been offered from time to time. 

The remonstrance was enforced by an intimation, that further delay 
would render it necessary to assume the internal administration of the 
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eoimtiy, as the only means of ensuring the satisfaction of those de- 
mands. This step, however, was rendered unnecessary by the death 
of the Eaja, which took place at this juncture in 1811, and ushered 
in a new and better state of affairs. This prince left a contested in- 
heritance, but the claims of Letchmee Ranee superseding those of other 
competitors, to her was adjudged the right of succeeding to the vacant 
Musnud. The reign of this princess, undisturbed by those disorders, 
which a series of weak Sovereigns and corrupt Ministers had so long 
inflicted, is happily connected with the improvement of the country 
and amelioration of the condition of the people. Her highness the 
Ranee, anxious for the dismissal of a Minister, who had too long held 
and abuse^jllljhe power of the State, and solicitous also to testify her 
sense of the justice that had placed her in authority, gave an early 
and strong proof of her prudence and good sense in delegating the ad- 
ministration of affairs to a British officer, Colonel Munro, who conti- 
nuing to exercise the duties of Resident, assumed those of Dewan also 
on the accession of this princess in 1811. The arduous task of raising 
the country from the state of declension, into which it had sunk, was, 
after a successful administration of three years, fully accomplished, 
though not without opposition from some of the higher ranks, whose 
enmity was directed against a reformation, incompatible with the 
wretched state of plunder and excess of all kind, which they had so 
long enjoyed with impunity. The detail of the changes that gradu- 
ally restored prosperity to this fine country, is here unnecessary ; the 
beneficial reformation, which deserves and receives the gratitude of 
the people, has, jt is hoped, established the name and authority of the 
British in their affections. On the resignation of the Resident, the 
Dewanship was filled by a succession of Ministers extending up to the 
present time; their names and dates of assuming office are given 
below.* The short reign of Letchmee Ranee terminated in 1814. 
This princess left issue,t but they being minors at the period of her 
death, she was quietly succeeded by her sister, who, as Regent, con- 
ducted the Q-ovemment of the country with the same successful policy 
till the year 1829, at which period the present Raja, having attained 
his majority, was formally installed and placed on the Musnud by the 
British Resident, Colonel Morison. 

* Nmnes of JDewam , — ^DcYen Pulpanaubaa 1814, Slian^o Anauvee 1815, Eamen Me- 
naven 1816, Eeddy Eowl8l7, Venkata Bow 1822, SookKow 1830, Benga Bow, acting 
l837, Venkata Bow 1838, Soob Bow 1839, 

f One daughter, who died tTuly 1837, and two sons, tho oldest of whom is the present 
Baja. 
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There are still a few small States or Edawagg‘a 5 ’'S allowed to exist, 
but the power of their chiefs is in most cases reduced to a nominal 
authority, the decision of aU criminal and judicial questions belong- 
ing solely to the Oircar. To the south the little tract of Autingal 
constitutes the state of the eldest female of the reigning family. In 
its vicinity is Killimanoor, a small territory, belonging to the Raja of 
that name, commonly called Coil Pandaula, who appears to hold it in 
consideration of his being connected with the family of the Ranee. 
The Pandalam state embraces a wide but woody extent within its 
Hmits. Till later times its prince enjoyed a comparative degree of in- 
dependence ; he, however, is now reduced to the condition of a pern’* 
sioner, and his trifling stipend famishes him with little more than a 
bare subsistence. In consequence of some debts due to the Travan- 
core Circar, it has assumed (since 1812) the entire administration of 
the country known as Pandalam. The Wanjeepuley Edawaggay, 
situated in the neighbourhood of Changanaucherry, the property of a 
Potie of high rank, who holds this possession in right of some spiritual 
dignity ; its revenue, however, is but trifling. The Eddapally Raja is 
to be considered as the family priest of the princes of Travancore. The 
territory of this chief is of all those small states the most populous 
and productive : it is composed of several detached portions, Eddapally 
being the residence of its ruler, a ITamboory, who has a wide spiritual, 
but limited temporal control. Portions of the mountainous tracts are 
nominally held by the pagodas of ITarthoad, Tricauroor, and Chenga»' 
naad ; other parts are still shared amongst petty chiefs, some of the 
Kshetry caste, others of inferior origin. The mountaineers, who pos- 
sess the southern parts of the cardamum hills, acknowledge the sove- 
reignty of the Pandalam Raja. The Manamars consider themselves 
the subjects of the Travancore Government, the chief of the clan as 
an acknowledgment of his fealty paying a trifling sum annually to the 
Thodhuwallay pagoda. He, some years since, received a sword from 
the Raja of Travancore, an investiture that implied an admission of 
his authority in return for his allegiance. Of the mountainous domains, 
that of Poonyautu is, next to Pandalam, the largest ; its chief, termed 
Poonyautu Perumaul, holds a doubtful and unprofitable sway over an 
immense hiUy tract, peopled by a few migratory tribes. There are 
within Travancore two confined tracts belonging to the British, An- 
jengo, one of its earliest settlements, and Tanguncherrj’^, adjoining 
Quilon, once a Dutch possession ; they are both included in the Mala-* 
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bar Collectorate, and in judicial matters are subject to tbe court of tte 
assistant judge at Oocbin, an arrangement which has but very lately 
taken place. There is another small tract of country belonging to 
Travancore to be mentioned^ called Mannapaad, situated near the coast 
to the north of Cochin, which is at present held in rent by a Dutch 
gentleman. 

Travancore is divided into thirty-two districts or talooks, and these 
again are subdivided into Pedaugays, Adigaurams, or Pravurties, all 
synonymous terms, made use of in various parts of the country, to de- 
nomiuate the smaller divisions of a talook. In Shenkottah the term 
mauniums is used for the same purpose. 

The face of the country presents considerable diversity, although 
its general character, with the exception of the southern portion, is 
extremely . abrupt and mountainous. The line of coast is generally 
flat, but retreating from it, the surface immediately becomes unequal, 
roughening into slopes, which again gradually combine and swell into 
the mountainous range which bounds the view of the east. 

Travancore is bounded on the west by an ample extent of sea coast, 
which measures in its whole length one hundred and sixty-eight miles, 
but is not indented by a single harbour or even a bay of any capacity ; 
it offers, however, a safe and clear roadstead from October to May, 
nor is it during this period liable, generally speaking, to any sudden 
squalls or storms, except in the neighbourhood of the Cape, which 
has always been remarkable for continued violent winds. Manna- 
goody, Oolachy, Veliugum, Poontoray, Vayly, Anjengo,Quilon, Kayen- 
kulam, (for its bar), Porakaad and Alleppey are reckoned as sea-port 
towns ; the last mentioned is by far the most important of the whole, 
the remainder being frequented only by small Native craft, and hav- 
ing comparatively but little trade. A ledge of rocks is stated to strike 
out from the coast for some distance in the vicinity of Pallypuram. 
A mud bank, lying about three miles out at sea parallel to the shore, 
and stretching formerly from beyond Alleppey to Porakaad, formed a 
good anchorage, where ships in twenty fathoms water rode secure in 
aU seasons from the dangers of a sea-shore, any heavy sea being re- 
pelled by the soft bank. Much of this, which has always been sub- 
ject to some fluctuation, has been carried away, but a portion yet re- 
mains near Porakaad, which furnishes a safe retreat to vessels in 
heavy blowing weather, some even remaining ’ there (dismantled) 
during the monsoon. The water of the rivers and lakes escapes into 
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t’he sea by several emboucbures. The PuUayaur, having pursued its 
fertile course through the Naunjynaad valley, forms a small lake at 
Mannagoody, and disembogues itself by a narrow opening, which is 
closed, however, during the dry season. The Tambrapoorny, (formed 
by the junction of the Coday and Paralay rivers), Neyaur-Karra- 
manney, and Bhavaupooram rivers discharge themselves at Tanga- 
patnum, Poo-oor, Pootentoray, and Anjengo respectively. The mouths 
of the small backwaters at these places are opened only in the rains. 
The KuUaddee river, after spreading into^ fine lake, escapes by the 
outlet of Eywikka or TJUymoogum. These embouchures are generally 
narrow and shallow, admitting only the passage of large dhonies. 
About Gape Comorin the coast is bold and rather rugged, and from it 
the breakers are seen dashing over a few precipitous rocks. With a 
few exceptions the coast is low and flat, a narrow strip of sand, rarely 
more than a furlong in breadth, intervening between the sea and the 
commencement of cocoanut topes and gardens, that everywhere fringe 
its margin. It is only during the violent intervals of the monsoon 
that the surf is boisterous ; at other times it admits of an easy de- 
barkation. 

The high chain of ghauts, forming the eastern boundary of Travan- 
core is composed of a succession of blufip ridges and conical peaks, pre- 
senting in general a very irregular outline, the highest of which at the 
greatest estimation, cannot exceed four or five thousand feet. Some 
of these lofty mountains are entirely detached, except near their 
base, from the neighbouring heights ; falling precipitously and fol- 
lowed to the westward by a succession of low hills, which continue 
to dimmish in altitude as they approach the coast. From Quilon 
southward these secondary ranges are softened down into undulating 
slopes, intersected by innumerable glens and valleys, which dilate in 
width in proportion as the elevation of the hiUs diminishes, and are 
cultivated invariably with paddy and found to be most productive. 
Amongst the labyrinth of mountains there are some rough elevated 
table lands to be found ; but the transition from hill to dale is in most 
cases too rapid to allow of any large extent of plain surface. The 
above remarks refer to the country west of the Perryaur river, be- 
tween which and Dindigul is an immense mass of hills, crowded to- 
gether in endless confusion. They are, however, distinguished by 
s imil ar characteristics ; their gloomy summits, either broken into pro- 
jecting cliffs, or thickly shaded with wood, fall generally with pre- 
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cipitous abruptness, and present a variety of wild but magnificent 
forest scenery. 

These solitudes enclose within their recesses some elevated plains, 
occupying about one- twelfth of the whole area, which a'fford fine pas- 
turage for the cattle of the neighbouring country, and enjoy a good 
climate for a portion of the year. It is in these parts that the prin- 
cipal cardamum gardens are met with, the produce of which is annu- 
ally transported to AUeppey, and sold by contract for the benefit of 
the Travancore Government. The finest teak timber is also to be 
found in this mountainous tract, but cannot be felled to any purpose, 
except when in the vicinity of the Perryaur, or any other large tri- 
butary stream, by which it may be floated down to the coast. 

The line of coast, included within the limits of Travancore, is inter- 
sected by fourteen rivers, besides numerous subsidiary streams and 
rivulets, of which the most remarkable are included in the following 
enumeration. 

The Pullay, rising in the secondary range of mountains, north of 
Kdlzulam, flows in a direction S. E. and S. S. E. for a distance of 23 
miles, passing in its course the towns, Pootapaundy, Kotaur and Shoo- 
sheendrum, and discharges itself at length into Mannagoody back- 
water. The banks are in general low, and the breadth of its sandy 
bed varies from 12 to 13 paces. This river, possessing but a shallow 
stream of its own, receives a supply of water by means of an artificial 
channel from the Fcmdian Ana thrown across the Farolayam near the 
village of Ponmunna, and is thus of essential service in the irrigation 
of Nannyynmd, Several large channels are taken off from it at inter- 
vals in its course to the south. One of these, the Footenaur^ com- 
mencing a little above Footapaundy, waters a space of 17 miles, and 
supplies a considerable number of tanks along its borders, the last 
being within half a mile of Cape Comorin. 

The Faralay river rises in the mountains north of Myandragemj, 
and flows (for the first part) through a wild tract in a S. W. course 
for 23 miles, entering the plains at Tenivattaur, shortly after which it 
is joined by the Coday river. The junction of these two streams forms 
the Cooleturey river, which disembogues itself at Tangapatmm on the 
coast, after a further course of 14 miles. This latter river is navigable 
during the rains for small boats as far as Cooleturey^ above which the 
bed becomes rocky and precipitous. 

The Codiiy river descends from the Moolachy mountains, and flows 



S. S. W. tlirougli a wild and woody country, the banks being in 
ral steep and the bed rocky, causing several falls and cataracts, the 
last of which is seen near Triparapoo pagoda, from whence it proceeds 
in a more tranquil course, till it unites with the Paralay^ before men- 
tioned, 20 miles from its rise. 

The Neyaur issues from the foot of the Agasteesuer hills, and is pre- 
cipitated m its early course by a succession of small falls, which as it 
escapes the wilder tracts, swell into a cataract of considerable magni- 
tude. Confined by bold banks, this river flows over a partially rocky 
bed in a S. W. course 35 miles, till it discharges itself into the sea 
near Poo-oor, It is navigable for boats as far as Neyattenkarmy^ a 
distance of about 8 miles, but this is only during the rains, at which 
season also timber is floated down from the hills. 

- The Karramanyiey river also has its source on the north-west side of 
the Agasteesuer mountain, and flows in its early course through a very 
woody and uneven country over a partially rocky and narrow bed con- 
fined by high banks. The total distance traversed by this river in all 
its windings is about forty-one miles, its course being generally S. and 
S. W. till approaching Poontoray on the coast ; after receiving the 
waters of the Killyaur, it runs parallel to it and unites with the sea at 
the foot of a little head-land termed Comllum, The Karramamey is 
crossed by a rude stone bridge at the village of the same name, over 
which the main road to Trevanclnim passes. Boats can ascend this 
river for 8 or 10 miles during the monsoon, and it is serviceable like- 
wise for floating down bamboos and timber of all descriptions from 
the hills. 

. The Killyaur may be considered as a branch of the above, rising in 
the Needoovenkaad forests ; it has a short and devious course of fifteen 
miles to the point of junction. The water of this river irrigates a 
small tract of rice land by means of annicuts and channels taken oflf 
from them, one of these also supplies the large reservoir in the fort 
immediately in front of the pagoda. 

The Patamupuram river springs from the foot of the Purvumbacode 
hiUs, and after running west twenty-three miles, through a hilly tract 
of country, reaches the town whose name it bears, and from thence 
flows five miles further to the Anjengo estuary. Timber, bamboos, &c., 
are easily conveyed to the coast by this river during the monsoon. 

The Ittayharray issues from the low range of bilk east of Ched- 
diamungalum, and flows S. W. by W. thirty miles with a rapid though 
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in general shallow stream. The waters of this river are discharged 
into the Parra voor estuary. 

The union of five large streams issuing from the high range of 
ghauts, form the Kullada river. Its course is generally N”. W, pass- 
ing by the towns, Patanaupuram, Muhnuddy and Kunnatoor, and the 
total length is estimated at 70 miles, about one-third of which will 
admit the passage of boats. The breadth of this river varies consider- 
ably, but in some parts it expands to nearly three hundred yards. The 
high road to Quilon through the Ariancaimo pass meets it at Pata- 
naupuram, where it is crossed during the rains by means of rafts form- 
ed by a couple of canoes with a platform and railing above. 

The AcMncoil or Kalldkadmoo river springs from the foot of the 
pass of the former name, and in its course to the west traverses a wild 
tract of country for some distance. Its bed, generally sandy but in- 
terrupted at intervals by rocks, gradually widens to near three hundred 
yards, the elevation of the banks diminishing at the same time and 
passing the towns of Pandalam and Mauvaleekarray at length, it unites 
with the Pamhay river, after flowing a distance of seventy miles JSf. W., 
of which forty miles may be reckoned upon as navigable for small 
boats the greater part of the year. 

Th^Pamlay river, of which andjE^Md^ncfz^r are branches, 

rises in the mountainous country, stretching east of Banmiee, and pur- 
sues its course with a rapid current over a rocky and precipitous bed, 
till it emerges into the plains where it finally unites its waters, with 
those of the Achmcoil river, and discharges itself by two embouchures 
into the Alleppey or Vembanaad lake. The Pamhay is one of the finest 
rivers in Travancore, several islands are formed during its winding 
course to the westward, the whole extent of which will measure about 
ninety miles, fifty- two being navigable for boats the greater part of 
the year. 

The Mannymalay river, issuing from the Kodamoorty hills, also con- 
nects itself with the Pamhay near Shambanakulam, below which, again 
separating, it flows by several channels into the large lake. Kalloo- 
pauray and TirroowaUa are situated on the banks of this river, thirtjr- 
five miles of whose course are navigable. 

numerous mountain streams descending from Kodiatur and Koda^ 
moorty mountains, unite at Eerattupetta and form the Meenachel river. 
Paullai Keedungoor and Cotayam are situated on its banks. The course 
of this river may be about thirty-five miles in length, twenty-six of 
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whicli are navigable for small boats during tbe greater part of the 
year. On leaving Ootayam, its waters are discharged by various chan- 
nels into the Vemhanaad late. 

The Moovaiitupiday river is composed of three branches, which have 
their rise in the mountainous tract, stretching east of the town of the 
same name, and which derives its own appellation from the circum- 
stance of their streams uniting in its immediate vicinity. This river, 
after leaving the town of Moovauttupulay, has a further course of 
twenty-eight miles, when it discharges its waters into the Vemhanaad 
lake by several embouchures. Boats can in general ascend as far as 
Khodamungalum and Thodupulay. 

The Perryaur is the finest river in Travancore, and most probably 
the principal one throughout the whole of the western coast. It has 
its source in the highest range of ghauts, and flows first in a northerly 
and afterwards a westerly direction, a total distance of one hundred 
and forty -two miles, till it mingles its waters with the sea at Pally- 
puram near Kodimgaloor. In its course to the low country this river 
is increased by numerous tributary streams. Its progress is often im- 
peded by rocks and narrow gorges in the hills, with occasional falls, ren- 
dering the passage quite impracticable for boats above Nareamungalum, 
The greater portion of the teakwood, which is cut down annually in the 
mountains, is floated down this river to the coast. On reaching Ahloo- 
wye, the Perryaur separates into two branches, the northern one pro- 
ceeding as before mentioned to Pallypuram, and the southern branch, 
after leaving Veraupulay, again separates into two. One of these, 
however, is speedily lost in the grand estuary, to which it flows 
thronigh numerous channels, and the other continuing south falls into 
the lake south of Trippooneeturay, Sixty miles of this river may be 
considered as navigable, small craft ascending as far as Nareamunga- 
Inm, and on that branch of it, which is formed by the Eddamalay 
river, boats find a ready passage to Iddiaramaud- With the excep- 
tion of the last thirty-five miles, the course of this fine stream lies 
through a complete wild, the populated tracts not extending beyond 
the town of Mulliatoor. 

It will be seen by the map of Travancore, that a succession of lakes 
or backwaters connected by navigable ohnals, extends along the coast 
for a very considerable distance, and is well adapted to promote the 
comfort and convenience of the people. The extreme length may be 
reckoned at nearly 200 miles, that is from Chowghaut to Trevandrum 
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inclusive, but between the latter place and Quilon there still exists a 
high promontory of land about six miles in breadth, which it would 
be necessary to cut through to make this line of water communica- 
tion complete. The total area occupied by the surface of these lakes 
amounts to 227§ square miles, of which 157^ are within Travancore, 
53| belong to Cochin, and 16J to the Eritish province of Chowghaut. 
The principal lake in point of extent is that stretching east of Allep- 
pey, and known by the name of Vmibanaad^ but except perhaps 
during the monsoon, its depth in most parts is very trifling. A nar- 
row strip of land of a width varying from seven miles to something 
less than half a mile, serves to separate these backwaters from the 
sea, there are, however, several outlets. Those at Chetwye, Kodun- 
galoor. Cochin, Kayenkulam, Iveka, and Parravoor, are the principal 
ones, by which the surplus waters from the hills find their way into 
the sea. As may be supposed, every description of merchandise as 
weE as the whole produce of the country is conveyed up and down 
the coast by the cheap and speedy transport afforded by this water 
conveyance, and in consequence good carriage roads are very seldom 
met with in the country. The boats in use on these waters are of 
various sizes, but in most instances they are formed of the trunks of 
a single tree, hollowed out for the purpose. The ordinary size is about 
20 feet in length and 2| feet in breadth, those intended for carrying 
rice to any distance are larger every way, and made to close in towards 
the top or gunnel of the boat. The teak, angely, and cotton trees, are 
those generally selected as being more durable and of greater size 
than others. 

It is in the south of Travancore only that the necessity for tanks 
and artificial works of irrigation exists, and accordingly it is there 
alone, (with the exception of the Shencottah talook, which may more 
properly be said to be in Tinnevelly) that any large reservoirs or irri- 
gating channels are met with. The generality being formed simply 
by embankments thrown across the numerous vaEeys, which in- 
tersect the country in every direction. The Shencottah talook in 
Tinnevelly contains several tanks of considerable extent, supplied 
(generaUy speaking) by channels taken off at intervals from the Ana- 
moonuddy and Cara-moomiddy'm^m. The large tank at Ellatoor, when 
full, presents a fine sheet of water and serves to irrigate 417 kottah of 
paddy cultivation. The 8mmhermrakarrayy lyecoody and Clangat tanks 
are also worthy of notice, each yielding a large revenue to the Oircan 
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Channels of irrigation ha-ve been formed to great advantage in the 
southern districts, denominated Naimjynaad, The chief supplying 
source is from the Pandian and Pooten annicuts on the Paralay river 
near the village of Ponmunna. The former sends off a channel of sup- 
ply to the Pullay river. This river, in its whole course, is crossed by 
eleven annicuts, which are of the greatest utility in supplying nume- 
rous tanks and extensive tracts of cultivation by means of their respec- 
tive channels. From the lower or Pooten annicut near Ponmunna, a 
channel is drawn off for the supply of the Kalkulam district. This ex- 
tensive work was executed about 60 years ago, and considering the na- 
tural difS-Culties to contend against, (the excavation in some places 
amounting to 70 and 80 feet and frequently through granite,) it cer- 
tainly displays great enterprise and energy on the part of the State in 
those days. The Rajahs palace within the Palpanaubapuram fort is 
likewise supplied with water from this channel, the total length of 
which, in all its windings, is about 18 miles. It is now in contempla- 
tion to connect the Codaij with the J^ralay river above the Pandian 
dam, so as to turn the water of the former (which now runs waste to 
the sea) to account. 

The mountainous frontier on the east is passed by sixteen commu- 
nications of very various character. 

That of Bodinai-kenoor is the most northern, it is ascended with con- 
siderable labor from the valley below, the acclivity on which it rises 
measuring about two miles. It continues rugged and confined till 
passing the Moodrapully, twenty- six miles ; thence it is still difficulty 
running through a rugged country to Ifareamungalum, twenty- three 
miles ; beyond this place is Khodamungalum twelve miles, in reaching 
which it experiences less embarrassment. This road traverses a com- 
plete wild, there not being a habitation for nine-tenths of the whole 
distance amounting to sixty- one measured miles. In accomplishing it 
with cattle, twelve days are consumed. 

The Thaywarram pass reaches the top of the ghaut after an exceed- 
ing steep ascent for two miles. From thence it proceeds to Permn-^ 
gincooty twelve miles, continuing its course to the KeeUPerryaur four- 
teen further, and reaching IJdambaaoor the first village in Travancore 
thirteen miles beyond that river. This, for much of its distance, *is a 
difficult path, traversing a wild and mountainous region, and now lit- 
tle frequented. 

The ascent from Ooombum, though rugged for one and half noile, is 
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favorable on the whole. The acclivities it ascends render the passage 
of it in some measure laborious, the road, however, may be considered 
otherwise as good to the KurnmgMU-am\ where some difficulty is ex- 
perienced in crossing its rocky bed and impetuous stream ; from thence 
it is much of a similar character to the Perryaiir twenty-three -mil es 
and three fuidongs. Having passed that stream it gradually ascends, 
meeting Peermode seven miles from it, thence crosses the Sirdhoney 
at thirty-three miles, and reaches the top of Madgunni ghaut seven 
miles beyond that river, the whole distance from Peermode being over 
imdulating steep open slopes. The above pass is well chosen, descend- 
ing gradually from the elevated table to the lower country, reaching 
Velliamuthum fourteen miles from its summit, and the town of Tho- 
dupulay eighteen further on. The road for this last stage is compara- 
tively level and good, the whole distance from Coomhum to this place 
measures fifty-two and half miles, upwards of five-sixths of which is 
through a mountainous country. Merchants frequently pass this route, 
their cattle surmounting it in ^|ght days. This communication is one 
of the best across the hilly tract, separating the two countries ; it is, 
however, very susceptible*of, and deserves improvement. 

The Goodooloor pass has an ascent of equal length and difficulty 
with the previous ones. The road crosses the Munjamalay Perry any 
at the distance of sixteen and half miles, and reaches Terratawut- 
chunkuil eleven and half miles further ; it is in both instances tolera- 
ble, considering the nature of the ground, the last stage however is 
marked by a steeper rise. From this the road has a gradual though 
sharp descent to Perumundaunum, three and three quarter miles, 
which continues, hut gentler, to the river four and a quarter miles^ 
beyond which, eight miles, is Caunjerapully, at which town it arrives 
without any material difficulty, making a total of forty-three and three 
quarter miles of a tolerable route. 

Of the ghauts above enumerated, only a very limited number are 
now generally frequented ; indeed, the established communications 
throughout the country are few, indifferent, and reach their object by 
long detours. In the more western parts, the rivers (whose navigation 
would be rendered stiU more beneficial by the formation of towing 
paths) and lakes, perhaps in some measure, supersede the necessity of 
roads, but receding from it, communication becomes more embarrass- 
ed, and frequently even the most thickly inhabited tracts are only pe- 
n,e^ated by narrow paths, skirted by hedges. The difficulties increase 
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on approacliing tKe hills ; the country at whose foot is very imperfectly 
intersected by communications, and those steep, narrow, barely accessi- 
ble, and almost always impracticable for cattle. To these impediments 
must be attributed the little general intercourse between the dificult 
parts (particularly the interior) of the country ; and the timid and jea- 
lous policy of the Native chiefs would appear to have been directed to 
their increase rather than diminution ; but the period when such a sys- 
tem could have been useful has passed away, and their improvement 
or rather the formation of good roads (for which the nature of the soil 
offers every facility, indeed in many places cutting through the forest 
would be sufiB-cient) seems to deserve attention. Facility of transport 
would necessarily quicken commerce, and the increase of frontier duties 
might more than repay the expenditure that would be incurred ; even 
in the present state of the roads, the addition of bridges would be a 
material advantage, which they now want. In the interior the chasms 
and valleys that intersect them, are often crossed on the trunk of a 
tree, or a rustic bridge of canes, supported by branches that overhang 
the stream, which affords a dangerous passage. 

In connexion wth the above it may be as well to mention, that it 
is in contemplation to open a new line of communication for wheel 
carriages throughout the interior of the country from south to north, 
commencing at Oolachy on the coast in the Irraneel district, and pass- 
ing through the principal towns of the interior in a direction nearly 
parallel with the line of coast, and about midway between it and the 
foot of the ghauts. It will utimately join the Trichoor road leading 
direct through Palghaut to Coimbatore. 

To facilitate commxmication, it is also intended that cross roads 
should be constructed at convenient distances, connecting the princi- 
pal road with the backwater, which stretches along the coast for a 
distance of about two hundred miles, and (with the exception of an 
interval of six miles across the WurkuUy hills between Trevandrum 
and Quilon), affords convenient transport for goods of every descrip- 
tion. 

The Natives estimate the greater distances by time, the smaller 
ones by sound. A Naulyga (something less than half an hour), may 
be considered as a mile and a half in the level country, but in the 
hilly parts the estimation must be reduced by one-third : a Villypaad 
(or call) means about a quarter of a mile. The summons is commu- 
nicated in a peculiar tone of voice, enforced by the utmost effort of 
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the lungs, and answered after the same manner. To the woody na- 
ture of the country must be attributed the generality of this practice, 
and to the same cause is probably ascribable the practical knowledge 
of the points of the compass, possessed by every one, and employed 
upon the most trifling occasions. 

The system, if indeed there ever was any here, of weights and mea- 
sures, appears to have been formerly very imperfect ; a more regular 
one has lately been established, and those now used at the several 
Chowkays, &c., are regulated by a fixed standard. The following 
tables will show most of the weights and measures in ordinary use : 

Weights. 


10 

Gold Fanams 

1 CaUanjoo. 

20 

Oallanjoos 

1 PuUum. 


PuUums . 

1 Rautel. 

18 

Rautels or ^ 

1 Toolaum. 

99 

PuUums* ) 



Weights used at Quilon. 


3 

PuUums 

1 Seer. 

2 

Seers 

1 Pound. 

20 

Pounds 

1 Toolaum. 

28 

Pounds 

1 Kutcha Maund.f 


Qtmn Measure in Natmjynaad. 

360 

Grains of Paddy 

1 Chevadoo. 

5 

Chevadoos 

1 OUuck. 

8 

OUucks ^ 

1 Puddy. 

8 

Puddies. . 

1 Marcal. 

21 

Marcals 

1 Kotay. 


Liqxdd Measure. 


4 

Thodums 

1 Naiily. 

4 

Naulies 

1 EdungaUy. 

10 

EdungalUes 

1 Purray. 

12 

Do 

1 Cliodaiiay.J 

5 

Chodanays 

1 Oodum-ll 


* Sometimes one hnndred PuUnius. 
t Tliirty pounds eq^nal to a Pucka Maimd. 

J TMs measuro is subjected to great varieties, varying &oia tlireo to twelve Edxmgallies* 

11 Or a large pot full. 
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Gmui Meamire. 


4 Naulies 1 Edtingally.'^ 

10 Edungallies 1 Purray. 

20 Purrays 1 Vurray. 

The coins current throughout Trayancore are of small value ; the 
largest is the gold Anandarauyen Punnum ; the Cullian, also gold, 
now only seen in the southern parts, is in a great measure a nominal 
coin, it is, however, much used in calculation, and is that in which 
the Circar revenue accounts are kept. The Chuckrum is silver. The 
Eashee, worth ten Chuckrums, and Eutcha Eupee, one- quarter of a 
Pagoda, are nominal coins, but commonly used in accounts. In 
Cochin the coins are somewhat different ; there are several kinds of 
copper ones, the Raes, the smallest of them is a nominal coin ; the 
Pootten is silver, fifty per cent, greater in value than the Chuckrum. 
The Yeerarauyen is a gold coin of the same value as the Ananda- 
rauyen Punnum, the device is only different. 

The following are the ordinary coins in Travancore and Cochin. 


Current in Travancore. 

16 Copper Cash 1 Chuckrum. 

4 Chuckrums 1 Cullian Punnum. 

8 Veracole. 2 Dennu. 

80 Do 20 do. 


Square feet. 1 Edungally Cundum. 

880 Square feet 10 do. . do. 

1 Purray Cundum 8802 feet. 

2 Cullums 1 Anandarauyen. 

3 1 Anandarauyen 1 Madras Rupee. 

All the coins of the eastern coast have currency in the more south- 
ern parts. 


Current in Cochin. 


2 Rai Shellee 

2 SheHees 

2 Doodies 

2f Pice or 

1 1 Shellees or Cash 

Poottens, 

3J- Yeerarauyen Punnums 


1 Doodie. 

1 Pice. 

1 Pootten. 

1 Yeerarauyen Punnum. 
1 Rupee. 


* This means the Moodray (or stamped) Edungally. In the sale of grain the Eyots have 
two other Edungallies, termed Ydayeny and Culloocauder of small measurement. 
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Gold Mohursj Surat Eupees, Gold and Silver Dollars, are current 
in Oochm ; their value in the market is subject to great fluctuation, 
being raised or depressed by the arts of the Native shroffs, (Konka- 
nies,) who are numerous, clever, and unprincipled, and subject to no 
check. The Circar, however, have an established standard, at which 
they are received and paid. The public accounts are kept in gold 
Veerarauyen Punnums, and Surat Eupees, which are reckoned as Com- 
party’s Eupees, though generally six per cent. less. 

Purray in the northern and central parts is the universal term used 
in land measure, particularly as referring to the low land on which 
rice is grown. The Perrumboo grounds, that border the glens, are 
also estimated by Purrays, but are more commonly called Moories, 
meaning the divisions into which they are formed by hedges ; thus in 
stating the extent of his property, a ryot would say, he possessed so 
many Purray Cundum, (rice lands), so many Moorie Perrumboo fields 
on low slopes, so many cocoanut trees, &c. The Purray is understood 
generally as the space upon which three Edungallies of seed can be 
sown ; but the grain lands never having undergone measurement, the 
area implied under this term is as much diversified in point of extent, 
as the seed is in quantity, it being influenced by the character of the 
soil. From various measurements it would appear that the Purray of 
the Poonjay lands is smaller than that of the valleys or Verupu lands ; 
the former may be taken at one-eleventh of an acre, the latter is 
about one-seventh ; but perhaps we shall not be wrong in estimating 
the general area of the Purray at one-eighth of an acre f the un- 
certainty of land measurement might perhaps be received as a proof 
of the little value of this kind of property, but the inference would 
be incorrect. The area, being ascertained by estimation, is arbi- 
trary, perhaps often unjust ; but the measurement, it may generally 
be considered, is in favor of the ryot ; a more regular system might 
be more advantageous, but the attempt might possibly create alarm. 


Foot. 

* Tlie average of fifteen different jneasurements gives the Purray at 5,739 

Do. sixteen do. at Pen-awam 5,475 

Do, one do. at Ealloopauray 3,496 

Do. thirtcon ' do, at Eddapally 3,596 

Do. • do, in Pundagtun gives 3,802 

In the same district along the borders of the lake 3,328 

The average moasurement at Parravoor. 4,224 


The amount of cultivated lands hi seventeen districts, as given by the survey, would 
amount to 190,720, supposing the acre to be equal to 8 Purrays, the registered lands would 
give !i00,863 acres, being a ^ercnco of only one-twontieth. 
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A measurement was begun in Pandalam,* but the Natives did not 
seem to relisb tbe innovation. The land measure in Naunjynaad is 
termed Kotay ; it fluctuates in extent with, the varieties of tbe soil. 
On tbe lands bordering tbe valleys, tbe Xotay is equivalent to one 
and half acre on the waving uplands, occupied by palmira trees ; it 
expands to three and three-quarter acres ; when tbe term is applied 
to those lands, on which salt is made, it means an area of two and 
one-eighth acre. 

Tbe southern share of Malayalum, unexposed as it has been to Ma- 
bomedan conquest, preserves the Hindoo religion in all its strictness 
of forms and ceremonies. 

The Brahmin population, peculiar to this country, is divided into two 
great classes : the first in importance and of tbe highest caste is the 
Namboory ; and the second, the Pootie or Canara Brahmin ; these two 
classes take precedence of all foreign Brahmins, enjoy many privileges 
and are looked up to with great reverence by the people of the country 
in general. The number of Hindoo temples is estimated at nearly 
4,000, the greater part of them, however, are but small compared to 
those in tbe Carnatic, and very many are fast going to decay. Up- 
wards of 300 are consecrated to the worship of tbe superior divinities, 
Visbnoo and Siven ; a considerable number are dedicated to.Bagavaty 
(the Buddrakauly of the eastern coast) at whose shrine bufialoes, sheep 
and poultry are sacrificed. During tbe festivals in honor of this god- 
dess, it is common for her votaries to pierce the muscles and flesh of 
the back with hooks, and suffer themselves to be suspended and swung 
round a pole till their strength is quite exhausted. Tbe long catalogue 
of pagodas, which yet remain, belong to the lower orders, and are de- 
dicated to local or sylvan deities, which latter are considered to preside 
over tbe business of rural life. Padbanabah Swamy or Visbnoo may 
be considered as the patron deity of Travancore. His principal shrine, 
termed Ananta-Shaiyanum, is at Trevandrum, where bis worship is 
conducted with great profusion and splendour. Among the other pa- 
godas of celebrity that of Ayapen at ChowrymuUy attracts particular 
attention, vast numbers (and many even from the eastern coast) flock- 
ing to it at the period of the festival in January, to present their 
^ows and offerings, notwithstanding it is situated in the wildest country 

* The following are the measures there ■used, 

I Yeracole Square feet. 

4 Po 1 Ponnu. 
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possible. Kannea-koomaury or Cape Comorin, at tbe extreme point of 
the peninsula, is a celebrated place of pilgrimage. The ceremonies of the 
pagodas are almost always performed by the two classes of Brahmins 
before mentioned, who are succeeded in their office from time to time by 
others of the same caste. The principal, and they may be called the na- 
tional festivals, are those of Vishoo and Wonum ; the former occurs in 
April, and the latter in August or September. The Wonum is the feast 
most generally observed throughout the country ; during its progress 
the houses are adorned with flowers ; lamps are kept burning and the 
swing is put in requisition, in fact a general jubilee is kept by all 
ranks and classes of society. It would be impossible almost to enume- 
rate the several festivals that occur at the various principal pagodas 
in the country ; • but there is one grand feast, called Moorajabbum, 
celebrated every sixth year at Trevandrum that is worthy of notice. 
It occupies 56 days and generally collects the whole Brahmin popula- 
tion of the surrounding country, who are entertained at an immense 
expense to the Circar, a liberality or rather profusion, that has acquir- 
ed for this state the epithet of Dhurmah Summustaunam or charita- 
ble land. The Circar have within the last 20 years resumed the whole 
of the pagoda lands, yielding an annual revenue of 3 lacs of Eupees. 
The expenses of the religious establishment are now defrayed from the 
general treasury and arranged on a hberal footing, that allows of the 
performance of every cci’emony consistent with the estabhshed customs. 

TOWTSTS AND ^UIxLAGES OE TKAVANCORE. 

In general the towns and villages in the south of Travancqre have 
the same compact form, and regular streets as those commonly met 
with in the Carnatic ; but proceeding north, they become more strag- 
gling and cover a large surface of ground, each house being surround- 
ed by its own garden or compound. 


Tirruvauncode, 

The ancient capital of Travancore, and from which the principality 
takes its name, has now fallen greatly into decay, and presents but a 
poor appearance : its population is chiefly composed of Lubbies and 
Soodras. 


Shoosheendrum. 

The chief town in the Agasteesuram district, situated in Latitude 
8" 9’ 22'^ IT., and Longitude 77* 30' 26" E., is remarkable for its 
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pagoda, built in tbe Carnatic style, and dedicated to Eesuren or Tbaii" 
noo Moortby. This town has a large Brahmin population, and is the 
residence of the Tahsildar, who there holds his outcherry ; Myladdy, a 
considerable village near the base of the southern hills, contains the 
first Protestant Missionary Church, built in Travancore in the year 
1810, by the Rev. Mr. Ringeltaube, who collected a small congrega- 
tion of Native Christians, whose numbers have since increased. 


Kotaiir. 

Is a town of considerable extent, to which merchants from the 
southern parts of India resort, it being the principal mart for exchange 
in articles of trade and money in the south of India. The streets are 
generally narrow and irregular, extending one and a half mile from 
north to south. It contains some public buildings, as granaries, and 
one in particular, a large tobacco banksall. The most regular part of 
the town is near the pagoda of Vadeveesuram, where the Brahmins 
reside, their houses being well built and neatly arranged in streets. 
An English free school has lately been established at this place by 
His Highness the Raja, for the instruction of Native youths in tho 
English and Tamil languages. Contiguous to Kotaur is Nagercoil, 
once the seat of the Travancore Grovernment. It is now the station, 
occupied by the southern zillah court, and is likewise the residence of 
two Missionaries, in connection with the London Missionary Society. 


Fullycoorchy or Oodeagherry. 

A fort, the walls of which enclose a hill situated 33 miles S. E, of 
Trivandi’um in Travancore. It was constructed by a European for- 
merly in the service of the Travancore Government, of the name of 
D’Lanoy. The walls are of granite ; but the fort entirely command- 
ed from the neighbouring mountains. Some years ago a detachment 
of the Company’s troops was stationed there. There were some sub- 
stantial and extensive buildings in the fort for lodging troops and about 
twelve years ago works were erected in them by the Travancore Sircar 
for re-casting a number of iron shot which lie there in a tank, and under 
General Eraser’s auspices a European was appointed to carry on the 
operations. But the scheme was soon abandoned, and both those works 
and the original buildings are gone to ruin. Some of the materials have 
boon taken by General Cullen, the Resident, to erect a bungalow on 

r 3 
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Vaily mountain, about six miles distant. Inside the fort are the ruins of 
a Church, among which is to be seen the tomb of D'Lanoy, and some 
other ofiScers ; the Church was once transferred to the London Mission- 
ary Society. 


Palpauaubapuram or Kalliulam. 

About a mile north of Oodeagherry, has also an extensive fort, in- 
tended to defend the palace and celebrated pagoda within. The Tah- 
sildar's cutcherry is held at this place, and outside the fort is an Eng- 
glish free-school, established on the same principles as that at Eotaur. 


Golac&y. 

A sea port town, in Latitude 8® 10^ 43^^ N., Longitude 77® 16’ 55” 
E., known in the earlier ages of conamerce, is still a place of consider- 
able resort for small Native vessels and traders to the Coromandel 
coast ; the Indigo factory, formerly established here, is not now kept up. 


Sherayenkeel. 

The capital of the district, is an extensive but irregular town, 
situated east of Anjengo, and on the opposite side of the backwater. 
It contains a pagoda and cotarum, and comprises several streets of 
Nair houses and gardens, in which the cocoanut, areca-nut, jack, 
mango, and other fruit trees as usual abound. A free school, for the 
instruction of Native youths in the English and Malayalutn languages, 
has been established at this place. 


QuUon or Kolum. 

Is rendered remarkable by the circumstance of the Chronological 
era of the country being fixed by ancient tradition from the founda- 
tion of this town, which, by this account, is now 1015 years ago. It 
owes much of its present extent and importance to the large military 
force, which was stationed here from 1809 up to the year 1830 ; in 
which latter year it was reduced to one Native regiment, its present 
strength. It is still, however, a populous place, and contains an ex- 
tensive range of bazaars ; as well as several Parsee shops which are 
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supplied with articles from Bombay. The cantonment is to the east 
of the town, and contains barracks and other public buildings, sufficient 
for three or four battalions of Native and one of European troops, to- 
gether with a Protestant Church, and several bungalows for the ac- 
commodation of the Officers. The British Besidency is the most con- 
spicuous building, situated on the north of the cantonment, and com- 
manding a beautiful view of the backwater and surrounding country. 
In its vicinity is an antique pagoda, dedicated to Edstnasawmy. Prior 
to the year 1829, the Huzzoor or Dewan's Outcherry and the Appeal 
Court were at Quilon ; these offices were removed to Trivandrum on 
the occasion of His Highness the Raja ascending the Musnud, and the 
Tahsildar’s Cutcherry alone remains. Facing the Cutcherry, at the 
distance of a quarter of a mile, is the Sea Custom House, a commodi- 
ous upper roomed building under the charge of the Master Attendant, 
who usually resides at Tanguncherry. 


Tanguncherry, 

Formerly a Dutch settlement, is now a British possession, adjoining 
Quilon on the west. It was originally a fort, built on a headland of 
laterite, jutting into the sea, the length about 2^ furlongs east and 
west, and the mean breadth one furlong ; portions of the old walls 
are still visible, as are also the ruins of an old Portuguese ‘ tower and 
belfry. The interior of one of the bastions is now occupied as a Pro- 
testant burial ground. The Master Attendant’s house is situated at 
the foot of the rampart, leading from the flag staflP, which occupies 
the N. W, angle of the fort. The town is composed of four regular 
streets, intersected by narrow lanes, and divided off into compounds, 
enclosing the houses of the Portuguese and Dutch families. The gar- 
dens are stocked with the usual fruit trees, and in some coffee is also 
grown. The inhabitants are mostly Roman Catholics, and are under 
the spiritual charge of the Bishop of Cochin, who resides at this place. 
In judicial matters the people here are subject to the Auxiliary Court 
at Cochin ; the department of police has its separate Superintendent, 
appointed by the British Q-ovemment. The customs, port dues and 
other revenues, derived from this settlement, are levied by the Tra- 
vancore Circir, an equivalent iu money being paid by it for the same. 
By this arrangement much of the smuggling and contraband traffic 
which formerly existed, is now prevented* 
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Pfiriasicoil. 

Is a temple of great antiquity, dedicated to one of tlie five Moun- 
tain Deities, and stands in a liollow surrounded by bills, about a mile 
from tbe summit of the pass to wbich it gives it name. The pagoda 
lies E. S. E., 26 miles from Kotaurakarray, in a direct line. In its 
vicinity is a frontier Obowkey or Custom House, with a Havildar's 
guard of Nair sepoys. The whole of this pass, which may be reckon- 
ed about 18 miles in length, presents a succession of jungle and grand 
forest scenery ; the road is excessively bad, owing to the rocky nature 
of the country through which it is taken, and the continued rain that 
prevails for six months in the year, which has gradually washed away 
the alluvial soil, of which the road was originally constructed, leaving 
little else than the bare rocks and masses of stone to mark its direction. 


Shenkottah. 

A town situated to the east of the above pass, compact and neat in 
appearance, and at the same time tolerably extensive. Two small 
streams from the adjoining hills unite below the town, over one of 
which the main road to Madura and Tinnevelly passes. The Tahsil- 
dar’s Cutcherry is held in one of the public buildings, of which there 
are several, as well as pagodas, in various parts of the town. It is 
distant about 40 miles from TinneveUy, and immediately to the south 
is Courtallum or Tencasi, the southern Benares ; the general place of 
resort during the hot months for those European officials of the Tin- 
nevelly district, who can find time to repair thither to enjoy the fine 
climate which this place enjoys, between the months of June and 
October. 


Achincoil, 

Another ancient hill temple, which gives its name to the pass north 
of Shenkottah, is situated in an exceedingly wild part of the hills ; 
the road or rather footpath passes close to it, and then proceeds in a 
westerly direction to Pandalam and the adjoining districts. 


Kistnapuram. 

N. N. W. 5 1 miles of Karunaugapally, is a place of note, and con- 
tains a large population, chiefly Hairs. It has an extensive fort form- 
ing almost a square, and defended without by a strong bamboo hedge j 
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within it are, a cotarum of modern date, a powder magazine and gra- 
naries. The inhabitants reside principally on the east of the fort ; at 
the N. E. angle is a pagoda dedicated to Ejstnasawmy, at which a 
thirty days^ festival takes place annually. This is one of the five Zil- 
lah Court stations ; the proceedings of the Court are conducted in'one 
of the public buildings outside the fort on the west. 


Mauvaleekarr ay . 

The capital of a district, lies 25 miles north of Quilon, and 8| miles 
from the coast, and bears signs of having once been a place of some 
consequence. It has a large and regular fort, built of red stone and 
mud, about 2 miles in circumference with 24 bastions, each side hav- 
ing a gateway in the centre. The interior is laid out in neat streets, 
crossirfg at right angles, and lined with compounds and houses of the 
Nairs, whose numbers amount to something considerable. In the 
centre of the fort stands an ancient pagoda, surrounded by a Brahmin 
Agrarum, and having a large reservoir to the north faced with stone. 
On the east side are several public buildings, occupied by the Tahsil- 
dar’s department and other public offices. On the south is a spacious 
cotarum, where some connections of the present Eaja^s reside. To 
the iN". E. a short distance from the fort, there is a long street of 
houses inhabited by Syrian Christians, who have a neat Church at 
the eastern extremity. 


Chenganoor, 

Eormerly included in the Mauvaleekarray district, is now the capi- 
tal of a separate Tahsildar’s charge. It is an extensive and populous 
town, situated on the west bank of the Kukkooley, a small river or 
canal, connecting the Achincoil and Pambay rivers. There is another 
town of the same name, about five miles to the If. E. on the south 
bank of the Pambay river, which is famous for its pagoda dedicated 
to Mahadeven. The population here also is extensive, and consists 
principally of If airs and Brahmins. The country around is open and 
well cultivated, and the scenery exceedingly picturesque and beautiful. 


Fandalam« 

Tl^e Pandalam principality, originally called the Iroor Suroopam, 
was subjugated in 931 of the Malabar era, or A. D. 1756, and finally 
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assumed in 1812. It is now included in the Mauvaleekarray district. 
Pandalam, the capital, is composed of twelve villages, contiguous to each 
other and containing a large population, chiefly Nairs and Brahmins, 
whose dwellings lie scattered along the banks of the Achincoil river, 
and are enclosed as usual by their separate gardens. There are several 
pagodas of celebrity with their Ootooparays for Brahmins attached. 


Arripaad. 

Situated in a fertile and populous part of the Kartegapally district, 
is held in great estimation by all classes for the sanctity and celebrity 
of its temple, dedicated to Soobramonien, a superior edifice of its kind. 
The dome over the interior above the image is covered with copper 
plates, and in the walls are fixed a number of brass lamps. There 
are spacious caravanserais and other large apartments attached, en- 
compassed by a high wall. Around and within its vicinity are a few 
pagodas and other edifices, the latter being occupied at the annual festi- 
val in April, which lasts for ten days, in which interval immense crowds 
assemble to witness the ceremonies. The Brahmins reside in Mud- 
dums and detached houses surrounding the pagoda, and the musicians 
and dependants about the margin of the fields, under groups of cocoa- 
nut plantations. The cotarum or palace, a neat building, is situated 
on the border of a fine tank, immediately north of the temple. During 
the festival, Putter Brahmins and merchants resort here, and traffic in 
cloth and other saleable articles. The expenses of this pagoda, de- 
frayed by the Oircar, amount to a very great sum annually. 


Tirroowalla, 

The capital of the district of this name, lies nine miles N*. N. E. of 
Mauvaleekarray, and derives some celebrity from a large antique pa- 
goda, which, for magnitude and sanctity, is perhaps only exceeded by 
that at Trevandrum. The foundation of this temple is traditionally 
carried back to 83 years before the Christian era. Previously to the year 
1796 this town was a place of commercial note, but in this respect it 
has gradually declined since the establishment of Changanaucherry 
as the general mart for this part of the country. The large pagoda, 
encompassed by a high wall nearly one furlong square, forms the cen- 
tre of an extensive and tolerably regular town, inhabited principally 
by Brahmins and If airs. The chief buildings are the cotarum and 
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cutolierry, in front of whicL. is a tank or reservoir faced witk stone, 
having bathing apartments jutting out into the water on the four sides. 
The Syrian Christians have erected a Church about half a mile on the 
north of the pagoda, in place of one that was formerly burnt to the 
ground. The other public buildings at this place consist of a police, 
choultry, custom house, and tobacco godown ; excepting these there is 
nothing remarkable. 


Ambalapully. 

The principal town of the district, to which it gives its name, is 
situated on the western confines of a broad sheet of cultivation, and 
was, up to the year 1754, the capital of the Chembagacherry Eaja’s 
country. The temple is a small but neat and costly edifice, erected on 
the centre of a mound of earth two furlongs square, having an entrance 
on each side. The interior apartment is cov&ed with plates of cop- 
per, and on the top are three gilt spiral ornaments, with a large brass 
pillar in front of the gate. A few yards to the south is the cotarum, 
surrounded also by a wall and divided into numerous apartments, all 
substantially built. The usual agrarums and muddums for the ac- 
commodation of the Brahmins are found here also on an extensive 
scale. The annual festival takes place in April, the expense of which, 
estimated at 15,000 Kally Fanams or 2,143 Rupees and 17,000 parahs 
of paddy, is defrayed by the Circar. 


Foorakaad. 

Lies on the coast, and was once the sea-port of the country, and a 
place of considerable trade, but has declined in proportion, as AHep- 
pey (the present port) has increased in importance ; it is still, how- 
ever, a populous town, consistiag of a broad street of bazaars with 
other narrow lanes, branching off to the right and left. The buildings 
of not^re the cotarums of the Raja of Travancore and Ohembaga- 
cherry, (the latter is now made use of as a dep6t for tobacco), the large 
Concaney pagoda, a Roman Syrian Church, and a few spacious houses 
of merchants. Small country craft, with Circar tobacco from J affna- 
patam> touch here occasionally to discharge their cargoes. A line of 
fortification to the south, called TottapaUy Vauday, originally raised 
to prevent encroachments on the part of the Travancore Raja’s troops, 
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is now in ruins. A skirmisli is said to have occurred at it, when the 
latter became victorious in the year A. D. 1741. There are also the 
remains of a Portuguese fort and factory in the sea, which can be seen 
at low water. The population of this place consists of Concanies, 
Moplas, Muckwars and Shanars. 


Alleppey or Aulapully. 

Situated in Latitude 9® 30’ N., and Longitude 76® 21’ E., is now 
the first sea-port town in Travancore. The town itself lies scattered 
between the beach and an extensive tract of paddy cultivation, border- 
ing the backwater which here stretches eastward to a considerable 
distance, forming an extensive lake. A canal, leading from the back- 
water to the Circar timber yard on the coast, passes through the cen- 
tre of the town, and is crossed by six wooden bridges, about a third of 
a mile from each other, having streets leading from them at right 
angles to the canal, by means of which every facility is afforded to 
the merchant in conveying his goods from one side of the town to the 
other. The southern portion is divided into compounds, containing 
the dwelling houses of Arab and Parsee merchants, as well as of the 
better classes of the inhabitants. Oontiguons to the coast at the end 
of the canal, are the pepper and salt banksalls, the sea custom house, 
and a private dwelling house for the accommodation of the commercial 
agent. A Protestant Mission, connected with the Church Missionary 
Society, has been established at this place for many years past. The 
Church together with the Mission house and premises lie on the north 
side of the canal, a short distance only from the coast. The town of 
Alleppey was of little or no importance fifty years ago ; but from the 
encouragement held out to merchants and settlers of all classes, it has 
by degrees become very populous and a place of great trade. It is here 
that the chief produce of the interior, such as teak- timber, pepper, 
cardamums and other export articles is collected, from the sale of 
which the Travancore Circar derives a considerable revenue The 
whole of this department is under the superintendence of a British 
oficer in the capacity of commercial agent. A flag staff has been 
erected by the Circar near the custom house, in the main topmost 
cross-trees of which a double lantern with plain lights is fixed ; and 
these are kept burning regularly at night, as a guide to vessels passiag 
up and down the coast, or wishing to make this port. 



Chunganaucherry, 


Is the capital of a district, and lies 15 iniles east of AUeppey, and 
38 miles north of Quilon. The town is built on a risine ground on 
the eastern border of that extensive delta, called Kootaiffiad, and is 
both populous and flourishing, being from its situation well adapted 
for trade, and having roads to the interior conununicating with the 
Dindigul valley across the hills, and good water communication to the 
west towards Quilon, AUeppey, and other intermediate places. A fair 
is held here bi-weekly, which is attended by crowds of people from 
the interior and from the west ; these latter are at times so numerous, 
that the canal is quite blocked with their canoes and boats. The 
population consists of the usual proportions of Brahmins, Nairs, Sy- 
rian Christians, Lubbays, and other lower classes, each portion of the 
community having its own streets and places of worship. A Kshetry 
prince, connected with the reigning family of Travancore, resides at 
this place. 


Sharretallay, 

The capital of the district bearing its name, is situated at the 
southern extremity of an inland branch of the backwater, by means 
of which it possesses a free communication with Alleppey, Cochin, 
and the interior districts. It has an extensive population consisting 
of Brahmins, Nairs, Concanies, Syrians, and Shanars. About the 
centre, on the west side of the town, is a Syro-Roman Church, one of 
the largest in the country, and is said to have been built about 370 
years ago. A colony of black Jews once settled at this place, but the 
stagnation of trade and want of employment induced them, (it would 
seem), to quit it ; their synagogue, a short distance from the Church 
on the opposite side of the street, has now fallen to ruin. The Con- 
canies have their dwellings to the east in compounds around their 
pagoda ; a few of the families of this caste are in affluent circum- 
stances. The houses of the ITairs are dispersed in groves of cocoa- 
nut trees bordering their fields, which run in long narrow valleys, 
and depend on the periodical rains for water. To the S. E. is a neatly 
built small pagoda, dedicated to Bagavaty, with an agrarum and 
several buildings for Brahmins attached. This is one of the many 
places of celebrity in the province 5 the annual festival occurs in April, 
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and continues for eight successive days, during wliich time the place 
is thronged Tvith spectators, chiefly Nairs, from the neighbouring dig- 
tricts. 


» 

Cotayam. 

Though a pface of some note, is not a very large or regular town ; 
it extends for some distance along the edge of the river ; and at the 
northern extremity, near a small fort, is a small square of bazaars, 
where a weekly market is held, and some little trade carried on, chiefly 
by the Syrians, amongst whom there is here perhaps more wealth and 
property than they are generally found to possess. The population of 
Ootayam is principally composed of Syrian Christians, who possess 
several large Churches in the neighbourhood, and consider this as the 
principal seat of their religion. The district authorities also reside 
hero. The scenery around is exceedingly picturesque. Churches 
and pagodas are seen dispersed here and there, amid the rich foliage 
of fine forest trees, that skirt the river in its course through a beauti- 
fully undulating country ; vegetation also is most luxuriant ; and the 
addition of a few neat and well constructed European houses gives 
the place an air of novelty and interest. The Church Missionary So- 
ciety has long occupied this spot, and Missionaries have been sent out 
from time to time to instruct the Syrian population generally in the 
truths of Christianity, but more especially to educate the youths in- 
tended for the ministry. "With a view of aiding this laudable inten- 
tion, a college was erected and liberally endowed by the late Eanee, 
during the administration of Colonel Munro. It is still in exist- 
ence, though the students at present are but few, in consequence of 
the opposition of the present Metran, who is averse to any species of 
improvement or reform. 


Xiaulum or Paulleyepetta. 

The • capital of the Meenachel district, is situated S. E., 35 miles 
from Cochin, on the bank of a fine navigable stream. It is a tolerably 
large town with some bazaars ; it is inhabited almost entirely by Chris- 
tians, many of whom are merchants engaged in the areca-nut trade, 
which here forms the chief article of traffic. Three several kinds are 
-crated as adapted to the different markets, for which they are 
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prepared ; in the first case, the nut is split, colored and dried ; in the 
second, colored and dried ; and in the third instance, dried only. A 
portion of this product finds its way to Palghaut, being transported 
by water to Ohowgaut, and from thence by land carriage. The south- 
ern parts of Travancore and the inhabitants of the Dindigul valley 
are, in part, supplied with this article from Laulum, and this town re- 
ceives in turn several imports, such as cloth of various textures, coarse 
cumblies, iron, dry grain, &o. The Meenachel district authorities re- 
side here, and in its immediate neighbourhood is a small fort, now in 
ruins, within which a cotarum and other wooden buildings, built 
after the usual rustic fashion, are to be seen. 


Todupuley> 

Centrically situated in the district, bearing the same name, was once 
the seat of an extensive trade carried on chiefiy by Lubbay merchants 
originally from the eastern coast, who form the principal part of the 
population of the town. The pass between Todupuley and Oumbian 
in the Dindigul valley leads through a wild mountainous tract, densely 
covered with large forest trees (among which the teak is seen flourish- 
ing) and is traversed by bullocks, in ten or twelve days. The export 
trade is confined to the areca-nut and some little cocoanut and salt- 
fish, all which articles find a ready sale on the eastern side of the 
ghauts ; and the imports consist of cloth, cumblies, iron in bars, a great 
variety of dry grain, and a long list of condiments and other less im- 
portant articles. The town itself is in no way remarkable, but the 
scenery around is of a strikingly grand and romantic character. The 
fine river, the Perryaur, flowing through this district, is of extensive 
service in the transport of teak timber to the coast. 


Ahloowye. 

Is situated on the southern bank of the Perryaur river, and may be 
considered as the watering place of Cochin, from which it is distant 
about sixty-one miles. Several bungalows have been built on the banks 
of the river, which are in great request during the hot months of 
March, April and May, both on account of the cool temperature of 
the place compared to Cochin, and the wonderful salubrity of the 
water, which induces all who frequent the place to enjoy the luxury 
of bathing. 
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Parravoor- 

The chief town of the district of this name, lies north thirteen mil< 
from Cochin, and is esteemed one of the principal towns of the nortl 
ern parts, although by no means remarkable for either size or regi 
larity. It was, however, at no very remote date of greater importanc( 
having been one of the chief military stations ; its decay may be date 
from the invasion of the Sultan, who, after his usual manner, plundei 
ed and partly destroyed the town and suburbs. This town has tw 
churches, a pagoda, some small cotaruins, the usual ofB.ces of the dis 
trict authorities and some few buildings of European architecture, nov 
become store bouses of tobacco, pepper, salt, &c. The estate of Mana- 
j)aad, or as it is more generally called of Palliport, (Pallypuram) was 
purchased from the Dutch by the Travancore Grovernment, at the 
period that the fort of Kodungaloor was sold by the former. This 
tract is now held by a Dutch gentleman (M. Vernede), who rents it 
from the Circar, and is highly cultivated, and extremely fertile in the 
ordinary produce of the country. It has a very large proportionate 
population, and in some measure belongs to the Parravoor district ; a 
guard from the police establishment of that place being stationed in it, 
or being called on for aid on all occasions where coercion is necessary. 
The Oircar servants do not interfere in collecting the revenue ; defaul- 
ters, however, are amenable to the Parravoor Zillah Court within whose 
jurisdiction it is included. The gentleman holding those lands exer- 
cises some civil authority within their limits, and is not interfered with 
by the Giovernment oflB.cers ; in fact he resembles in every particular 
an ordinary Zemindar. The fortified lines, which now mark and were 
originally intended to defend the northern frontier of Travancore, pass 
for throe and half miles through the district of Parravoor, terminating 
near Jacolay, a name commonly given to this portion of the fortifi- 
cation. 
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NA6P0RE. 

The territory of Nagpore embraces the greatest portion of that part 
of Central India called Berar. It is divided into five districts or pro- 
vinces, viz., the Collectorate, Chindwarrah, Chnndurpoor, or Chun- 
dah, Bundurrah, Eaepoor, or Chutteesghur. In form it resembles a 
triangular ; of which the base is towards the Sangor and Ifurbudda 
territories of the British Q-overnment on the north, and the sides to- 
wards Hyderabad on the west, and Orissa on the east. 

^ The State of ITagpore, or government of the eastern 

Mahrattas, first came into communication with the Eng- 
lish in 1779, when Moodajee Bhoosla held the regency, during the 
minority of his son Bughoojee. Janoojee died without issue in 1772, 
after having adopted Bughoojee as his heir, leaving his widow as 
regent during the youth^s minority, assisted by the counsel of his 
brother Sabajee. Moodajee, his other brother, indignant at this ar- 
rangement, engaged in perpetual conspiracies to effect its overthrow ; 
till at length in January 1775, a battle ensued between the brothers, 
and Moodajee was defeated ; but at the close of the battle Sabajee 
fell by a pistol shot, discharged in the moment of excitement by his 
brother, then a prisoner, towards whom he had advanced to confer 
with him. This occurrence gave a new turn to affairs, and left the 
fratricide in undisputed possession of the regency, in which he was 
confirmed by the Poona Durbar, on the presentation of a Nuzzur 
of ten lacs of Rupees. In 1778-9, during the war with the Poona 
State, the Supreme Government sent an embassy to Moodajee, in 
order to effect an alliance, and to detach him from the Mahratta 
confederacy. The ill-success of the British arms at this time in 
Western India retarded the alliance, which did not take place until 
late in 1779 ; when pecuniary aid was secretly afforded by the 
British Government to enable Moodajee to reduce Gurrah Mun- 
delah, an extensive province in the valley of the Hurbudda, then 
in possession of the Peshwa, but which Moodajee had long coveted, 
as being contiguous to his own dominions. These districts, though 
reduced by Moodajee, were not formally confirmed to his successor 
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by tlio Peskwa until 1793, wlieii tbej’’ were made tlie reward of former 
services of the JTagpore Contingent in the Carnatic. It will hence 
be observed that though the Rajas of Nagpore usually acted as a 
branch of the Mahratta confederacy, they nevertheless maintained 
their independence, framing treaties, remaining neutral, or acting 
either with or against the Peshwa, as it suited their interest or their 
policy. The plea of duty, therefore in this State joining the Peshwa 
during the last Mahratta war, cannot be sustained. 

Moodajee died in 1788, and Bughoojee succeeded to the uncontrol- 
led administration of his dominions. It was his policy not to inter- 
fere with the quarrels of his neighbours, as his army had sufficient 
employment against the half-subdued Rajas of the wild and exten- 
sive territory over which he nominally reigned. Moreover, he was 
jealous of his brother Khundoojee, whom he was afraid to send with 
the army on foreign expeditions ; while he was not less fearful, by 
accompanying it himself, of leaving Khundoojee in charge of the go- 
vernment of Nagpore. On this account, when called upon agreeably 
to his engagement as one of the feudatories of the State, to join in 
the war against Tippoo in 1790, he purchased the absence of his Con- 
tingent by a payment of 10,00,000 Rupees towards the expenses of 
the war. By the Sunnud of the Raja of Sattara, in 1734, granting 
the Chout of Berar, the Contingent of the Nagpore Raja was 10,000 
horse ; with which he was liable to be called upon to serve under the 
Peshwa, in case of war. 

Bughoojee had enjoyed a long peace, when in an evil hour he united 
in 1803 with Scindia, to oppose the object of the treaty of Bassein. 
The victories obtained over the united armies of these chiefs at Assaye 
and Argaum, led to the treaty of Deogaom with Bughoojee, by the 
provisions of which he was deprived of a great part of his territo- 
ries. The province of Cuttack, with the port and district of Balasore, 
was ceded to the Company, and all the territories west of the Wurda 
river, of which he and the Nizam had participated in the revenues, 
together with part of the districts south of, and depending upon, 
Nehrnalla and Gawilghur, were ceded to the Nizam, giving to the 
latter a better defined northern boundary in the Indyadree hills and 
Wurda river. The Raja was obliged, moreover to renounce future ad- 
herence to the Mahratta confederacy- In 1806, the provinces of Sam- 
bhimpqre, Patna, and other districts, were restored and re-annexed to 
the Nagppre dominions, with the exception of the territory of Joofur 
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Sing, a petty Eaja, to whom the ‘ protection of the British Goyern- 
ment was continued. In 1809, the Nagpore State refused to enter 
into the British proposals for a subsidiary alliance, which might have 
retarded rather than advanced its own views upon Bhopal with which 
it was then at war. Shortly after this Ameer Khan concluded an al- 
liance with the latter State, and, together, they advanced upon Nag- 
pore. They would probably have succeeded in subverting the dy- 
nasty, had not British detachments marched from two different points, 
and prevented them. 

Bughoojee died in 1816, and his son Pursoojee, who was blind and 
laboring under a paralytic affection, was raised to the throne ; but the 
regency was entrusted to ' his cousin, Appah Sahib, the son of his 
late uncle Kh.undoojee. On the 26th May, a treaty was concluded 
with the regent, by which the Company engaged to furnish the State 
with a subsidiary force of one regiment of cavalry, and six battalions 
of Native infantry, the charge for which was fixed at 7,50,000 Eupees, 
being merely the additional expense of the field establishments of 
the force. The regent engaged on his part to maintain an efficient 
contingent of 3,000 cavalry and 2,000 infantry, to co-operate with 
the subsidiary force. Here falls to be noticed, among many of the 
like sort with which the history of Asiatic dynasties teems, another 
sanguinary deed, the murder of Pursoojee by the regent. Not con- 
tent with the eminence of his post, and impatient to be freed from 
aU check of paramount authority, on the night of the 1st February 
1817, he sought to prevail on the prince to take poison ; but not suc- 
ceeding in that endeavour, he in a few hours after, procured his vic- 
tim's death by strangulation. The act was planned and executed with 
all the adjunctive precautionary measures proper to ensure conceal- 
ment ; and no question arising after its commission, Appah Sahib was 
proclaimed successor to the Musnud. It was in fact sometime before 
the affair was sufficiently bruited to bring upon the criminal any por- 
tion of retributive justice, as will be seen in the sequel. During this 
year, Appah Sahib, in common with the other great Mahratta chiefs, 
cherished secret plans of hostility against the British. Co-operating 
with the proceedings at Poona, he, while the most amicable inter- 
course existed, treacherously attacked, on the 27th November, the Bri- 
tish troops stationed at his capital. After a trying contest of eighteen 
hours, during which the British lost more than one-fourth of their 
number in killed and wounded, and a large proportion of officers, vie- 
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tory declared for tliem ; tlie assailants being repulsed at all points. The 
arrival of reinforcements on the 15th December, enabled the British 
to assume the offensive. Accordingly next day, the Nagpore army 
was attacked, and defeated, and the city fell on the 30th foUowino- • 
but previously Appah Sahib had surrendered himself to the Resident. 

A forbearance was shown towards the discomfited chief, of which a 
further development of his character proved him to be quite unworthy. 
He was allowed to retain his Musnud, but compelled to cede territory 
equivalent to the former subsidy, and the maintenance of the contin- 
gent ; but effectually to prevent his hostile designs in future, some of 
his forts were required to be given up to the occupation of British 
troops. It was found, however, that Appah Sahib still continued his 
intrigues, for the overthrow of the British power, insomuch that it 
became a measure of necessity to place him under restraint ; and his 
atrocious murder of his cousin Pursoojee, having now transpired, it 
became the less objectionable to send him under arrest to Allahabad. 
On the route he escaped from his escort ; and after a variety of adven- 
tures on his part, and operations against him, he was reduced to the 
situation of a powerless, unregarded fugitive. At length totally de- 
prived of means of injuring the tranquillity of India he made his way 
to Joudhpore and there took refuge/^ The intended measures for the 
succession were in the meantime carried into execution. A son of 
Nano Goojur by a daughter of the late Bughoojee, was after the cere- 
mony of adoption into the family, raised to the throne by the name 
of Bughoojee ; and Buka Baee, the widow of the late Pursoojee, was 
appointed alike his guardian, and regent of the State. 

After 1817, and the defection of Appah Sahib, the nature of our 
relations with the State of Nagpore underwent a considerable change, 
as already slightly noticed. Instead of a pecuniary subsidy, terri- 
tory was ceded for the maintenance of the British troops ; the mili- 
tary force of the State was taken out of the Raja’s hands, and was dis- 
ciplined and officered by Company’s officers. For the regular pay- 
ment of the Nagpore military establishments, lands yielding a clear* 
revenue of seventeen lacs of Rupees, were placed under the manage- 
ment of European superintendents. The remainder of the Nagpore 
territories was, during the young Raja’s minority, administered by the 
Resident Mr. (now Sir Richard) Jenkins. 


, .Dltimottely he died in. the Mohamunder at that place in JTiuie 184:0, 
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Mr. Jenkins tried the experiment of governing by means of a minis- 
ter placed under check by British officers, but he soon perceived the 
necessity of taking the direct administration of affairs into his own 
hands. The unlimited choice of British officers both for the civil and 
military branches, gave the Eesident the means of bringing every 
kind of talent required for his purposes into action, and it appears that 
though his judicious and discriminating selection, and the cordial co- 
operation of the gentleman thus chosen, those purposes were effectu- 
ally accomplished. The system thus established was to terminate as 
soon as it should be ascertained that the Eaja was competent to un- 
dertake the management of his own affairs. “ The objections'^ ob- 
serves Mr. Jenkins, to vesting the powers of a Native Gfovernment 
in the hands of British officers, and the fear of rendering it difficult 
to revert to that Q-overnment, the longer its functions might be sus- 
pended, are reasons for fixing as early a date as possible for the re- 
storation of the Native administration. On the other hand the lit- 
tie prospect that existed at the time when the present Eaja was 
placed on the Musnud, of rendering his Government either secure 
or respectable, if the administration had been left to Native func- 
tionaries, was the cause of the assumption of the Government by 
the British Eesident, and that on which his- arrangements received 
the sanction of the Supreme Government. 

The effects of these arrangements have in every respect been be- 
neficial, nor has there been any material innovation introduced into 
the Native system calculated to obstruct the restoration of the Na- 
tive Government except the spirit in which it has been administer- 
ed, a spirit of purity and justice which must be preserved, if such 
a restoration be intended as a real benefit either of the prince or 
his people. The revenue is improved, and is improving, it is col- 
lected with facility, and the amount of it does not burthen the peo- 
pie to a degree that would check their industry, or prevent the ac- 
cumulation of capital. It is also collected at an expense not ex- 
ceeding the authorised charges of the Mahratta management, and 
'' much below what was annually extracted from the people by bribery 
and extortion ; and it may safely be asserted, that in no part of the 
Company's dominions is there a greater degree of security both to 
“ person and property, of punty in the Native officers of revenue, 
justice and police, or of freedom from aU kinds of oppression and 
exaction, than in the Nagpore territories." 

H 3 
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On the Raja’s coming of age, the administration of the best cultivat- 
ed part of the territory was made over to him ; but the whole military 
force of the state was declared to be vested in us, for the payment of 
which, as before observed, territory was reserved. But in the year 
1829, the reserved districts were also given up to the Raja, on the 
condition of his paying an annual subsidy of eight lacs of Sonat Ru- 
pees ; the auxiliary force, which had been placed under the command 
of European officers was gradually disbanded, and a national force 
raised in its stead, for the performance of internal duties. The Raja, 
was, however, stiU bound to maintain at all times, in a state of effi- 
ciency, a body of not less than 1,000 of the best description of irre- 
gular horse, commanded by his own officers. The powers or almost 
unlimited interference in the internal affairs of Nagpore, which had 
been exercised by Mr. Jenkins, and which were expressly reserved to 
the British Grovernment by treaty in 1826, were modified by that of 
1829 ; but in case of gross misrule and oppression on the part of the 
Raja, the British Government was still empowered by the later treaty 
to resume the management, through its own officers, of districts in 
which disorders may have been produced by harsh and oppressive 
acts. Since the last treaty of December 1829, no changes had taken 
place in our relations wdth the court of Nagpore, till in the year 
1854, the last of the house of Bhonsla dying without issue, the State 
in accordance with the fundamental law of India lapsed to the ruling 
power the British. 

A considerable body of troops, called the Nagpore Subsidiary Force, 
has occupied this country since the year 1817 ; when in consequence 
of the treachery of the Raja, Appah Sahib, in attacking a small force 
attached to the British Resident at his court, he was dethroned and 
kept sometime in confinement, but ultimately escaped from his guards, 
and fl.ed the country. 

The subsidiary force now kept up consists of one regiment of Na- 
tive cavalry, one troop of European horse artiUery, a battalion of 
European foot artillery, and three regiments of Native infantry at 
Kamptee. A detachment of artillery and a regiment of Native infan- 
try are stationed at Seetabuldee, in the immediate vicinity of the city 
of Nagpore and the British Residency. The arsenal of the force is 
ate at Seetabuldee. Until within the last five or six years a regi- 
meiit of European infantry was stationed at Kamptee, but the demand 
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for troops in the North-West Frontier of India, and the profound 
tranquillity of Nagpore occasioned its withdrawal. 

The northern portion is mountainous, stony, and for the most part 
covered with tree jungle, but the rest of the country may be said to 
consist of extensive and highly cultivated plains surrounded by low 
hills, and intersected by tracts of grass and jungle, well adapted for 
pasture and the supply of fuel. 

The principal rivers are the Mahanuddy, Wyne Gunga, Kunham, 
Payneh and Wurda. 

The springs of the different rivers furnish some natural pieces of 
water, ^uch as the coond or pool at Omerkuntuck, from whence the 
Nerbudda rises, which pool, as also those at the sources of the Sone, 
and Wyne Gunga, have been built up as tanks. The first indications 
of the Mahanuddy river are some pools of considerable size and depth, 
kept full the whole year by the moisture of the neighbouring plains ; 
and at the top of the first table land between Omerkuntuck and Eut- 
tunpoor there are very deep and extensive bogs, whence the Arf and 
other streams that flow through Ohotees-ghur tanks take their rise. 

The largest artificial pools, and in the greatest number, are to be 
found in the districts east of the Wyne Gunga. 

The mpst deserving of notice, art having had little to do with their 
construction, are those called the Noagong-bund, and the Seonee-bund 
of Sahungurry. The first is about twenty-four miles in circumference, 
and is formed by two embankments of small extent ; the circumfer- 
ence of the Seonee-bund is only six miles. Both assist the cultivation 
of the sugar-cane and rice, with which products the districts east of 
the Wyne Gunga abound. 

In the hills on the confines of Deoghur, above the ghauts, good teak, 
and a great variety of other timber trees are produced, and afterwards 
floated down the rivers Payneh and Kanhaun to the British canton- 
ments at Kamptee, near the city of Nagpore. In the Lanjee range, 
timber of stiU larger size is found, and brought into the Wyne Gunga 
by means of the small streams that flow into it from the eastward. 
Timber of a similar description and in considerable quantity is found 
in Ohandah, and in Deoghur above the ghauts, but from the absence 
of water transport, it has not hitherto been made available. Teak is not 
abundant in Ohotees-ghur, but in Bustar is found in large quantities. 

The saul or resin tree, and other large wood, is obtained in the forest 
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of Kakair, and in the hills north of Euttnnpoor. The saul attains a 
considerable size, and is the commonest tree observed in the Omer- 
kuntuck range. 

The climate of Nagpore is both the hottest and coldest to which the 
troops of the Madras presidency are exposed. In fact it partakes a 
good deal of the extremes of temperature of Hindostan. However 
frost and ice are seldom seen except in the hill tracts of the north. 
Below the ghauts the want of fires in the houses is rarely felt by 
Europeans. 

There are three well marked seasons ; viz., the cold, the hot, and the 
rainy ; November, December and January are pleasantly cold, February 
is mild, and March warm. From the 10th or 16th of April tih the com- 
mencement of the rain between the 1st and 10th of June, the hot 
winds blow, but not nearly so strong or steadily as in Hindostan. At 
this season the nights are hot, and refreshing sleep is hardly procur- 
able without punkahs. During the rains the temperature is on the 
whole very tolerable, freq[uently rain and cold, but at times close and 
oppressive ; these changes are sometimes so rapid that medical men of 
experience recommend sleeping under a punkah in a room with closed 
doors as the best means of averting the evil consequences, fever and 
dysentery. A dry September is peculiarly unpleasant and trying to 
the European constitution. During the cold season heavy hail storms 
are not uncommon, and occasionally do so much, damage to the crops, 
that in all the principal towns and villages men designated “ Gar 
Pokarees’’ are kept, whose duty it is to keep them off. When threat- 
ening clouds are seen to approach, these men sally forth armed with 
one or more swords which they brandish at them in a very absurd 
manner, uttering frantic shouts and the vilest abuse at the same time. 
The Gar Pokarees are by caste tape weavers, and the people of the 
country, high and low, place the most implicit faith in their power to 
keep off hail storms. They are paid by the state, and punished if a 
hail storm occurs within their respective districts. 

The climate of Nagpore is much disliked by officers of the Madras 
presidency ; hut experience proves that although relaxing and uncon- 
ducive to speedy convalescence from severe illness, it is fully as salu- 
brious as that of the So-ugor and Nerbuddah territories. Those who 
have spent several years at Seetabuldee and Kamptee, and have there- 
by become acclimatised, almost invariably leave with regret. The fall 
of rain, ranges from 36 to 55 inches annually. Earn more or less has 
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been known to fall in 28 successive months. The thermometer ranges 
between 36® and 40® to 100® and 105®. 

The crops generally grown are jowaree, wheat, rice, different kinds 
of dholl or pulse, oil plants, sugar-cane, cotton, huldee, and betel. 
Barley is not grown, the ordinary European vegetables and flowers 
grow pretty well during the cool months, but the potato thrives 
only above the ghauts except in the sandy soil on the banks of the 
Eunham, as at Kamptee ; of fruits the mangoe and orange are the 
only ones worthy of particular remark. The Natives, although very 
fond of the fruit, rarely go to the trouble or expense of cultivating it 
to perfection ; those grown in the gardens of Europeans are of a supe- 
rior description. Oranges are abundant and good, strawberries some- 
times repay the trouble of cultivation, and good peaches are spoken of 
as having existed some 20 or 30 years ago. Owing to the want of 
roads commerce is at the lowest ebb. Erom June till October the 
country is an uninterrupted sea of almost fluid black mud through 
which it is impossible for man, beast, or vehicle to move. However, 
considerable quantities of grain, cotton, and cloth are exported at other 
seasons by Brinjarries to Hindostan and Bombay. With regard to 
arts and manufactures suffice it to say that very great difficulty was 
experienced in procuring even a few articles of the slightest interest 
to send to the London Exhibition. When the British Resident spoke 
to the Maharajah on this subject. His Highness's reply was ''my 
country is celebrated for oranges and pawn a significant but very 
truthful reply. There are few more capable provinces in India than 
Nagpore ; but European energy is necessary to the full development of 
its resources. 

The population of the Nagpore State is estimated at about four mil- 
lions ; almost the whole of whom are Hindoos. 

The Gondy language is spoken more or less throughout the whole 
extent of the Nagpore province. It has no peculiar written character. 
The Gonds in the government land of Deoghur above the ghauts, 
compose more than one-fourth of the whole population, but their num- 
bers have not been ascertained in the tributary Zemindaries. In Deo- 
ghur below the ghauts, they are not more than one-third ; in the 
Wyne Gunga district, one-seventh ; in Chandah, one-fourteenth ; and 
in Ohotees-ghur, about one-twenty-fifth, of the whole population ; but 
there are a larger portion in Bustar, Euronde, and other dependencies 
of Ohotees-ghur and Ohandah. 
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The languages most generally prevailing in these districts are in 
Deoghur above the ghauts, a mixture of the Eangri or Hindi of 
IJfalwa, and the Mahratta, with the Gondy and Mahratta languages. 
The two first are common to the whole population, whilst the Gondy 
and Goalee are familiar only to the peculiar tribe to which they be- 
long. In Deoghur below the ghauts, the Mahratta is the prevalent 
language. Besides the Gondy, the Telinga is also spoken by some 
tribes of artizans, and there are several other petty tribes speaking 
distinct tongues. In the Wyne Gunga district, Mahratta is the com- 
mon language ; in Chandah, the Mahratta and Telinga. The primi- 
tive inhabitants of Ohotees-ghur speak either the Gondy or Chotees- 
ghuree, which is a mixture of Gondy and Hindostanee. In Kuronde, 
the Khoand dialect, (a mixture of Gondy and Ooriya), is spoken. The 
Mahratta is the language of the city and court of Hagpore, and of all 
the government functionaries throughout the kingdom. 

The Brahmins of th^ Nagpore district profess to respect equally 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva ; but nine-tenths of them, nevertheless, are 
followers of Siva, the destroying power, who is their peculiar object 
of adoration, as well as of the cultivators and lower classes ; the latter 
increasing their pantheon by the addition of demi-gods, demons, and 
malignant spirits. Eeligious rites and ceremonies, however, occupy 
little of the time of the common cultivator, except during the periodi- 
cal feasts and festivals, when the rural deities are worshipped, and 
while performing pilgrimages to the sacred fanes. 

Almost every peasant has an assortment of household gods, usu- 
ally little images of Siva, Devi, and EZhundeba, a partial incarnation 
of Vishnu. All the working classes on stated days, sacrifice and per- 
form worship to the implements by which they gain their daily sub- 
sistence. Bankers and merchants perform worship to their ledgers, 
and hoards of treasure ; revenue servants to the public records, and 
fiscal documents of their respective departments ; but the most singu- 
lar religious observance is the celebration of the Mahomedan Mo- 
horum by all Mahrattas, from the Eaja down to the peasant. 

The grand places of pilgrimage are the temples of Eamtek and Ma- 
hadeo at Puchmunee, but in every district there are one or more holy 
places frequented by the people of its immediate neighbourhood. Out 
of 463 temples in the Hagpore dominions, only fifteen are maintain- 
ed by the Government, at an expense of 11,000 Eupees per annum. 
At Qirhur, forty miles south of Nagpore, there is a hill supposed to 
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contain tlie tomb of tbe celebrated Sbeik Fereed, a Mahomedan saints 
almost equally respected by the Hindoos, and visited annually by the 
Nagpore Eajas ; but there are no other Mussulman shrines of note. 

The temples and houses in this district are of an inferior descrip- 
tion, yet the stone masons of Nagpore are above mediocrity, and good 
materials abound. When the skill of the sculptor, however, is re- 
quired, recourse is had to the holy city of Benares, or to some other 
noted worskhop for the manufacture of idols, either for ready made 
ones, or for artists capable of carving them. The modern temples in 
the vicinity of Nagpore are much superior to the older, but still very 
inferior to the ancient religious structures of Gurr Mundela, Chotees- 
ghur, and Chandah, where fine specimens both of sculptures and 
architecture are still to be found. 

The Brahmins here are mild and courteous in their manners, par- 
ticularly in the presence of their superiors ; but in their intercourse 
with their inferiors they are rapacious and arrogant. They are quick 
and penetrating, adepts at fiattery and dissimulation, with an imper- 
turbable command of temper. Their venality is so inherent, and so 
notorious among themselves, that if one recommends a relation for 
employment under Government he either forces him to give security, 
or hires a person to watch his proceedings. Such are their vices. On 
the other hand the Brahmins are quiet, orderly, sober, and intelligent, 
kind to their females, and fond of their children. 

The Hindoo outcasts in this district, comprehend the four divi- 
sions of Mhers, or Bhers, Chumars, Mauns, and Bhungies. The Mhers 
outnumber the others in the proportion of eight to one ; many of the 
Dhers are weavers. In Chotees-ghur besides those above named, are 
the Khundaris, Gonds, Punkas, and Gusseah tribes of outcasts, and 
in Chandah, the Majee and Katicks. Owing to the endless diversity 
of caste among the Hindoos, persons are usually but little acquainted 
beyond their own immediate tribes, being assisted also by professed 
genealogists, who under the name of Booshtakas, Gooroos, and Bhauts, 
keep registers of the kools or tribes of each caste, and of their gotree 
or pedigree, some knowledge of which is requisite for the regulation 
of intermarriages. 

Similar subdivisions into kools subsist among the Gonds and out-* 
casts, and they have the same variety of prohibitions with respect to 
intermarriages, the result of vanity and priestcraft. The Gonds have 
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their bards called Oojahs, who sing the exploits of their chiefs, and 
even the unclean Dhers have their classes of genealogists and eulogists. 

The terms Gowala and Aher are here indiscriminately applied to 
the whole class of cowherds, the greater portion of whom trace their 
origin to Hindoo proper. Almost every one claims a high descent, 
and traces his pedigree through the petty Rajas to some of the gods. 
Lepers are seldom turned out of family and caste as in other parts of 
India. 

The Mahrattas of Nagpore are naturally rough and uncouth. 
Among them there is a general want of what we consider gentleman- 
ly, feeling, manner, and education.. The court where one expects to 
meet the elite of Native society, presents a singular contrast to any 
similar assemblage in India, The language of men of even the highest 
rank is vulgar in the extreme, and exhibits ideas unfitted for civilised 
society. Their clothing is indecently scanty, and of the plainest ma- 
terials. They are addicted to intemperance, and their indulgence in 
the grossest debauchery is limited only by their penuriousness. They 
are crafty and deceitful, and shabby in their dealings beyond most 
Natives of India, and being ever on the look out to overreach all who 
come in contact with them, it follows as a natural consequence that 
they are extremely suspicious. Their love of money is remarkable 
even in India ; and usury is the practice of high and low, when op- 
portunity ojffers. They condescend to shrofidng and pawnbroking in 
the meanest degrees ; and so far from this being considered deroga- 
tory to even the highest and richest, it is looked upon as a perfectly 
legitimate and respectable source of gain. Servants are kept one, 
two, and three years in arrears, and in the meantime obliged to bor- 
row at usurious interest from the banks of their masters. What Eng- 
lish people must consider, slavery exists. Numbers of female children 
are purchased from indigent people in the eastern districts, and 
brought up as household servants. They are almost invariably well 
fed and clothed, and owing to the peculiar absence of ceremony and 
hauteur among the Mahrattas, are not to be distinguished from regu- 
lar paid servants, or in many instances, from members of the family 
whose property they use. Indeed in 99 cases out of 100, the change 
for these poor children is for the better, and there is much reason to 
fear that in the present state of society, any attempt to aboKsh the 
custom would only lead to the still more frightful one of infanticide. 

Such are the faults in the Mahratta character ; and which are found 
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to corrupt almost all otter tribes who have come into close association 
with them. Exceptions are of course to be met with, but they are 
rare. Crime of a heinous nature is not common, however, among the 
people of Nagpore, but dacoity is frequently committed by bands of 
men from other parts of India. For the suppression of this, active 
measures are being taken in concert with the British authorities. The 
Mahrattas are kind and considerate to their women, who enjoy a de- 
gree of liberty and independence, unknown among other Native com- 
munities. There is no such thing as purdah, except when Europeans 
are present. The good effects to be expected from such an enlighten- 
ed custom, are, however, more than counterbalanced by the debauched 
habits of the men, together with unlimited polygamy and concubinage. 

The peculiar tenets of the Mahrattas permit the use of almost any 
description of animal and vegetable food, except the cow and the 
turnip- The domestic fowl, considered unclean by other Hindoos, is 
by them much esteemed, and with the flesh of the uncastrated male 
goat, forms no inconsiderable portion of the food of such as can pro- 
cure it. The wild hog, and nearly every kind of game, are highly 
prized, and vegetable oil is a most essential addition to the daily bill 
of fare. Salt is but sparingly used by adults, and is rarely given to 
children ; this is productive of serious ailments. The absence of the 
use of so necessary a condiment is due no doubt to the distance of 
the country from the sea and the entire absence of roads, owing to 
which salt is a rai’e and expensive article. Monday is observed as a 
fast day, on which only one meal of vegetables and sweetmeats is al- 
lowed. The Brahmins abstain altogether from flesh, but consume 
large quantities of ghee and milk instead. The usual times of eating 
are in the morning and evening. The food of the poorer classes is 
jowaree, or wheaten bread, rice, dholl, ghee, and oil. Linseed oil is 
consumed in larger quantities than any other, and is more esteemed. 
Fish oil is however used in considerable quantities, but mustard oil is 
almost unknown as an article of food. 


Nagpore. 

Tke capital city of the mgpore State ; 704 miles from Madras, si- 
tuated in Latitude 21° 9’ N., and Longitude 79° 11’ E., on a low plain 
slopes gently towards the east* It covers a large area, bnt "beyond 
its extent has no pretension to the name of city. It may be desofibed 
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as an immense collection of mean Native lints with large houses dotted 
here and there. There is not the slightest vestige of regularity or 
architectural style, and it is perhaps about the meanest capital city in 
India. The external walls of the best houses are of brick raised on 
stone foundations. All the rest is wooden frame work, the interstices 
of which are filled up with mud or matting or a mixture of both in the 
shape of “ wattle and dab.” They are generally built in the form of a 
square round a courtyard into which the apartments look. The interior 
of the walls is plastered over with mud or cow-dung ; which, although 
very unseemly to European e 3 ’'cs, renders the apartments cool, and has 
the advantage of being easily removed. Even the royal palace is no 
exception to the general shabbiness. Within the last 12 or 14 years 
a street of some pretensions has sprung up in the immediate vicinity 
of the palace, but this was the result of great exertion on the part of a 
British Eesident (Major Wilkinson,) who had peculiar influence from 
having spent the best portion of his life in various offices in the Nag- 
pore country. Erom the general absence of drainage and roads, the 
city of Nagpore has degenerated into an Augean stable which nothing 
but tho Hercules of civilization will cleanse. To show the hopeless 
nature of its sanitary prospects under the existmg regime, the follow- 
ing facts will suffice. In 1845 or 1846 a most unseemly pile of build- 
ings containing the public workshops and stables which blocked up 
and disfigured the grand entrance to the royal palace, was burnt down, 
seemingly by an act of special Providence. The Eesident took advantage 
of such a favorable opportunity to recommend that the rubbish should be 
cleared away, and something lilie a respectable approach to the palace 
constructed. Tho reply was, “ such a thing is impossible, the work- 
" shops and stables of the Nagioore Eajas have been in the same spot 
“ from time immemorial, and must ilm'cfore be rebuilt,” and they have 
been rebuilt brick for brick and stone for stone as before ! The way 
(for road there is none) leading from the palace to the houses of seve- 
ral members of the royal family and nobility, is intersected by a broad 
open ditch or pool, which is a dep6t of every imaginable variety of 
filth and garbage. Over this have royalty and nobility been passing 
by TyiAons of stepping stones for years and years apparently without even 
thinkiug of applying a remedy to such an abomination by the expen- 
diture of a small sum on a covered drain or small bridge. They readily 
admit the filth and vile stench ; " but as their ancestors put up with it 
why should not they f ” The mansions of the Lord Chancellor end the 
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Oonmiaiider-iii-CkLef overlook a similar receptacle, and yet these high 
functionaries may be seen daily sitting in their windo'ws actually look- 
ing into it. The Minister for foreign aflEliirs, and a General of division, 
reside on the margin of a pool which is green and shiny in appearance, 
and reeking with the most awful olfactory abominations. The Minis- 
ter is a martyr to shin disease and foul stomach, and the General to 
asthma ; yet they would as soon think of draining this cesspool or 
making a passable pathway along the edge of it, as of paying off the 
national debt of Great Britain. Such being the state of Belgravia, 
that of St. Giles may easily be imagined ! This is the abode of some- 
where about 115,000 human beings. The villages of the country are 
in a much better state, being generally built on raised mounds or the 
banks of rivers. 


Soetabiildee. 

A cantonment in the neighbourhood of the city of Nagpore, and on 
the high road to Kamptee. It affords accommodation for a regiment 
of Native Infantry, a detachment of Artillery, and a small body of 
Lascars. There is an arsenal here ; also hospitals, guard rooms, store 
rooms, &o. A hill rises to the west of the road ; and at its base, stands 
the dwelling of the Resident of Nagpore. 

Seetabuldee occupies a distinguished place in the annals of Indian 
warfare. The Boosla Raja, had for a considerable period, attempt- 
ed to beguile the Resident at Nagpore with shows of friendship. At 
length his real designs became apparent, and arrangements were ac- 
cordingly made for protecting the British troops from any sudden out- 
burst of treachery. They were moved out of the Residency, and sta- 
tioned on the double bill of Seetabuldee, a naturally strong position, 
where they immediately began to entrench themselves. It was fortu- 
nate they did so, for the intentions of the Raja now became manifest ; 
he had collected a large body of Arabs and other mercenaries amount- 
ing to 18,000 men, and 36 guns, and an attack was forthwith made 
upon the British position. The episode of Seetabuldee holds one of 
the highest places among the recollections of the old Indian soldiers. 

The 1st battalion of the 24th Regt. N. I. says Colonel Blacker, 
having suffered greatly during the night, were reinforced by a party 
from the 1st battalion of the 20th regiment. 

Yet, at five o’clock in the morning, they were found to be so much 



reduced by casualties and fatigue, that Colonel Scott deemed bis force 
insuflScient to maintain tbe whole of the lesser eminence. He there- 
fore withdrew the remains of the 1st battalion of the 24th regiment 
N. I. relieving them by the Eesident’s escort, commanded by Captain 
Lloyd. These wei'e ordered to confine their position to the immediate 
summit, which had been strengthened by a breastwork of bags of grain. 
This posture of affairs continued until nine o’clock, when the enemy 
made a desperate charge in powerful force up the face of the lesser 
height and carried it. All that had been anticipated from their occu- 
pation of this part of the position immediately ensued. The brigade 
had now but little superiority of ground to compensate for their dis- 
parity of numbers. Consequently their loss of men and officers rapidly 
increased. The enemy, encouraged by success, gave fresh ardour to 
their attacks, closed in from all directions, and threatened to enter the 
Eesidency in rear of the British position, which contained the wives 
and families of both officers and men of the brigade. At this crisis, 
Captain Fitzgerald commanding the throe troops of Bengal cavalry, 
perceived with his usual ready sagacity, the importance of a daring 
effort in the plains, which might ropel the presumption with which 
the enemy contemplated the posture of affairs. With his small, 
but compact body, in opposition to the most express injunctions (de- 
voted and generous disobedience), he made a decided charge against 
their principal mass of horse, who unable to resist so much impetuosity, 
broke in all directions, and abandoned a small battery by which they 
had been supported. This Kkewiso was attacked with equal success ; 
the infantry attached to it being cut to pieces, and the guns imme- 
diately turned against the flying enemy, after which they were brought 
into the Eesidency in triumph. This exploit was witnessed by the 
troops in Seetabuldee, with those sentiments which may easily he 
imagined as resulting from a consideration of its brilliancy, connected 
with a consideration of their own dangerous situation. It induced the 
immediate resolution of recovering the lost height by a combined at- 
tack of the cavalry and infantry. But a tumbril in possession of the 
enemy, at the point to be attacked, happening to blow up, a simultane- 
ous sentiment in favor of an instant attacife: so forcibly operated, that 
the commanding officer could, with difficulty, prevent the principal 
positions from being abandoned. The enemy were driven from the 
lesser eminence and their battery taken : nor here did the movement 
cease-. The Tiotors followed their success into the Arab village, and 
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captured in tlic plain two guns, wliicli were immediately spiked. The 
enemy, however soon became sensible of their recent misconduct and 
evinced an intention of retrieving their loss, by re-assembling in force 
at the foot of the hill. But a well-timed charge of a troop of cavalry, led 
by Cornet Smith round the base of the hill, took them unexpectedly 
in flank, and terminated tlieir hopes of success. The fire henceforth 
slackened, and at twelve o’clock at noon had entirely ceased. N'o con- 
fident statement has been made of the enemy’s loss, though it has 
been generally estimated at 300. That on the British side amounted 
to 367, including 15 European commissioned officers ; and exceeded 
one-fourth of the number of fighting men under arms.” 


Kamptee. 

722 Miles from Madras. 

A military station in the Nagpore territory in Latitude' 21® 15’ N., 
Longitude 79® 16’ E. 

The cantonment occupies an extent of four miles and a half, along 
the right or south bank of the river Kunnau, which here pursues a tor- 
tuous course from west to east. The soil of the cantonment is the 
common black earth of this part of the Deccan, interspersed with a 
very large proportion of the calcareous nodules commonly called Kun- 
kur, its depth being in most places considerable. The surrounding 
country, for many miles in extent, is flat, destitute of wood, much in- 
tersected by ravines, and is only under cultivation during the cold and 
rainy seasons. The ground is elevated, undulating, and in some parts 
near the bazaar and close to the river, much broken up with ravines 
and nullahs. 

The supply of water from wells at Kamptee is plentiful ; and ex- 
cellent oranges, peaches, figs, limes, lemons, pumplemose, and plan- 
tains are produced in great abundance, as also many flowering trees 
and shrubs ; most of the kitchen garden vegetables, such as peas, 
beans, cabbage, cauliflowers, brocoli, spinach, carrots, parsnips, tur- 
nips, celery, parsley, radishes, asparagus, artichokes, lettuces, beet, 
potatoes, and knol-kole, ms well as also all the common bazaar vege- 
tables, are to be had. 

There are four principal roads used by troops coining from, or re- 
turning to, the Company’s territories, one by Ohandah, along the Gro- 
davery, leading to Ellore; one by Eyepore towards Berhampore^ 
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(Ganjam), and two to Hyderabad, one the most direct route by Nio- 
mal, the other by Hingolee. Sup];)lies are scarce on the road by Chan*- 
dah, and as there is a Ycry unhealthj^ to pass through, it is sel- 

dom travelled. The Hiomal road also is unsafe during several months 
from the 1st June till tho 1st of January. From the middle of August 
till the beginning of December is a most dangerous period, but the 
journey is often made by posting, even in these months, without much 
apprehension, the time so occupied being less than five days to Hy- 
derabad. The road by Hingolee is sooner open, and regiments des- 
tined for the force, which passes through Secunderabad, towards the 
end of the year, are usually sent by it. The road by Eyepore is used 
by the regiments coming from Derhampore ; they usually leave the 
northern division in Januarj’^, and arrive at Kamptee about the mid- 
dle of March. The post to Calcutta goes along the same line, to 
within about 30 miles of Sumbhulpore, but travellers proceeding to 
Calcutta prefer tho road via Mirzaporc, and from thence down the 
Ganges. There are two great northern roads towards the Iferbuddah, 
one leading to Hoossingabad, tho other to Jubbulpore, but both are 
unsafe from August till December, on account of the jungle to be 
traversed. 

The roads to Ellichpore and Jaulnab, are not considered unhealthy 
at any time, hut the black soil during the rains, renders them ex- 
tremely difficult to travel over. 

Though the banks of the rivers are by some good authorities thought 
objectionable as the site of camps or cantonments, no fault can be 
found with the ground at Kamptce on this account, tho banks of the 
Kannau being perfectly bare of every kind of wood and vegetation, 
except crops of dry grain, usually cultivated throughout the country ; 
and the bed of tho livcr is chiefly sand with rocks, though some 
muddy banks are left on the subsiding of the waters. For a more 
probable source of malaria and consequent disease, the tracts of jun- 
gle, both dense and extensive, by which both Hagporc and Kamptee 
are encompassed, may be looked to. This fruitful source of fever is 
distant from tho north-east point of the city of Ifagpore, about 20 to 
80 miles, but though the cantonment of Kaanptee is ten miles nearer 
the heaviest part of the jungle, than the lines formerly occupied by 
the Madras troops, the Europeans as well as Natives, are found to 
have generally suffered less from sickness, than in the position first 
taken, up. It may therefore b© presumed, that the deleterious prin- 
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ciple of the jungle atmosphere becomes diluted or dissipated in the 
open country lying around the lines of the new cantonment. 

This climate is remarkable among the Madras stations, both for the 
extremes of heat and cold experienced ; and the year is naturally di- 
vided into throe seasons, viz., the cold, hot, and rainy. The transi- 
tions are generally regular and gradual, and may be anticipated to 
set in almost uniformly at certain periods. 

The cold season commences about the 20th October, and continues 
till the middle of March ; December and January being the coldest 
months. There is a considerable diurnal range of temperature at this 
period, which is extremely prejudicial to weak constitutions, and to 
such as have been debilitated by disease, or other causes ; unless great 
attention be paid to precautionary measures, such as appropriate 
clothing, regularity in diet and habits, and taking regular exercise 
in the open air, morning and evening. There arc usually heavy dews, 
which are highly beneficial for agricultural purposes ; and in the 
early part of the season fogs prevail, more particularly along the ra- 
vines and nullahs ; where moisture exists to a great extent than in 
the open plains. The mean temperature at this time may be stated 
at 68° in the house, the lowest observed outside at sunrise, has been 
36° Tahrenheit, and the highest 110° from noon to 3 p. m. Hoar-frost 
is occasionally seen with thin pellicles of ice on small pools, but this 
may be accounted for by the effect of evaporation lowei-ing the tem- 
perature to the freezing point. The hot season includes from the 
middle of March, till about the 10th of June, the greatest intensity 
of heat being from the latter end of April, till the first fall of rain in 
June, at this time the thermometrical range, in an ordinary sized 
house, shut up, but without tats, is very limited, having been observ- 
ed on many occasions, not to vary 10 degrees, and may be stated at 
from 96° to 104° Fahrenheit from 12 to 4 p. m. In larger houses tat- 
ted, it ranges from 82° to 90° ; but exposed outside, the thermome- 
ter has been observed to rise to 140°. 

The rainy season next succeeds, making the third period, and the 
first fall of rain almost invariably occurs about the 4th of June, there is 
generally an interval of Sftme days fair weather, after the first showers, 
before the monsoon is regularly established, during which the air is 
close, and extremely unpleasant. The greatest quantity of ram falls 
in August and September, the average for the year being 40 inches, 
but in the year 1838, it -was less than 22 inches. The equinoctial 
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periods also are marked by tbe atmospherical disturbances, such as 
hca^y squalls of wind with rain, and thunder and lightning, preceded 
generally by distressing sultriness, which often induces langour, rest- 
lessness, and general malaise, with a sensation of great exhaustion, 
feelings which depend probably upon electrical influences, as they 
vanish almost immediately upon a changed condition of the atmo- 
sphere occurring. Occasional storms happen in almost every month 
of the year, which may be regarded as contributing to the general 
salubrity of the climate. The prevailing winds are north and north- 
east, and west and south-west, the former blowing during the cold 
season, and the latter during the hot. 

The westerly wind sets in early in the forenoon, and blows several 
hours during the day with considerable force, constituting what is 
commonly called, the hot land wind, and it certainly is appropriately 
denominated. It commences generally about the latter part of April, 
and continues until the rains, during this time however, houses may 
be kept pleasantly cool by wet tatties, which often reduce the tempera- 
ture as low as 7G®, though generally not lower than from 80® to 86®. 

The officers^ houses are for the most j)art situated close to the hank 
of the river, having spacious compoimds, with excellent gardens. The 
first range of houses on the bank of the river, is intended for field 
officers, and for the general staff. The houses in this range, (which 
contains also the hospital of one of the Native corps, near the centre 
of the cantonment,) are largo and commodious, with extensive grounds 
attached to them, and the principal road runs along their whole extent. 
In front of these are captains* lines which are separated by another 
road from those of the subalterns. A road intervenes between the se- 
poys* huts, regimental bazaars, and tlie officers* houses. The places 
of arms, and generally the hospitals of the several Native regiments, 
being paraUol to, and in front of their respective regiments ; the ex- 
ceptions being that before mentioned, and the hospital of the Native 
corps at the west end, which stands by itself, near the commencement 
of the European lines. 

The places of arms of the cavalry are on a line with the stables, and 
the hospital is at the extreme east end. 

In the centre of the cantonment are the Parsoos* shops, the parade 
ground, the main piquet, and farther south, the sudder bazaar, to which 
a bridge thrown across a largo ravine leads. The bazaar is of con- 
siderahte^extent^ having houses and shops of all descriptions and sizeS;, 
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and as well as tlie Parsees’ sliops contain every tiling that can be re- 
quired either by ITatives or Europeans. 

At the west end of the lines, are the European infantry barracks, 
which are co mm odious, lofty, and situated on high ground, surround- 
ed with excellent inclosed verandahs ; and calculated to accommodate 
1,000 men. 

The barracks of the horse artillery adjoining them, are built in a 
similar manner, and inclosed at one end with a gate, having an open 
square in the front, they are likewise lofty and airy. In the same line 
farther west, are the foot artillery barracks, consisting of two long 
ranges of buildings. A small, but well ventilated hospital, and places 
of arms complete for a troop of IsTative horse artillery follow next ; 
and at the extreme west end are several buildings for the use of the 
commissariat. 

Descending towards the river are the three European hospitals, and 
the officers’ racket court ; the hospitals are on well raised ground open 
at all sides ; that of the European regiment is situated about half a mile 
from the barracks, the artillery hospital being only half that distance 
from their barrack. The European bazaar lies between the barracks 
and the river, and is well stocked with supplies of all kinds. 

The lines of the corps are for the most part on elevated ground, 
and the officers’ quarters are perhaps the best to be fotmd throughout 
the Madras Presidency ; though many of the buildings are not suffi- 
ciently raised, to render them free from damp in the rainy season. 


Kunnan. 

A river which takes its rise in a range of hills about 120 miles dis- 
tant to the north-west, and empties itself into the "Wyne Gunga, 54 
miles below Kamptee, near Bundaria. 



Sitiiaiion ami IIydep.abad including the i^roviiices of Hyderabad 
HoundanuH. Beedov, and also part of Aurungabad, Candeish; 

and Berar, which compose the territories of the Nizam, lies between 
the 15th and 21st, 30^ of north latitude, and the 75tli and Slst, 30® 
of cast longitude. The territory is somewhat of a quadrangular shape, 
but the sides are very irregular. It is bounded on the cast by the 
country of the Baja of Nagpore, the Wurda and Godavery rivers, 
separating the two countries ; on the north by part of the Nagpore 
country, Mciwar, and a part of Candeish ; on tlie west lie the Bom- 
bay territories ; and on the south the Ceded Districts, Kurnool, Gun- 
toor, and part of the Northern division of the Madras provinces ; the 
Toombuddra and Kistna rivers throughout a great- part of its southern 
limit, forming the natural boundary. Its average length may be es- 
timated at 320 miles from north to south, and its breadth 270 from 
cast to west, containing an area of about 90,000 square miles. 

The general surface of the country is irregularly 
hilly, the average elevation 1,800 to 2,000 feet above 
the level of the sea ; but there arc no mountains of any great height 
to be seen. 

The rochy hills consist . chiefly of dark colored gra- 
nite, found in most idaces in large detached blocks, and 
in others i)ervaded by dykes of greenstone, which arc frequently of 
groat extent. The soil in general, between the granitic hills, is ex- 
tremely fertile, and where capable of being irrigated, and in situations 
where alluvial deposits arc collected, produces rich crops of rice. 

Although complete isolation is the apparent character of the hills 
and groups, on a .closer examination it will be found that they are 
connected at their bases, by scarcely distinguishable elevations, pur- 
suing the north-west and south-east direction, common to them and 
the larger ones. They are extremely bare and rugged in their out- 
line, and consist of piles of rooks, lying on enormous masses of con- 
centric granite. In the process of decomposition these form tors, and 
: stones, of singular appearance. 


Gorieral aspoct, 


Soil. 
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Tiie hill on which the fort of Bhowanigur is built, and that of Maul 
Ali, 2,017 feet above the level of the sea, may be taken as specimens 
of the isolated hills and groups ; and the ranges of Mulkapore and 
Golcondah, as specimens of the continued hills. The only parts of 
the country which are entitled to the name of plains, are those in the 
neighbourhood hf the rivers, being formed by their inundations, and 
therefore of small extent. The ranges of granite which run north- 
east and south-west from Gunturgundwana, forming the pass of the 
Kistna ,at Beizwarra, and of the Godavery at Papkunda, are of a 
different character ; being less interrupted, more elevated above the 
plains, although not higher above the level of the sea. They are also 
of a different structure ; their sides are very precipitous, and oblige 
the traveller to use his hands and knees for a considerable portion of 
the ascent ; though their outline is not rugged, and the logging stones 
and tors, of the former mentioned granite, are not visible. 

The fertility of the soil which composes the cultivated districts of 
the granitic part of this province, depends greatly on the facility with 
which the rock of which they are formed, becomes decomposed. The 
soil is silicious, but varies as much as the granite rock itself, and yields 
but few spontaneous productions. The rich valley of Mulkapore forms 
an exception, and it may be said, that usually, the spontaneous fertility 
is in the .inverse ratio of height above the level of the sea. 

WatoT supplies, ^h® with the exception of the Purkal, 120 miles 
lakes and tanks. Hyderabad, are all artificial, and are 

found only in the granitic and sandstone country. They are usually 
formed by uniting two projecting spurs of low hills, at some point 
where they advance far into the valley, by enormous causeways of 
granite, or mounds of earth, which dam up the different streams rush- 
ing from the hills during the rainy season, and so form sheets of 
water of from three to ten miles in circumference. This mode of re- 
taining water artificially, is probably coeval with the first increase of 
population in this country, as the small supply derived from wells 
would not be equal to the cultivation of rice, which is the only grain 
extensively produced in the granitic soil. 

After the rains, the loss of the tanks by irrigation, evaporation, &c., 
is partly supplied by infiltration ; nevertheless, many become dry be- 
fore the monsoon season returns. 

Those tanks which are neglected, and no longer supply rice fields, 
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are speedily covered with the large leaves and flowers of the nelumlo- 
imUca, othelia aUsmoides^ and other aquatic plants ; their waters acquire 
a noisome smelly and unwholesome taste. The number of tanks, and 
their state of repair, afford a fair criteiion of the prosperity of the 
country. They arc less frequent in the sandstone country, and the 
imirrigated cultivation is accordingly more abundant. In the basal- 
tic trap they are rarely soon, and the irrigation of rice when cultivat- 
ed, is performed solely by wells. 

The Purkal to which allusion is made above, is a body of water of 
great extent, and considerable depth ; it gives rise to a stream called 
the Kussora, or Over, which, as well as several other large streams, 
taking their rise both in the easteim and western direction join the 
Kistna river, which enters the sea south of Masulipatam. The water 
in general, both of tanks and wells throughout the country, is of good 
quality. The most remarkable of the tanks arc the Hussain Saugor, 
lying between the cantonment of Secunderabad and Hyderabad. It 
is several miles in circumference, and irrigates a great extent of paddy 
ground. There is another tank to the west of the city of Hyderabad ; 
which is 17 miles in circumference when full. It is filled by a canal 
from the Musah river, and supplies the city with water. It was con- 
structed at an expense of 8 lacs of Eupces. 

^ The principal rivers are near the northern boundary, 

as the Poorna which flows throughout the rich valley 
of Berar, and unites with the Taptce at Chandway in Meiwar ; the 
Wurda, which runs along the western boundary dividing Hyderabad 
from the country of Nagpore, and which unites with the Godavery 
near a place called Sorlounchch. The Pyncgungah takes its rise in 
the north-western part of the countiy, and flowing eastward joins the 
Wurda near Warra. The Godavery, the most considerable river in 
Southern India, takes its rise in the mountainous parts of Auranga- 
bad, and flowing eastward intersects the country of Hyderabad, and 
after receiving innumerable tributary streams, the principal of which 
are the Manjeera, the Ghurk Puma, and Wurda, it flows south-east- 
ward, into the Bay of Bengal, below Eajahmundry. The Kistna, 
next in size and importance, also rises in the western ghauts in the 
province of Beejapore, and takes a direct easterly course though the 
southern part of the Hyderabad country, being joined by the Beema 
Toombuddra rivers, which also have their origin in the same 
rang^ of ghauts, the former uniting with it at Oulloor, and the latter 
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at Moorioondali ; many smaller streams also flow into it, amongst 
wHch is the Musah or Hyderabad river, wbicli joins the Kistna be- 
low Warrapilly ; 'after which it inclines somewhat to the northward 
and making a considerable sweep, then proceeds south, and enters the 
sea at Masulipatam. 


There are several military roads passing through the 
Eoads. Hyderabad country. The principal one is that running 

from Secunderabad to Madras, via Warrapilly and Ongole ; and along 
this line, bungalows have been erected at each stage for travellers. A 
branch from this road strikes off near Nacracul and proceeds by Beiz- 
warra to Masulipatam, along which also there are bungalows at the 
several stages. Proceeding northward to Hagpore there are two roads, 
one vi^ Handair, and the other by Hirmul. The latter road, however, 
can only be travelled with safety from January to the end of May, or 
previous to the setting in of the south-west monsoon, owing to the dan- 
ger of contracting remittent fever at the other periods of the year, 
in passing through the extensive Nirnml jungle. This jungle com- 
mences about five miles from Nirmul, on the summit of the ghaut of 
the same name, and extends to within two or three miles of Yedula- 
bad, the total distance between these places being 46 miles and 2 fur- 
longs. The road vi& Handair being open and free from dense jungle, 
may be travelled with safety at all seasons, and though circuitous, is 
consequently preferred. A road also proceeds north and by west to 
Jaulnah. A road running southward divides at a place called Jud- 
pacherlah into two branches, one leading to BeUary and Bangalore, 
the other toKumool and Cuddapah ; bungalows have not been erect- 
ed on these lines. In addition to these various roads, others intersect 
the country iu aU directions, running between the different stations 
of the Hizam’s army and the principal towns. The travelling dis- 
tance from Secunderabad to Madras, vi^. Ongole, 399 miles ; to Ma- 
sulipatam, by Beizwarra, 221 ; to Hagpore, via Hirmul, 328^ ; and 
by Nandair, 420 ; to Jaulnah, by Oodghir, 263 ; to Bellary, via Adoni, 
229 | ; and to Cuddapah, via Kumool, 256|. 


“Wild Animals. 


The wild animals do not differ from those usually 
met with in Southern India ; tigers, cheetas, and ante- 
lopes, are however very numerous, and in the unfrequented country 
to the north-west, wild buffaloes are also to be found. The wild ele* 
phant is not known in this part of the Deccan. 
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Hyderabad or Baugnuggur. 

388 Miles from Madras, 

The capital of the province, and of the Nizamis dominions, situated 
in Latitude 17® 15’ N., Longitude 78® 35’ E., stands on the south 
side of the Miisah river, which runs very rapidly in the rains, but in 
the dry season has scarcely two feet of water. It is surrounded by a 
stone wall, which is no defence against artillery, but which formerly 
served as a protection against the incursions of predatory cavalry. 
Within the wall, the city is about four miles in length, by three in 
breadth. The streets are narrow, crooked, and badly paved. The houses 
are mostly of one story, built of wood, and other combustible mate- 
rials. Over the I’iver Miisah, there is a largo arched bridge, sufidciently 
broad to allow two carriages to pass. 

The city of Hyderabad, close to the walls of which the river Miisah 
runs, is by barometrical measurement 1,672 feet above the level of the 
sea, and the cantonment of Secunderabad, 1,837, which agrees with 
Colonel Lanibton’s trigonometrical measurement within 19 feet. The 
outline of the basaltic trap hills, is smooth and rather flattened, with 
a few conical elevations in the range ; or they consist of an accumu- 
lation of round hills, with deep ravines intersecting and separating 
them. Tlioy are covered with long grass to their summits. Their 
course is the same with the granite they cover, but it frcq[iiontly hap- 
pens that no regular direction can be perceived. The sandstone coun- 
try and rocks are flat, the sides of the hill steep, with extensive gaps 
in the course of their ranges, at times, nearly reaching to their bases ; 
their dhection is north- Avest and south-east, or nearly so, and it is 
probable, that they extend over a considerable portion of the south- 
east part of Gundwana. 

The most remarkable buildings arc the palace and mosques, of which 
last there are a considerable number, this city having long been the 
principal Mahomedan station in the Deccan. About six miles to the 
west is the celebrated fortress of Golcondah, occupying the summit of 
a conical hill, and by the Natives deemed impregnable. Secimderabad, 
where the subsidiary brigade is cantoned, stands about three miles north 
of the city, and is now a large and populous military village. 

The surrounding country has a barren rugged aspect, and the ranges 
of Wh have a remarkably jumbled irregular appearance. Vosfetables 
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and grapes grow in this yicinity to considerable perfection^ which is 
more conseq[nent on the temperature of the climate than the goodness 
of the soil. 

"When Nizam-ool-Moolk, the founder of the State of 
Histoi*} . Hyderabad, died in the year 1748, his authority ex- 

tended from the Nerbudda to Trichinopoly, and from Masulipatam to 
Beejapoor. But his death was immediately followed by domestic dis- 
sensions, and by tlie distractions in the Carnatic in which the French 
and English ^ 7 ere engaged as supporters of the rival Nawaiibs. The 
history of his sons is this ; Nazir Jung was assassinated at Arcot in 
1750, and Mozuffur Jung, his successor, who waS murdered in the fol- 
lowing yeai', had already become so conscious of his inability to main- 
tain himself with the resources of his own Government, that he had 
subsidized a body of French troops. The Musnud was then contested 
between Ghazec-ood-een and Salabut Jung ; Ghazee-ood-een w’^as poi- 
soned by the mother of his rival, and Salabut Jung succeeded to the 
government. He was supported, however, entirely by the French 
party at his court, which exercised a more decided control than has 
been attemj)ted by us, and when M. Bussy was recalled to the Carna- 
tic by M. Lally, Salabut Jung foresaw the ruin of his affairs, and ac- 
tually shed tears when he parted with him. The government was 
almost immediately usurped by the fifth son Nizam Ali : and Salabut 
Jung, after several ineffectual attempts to escape from the confine- 
ment in which he had been placed, was at length put to death in 1/ 63- 
In the short space of thirteen years, therefore three reigning princes, 
and one competitor for the Musnud, had successively died violent 
deaths. The long reign of Nizam Ah, though less disastrous to the 
prince, was even more injurious to the country than the stormy period 
which had preceded it. The government of Hyderabad had been 
thwarted in every war in which it had been engaged between the death 
of Nizam-ool-Moolk and the treaty of Faungulin 1790, with the single 
exception of a short campaign against the Mahrattas, which Nizam 
Ali conducted with some success in 1761, and the result had in every 
instance been attended with a loss of territory or of revenue, (the fore- 
going statement is taken from a letter addressed by Mr* Bussell, then 
Eesidentat Hyderabad, to Lord Hastings, dated November 24, 1819.) 
In the beginning of the year 1765, the English and their Ahy the 
Nawaub of the Carnatic, were summoned to action by the hruption of 
Nizam Ali into the Carnatic, which he plundered and laid waste, he 
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however felt no desire to fight, and on the appearance of the allied 
forces, hastily retreated to his own country. At this time the British 
government had acquired from the Mogad the grant of the Northern 
Oircars, a country which fell within the government of the Nizam, 
and was managed by a deputy or commissioner of his appointment. 
To take possession of the Oircars, General Oalliaud marched with the 
troops of the Carnatic, expelled the French who had been stationed 
there by Salabut Jung, and foimd little opposition on the part of the 
Eajas and Poly gars. The Nizam who was then making head against 
the Mahrattas, no sooner heard of these operations than he returned to 
his capital, and prepared to invade the Oaimatic. To avert a war, the 
Madras government deputed Oalliaud to Hyderabad with full power 
to negotiate, and a treaty was concluded on the 12th November 1766, 
by which the Company agreed to pay to the Nizam an annual pesh- • 
cush or tribute for the Oircars. The Company further engaged to 
hold a body of troops in readiness to settle, in every thing right and 
proper, the affairs of His Highness’s government. The exploit in 
which these troops were first to be employed was the reduction of the 
fort of Bangalore belonging to Jlydcr Ali, with whom the English 
were upon hostile terms. But Hyder found means to draw off the 
Nizam, and to conclude with him an alliance in consequence of 
which they united their forces at Bangalore, and, in August 1767, 
began to make excursions into tho Carnatic. Lieut. Colonel Smith, 
who coimnanded the detachment Avhioh, in virtue of the treaty of 
1766, had been supplied to tho Nizam, was attacked by the joint 
forces of his Highness and Hyder, and compollod to retreat to Trino- 
mallee, whence, however, the Colonel subsequently sallied forth and 
gained some advantage over the enemy. Nizam Ali, whose resources 
could ill endure a protracted contest, grew heartily sick of the war, 
and during tho rains, signified his desire to negotiate. As a security 
against deception. Colonel Smith insisted that he should first separate 
his troops from those of Hydci'. But in the meantime the fair season 
returned, and the Colonel having received reinforcements, attacked 
and defeated the enemy between Amboor and "Waniumbaddy, when 
Hyder and his ally fled to Oavorypatam. This disaster quickened the 
decision of the Nizam, who now promptly separated his troops from 
the Mysoreans, and commenced a negotiation, which terminated in a 
tr^ty dated the 26th February 1768. The Nabob of the Carnatic 
was st party in this treaty, which, among other provisions, fixed the 
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tribute payable for tbe Circars at seven lacs of Rupees per annum, 
and stipulated that two battalions of sepoys, and six pieces of artillery 
manned by Europeans, should be supplied to the ISTizam, whenever 
he might require them ; the expense to be borne by his Highness, so 
long as they should be employed in his service. 

In the year 1779, the Grovernment of Madras prevailed uponBasau- 
lut Jung, the Nizam’s brother, to dismiss some French troops which 
he had taken into his service, and to replace them by a British detach- 
ment. He was, moreover, induced to grant to the English the Gun- 
toor Oircar on lease. Guntoor is one of the Northern Circars, but the 
Company were not to have possession of it during the life of Basaulut 
Jung. These proceedings were taken without consulting the Nizam, 
who was seriously offended, and charged the Madras Council with 
having violated the treaty of 1768. The Government of Bengal se- 
verely condemned the conduct of Madras, and for this, and other offen- 
ces, the Court of Directors dismissed the Governor, Sir William Rum- 
bald, and part of the council. The Nizam, now connected with Hyder, 
threatened to attack Basaulut Jung, unless he annulled his engagement 
with the English ; and towards the end of the year 1780, Nizam Ali 
acceded to a treaty between Hyder and the Mahrattas for a system of 
combined hostilities against the English, who had espoused the cause 
of Ragobah, who, in opposition to the decision of the Mahratta chiefs, 
endeavoured to obtain the vacant oflB.ce of Peshwa. The Supreme 
Government made restitution of the Guntoor Cirijar, and tried to con- 
ciliate the Nizam, who partly from poverty and weakness, partly from 
jealousy of Hyder, and partly from the assurances which he had re- 
ceived from Bengal, had refrained from taking an active part in the 
war. Towards its close in the year 1784, Mr. Hastings had entered 
into a negotiation with Nizam Ali for obtaining from that prince a 
body of his horse, and for ceding to him in return the Northern Cir- 
cars, but having submitted the scheme to Lord Macartney, who had 
arrived at Madras before the arrangements were concluded, that noble- 
man’s reasonings induced Mr. Hastings to abandon the scheme. Among 
the instructions with which Lord Cornwallis was furnished in 1786, 
for his guidance as Governor General, was an explicit order to demand 
the surrender of the Guntoor Circar. Basaulut Jung had died in 1 / 82, 
but Nizam Ali retained possession of the Circar, and the English had 
withheld the payment of the peshcush. On his arrival in India, Lord 
Cornwallis has deterred from obeying immediately the peremptory 
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■order which he had received, respecting the Guntoor Oircar. His 
Lordship saw reason to believe that the agitation of the subject would 
offend the Ifizam, and that Tippoo would take advantage of the dis- 
pute to estabhsli his influence at the Court of Hyderabad. Moreover, 
apprehensions were at that time entertained of a rupture with France. 
In 1788, however, the state of affairs being apparently more favorable, 
the question was brought forward. The ITizam, preferring the friend- 
ship of the English to a connexion with either Tippoo or the Mahrat- 
tas, (to one or other of whom he appeared likely to fall a prey) mani- 
fested an unexpected readiness to comply with the Governor General's 
demand, and the Quntoor Circar was accordingly surrendered in the 
month of September 1788. Lord Cornwallis felt himself restrained, 
•from contracting a more intimate connexion with the Hizam, not 
only by the legislative enactment which inhibited the formation of 
new alliances except in the event of war, but also by the fear of ex- 
citing the jealousy of the !Mahrattas, with whom his Lordship wished 
to keep upon good terms. An expedient, however, was resorted to, 
which was intended to meet the Nizam's wishes without violating the 
law or risidng tlie enmity of the Mahrattas. This was to consider 
the old treatj^ of 1768 as being still in force, and to give to the clauses 
of that treaty such an extent of moaning as would satisfy the demands 
of the Nizam. In the treaty of 17C8, it was stipulated that the bat- 
talions and cannon should be lent to Ilis Highness whenever the ne- 
cessity of the Oomjjjany's affairs would permit. It was now agreed 
that they should be furnished when applied for, under one limitation, 
namely, that they should not bo employed against the Company's 
allies, among whom were specified, the Rajas of Travancore and Tan- 
jore. As Tij)poo Sultan was not named in this exceptive list, he might 
justly have taken alarm at the implied discretion of employing the 
force eventually against him. 

The engagement thus contracted with the Nizam was contained in 
a letter from Lord Cornwallis to his Highness, which, however, was 
declared to be equal to a treaty. Towards the close of the year 1789, 
Tippoo Sultan having attacked the lines of our ally, the Raja of Tra- 
vancore, Lord Cornwallis made immediate preparations for war ; and 
being now actually relieved from the legal restraint on new con- 
nexions, his Lordship proceeded to negotiate both with the Nizam 
and with the Mahrattas, The Nizam was anxious that the treaty 
contain an article for the unlunitod guarantee of his country, 
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from an apprehension that while engaged against Tippoo, the Mali- 
rattas might make an attack upon him. Lord Cornwallis did not seo 
fit to comply with the Nizam’s request, but assured his Highness 
that he would find the British Government well disposed, at a proper 
opportunity, to take such further steps for drawing the connexion 
closer between the two States, as might be consistent with good faith, 
and a due attention to subsisting engagements with its other allies. 
The treaty with the Nizam was signed on the 4th July, and that with 
the Poona Durbar on the 1st June 1790. The contracting parties 
bound themselves to prosecute the war vigorously, not to make peace 
except with mutual consent, and to make an equal partition of their 
conquests. Tippoo having been compelled, by the treaty of peace 
dictated imder the walls of Seringapatam, to cede the half of his do- 
minions, a partition of them was accordingly made between the allies 
in three equal shares. The force supplied by Lord Cornwallis to the 
Peshwa was two battalions of sepoys, to servo during the war. By 
the separate agreement with the Nizam, ' a detachment of from four 
to six battalions was to be sent to his Highness. The fourth article 
of the agreement was as follows : 

Whenever a letter from Lord Cornwallis, requiring the dismis- 
sion of the said detachment, shall arrive, provided it is at leisure 
from service, and also whenever his Highness shall think proper to 
dismiss it, there shall be no hesitation on either side.” 

In the letter from Lord Cornwallis to the Nizam, above alluded to 
as equivalent to a treaty, it was agreed that in future either party, 
without a breach of treaty, should be at liberty to receive or send 
vakeels to correspond with any powers in the Deccan, in such man- 
ner as might be expedient for the benefit of their own affairs, under 
the condition that the object of such intercourse or correspondence be 
not hostile to either of the Governments. After the termination of 
the Mysore war, two battalions continued with the Nizam. Upon the 
peace of Seringapatam, Hurry Punt, one of the Mahratta Generals, 
pressed Lord Cornwallis to let the Peshwa subsidize in future a corps 
of British troops, in like manner as the Nizam then did. Whether 
he was so authorized by the Peshwa is not known. Lord Cornwallis, 
although the Mahratta General urged it strongly, declined the pro- 
posal, thinking it hazardous to mix up his Government in the unsettled 
policy of the Mahratta States. It had been already stated, that the 
Nizam had manifested an anxiety that the treaty of 1790 should con- 
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tain an article for the unlimited guarantee of his country, from an 
apprehension of the future hostility of the Mahrattas. Soon after Lord 
Teignmouth's accession to power, circumstances occurred which justi- 
fied that apprehension. The seeds of rupture existed in the nature of 
the political relations between the Nizam and the Mahrattas. An un- 
settled account was always pending, consisting partly of arrears of 
Chout, and partly of portion of the revenues of territory situated 
within the Nizamis boundary, but which the Mahrattas claimed the 
right of collecting through their own officers. The mixed nature of 
this connexion had afforded to the Mahrattas the means of establish- 
ing a powerful ascendancy over the government of Hyderabad, which 
had been with much difficulty shaken off when the Nizam renewed 
the alliance with the English in the year 1788. When, in the year 
1794, the Mahrattas prepared to enforce their claims upon the Nizam, 
Lord Teignmouth proffered his mediation, which having been reject- 
ed by the Poona Durhar, hostilities ensued. In February 1795, a 
corps under the command of Dowlut Rao Scindia, marched towards the 
Nizam's camp. On the 11th of March the latter was attacked, and a 
general action ensued, in which both parties were thrown into some 
confusion, and neither obtained any decided advantage. The Nizam, 
influenced by the fears of his women, who attended him in the action, 
retreated during the night, and took shelter in the small fort of Kurd- 
lah, which is surrounded by hills except in one part ; this part, the 
Mahrattas immediately occupied, and thus completely hemmed in the 
Nizam’s army, and cut off his supplies. After remaining for some 
weeks in this situation, his Highness was obliged to make peace on 
very humiliating conditions. Ho bound himself to discharge annually 
the Chout of Adoni and Kurnool, to pay three crorcs and ten lacs 
of Rupees in money, and to code territory yielding an annual revenue 
ofi thirty-four lacs of Rupees. Ilis minister, Meer Allum, was de- 
livered up as a hostage, and carried to Poona. ^VTien encamped at 
Beder, prior to the action, the Nizam earnestly solicited that the two 
battalions of our sepoys should join his camp ; but the Governor Ge- 
neral refused to comply with his request, fearing to offend the Mah- 
rattas. It was, however, so arranged, that while the Nizam was at. 
war, the Company’s battalions should be employed in preserving the 
tranquillity of his Highness’s dominions. After the convention of 
Kurdlah was settled, Nizam AH returned to Hyderabad, and the Mah- 
tattaa to their own country, which they had hardly reached when the 
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Peshwasliip became vacant by tbe deatli of Ma’dhoo Row, who was 
killed by a fall from the top of his palace. This accident occurred on 
the 27th of October 1795. 

The Nizam, on his arrival at Hyderabad, dismissed the Company’s 
battalions, and proceeded to augment certain corps commanded by the 
French ofidcers, which had been sometime in his service. The batta- 
lions, however, had scarcely retired from the Nizam’s capital, when 
he pressed their instant return, in consequence of the flight and re- 
bellion of his son Ally Jah, whose capture and death took place before 
the battalion reached Hyderabad. But although the danger which 
occasioned their recall had thus passed away, the Nizam thought pro- 
per to detain the Company’s battalions in his service. The untimely 
death of Madhoo Row gave rise to party disputes respecting a suc- 
cessor to the oflB.oe of Peshwa. The two sons of the late Ragobah, 
Bajee Row and Chimnajee Appah, stood in the line of succession ; 
but Nana Furnanese, who had for many years been at the head of af- 
fairs at Poona, kept these youths in a state of confinement, intending 
to set them aside and to procure the adoption by Madhoo Row’s 
widow of a Brahmin infant, during whose minority he hoped to ex- 
ercise the power of Regent. The Governor General preserved the 
strictest neutrality upon this occasion ; but Azim-ool-Omrah, the Ni- 
zam’s minister, sided with the Nana Furnanese, and during the time 
that his party predominated, obtained a remission of the pecuniary 
fine which had been imposed upon the Nizam by the convention of 
Kurdlah, and also a promise that the territory Ceded on that occasion 
should be restored, and that the payment of the Beder Chout should 
be suspended, at least during the life of Nizam Ali. Such were the 
conditions granted to the State of Hyderabad by the treaty of Mhar. 
The parties opposed to the scheme of the Nana Furnanese, however, 
succeeded in establishing Bajee Row in the Peshwaship, and when he 
became settled in power, the Mahratta Durbar repented of the liberal 
price which they had agreed to pay for • services which altered cir- 
cumstances had rendered useless. 

Azim-ool-Omrah was detained at Poona until Jxme 1797, when a 
new arrangement was made, according to which one-fourth of the 
cessions, territorial and pecuniary, as settled by the convention of 
Kurdlah, was to be made good by the Nizam. At the time the Bri- 
tish Indian Government, under a feeble, and over-pacific adminis- 
tration, had lost both strength , ud reputation, and the Nizam no 
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longer placed that confidence whicli lie had formerly reposed in its 
friendship ; and when in April 1798, Lord Wellesley assumed the 
Supreme Q-overnment of British India, the Nizam had in despair 
thrown himself in the hands of a French adTenturer, named Eay- 
mond, who, with others of the same nation, commanded the largest 
and most efficient part of his Highness’s military force. The hostile de- 
signs of Tippoo Sultan wore now ripe for execution, and Lord Welles- 
ley felt the necessity of adopting prompt measures for recovering our 
lost influence at the Courts of Poona and Hyderabad. 

Azim-ool-Omrah, the Nizam’s minister, who enjoyed a plenitude • 
of power, was fully disposed to listen to his Lordship’s overtures for 
a more intimate connexion ; and although the Nizam anticipated 
that such an alliance would eventually involve the loss of political in- 
dependence, he nevertheless became convinced that even this result, 
however unpalatable, was preferable to a' constant exposui'e to the 
treacherous intrigues and unlimited demands of the Mahrattas, and 
the undisguised ambition of Tippoo Sultan. He was therefore induc- 
ed to give his consent to the dismissal of the French corps, and the 
increase of the British subsidiary force. A treaty was accordingly 
concluded on the Isfc of September 1798, by which the subsidiary force 
was augmented by the addition of four to the two battalions fixed by 
the former treaty. The subsidy to be paid by the Nizam, for the sup- 
port of the whole, was increased from 57,718 Rupees to 2,01,42o Ru- 
pees per month, or per annum 24,17,100 Ptupees. The Nizam engaged 
to disband the French corps, to the command of which a M. Perron 
had succeeded on the death of Raymond. Tlic British Government un- 
dertook to arbitrate the points in dispute between the Courts of Hydera- 
bad and Poona. A corps of four battalions of sepoys, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Roberts, which, with their guns, had been stationed 
on the Nizam’s frontier, marched, as soon as the treaty was concluded, 
to Hyderabad, whore, on the 10th of October 1798, it joined the two 
battalions formerly stationed there. Some hesitation was manifested 
on the part of the Nizam and his minister to break up the French 
corps, but a movement of the British troops which menaced an attack 
on the French corps, induced the Nizam’s government to issue a pro- 
clamation, informing the Native troops of Perron’s corps that his 
Highness had dismissed their European officers from his service. A 
violent mutiny ensued, ot^jyhioh immediate advantage was taken to 
surround their cantonments, and, in the course of a few hours, a corps, 
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whose numbers amounted to nearly 14,000 men, and who had in their 
possession a train of artillery, and an arsenal filled with every descrip- 
tion of military stores, was completely disarmed, without one life hav- 
ing been lost. The French oJOdeers were not treated as prisoners of 
war, but were sent to England, and thence to France. By measures 
thus wisely adopted by Lord Wellesley, and skilfully executed under 
his Lordship’s instructions, the Nizam was enabled to perform the 
duties of an ally in the memorable war which terminated in the entire 
conquest of Mysore, and in the death of Tippoo Sultan. As a reward 
for his exertions, the Nizam obtained a considerable share of the con- 
quered territory. 

Lord Wellesley’s endeavours to restore the alliance with the Peshwa 
were not so successful. Scindia who had acquired a dominant influ- 
ence in the councils of Poona, was supposed to be more inclined to take 
part with, than against Tippoo. As the Nizam’s country now con- 
stituted the only barrier between the British possessions and the Mah- 
ratta empire on the side of Mysore and the Carnatic, Lord Wellesley 
deemed it necessary to draw still closer the bonds of the alliance with 
his Highness. A regiment of cavalry had, in the year 1799, been 
added to the subsidiary force. By a treaty concluded on the 12th of 
October 1800 the subsidiary force was again augmented by the addition 
of two battalions of infantry and a regiment of cavalry, making in the 
whole 8,000 infantry and 1,000 horse ; but by an arrangement made, 
29th May 1803, a regiment of Europeans was substituted for two bat- 
talions of Native infantry. In order to prevent discussions upon pe- 
cuniary matters, and to place the alliance upon a firm and durable ba- 
sis, Lord Wellesley prevailed upon the Nizam to cede in perpetuity, 
and in full sovereignty, aU the territory which he had acquired by the 
Mysore wars of 1789 and 1799, which cession was regarded as an 
equivalent for subsidy. His Highness also consented to such exchanges 
of districts as serve to constitute a more definite line of demarcation 
between the territories of the two States. By the treaty of 1800, the 
British Q'overnment engaged to defend the State of Hyderabad against 
foreign aggression, and to enforce the claims of the Nizam upon the 
Zemindars of Shorapore and Gurdwall, and any other of his High- 
ness’s subjects who might revolt from their allegiance. In the event 
of war, the subsidiary force (with the exception of two battalions to 
be kept near the Nizam’s person), was to be employed against the 
enemy, and his Highness was to furnish a contingent of 6,000 infan- 
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try and 9,000 liorse, and to afford all further aid which might be ne- 
cessary, to the extent of his means. He was restricted from entering 
into negotiations with other States, and from committing hostilities, 
without the knowledge and consent of the British government, and in 
the event of differences arising between his Highness and any other 
power, to refer the matter to the British government, and to abide by 
its decision. It was agreed on the part of the British government, 
that they would in no instance interfere with the Nizam’s children, 
relations, or subjects, wdth respect to whom they would always consider 
him absolute. 

Nizam Ali died in 1803. BLis son and successor, Jekimdur Sah, 
proved less favorably inclined towards the English, and afforded 
no assistance in the war of 1803 ; though allowed to participate 
in the conquests from Scindia, Holkar, and the Baja of Nagpore, 
which extended his northern boundary to the Jiidgadree hills and the 
Wurda river. His Highness acquired a farther increase of territory 
by the war of 1817-18, estimated at a revenuo of 6,26,375 Rupees. 
His whole revenue in 1821 was 1,89,33,550, and his expenditure in- 
cluding interest of debt 1,75,11,400, leaving a surplus of 14,22,153 
Rupees. The expense of the military force of the durbar officered by 
English gentlemen (many of them from the Coinpajiy’s troops) may 
bo roughly established at between 30 and 40 lacs of Rupees. 

We must now proceed to notice the change that took place when Sir 
Charles Metcalfe was Resident at Hyderabad. He found that the 
tyranny and oppression of the subordinate officers of the Native go- 
vernment loudly called for checks ; and he became convinced that 
nothing short of the employment of British officers in the several 
divisions of the territory, who should define tho amounts of revenue, 
which tho government was entitled to levy, and who should watch 
for a period of years, that only this amount was collected, could be 
sufficient for the pui’pose of extending effectual protection. The sys- 
tem adopted was to enquire, with the assistance of the Nizam’s reve- 
nuo officers, into tho present capability of villages, the average amount 
of revenue which they had paid in the last few years, and the means of 
the people to increase cultivation ; from these various sources of infor- 
mation a village assessment was formed generally for a period of five 
years. Leases were granted on these terms, and a written acceptance 
of the conditions, and a promise to abide by thorn, was taken from 
the people. No sooner had the government commenced the good 
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work of inquiring into the rights of the people, thought of redressing- 
their grievances, and fixed the extent of their own demands on them, 
than the country was restored to comparative tranquillity. It was no 
longer necessary to employ troops in the collection of the revenue, or 
in asserting the rights of the government, and from the period when 
the Nizam’s country came under this superintendence till it ceased, 
not a trooper marched, not a musket was shouldered in support of the 
measures taken, except in tracts inhabited by Bheels and professional 
plunderers. His Highness Sekunder Jah died on the 24th May 1829, 
at the age of 59. His eldest son Nazim-ood-Dowlah was immediately 
proclaimed his successor by the minister and British Resident, and 
three days after placed on the Musnud with the usual ceremonies. 
His titles are Muzufiur-ool-Moomalik Nizam-ool-Moolk Meer Furk- 
hunda, Alikan Bahadoor Futeh Jung. 

The new Nizam claimed the privilege of administering the affairs of 
his country in his own way, the right was conceded to him, and inter-* 
ference on our part iu the civil affairs of his government ceased. 


Secunderabad, 

397 Miles from Madras. 

A cantonment in the Nizam’s territories, the head quarters of the 
Hyderabad subsidiary force, situated in north latitude 17® 26’, and 
east longitude 78® 32’. The city of Hyderabad lies six miles to the 
southward, separated from the Residency usually called the Chudder 
Ghaut, by the river Musah, crossed by an excellent bridge. 

The surrounding country is wild and picturesque, being interspers- 
ed with small hillocks of granite, over the entire of its surface. 

The soil is principally silicious on the higher grounds, and many of 
the scmtiUating stones are to be found on the surface, such as quartz, 
agate, calcedony, flint, rock crystal, also felspar and mica. To the 
westward, distant about three miles, is a range of hills consisting of 
granite rocks, heaped one on the other, m a variety of strange and 
fantastic shapes. On the north-east, are two very remarkable large 
granite hills, of a semispherical shape, lying about three miles asunder, 
and completely isolated. They are both of considerable height, hav- 
ing buildings on their summits, in which are the tombs of several 
faqueers. The nearest Maul AH, as it is called, is the largest, the 
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other hill named Emaum Zameen, is about one-fifth less in size, and 
at these places, particularly the first, a large concourse of Mahome- 
dans meet annually for religious purposes. 

The south-west monsoon commences generally at Secunderabad in 
the beginning of June, and continues at intervals till about the mid- 
dle of October. During November and December the shy is frequently 
cloudy, and the winds easterly, and sometimes also in the north-east 
monsoon a considerable quantity of rain falls. From the beginniag 
of January to the end of May, the sky is generally clear, and the 
weather dry. Dews are not infrequent in J anuary, and the early part 
of February, and in some years light showers of rain occur during 
these months. The annual fall of rain is estimated at thirty-two 
inches ; but in years when the monsoon fails, it does not amount to 
half that quantity. The most sickly periods arc the wet and cold 
seasons, when the mortality amongst Europeans chiefly occurs. 

The cantonment extends in a direct lino from cast to west, nearly 
three miles in length. The main portion consists of one long curved 
and irregular road, having the officers’ houses ranged on either side 
in moderate sized compounds ; this road is intersected in different 
parts by others, running north and south, which afford a facility of 
communication with the bazaars, sepoys’ lines, and parade ground. 
The original lines face the north, and behind them is the bazaar, com- 
mencing on the right or east, and extending three-fourths of the 
length of the cantonment. 

The bazaar runs nearly parallel with the main road, about two fur- 
longs in its roar, having the sudder bazaar situated about the centre. 

On the right or east end of the line, stand the European infantry 
barracks, and somewhat in their front, to the north-east, is the burial 
ground enclosed by a wall ; the road from Madras and Masulipatam 
running between the baiTacks and burial ground. A little to the west 
of the barracks is the hospital, a large and commodious quadrangular 
building, enclosed by a high wall ; and farther west, are the lines of 
the officers of the regiment. 

Southward, and at an angle with the lines of the European regi- 
ment, arc those of a Native corps. The ground on which they stand 
is highi intersected by ravines, and the smfaco very uneven. Left of 
the European lines follow progressively those of the four Native regi- 
ments, and the officers’ houses extending to the western end of the 
cantonment; at the extreme end stands the Church, a large and 
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handsome building, situated on the highest spot of ground in the can- 
tonment, and to the north- vest of it, is the masonic lodge. In front 
of the lines of the Native corps, ai*e the hospitals, places of arms, and 
quarters for the serjeants of the corps, and at about the' centre of the 
whole line, is the arsenal ; the front of all these buildings being in a 
straight line about thirty feet in advance of the oficers’ compounds, 
with a row of trees before them. 

About fifty paces farther in advance is a good road running from 
east to west, or from the Church to the lines of the horse brigade of 
artillery, adjoining the parade ground, which is about half a mile in 
breadth. The parade ground forms an inclined plane, descending about 
two inches in three feet, and is bounded on the north by a rivulet, having 
two small bridges across it, over which pass the roads leading to the 
foot artillery lines, and to the cantonment of Bolarum. 

On the south side of the rivulet, due north of the arsenal, is the 
cantonment burial ground, in a low and swampy situation, surrounded 
by a fence of milk hedge ; on the northern side are first, the public 
rooms, and near them five courts, and the infantry lines divided by 
a narrow strip of rice ground, through which a causeway has been 
made ; there is also a small bridge leading to them, under which 
passes the little rivulet bounding the parade ground. 

South of the horse artillery lines, and at the south-western end of 
the cantonment is an extensive sheet of water called the Hussain 
Saugor” tank, which formerly gave its name to the cantonment of 
Secunderabad. On the eastern side of this large tank, is the bund or 
bank, which runs due south, leading to the presidency and city of 
Hyderabad. The top of the bund forms an excellent road wide enough 
for three carriages to pass abreast, and is about a mile and a half in 
length. To the eastward of the tank is a tract of cultivated rice ground, 
extending about eight miles in length, to the river Musah, near the 
village of about a quarter of a mile north-west are the lines of the 
foot artillery. 

These lines are situated on higher ground than those of the infan- 
try, and the original granite rocks, with which the whole country is 
covered in a greater or less degree, have not been removed from 
around them, both lines run parallel, and are rather more than a mile 
as under. On the right of the artillery lines are two hospitals, one 
for the gun lascars, and the other for the Europeans. About half a 
mile distant, in the direction of Bowanpilly, are lines for a Native 
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corps/ they are of a temporary structure. The horse artillery are 
placed on the north-west end of the encampment, from whence is a 
commanding view of the whole length of the parade ground, extend- 
ing as far as the Church. The barracks are on an elevated site, and 
separated from the line of the Ifative Orpal, on the Madras road. 

There are about 5,000 houses in the sudder bazaars, which, at the 
average of six inhabitants to each house, would give a population of 
30,000. The generality of the houses are of one story, built of mud 
and tiled, but in the main streets there are a considerable number of a 
better description, consisting of two stories, and pucka built. The 
streets are irregular, and deficient in breadth, and the ground is uneven 
and rocky, causing much difficulty in draining it effectually. 

The bazaar is well provided with water of good quality from wells 
and bowries fed by springs. 

Considering the amount of the population there are but few pau- 
pers at this station, but a fund is provided by voluntary subscription 
among the gentry for the relief of the indigent. The fund is under 
the management of a committee, and mendicants are not allowed to^ 
prowl about, or frequent officers’ compounds. 

The Police force consists of a oiitwall, two jemadars, three duffa- 
dars, and sixty-one peons, who are divided into night watches for the 
protection of property, &c. The establishment is paid from the re- 
venue accruing from the Abkarry contract ; but there is a separate 
•establishment of a jemadar, and twenty-seven peons paid by the Ni- 
zam’s government, especially employed in preventing the sale of il- 
licit spirituous liquors. The Abkarry contractor is also required to 
support an establishment of eighty-four peons for the prevention of 
smuggling. 

A distinct building is appropriated as a jail, which includes persons 
confined for debt, for petty offences, and criminal offenders under sen- 
tence by general court martial. 

Punishments, for petty offences, are awarded by the Superintendent 
of Police, such as fines, imprisonment with or without hard labour, 
and corporal punishment ; but recourse is only had to the latter in 
aggravated cases, or where other means have proved ineffectual. 

Prisoners sentenced to hard labor, are employed under the orders 
of the Superintendent of Police, in draining and levelling the streets, 
and in repairing bridges and other public works. Prisoners for debt 
are supported by the parties at whose instance they are confined, and 
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criminal offenders are subsisted by Government at tbe rate of four 
pice each per diem ; all fines wbiob are regularly accounted for are 
generally suflB.cient to cover the expenses of the maintenance of the 
prisoners. 

The palm tree, in its varieties, abounds near Secunderabad. The 
banyan and mangora are also common. The custard-apple, (Annona 
squamosa) is indigenous, and grows in great abundance over the whole 
face of the country. 


J aulnah. 

659 Mih% from Madras* 

A considerable town and military station, in the province of Aurun- 
gabad, on the bank of the river Kundoolah, and the capital of a dis- 
trict of the same name. The cantonment is situated in north latitude 
19^ 50", and east longitude 76® ; it is 263 miles travelling distance, 
north-west from Secunderabad, and about the same from Bombay, 
and lies between the Nizam’s military stations of Aurungabad and 
Hingolee, being 90 miles west of the latter, and 40 east of the for- 
mer, the distance to the sea on the eastern coast in a direct line, is 
210 miles. 

The surrounding country is hilly, but not mountainous, and is in- 
tersected in all directions with numerous ravines ; the hills are chiefly 
composed of trap rock, which, in many places, is in a state of decom- 
position, and above it is found a layer of red gravel, of a lateritious 
character, mixed with lime ; irregular hilly ranges, with extensive 
tracts of white stony land covered with long grass, characterize the 
general aspect of the district ; and its surface is singularly barren and 
dreary. The jungle is low and scattered, consisting chiefly of the 
babool, except near Soona, 30 miles eastward of Jaulnah, where it is 
high and thick, and composed of a variety of trees. Jungle exhala- 
tions are considered most noxious in October and November. 

The roads throughout the country, in the dry season, are tolerably 
good, but become nearly impassable in the rains, from being intersect- 
ed by nullahs, and from the nature of the soft black cotton ground 
over which they run. 

The soil is of the description called cotton ground, interspersed 
here and there, with patches of red gravel, it is capable of the highest 
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degree of cultivation, thougli often impregnated with saltpetre, which 
is collected in considerable quantities by some of the villagers, and 
large tracts of country are reserved for pasturage. Quartz, car- 
bonate of lime, and detached pieces of silex of various tints, many 
of which are combined with copper and iron, are foxmd in the ravines 
and nullahs, besides which a brownish ochre, used by Native painters, 
is also very common. 

The principal grains and plants, cultivated in the neighbourhood, 
are rice, bajree, oil plant, and cotton. Sugar-cane is also raised in 
the neighbourhood in abundance, but the coarsest description of sugar 
only, and that known under the name of jaggery’^ is manufactured, 
the finer sorts being brought a considerable distance from the Berar 
country. "Wheat and jowaree are grown in great quantities ; the 
former when cheap, is preferred to all other descriptions of grain, and 
during the harvest season, forty seers of the best quality can be ob- 
tained for a rupee, and sixteen wheaten loaves of the best description, 
are also to be had for a rupee. Ohenna, (Bengal gram,) is raised in 
large quantities, but coolty (horse gram), is not much in estimation, 
and is but little cultivated ; the former is .procurable during the har- 
vest at from 60 or 66 seers per rupee. 

The climate of Jaulnah is admirably adapted for the purposes of 
horticulture, most European vegetables are raised in great perfection ; 
figs, grapes, peaches, and strawberries, are all excellent in the season, 
the latter rival in size any met with in England, but are somewhat 
defi.ciont in flavour ; there is also a great variety and abundance of 
excellent peas, beans, cabbage, carrots, parsnips, turnips, celery, 
onions, potatoes, and cauliflowers, as well as the more common coun- 
try vegetables of every description. 

Both the large and small descriptions of plough, in use throughout 
the country, are common here, and are worked either by two or four 
bullocks, according to circumstances ; the ground is first ploughed 
in one direction, and then across, and freed from weeds, when the 
seed is sown, and the harrow being passed once over, the operation is 
completed. Irrigation from wells is chiefly resorted to for the culti- 
vation of gardens, or for a few rice fields in the immediate vicinity of 
the station ; wheat and grain of all kinds being watered from tanks 
and nullahs. 

The climate is one of the most pleasant and salubrious in southern 
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many of wliich are built of bewn stone, it bas evidently been a place 
of great opulence. An extensive trade was carried on bere in grain 
and silks, wbicb bas now greatly declined ; but a manufacture of silk 
clotbs for Native use is still kept up : they are chiefly exported to tbe 
upper Mabratta country. Tbe reduction in tbe population, which was 
formerly much more numerous than at present, is attributed to the 
oppression and extortion of tbe Native government. 

Eiver water is always preferred by the Natives when procurable for 
culinary purposes ; and although Jaulnab is abundantly supplied from 
wells, every garden possessing one, tbe water is seldom good, being 
strongly impregnated with nitrate of potass. 

In the cantonment there are but two or three wells of which the 
water is drinkable ; but even in tbe driest seasons there is no scarcity. 

Tbe streets in tbe towns of Jaulnab and Kbaderabad are very nar- 
row ; tbe bouses are tiled, and those belonging to the wealthier Na- 
tives are often ornamented with figures representing subjects of Hin- 
doo mythology. Some of tbe bouses consist of three or four stories, 
with a corresponding number of verandahs and balconies. The ground 
floor is sometimes made of stone work, overlaid with burnt brick and 
chunam, and the bouses generally have a cleanly appearance. 

Firewood and charcoal are brought from a distance of 20 miles, the 
former with dried cow-dung, is used for cooking, and fires of charcoal 
are kept burning by the more wealthy Natives in tbe cold weather in 
their apartments. 

The pugrie, ungrekah, and dboputtab, are the description of clothing 
in use with the men, and, in tbe cold weather, a quilted ungrekah, 
cumblie, and Mabratta shoes, are always worn ; the usual cbolie, and 
saree, constitute tbe dress of tbe female. 

Opium is freely indulged in by tbe Marwarries, and Mahomedans ; 
and all castes and denominations give it to their children till they are 
five or six years old, for tbe purpose of assuaging pain, and also to 
promote sleep, in order that their occupations may not be interfered 
with by attendance on them. Opium is not however taken in excess 
by these people, and intoxication from tbe abuse, or too free indul- 
gence in tbe drug, is rare. 

Tbe poor are not numerous, and work can readily be obtained by 
all biborers desirous of employment. It is computed that a laboriag 
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inan can support himself for about one Rupee and a half monthly^ the 
few coarse articles of raiment^ required, included. 

In the neighbouring villages horses of good descriptions were for- 
merly bred, and some of them were well adapted for the cavalry, but 
of late years the breed has become deteriorated ; draft horses and buf- 
faloes are also numerous, the neighbouring downs affording fine pas- 
turage ; and milk and butter are of exceedingly good quality. Good 
working bullocks for carts or carriages may be purchased for twenty 
Rupees per pair ; and excellent milch cows at from seven to ten 
Rupees ; but milch buffaloes bring about twenty Rupees each. Great 
numbers of the latter, being esteemed a superior breed, are sent for 
sale to Hyderabad, Sholapore, Dharwar, Hoobly, and many other large 
towns to the southward. Sheep and goats are in abundance. The 
mutton is of a superior description and flavor ; and butchers’ meat 
will generally bear a comparison with that in any part of southern 
India, and is moreover cheap. Poultry on the contrary is sold at high 
prices. 

The cantonment is situated on a gently sloping declivity, a small 
range of hiUs in front, from one to two miles distant, forming a sort 
of amphitheatre. The cavalry lines are on the south-east, those of the 
horse and foot artillery on the north-west, and the infantry in the 
centre. The town of Khaderabad lies within two miles of the canton- 
ment, in a south-westerly direction. The small river Goondlacama 
forms the boundary of the cantonment. The cantonment is capable 
of affording accommodation to one troop of European horse artillery, 
one regiment of Native cavalry, and three regiments of Native infan- 
try. The cavalry lines are situated on a gentle acclivity, the barracks 
or places for saddlery and arms, eight in number, facing to the north ; 
the store rooms, gram godown, and standard yards, are on the oppo- 
site side, and lying parallel with the horse lines ; in the centre is the 
hospital ; at the extreme end of the barracks within about a hundred 
yards, are the lines for sick horses, facing north and south. 

The officers’ houses are in rear of the barracks, and the sepoys’ huts, 
200 yards to the southward of these. 

The barracks of the horse artillery are unexceptionably situated on 
the highest ground in the cantonment, between the lines of two infan- 
try corps, (one of which is now unoccupied), the ground in front being 

open for several miles ; a little to the right, and in front the arsenal, 

3T 3 
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the only building in advance of the lines. A branch of the river 
Goondlacama runs close to the left ; and the barracks, serjeants’ quar- 
ters, and store rooms, form the east and west sides of an oblong square, 
the north end of which is occupied by the cook rooms and godowns. 

The hospital is a good building, close to the barracks, 60 feet by 21, 
and holds twenty cots, iho east verandah forms a surgery, and the 
western one is appropriated as a female ward. 

From the ground having a natural slope towards the river, the 
drainage in all parts of the cantonment is good ; the roads are^easily 
kept in repair, and the locality is in every respect well chosen, and 
favorable to the health of the troops. 


Khaderabad* 

On the opposite side of the small river Goondla within half a mile 
of old Jaulnah is the town of Khaderabad, which is surrounded by a 
high stone wall, and contains about 7,000 inhabitants ; 1,000 are Ma- 
homedans, and the remainder Hindoos ; Marwarries among the latter 
arc a prominent class, who labor assiduously in their vocation as sou- 
cars and shroffs. A large and flourishing trade was carried on here, 
as well as in Jaulnah, about 25 or 30 years ago, in silk and cotton, 
which afforded omployment to 4 or 5,000 weavers, and beautiful fabrics 
of silk were manufactured, and sent to all parts of the country ; cot- 
ton cloths and muslins, of different textures, were also extensively 
made, and met with a ready market. But from various causes, such as 
the great influx and cheapness of English manufactures, the taxation 
of the Nizam’s government, and the exaction and rapacity of the 
public servants, the trade has greatly declined, and the numbers of 
these industrious artisans diminished. The principal manufactures are 
sarees, pugries, kummurhunds, coarse muslins, and the coarser kinds 
of cotton cloth. The cotton raised in the neighborhood is chiefly 
used for home consumption, and is of superior quality. 

A heautifol description of scarlet dye is prepared here, and sent to 
Bombay, where it is much prized for the brilliancy of its color. Wood 
is scarce and dear, teakwood being in the greatest estimation ; it is 
brp^ght from the jungles of Nirmul and Massuck, and is used in build- 
ing eind making furniture. 
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Ooondlacama , 

A river in tlie province of Aurimgabad. It takes its rise near Tu^ 
peran and Raj ore, two small villages situated about sixteen miles to 
the northward. In its course, it receives several tributary streams, and 
empties itself finally into the Doodna, a branch of the G-odavery, fifteen 
miles to the south-east. During the monsoon it comes down with great 
violence, and at this period is in many places* a hundred yards broad ; 
but on the cessation of the rains it soon subsides, and in the dry season 
diminishes to scarcely one foot and a half in depth, and ten or twelve 
in breadth. It is generally fordable at all seasons. The river water is 
much esteemed by the IsTatives for domestic purposes. Excellent fish 
is occasionally procured from deep pools left in its bed on the subsi- 
dence of the monsoon. 


Jooneer, 

Or more properly lunar, a large town in the collectorate of Poo- 
nah, in the British Deccan, situated in Latitude 19 ® 12^ Longitude 
74® 18^ It lies at the foot of a Basaltic hill crowned by a fortress 
naturally strong in its steep and rugged approaches. Its population 
may be estimated at about 8,000 inhabitants. The ancient line of 
commerce from Deoghur the modern Dowlatabad to CalKan, the Elal- 
liara of the Periplus, passed through this town, and the numerous 
Buddhist remains that are to be met with on aU these ancient routes 
are here abmidantly present. Extensive series of caves are found 
piercing the sides of the hills in every direction around the town ; 
they consist of one or two chaitya, or waggon- vaulted caves, with the 
Deghopa, and other Buddhist emblems ; Vibara or monasteries, her- 
mitages, vaulted reservoirs for 'water, and tanks with stone benches. 
Inscriptions frequently occur in the old Pali, supposed to belong to the 
second or third century before Christ. The hill fort of Sewnair situat- 
ed close to the town of Jooneer, is remarkable for having been the birth- 
place of the celebrated Sevejee. 


Goolburgah. 

Eormerly the capital of the first Mahomedan kingdom in the Dec- 
can, founded in the fourteenth century, and remarkable in history for 
little more than a succession of wars with the neighbouring Hindoo 
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princes, especially Beejanuggur. After the reign of seven kings, the 
seat of government was transferred to Beder, With the exception of a 
strong stone fort, in which is an unfinished mosque of very large di- 
mensions, and numerous tombs mostly of a clumsy and primitive style 
of architecture, there are no remains to mark its former greatness. It 
would probably have long ago dwindled into complete insignificance, 
if it had not been for the celebrity of the shrine of Syud Mahomed 
Gheessoo Duraz, now known as Khajah Bundeh Newaz, a saint who 
flourished during the existence of the kingdom. A very large con- 
course of pcoplo used to be attracted to the tomb during the Ooruss, 
hold on the anniversary of the saint’s death. The vices of his descend- 
ants having led to the expulsion of the family from Goolburgah, and 
to the appointment of a government nominee to receive the revenues 
assigned for its support, the attendance at the Ooruss has fallen off. 
Goolburgah is now the head of a talook yielding above three lacs 
of Rupees, and governed by the Talookar’s Naib. Since the year 
1841, the head quarters of a corps of Nizam’s cavalry has been sta- 
tioned near the town to suppress the marauding propensities of the 
neighbouring Baidur and Canareso population. The country is a bare 
undulating plain with low hills at the distance of four or five miles. 
The climate is mild with neither excessive heat nor any great degree 
of cold ; average of the thermometer 82|, Latitude 17® 20’, Longitude 
76® 54^ cast. 


Bolarum. 

A military cantonment in the Deccan, Nizam’s territories, situated 
about twelve miles north to the city of Hyderabad, and about five north 
of Secunderabad, through which the road to it passes. 

The station has military lines for two battalions of infantry, a ris- 
saUah of irregular horse, and 260 artillery. 

It has a very handsome little Church of gothic architecture with 
colored glass windows, pronounced to be the handsomest Church in the 
Deccan, which, it is expected, will shortly be occupied by a clergyman 
from the Colonial Church and School Society ; also a cantonment free 
school and a complete arsenal for the supply of military equipments 
for the Nizam’s contingent. 

The granitic ridge on which the station stands, is 1,890 feet above 
the Wei of the sea, and about 50 or 60 feet higher than Secundera- 
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bad. This ridge tliougli of considerable extent, and forming an open 
plain on the higher and eastern side of the cantonment, of six or eight 
miles in circumference, is bounded on all sides by paddy fields, and 
there are several small tanks scattered about the vicinity. 

The gardens produce all kinds of European vegetables, some of them 
in great perfection, and besides the common Indian fruits, there are 
the finest sorts of mangoes, and also grapes, strawberries, peaches and 
pine- apples. 

The range of the thermometer throughout the year may be stated 
at from 49® to 90® in the shade, though in the hot months it some- 
times rises much higher. In June, July, August and September, the 
winds are westerly ; during October, November, December, January 
and February, they blow from the east ; and in March, April and 
May, the north-westerly breezes are frequent. 

The annual fall of rain may be taken at from 25 to 30 inches, which 
occurs principally in the south-west monsoon, or between June and 
October. In the north-east monsoon 4 or 5 inches have been known 
to fall during the month of December, but this is unusual and only 
happens occasionally. 

Bolarum is considered one of the most healthy stations in the Dec- 
can, and invalids consequently resort to it for change of air, particu- 
larly from Secunderabad, and often with the most decided benefit. 
No rank vegetation is permitted to spring up within the limits of the 
cantonment, the hedge rows are cut down annually to a certain height, 
and the place is consequently open and in a great measure free from 
the sources of noxious exhalations, which besides being a nuisance are 
the frequent causes of sickness at large military stations. 


Bowenpilly. 

The cavalry lines of the Nizam’s force, situated at about two miles 
north of Secunderabad. The ground is elevated, and dry, and the 
regiments stationed here have generally been healthy and free from 
epidemic diseases. 


Moodianur. 

A arngll "w-alled towE IE tile Nizani’s dommioES, oe tte old tappal 
road from Bellary to Bombay, 74 Eiiles 3 furloEgs distaEt from the 



former station. It contains about eighty inhabited houses, four wells 
of fresh water, which, with a small stream, are sufficient for the sup- 
l^ly of two regiments for a month, four choultries, and three pagodas. 
It can supply one hundred draft, and fifteen carriage bullocks. 

The inhabitants arc chiefly Ling Buljars, speaking Canarese, and 
engaged in ploughing. Chloritic and hornblende schists appear to 
be the preyalcnt rocks in this vicinity. 


Sassenahal. 

A small walled village in the Nizam’s territories, in the old tappal 
road from Bellary via Bejapore to Bombay, 67 miles 5 furlongs dis- 
tant from the first station. 

It contains twelve inhabited houses, a choultry, a pagoda, two wells 
of fresh water, and can supply twenty- four di*aft bullocks. The in- 
habitants are agriculturists, speaking the Canarese language. 

The prevalent soil in the vicinity is the red or Mussub : there is a 
good deal of dry cultivation on the nullah banks. 


Idlapur, 

A village in the Nizam’s dominions, on tho old tappal road from 
Bombay, via Bejapore to Bollary, 67 miles 7 furlongs distant from the 
last place. If; is prettily situated in the midst of a small cluster of 
lulls ; though inconvcniontly for the inhabitants who have a long 
distancG to go for water in the dry season. It has been consequently 
almost deserted. 

These hills arc composed of hornblende and cbloritic schists pass- 
ing into a soft purplish slate clay, and often capped with a jaspery 
iron stone occurring in alternate laminoo, with a schisty quartz. He- 
malitic iron ore and nodular kunkur occur in scattered fragments, but 
observed in greatest abundance in tho nullah beds, where they may 
bo seen united in a conglomerate. 


Tawerghiri, 

A decayed town and fort in tho south-west angle of the Nizam’s 
dominions, on tho old tappal road from Bellary to Bombay, via Beja- 
pore, and 62 miles 1 fmiong distant from the first named of these 
places. 



The fort which is commanded by a lofty detached cavalier is in 
ruins. Near the gateway, the first object that attracts the attention 
is the tomb of a holy Mahomedan. 

There are many Hindoo temples scattered around, dedicated prin- 
cipally to Hanuman and Shiva, but they are in a deserted state. An 
Idgah is seen at a little distance from the town. There is also a Jum- 
ma Musjid. A Mussulman killedar, a Hindoo Potail, and Oumum, 
are the principal authorities on the spot. The town contains about 
two hundred and fifty houses, inhabited principally by Ling Buljars, 
and Mussulmans : it carries on a petty trade in clothes of local manu- 
facture, and has a market held on Saturdays. It can supply about 
one hundred and fifty draft and fifty carriage bullocks. Most of the 
wells here are brackish, four only producing fresh water. 

The surrounding country is partly enclosed, afibrding towards the 
south-east, however, space for the encampment of two or three regi- 
ments. 

Granite is the principal rock seen in the vicinity with a reddish 
felspar. It occurs in clustered blocks. 

The soil is reddish and firm. 

The principal grain produced is yellow jowaree. 


Umaluti. 

A walled village in the Nizam’s dominions on the old tappal road from 
Bellary to Bombay vi^ Bejapore 56 miles, 5 furlongs distant from the 
former place. 

It contains about fifty houses inhabited principally by the Boyi caste, 
speaking Oanarese, fifty draft bullocks, one shop for grain, two choul- 
tries, three pagodjas, and two wells of fresh water. 

There is also a small stream of good^water running through a date 
grove, a little to the N. W, of the village, between them extends a 
slope of firm red soil, which presents an eligible spot for encampment, 
though not Very spacious. 

Granite and gneiss are the prevalent rocks. 


Manadhal. 

A small decayed town in tte Nizam’s dominions, on tie tappal road 
from Bellary to Bombay, 58 miles N. "W. from the former station. It 
consists of a pettah, and ruined fort distinct from the pettah, and con- 
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fains about seventy inhabited houses, six grain shops, six fresh water 
wells, five pagodas, and one choultry. It can supply about 50 draft 
and 15 carriage bullocks. 

The inhabitants are principally Ling Buljars, speaking Canarese, 
and engaged in agriculture. 

The fort is a little to the south of the pettah, and contains the ruins 
of the house of the former Dessaye. There is a good encamping 
ground to the westward of the fort for about four regiments on red- 
dish soil. The next march towards Bombay is to Sassenhal, and as 
far as Nandapur lies over elevated rocky ground, covered with jun- 
gle ; from the latter place to Sassenhal the road is good lying over a 
reddish and firm soil. 


Hulikaddra. 

A small walled town, with dry ditch and glacis, in the Nizamis do- 
minions, on the tappal road from Bellary to Bombay via Bejapore, 63 
miles 0 furlongs distant from the former place. It contains about two 
hundred houses, one shop, and eight wells. The encamping ground 
to the north of the village is on firm red soil, but confined from the 
cultivation. 


Stiukunhao. 

A small village in the Nizam’s dominions, on the old tappal road 
from Bellary to Bombay 49 miles 4 furlongs distant from the former 
place : it contains about thirty houses, a choultry, a pagoda, a well of 
fresh water, and about 20 draft bullocks. A stream here, with the 
well, afford water sufficient for a couple of regiments. The inhabitants 
arc of the Boyi caste, and speak Canarese. 


Noull. 

A walled town in the Nizam’s dominions, on the old tappal road 
from BeUary to Bombay, 46 miles 2 furlongs distant from the former 
place. It is situated on the right bank of the Nouli stream which 
flows into the Toomhuddra, and yields an abundant supply of fresh 
water. It is here 180 yards broad, bed sandy, banks sloping. It is 
uufordable in the rains but generally down in about forty-eight years# 
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The encamping ground is indifferent, the soil is black eotto^ mixed 
with gravel 

On the 8th of September 1800, the Duke of Wellington left his 
infantry at this place, while he pushed with the cavalry on to the 
destruction of Dhoondia and his army of free hooters, which was ef- 
fected two days afterwards at Conagul, a small village about twenty- 
eight miles ISr. E. from Nouli between Bunnoo and Yepulparry. 


Chuloor, 

A village in the ISTizam^s dominions, on the old tappal road from 
Bellary to Bombay, via Bejapore, 46 miles N. W. from Bellary. 

It is inhabited principally by Hindoos of the Boyi caste, speaking 
the Canarese language, and occupied in agriculture. 

There are two good wells of fresh water, sufficient for a month^s 
supply in the dry weather for a regiment. 

The road from Mustoor, on the left bank of the Toombuddra to 
Chuloor, lies over an undulating plain, and is a mere footpath ; good 
in fine weather, but heavy in wet. 

The soil is black cotton and red clay. From the prevalence of the 
former, which is encumbered by bushes, there is no good encamping 
ground near the village. 

Gneiss, and its subordinate schists, mica, hornblende and chlorite, 
are the prevailing rocks. 


Kannagherry. 

A town in the Nizam’s dominions, containing about 500 houses, six- 
teen grain shops, fifty wells of fresh water, and can supply 100 good 
draft and 30 carriage bullocks. The most prevailing caste is the Go- 
lavari, speaking Canarese, and engaged chiefly in trade. The road 
hence to Manadhal, the next march towards Bejapore, is good for foot 
passengers, though stony, lying over an undulating jungly tract. The 
soil is for the most part red and firm, without any scarcity of water. 

A little to the north-east of the fort stands a large slab of green- 
stone, with several male and female figures in cilto Telievo. This is 
the monument of the ancient Hindoo priuces of Kannagherry of the 
Beder caste. The equestrian figure is that of Warns Naigue, the 
great benefactor of the temple ; his head is protected by a dose skull 
cap resembling a bassinet. The lower part of the sculpture is buried 
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in earth, and one of granite is almost entirely hidden. Hard by stands 
a terrace on which the bodies of Hindoos of rank were formerly bum* 
ed. To the south-east of the fort lies the tomb of a Gossain, and a 
Jungum cemetery. The latter is a walled enclosure ; underneath are 
subterraneous vaxdts mth flights of stone steps containing the bodies 
of the priests. Facing the north is a small temple covering the phah 
litic emblem, under which they worship the destroyer, and in front of 
it grows the sacred llulpatar with its long green thorns, and myrtle- 
shaped leaf. On the walls are seen bas-reliefs of the trisula (trident) 
chanlc (conch shell) and chucrum, the Indian discus ; also several 
figures having wings like cherubim in a precatory attitude. If we 
may judge by the nuiiicrous ruins, sculptures, and mounds scattered 
around, Eannaghcrry must have been once a place of great shie and 
importance. It is now comprised in the south-western division of the 
Nissam’s dominions, the government of which is entrusted to a chief 
who resides at Gungawati, near Annagundi. 

Around the town there is a considerable extent of plain under wet 
cultivation. 

The Duke of Wellington encamped here on the 7th of September 
1800, ill his chase after Dhoondia ; ho marched hence on the 8th and 
leaving his infantry at Nouli pushed on with the cavalry to Jepul- 
parry where he arrived on the 9th. 

The following morning ho met, defeated, and slew Dhundia at Co- 
nagul, a small village between Jcpulpariy and Bunnoo. , 


Siddapore, 

A small town and fort in the Nizam’s dominions, on the old tappal 
road from Bellary to Bombay, via Bejapore, 87 miles 5 furlongs dis- 
tant from the first mentioned station. It contains about two hundred 
inhabited houses, four choultries, two pagodas, one grain shop, two 
wells of good water, which together with the stream on the banks of 
which it is situated, afford an ample supjfiy of water. Three hundred 
draft, and thirty carriage bullocks are procurable at this place. The 
inhabitants are mostly Lingayets engaged in agriculture. The pre- 
vailing language is Canareso. 

North of the town is tolerably good encamping ground for five or 
six regiments. The prevalent soil is the black cotton, and a red 
saindy clay* 
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The road from Siddaporo to Ohidoor is a mere footpath, interseeted 
by the JSTouli river, which is about 260 yards wide, and is sometimes 
unfordable in the rains for a couple of days ; at other times it is 
nearly dry. 


Mustoor. 

A walled village in the Nizam’s dominions, on the northern bank 
of the Toombuddra, 31 miles 7 furlongs distant from Bellary. 

There is a ferry here at which two basket boats are generally sta- 
tioned to cross to Hulhally, the village in the Company’s territories 
on the opposite bank. Mustoor has an ample supply of water from 
the river : it contains about fifty inhabited houses, two choultries, two 
pagodas, and can supply fifty draft and ten carriage buUocks. 

The prevalent caste is the Ambikar, speaking Canarese, and engag- 
ed as boatmen and agricultmists. There is an extensive space for en- 
campment to the west of the town, a little distance from the river 
bank, on firm clayey red soil. 


GungawatS. 

A walled town and mud fort in the Nizam’s dominions, situated at 
the S. E. flank of the granite range of Annagundi, its site is distin- 
guished at a distance by a dome shaped hill which surpasses its neigh- 
bours in height. The town is about five miles north from the Toom- 
buddra, seven miles north by east from the ruins of Annagundi, and 
thirty-six N. W. from BeUaiy. It.is the residence of the Nizam’s 
deputy, who has charge over the whole of that part of the frontier 
that is contiguous to the Ceded Districts, bounded by the Copaldroog 
district on the west, Pangtoor on the east, the Bema and Kistnah on 
the north, and the Toombuddra to the south, including the provinces 
of Baiohoor and Mudgal. 


Haliicund, 

A small village, miles S. W. from Bellary, on the Baidroog and 
Chittledroog road. It possesses a ruined hill fort, built by one of the 
Nairs of Bellary, commanding the eastern outlet of a small pass lead- 
ing over the southern shoulder of the copper mountain range. 
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The prevailing rock here is a gneiss, approaching often to a granite, 
but in most situations distinctly stratified, and often contorted. The 
surrounding soil, though stony, is fertile, and well watered. One of 
those singular mounds of calcareous scoria, traditionally supposed by 
the Natives to be the remains of the funeral piles of the giants of 
old, is found near the village. 
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TENASSERIM PROVINCES. 

These provinces, comprising a tract of country between the parallels 
of 17® and 11® N. Latitude, lie along the eastern coast of the Bay of 
Bengal, and south of the kingdom of Pegue. Strictly speaking, Te- 
nasserim, e. the country known by the Native name of Tennan, lies 
between 13® 30’ and 8® 10’. Their breadth does not exceed from 25 
to 30 miles. They are separated from Pegue by the Martaban or 
Salween river : on their east lies the country of Siam separated by 
lofty ranges of mountains running from north to south nearly parallel 
with the coast at a distance of from 30 to 40 miles inland, but ap- 
proaching nearer to the sea at the southern extremity. On the south, 
they adjoin lower Siam, and the Malayan Peninsula, and the western 
face is washed by the Bay of Bengal ; a chain of islands called the 
Mergui archipelago lying, along the coast, distant from 15 to 20 miles. 

The entire face of the country is mountainous, and 
Aspect. covered with dense jungle to the tops of the highest 

peaks, (vide Mergui) and therefore thinly inhabited. There are no 
roads or even footpaths of any extent to be found. All communica- 
tion is kept up by water, wherefore the villages are for the most part 
established on the banks of the principal rivers, the Salween, the Gyne, 
theTavoy and the Tennan or Tenasserim, which throws off two branches 
called the Ganpeah and the Pakchan ; the former enters the sea 30 
miles N. and the latter 60 miles S. of Mergui which town is the em- 
bouchure of the main river Tenasserim. The whole coast is intersected 
with streams and creeks. 

Along the coast are extensive forests of teakwood of the largest 
size, which supply the ship builder, and contribute to the revenue of 
the provinces. 

The principal districts and stations of the provinces are Moulmein, 
including Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui. 

Moulmein, the head quarters of the force, stands nearly opposite the 
Burmese town of Martaban on the Salween river, Amherst 28 miles 
below Moulmein, Tavoy 150 miles south of Amherst, and Mergui about 
100 miles south of the latter. 
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After the Eritisli Government had taken possession 
Popiilation. Tenasserim Provinces as a portion of the return 

obtained for the twelve crores of Eupeos expended in humbling the 
Burmese, they ■were considered so entirely worthless that the Governor 
General of India, Lord William Bentinck, would have thrown them 
up, but for the political result of sucli a measure. The whole popula- 
tion did not exceed 10,000 souls, and they were impoverished by pre- 
vious oppressions, and utterly incapable of contributing anything to 
the support of the government. 

But under British administration, the provinces have grown to mag- 
nitude in population, industry and wealth. 

The Tenasserim Provinces were first peopled by the T’pai or Siamese, 
at present the Natives exhibit Bunneso rather than Siamese features. 
In A. B. 1087 the English settlements at Mergui was attacked by the 
Natives, and the Europeans nearly aU murdered. The Burmans con- 
quered Tavoy in 1766, but in 1793 the Governor treacherously deli- 
vered the Tavoy province to the Siamese. It was soon retaken by the 
Burmans ; and the Siamese yielded to Ava the whole coast of Tenas- 
serim ; but they contrived to carry off 5,000 of the inhabitants during 
their occupation of Tavoy, and wore afterwards constantly making in- 
roads on it. In 1824 those promucos fell under British rule, since 
wliich time many Chinese, Indians and Natives of Burmah Proper have 
located themselves in the provinces. 


r^^-^omestio animals of the provinces arc the buffalo, pig, and pariah 
do„. sheep, horses, nor black cattle being found. The 

wild' animals forests are the elephant (of whom much 

Ise is'^mado in feJitUg timber), the tiger, cheetah, bear, 

wild hog and deer. Of birds there are tho hoc fowl, pheasant, jungle 

fowl and snipe. i i, « r 

Tlio revenues of the provinces arc about four lacs and a halt ot 


Rupees per annuTU. 

Tenasserim afiijrcls but a brief catalogue of manu- 
Maniifacturt.-?. Thai, of cloth may bo ranked as first ; and 

this is confined to the supply of only part of the demand for it, smee 
considerable quantities of English and Indian cotton cloth are im- 
ported. Tho weavers arc almost exclusively women. There are about 
six hundred, chiefly Tavoy debtors, who sell their services they 
can redeem themselves ; and u certain sum is struck off monthly, ac- 
cording to the ability of each to earn his livelihood. In ike town oi 
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Tavoy, however, the cloth is considered inferior to that of Ava. Of 
late years, piece goods, in imitation of Burman manufactures, have 
been sent out from England. As they are cheap, the Natives buy 
them ; but they complain that the colors are not durable except the 
yellow. But the respectable Natives will not buy these goods, because 
they are cheap and worn by the vulgar. Besides, they say that they 
can wear one of their own cloths for a year, while the European arti- 
cle only lasts a few months ; and this circumstance, after the novelty 
has worn off, may make them reject an article only inferior in this 
respect to their own. The Burman loom is simple, but the cloth 
generally not more than two cubits broad, and that made by the 
Eareons only one cubit. 

There will hardly, perhaps, be found a house (part of the inmates 
being females,) throughout these provinces which has not a loom in 
it, and there has been seen three or four at work under one roof. Thev 
learn to spin from infancy. It is evident, therefore, that these people 
are not dependent on foreign supplies, and that their home manufacture 
of cloth can only be supplanted by a careful attention to furnish them 
with a better, more durable, and cheaper sort. 

Few of the pagodas about Moulmein and Martaban are gilded ; 
they are carefully whitewashed at stated periods in the populous dis- 
tricts. The attachment to high places among the Buddhists is here 
conspicuous ; and the sites of many of the pagodas are often, there- 
fore, very beautiful. 

The Poongees are always too numerous for the duties they have to 
perform ; and yet they show little inclination to improve this leisure, 
or that al^o allowed them by their exemption from the toils of the 
world, in the cultivation of letters or science. Few of them under- 
stand the Pali language, although it is the vehicle of their religious 
doctrines. They recite, parrot-like, the set lessons of their ritual ; 
and run over their creed in monotonous tone, and with ludicrous vo- 
lubility. The women are very attentive to their discourses, which are 
chiefly Burman versions from the Pali. Processions, consisting entirely 
of women, like those of the western ancients, may often be seen pro- 
ceeding towards the pagodas or kyaums. The women are gaily dress- 
ed, and carry on their heads baskets and lacijueredware vessels filled 
with fruits, flowers, rice, and confections, as offerings for the shrine 
of Buddha, or as presents to the priests. The latter receive their 
share without the slightest acknowledgment, since it is they who by 
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acceptance of it confer an obligation. The female votaries kneel be- 
fore the image of Buddha ; raise their folded hands to their heads ; 
and repeat, after the precentor, certain Bali formula, the purport of 
which they do not comprehend further than that it is either supplica- 
tory or deprecatory. 

Those men who affect peculiar sanctity, allow their naturally scanty 
beards to grow, and are strict observers of forms. They carry a 
rosary of one hundred and eight beads, to each of which appertains a 
Bali formula. The less sanctimonious abbreviate these lessons, and 
recite them in a rapid, yet low and drowsy chime. 

There are female devotees, or nuns, who dress in white cotton cloth, 
and who live close to the courts of the kyaums or pagodas. But they 
are always past that stage of life, at which superstition makes a re- 
nunciation of the world seem meritorious, and which might cause 
their presence to be dangerous to the cold professors of celibacy within 
the walls- 

These monasteries are, however, useful institutions with reference 
to the state of society on this coast. In return for the liberality of 
the people, the priests instruct their children in reading, writing, and 
figures ; and if a boy (for girls are not admitted) shows a disposition 
for study, he may continue at school until ho has learned all that his 
masters can teach him. Girls arc often taught at schools superintend- 
ed by women. Young women arc frequently taught to write and read 
by their mothers or relatives. When a parent takes his child to school, 
he makes a present to the priests as an initiatory foe. 


A district and military station in the Tenassorim Provinces, in lati- 
tude 38' north, and longitude 97® 38' cast. The station is situat- 
ed on a bend of the Martaban river, which is here about a mile in 
width, and navigable for vessels drawing twelve feet of water. The 
shores are muddy, and there are sand banks and mud flats opposite 
the station, visible at low tides. 

The adjacent country in the north-east direction consists of exten- 
sive alluvial plains, intersected by three great rivers, the Salween, 
Gyne, and Attaran, and by numerous creeks and belts of jimgle. The 
plains are mostly imcultivated, covered with coarse grass, and are 
overflowed at springtides, and also in the rainy season. Several 
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abrupt crags rise in them almost perpendicularly ; and their altitude is 
considerable, that at Trockla, which forms a most picturesq^ue object, 
has been ascertained to be 2,600 feet. 

They are chiefly composed of limestone, and caves are found in 
many of them, some of which pass completely through the hills, form- 
ing extensive tunnels, appropriated to religious purposes. To the 
south-east the country is hilly, and covered with jungle, some plains 
of limited extent intervening ; the hills are of moderate height, and 
of a rounded form ; they are composed of sandstone, and in one of 
them, a vein of sulphuret of antimony has been found. 

To the north of the channel is the district of Martaban, belonging 
to the Burmese ; it is generally mountainous, covered with jungle, 
and is said to be very unhealthy. 

The summits of the hills are crowned with numerous pyramidal 
temples, which, when viewed across the broad expanded waters, form 
a scene of great beatity, not equalled by any thiug to be seen in In- 
dia, unless perhaps the harbour of Bombay. 

The Attaran, which winds to the south-east, leads into dense forests 
where teak is found ; and a totally uninhabited country ; about sixty 
miles from Moulmein the river is narrow, with banks from thirty to 
forty feet high, which with the thick foliage, almost ,shut out the 
light of day. The river Gryne leads through a more open country, 
passing through plains, and along its banks are a considerable num- 
ber of villages. This river is navigable for small boats for one hun- 
dred and eighty miles into the interior, and along its banks, at the 
most distant point, are to be found the finest teak forests. 

With the exception of the few villages on the banks of the river, 
the whole interior is a complete wilderness, destitute of inlxabitants ; 
there are generally about two hundred men employed in the forest 
felling wood, and preparing it for rafts, to be floated down the river* 

The process adopted, is to kill the tree by barldng it all round, three 
years previous to its being felled ; during this period the wood becomes 
dry, and light enough to be floated, which the recently cut tree is not. 
The unfair traders however, dry the fresh cut trees, by burning them 
at one end, but, the timber, so prepared, is considered of inferior quality. 
To convey it to the water’s edge, the assistance of elephants is neces- 
sary ; and those who, from want of capital, are unable to procure these 
useful animals, are obliged to out the logs into short lengths lor the 
facility of transport. 
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Wood, tlie pi’oduce of the lower part of the country, does not ap- 
pear to be of much value, as an article of commerce. 

Stratified sandstone is the prevailing rock throughout the district, 
having a clip to the north-east along the ridge of hiUs, southward of 
the pagoda of Moulmein. 

It is intersected with veins of quartz, and crystals of great brilliancy 
are found in the interstices, which are formed by the Burmese into 
mock diamonds, like the Bristol stones. 

Vesicular iron-stone, or tufa, is the next most prevalent rock forma- 
tion. It is the same as that, which is found on the coast of Malabar, 
called laterite,'^ and appears on the surface in several places, form- 
ing a good material for roads. 

Below the rocks, bituminous schale is found in digging wells, some 
of which would serve for crayons, and is used by the Siamese for 
writing upon coarse white paper. 

No granite is seen in the neighbourhood, but at Amherst harbour 
there is a reef of granite rocks, which is covered by the tide, but is 
bare at low water. Pipe-clay is dug up from between strata of sand- 
stone, and is of that description used by soldiers for cleaning their 
belts. Limestone is obtained readily from the crags, in the plains to 
the north-east, and it is well adapted for the purposes of building, and 
may be brought down at little expense by boats or rafts from Dama- 
tha and Cogoon. 

Thc soil in the cantonment is light, sandy, and answers pretty well 
for gardening, but requires abundance of manure ; and European vege- 
tables are successfully cultivated during the cold months. 

The year is divided, according to tko Natives, into three seasons ; 
the cold from November to March, the hot from March to July, and 
the rainy season from July to November ^ but the rains generally 
begin about the end of April, and moderate a part of the hot season. 

After the vernal equinox, southerly winds, which arc loaded with 
watery vapour, prevail, and continue to blow, varying from south to 
south-west, till the autumnal equinox sets in. 

During this time, the air, so impregnated with moisture, occasions 
furniture to become mouldy, the glue, and also the binding of books 
give way, iron rusts with rapidity, and seeds lose their vegetating 
properties, unless kept in bottles closely stopped. The barometer 
at this season seldom rises above thirty inches, and usually ranges 



within two-tenths below that point ; and the rain falls in torrents, 
accompanied with thunder, particularly at the commencement and 
ending of the south-west monsoon. 

After the autumnal equinox, variable winds and sultry weather pre- 
vail for four or five weeks. The evaporation of water in an earthen 
vessel at this time sinks the thermometer from 16® to 20® below the 
temperature of the air ; the barometer stands above 30 inches, and 
varies from that to 30® 2\ 

The Native inhabitants of this province are divided into three 
classes, the Eareens, who appear to be the aborigines, the Taliens, and 
the Burmese. They are all of short stature, but of a robust make, 
though a marked difference both in the expression of the countenance 
and conformation of the body may be observed in them ; the Eareens 
are less muscular than the Taliens, while the prominence of the nasal 
and molar bones approximates more to the European countenance. In 
color all classes of the inhabitants are of a light bamboo, none are 
black, and the women are usually much fairer than the men. The 
young men have their beards and the hair on the breast carefully 
pulled out, but that on the head is long, and of a jet black. They 
soon become old looking, few are long-lived, and a man of 45 or 50 is 
said to be aged ; although some are to be found of 90 years. 

The Burmese are an indolent vain race, and from their wants being 
few, and the price of labor high, they only work so as to procure the 
simple necessaries of life. The expenses of a family do not exceed 
three rupees a month, and it is not an uncommon thing, for those who 
have procured a sum of money, to remain idle whilst it lasts, amusing 
themselves with the sports of the country. They are principally en- 
gaged as sawyers and laborers about the dock ; and few, or none, en- 
ter into commercial speculations. 

They eat almost everything in the way of food, but their general 
diet consists of vegetables, condiments, and the preparation of fish 
called Mpee/’ or Balashang;’' their religion forbids them to shed 
blood, but any animal food, from the elephant downward, which dies, 
is immediately out up and eaten, without reference to the description 
of animal, or the disease of which it may have died ; fish is much 
used by them, as in its death no blood is shed. 

The dress is gaudy, that of the men consists of a large piece of cot- 
ton cloth wrapt round the loins, much like the Hindoos, but one end of 
it is thrown over the shoulder ; their dress on occasions of festivals is 



a ^’\]]ron plaid of briglit red and yellow colors, and the head is gene- 
rally ornamented with a gaudy colored handkerchief, the hair beino* 
worn tied into a knot on one side. 

The di'ess of the women consists of a short gown or petticoat, open 
in front and secured about the loins, and under the arm-pits ; it passes 
across the bosom, but the shoulders are loft bare, and it is of such 
scanty dimensions in front, that at every step the knee and lower part 
ol‘ the thigh are exposed ; when engaged in domestic occupations, the 
bosom of oldcrl}'- females is exposed, but that of the young female is 
invariably covered. They also frequently wear a loose jacket, reach- 
ing to the liips ; most of the women have silk cloths for festival occa- 
sions, but the upper part w^hicli covers the bosom is always of red 
cotton. 

Although subject to the British for thirty years, the energies of the 
people liave been turned to no practical account, for they neither take 
employment as sailors, nor soldiers ; a few arc employed as peons, and 
‘ maliouts by the commissariat, but the bulk of the laboring commu- 
nity arc cither IN'ativcs of Bengal or Madras. The Burmese enjoy our 
l^rotection, hut give little in return. 

The men arc all tattooed with a dark blue pigment, from the lins 
in below the knee, and the operation is performed with considerable 
skill, giving the appearance of the i)erson wearing dark lower gar- 
ments. The women are never tattooed. 

The practice of smoking tobacco is universal from the child to the 
juost aged person. 

Opium is also used, hut not in groat quantity except by the Chinese, 
it being considered a disreputable liabit ; and the names of opium eater 
and thief, are synonymous in the language of the country. 

Tlie military force at Moulmein, in the beginning of 1851, consist- 
ed of two regiments of the Madras army. This force is kept up to 
maintain the peace among 250,000 inhabitants scattered over some 
30,000 miles, and to hold in check any mischievous purposes the king 
of Ava may at any time entertain. The cantonment, as stated above, 
is situated on a bend of the river* 

Formerly there was a populous walled town, on the site of the pre- 
sent cantonment, and the remains of the walls are still to be seen, 
fbmdng the bounds of the military station, and separating it on the 
'w^ and north sides from the Native town, which extends along the 



edge of the river for about two miles aud a half. Most of the houses 
are built on posts on the bank of the river, and over ravines, with the 
water flowing under them. 

On the east side, a hiUy ridge rises from the north angle, extend- 
ing southward, and on the highest part at the south-east angle, 
it is surmounted with a large Burmese pyramidal temple, adorned 
with gilding and filled with numbers of colossal statues of idols, 
the principal building being surrounded by a number of small pagodas 
of various dimensions. The height of the ridge at this part is about 
124 feet above the level of the cantonment. It stretches southward 
for several miles, and a road leads along the summit, on every high 
point of which is a temple. The officers^ houses are built on the western 
slope, and at the base of this ridge, and in front of them are the bar- 
racks, and the parade ground. 

The distance from the foot of the hills to the river is about half a 
mile, and from right to left of the cantonment the ground forms a 
series of gentle sweeps. 

The remains of an old fort, a work of great labor, are here to be 
traced, forming an oblong square. On its eastern side is the range of 
hills ; the opposite side terminating almost in the river is protected by 
a double ditch ; within this space were the Knes of the artillery, the 
European regiment, and one Native infantry corps, with the commis- 
sariat and other stores, but at present both Native infantry regiments 
are in the fort. The roads throughout the cantonment are in excel- 
lent order, and the intermediate spaces, not built upon, form a beauti- 
ful green sward. 

Outside the fort the ground descends, and a little to the west is the 
jail, a large enclosed building, capable of containing from 12 to 1,400 
prisoners. 

The houses are aU constructed of wood, raised on posts, and thatched 
with the leaves of the Neepa-palm. 

A dense jungle covered the cantonment when it was first occupied 
by the British in 1826, but when clearing it, many large trees were 
left standing, which contribute much to the beauty of the scenery. 

The population is 37,000 exclusive of those liviag in the canton- 
ment. 

The European infantry barracks, erected in 1837, are built in open 
columns of ranges, ten in number, running north and south, having a 



space of 45 feet between each ; they afford sufficient accommodation 
for a complete corps, each range being calculated for eighty men. 

They are constructed of teakwood, and raised on piles three feet 
from the ground, with boarded floors, and are thatched with the ISfee- 
pa-palm ; each range is 100 feet in length, by 25 with an open 
verandah. 

The hospital is situated within a few minutes’ walk of the barracks, 
on the north-cast side. The locality is objectionable in some respects, 
the ground being rather confined, and lying between two public roads 
which arc only shut out by a wooden fence. It consists of three ranges 
of buildings, and a ward for the women and children, a surgery, medi- 
cal stores, Serjeants’ quarters, dead house, &c., the whole enclosed in. 
an oblong square. 

The bazaar supplies are abundant, generally good ; and the soldiers 
are victualled by the commissariat. Excellent broad is made from Ava 
wheat. Beef, the usual animal food, is tolerably good ; the cattle being 
brought from the country of the Shans, lying to the eastward. These 
catte are too small for draught purposes, but the flesh is of good quality. 
Venison is generally procurable in the market, as also pork, fowls, 
ducks, turtles’ eggs, fish, prawns, and moethe, or dried moat, cured by 
the hunters, in long shreds ; several of the country vegetables com- 
mon in India, are to bo had, and also a great variety of wild herbs 
and fruits, particularly the acid sorts, which are prized by the Bur- 
mese as correcting the putrescent qualities of nt/pco, the usual condi- 
ment, eaten with rice. Eicc is hero always kept in the husk, and is 
beaten out as required for use ; in this way it is better preserved from 
damp, mouldiness and weevils. 

The sheep are aU imported, and require much care, particularly 
during the rains, when, unless kept on boarded floors, they die in 
great numbers. The price of a good gram-fed sheep varies from 
twelve to twenty Eupces. Goats appear to thrive somewhat better 
than sheep, hut are not always procurable. Pigs are reared by the 
Chinose ; poultry, which are abundant in the wild state, are domesti- 
cated by the Kareens and Burmese, and ducks and geese, which thrive 
well, are principally imported from Eangoon. 

The forests, particularly on the banks of the river Gyne, abound 
with deer and wild hog, from whence they aro brought to the market. 
The only kinds of filsh to be found in the market, are those taken in 
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the river, as tlie cockup, whick grows to a great size, tlie muiTell, the 
mangoe-fish, with several species of prawns and cray fish. 

Gourds, pumpkins, plantains, water melons, and sweet potatoes, are 
to be had in abundance ; among fruits are the pine-apple from June 
to August, small mangoes, oranges, guavas, with some wild fruits pe- 
culiar to the country. Eice is usually cheap, but many other articles 
of ordinary consumption, such as dhoU, ghee, pepper, chillies, cocoa- 
nuts, and even tobacco are imported. The betel-nut is exposed for 
sale in its fresh state, covered with the husk. 

The chief articles of Native manufactures consist of silk and cotton 
cloths ; and the former, though of coarse texture, are much prised on 
account of their durability, and the beauty of their colors. 

Lacquered boxes, in considerable variety, and daws or large knives 
which are used both for domestic purposes, and as instruments of war, 
carved cocoanut shells, and ivory ornaments, such as handles of kmves, 
&c., are also manufactured ; and the principal Native merchants deal 
in precious stones, such as rubies, diamonds and sapphires, brought ^ 
from the eastern parts of Ava and Siam ; they are however, exorbi- 
tantly dear, the prices usually asked for them being much above their 
intrinsic value. 

The water used by the troops is taken from wells in different parts 
of the cantonment, the best being on the parade ground. The supply 
is abundant and good, even in the driest weather, though some of the 
wells fail at that time. Ships occasionally procure their water by boats 
which ascend the Salween river as far as the tide will carry them, 
where they find it fresh and clear. 

Moulmein has five mercantile establishments, and no fewer than 
thirteen timber merchants, yet it is doubtful whether the forests in 
the whole provinces could furnish teak timber sufficient for the con- 
struction of three ships of the line. The prosperity of the settlement 
is still farther attested by the motley groups of foreign merchants who 
have been attracted to it. There are Mogul merchants, Burmese, 
Parsees, Armeuians, Chinese, Surat, Hindoo and Jew merchants ; as 
well as shopkeepers, besides auctioneers, boot and shoe makers, brass 
founders, carpenters, cloth merchants, and farriers, gold and silver 
smiths, gun and black smiths, joiners, ship builders and hackney 

coaches. „ _ 

The Ecclesiastical Establishment belonging to the Church of Eng- 
land, comprises one chaplain. The Missions of the Ameman Baptist 



Board, include no fewer than twelve missionaries, who reside at Moul* 
mein, Amherst, Tavoy, and Mergui, and superintend fifteen Churches, 
which contain 1,132 members ; but as adults only are reckoned in this 
number, they may be considered as representing a population of be- 
tween three and four thousand, trained up in Christian habits. 

The printing ostablishincnt of this most interesting Mission is one 
of the largest, if not the largest, in the Eastern Peninsula. It com- 
prises seven iron presses, and a typo foundry for the IsTative lan- 
guages ; sixty-one million of pages have been printed in it for gratui- 
tous distribution since it was set on foot. 

The Catholic Vicariate of Ava and Pegu is under the superintend- 
ence of the Bishop of Antinopoli. It comprises stations at Amara- 
poora, Ciandaroa, Moula, Nabek, Basscin, Eangoon, and Moulmein. 

The Local Associations consist of tho Moulmein Temperance So- 
ciety, and the Children's Friend Society. There is one school support- 
ed by Government, and there arc three large missionary schools. 

The fall of rain in the year at Moulmein is nearly 200 inches ; yet 
in spite of this annual deluge the climate is healthy. 


Years. Iiidiea of rain. 

18-11 187 

1842 170 

1813 154 

1844 241 

1845 210 

1847 ICO 

1848 148 


May, Jiine, July, August, and September are the rainy months. 
Little or no rain falls in the other seven. 

On an average of five years, in a corps consisting of 720 Europeans, 
tho mortality did not amount to 3| per cent.' Tho trade of the set- 
tlement has not increased to the extent which its favorable position 
and connexions would have justified the expectations. The imports 
have not exceeded 1,600,000, or the exports 9,00,000 Eupees a year. 
Of the former, one-fourth only consists of European goods j of the 
latter, one-half is timber ; hut though the staple produce of the soil 
is rice, very little is exported in comparison to the vast quantities with 
which Arracan furnishes its neighbours from its own exuberance. 

Moulmein has been chiefly distinguished by the great number of 
vessels which have been built here. Tho first vessel was launched in 
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1830, tliG sGCOnd was built in the next year, and four in the third ; 
since which period this branch of business has been increased to such 
an extent, that the entire number of vessels launched to the end of 
1843 was 75, some of which were equal to 800 tons burthen, and 
only 17 were under 100 tons. Subsequently the number has been 
greatly augmented. 


AMHERST, 

A small town and station, at the mouth of the Martaban river, in 
the Tenasserim Provinces. It stands upon a point of land running 
out to the north-east. The banks are level, barren, and uninterest- 
ing, but within a short distance on the inland side of the town, rises 
a bold range of wooded hills. A considerable part of the cleared land 
in the vicinity of the town, (for until the British took possession in 
1825, the whole of the neighbourhood was a dense jungle), is now un- 
der cultivation. 

Formerly the sugar-cane was much grown, and the sugar found a 
market in Calcutta. The manufacture is now abandoned. 

Amherst is about 28 miles distant from Moulmein by the river ; 
but by land the distance is considerably less. There is, however, no road 
for carriages or cattle ; a simple pathway running through swamps, 
and over rugged hills forming the only land communication. When 
intelligence has to be sent to Moulmein, a boat is always employed. 

* A detachment consisting of a Soobadar and 30 men, forms the only 
military force at Amherst. It is kept up mainly as a protection to the 
pilot station, which is indispensable for the safe navigation of ships 
up the river, and as a guard for the jail, wherein are 400 convicts. 

The rapidity of the stream, and the banks and shoals which abound 
in the river, render navigation without the presence of an experienced 
pilot extremely hazardous. 

It was originally contemplated by the Oommander-in-Chief of the 
first expedition to Burmah, to fix upon Amherst as the head quarters 
of the British force, but the limited extent of the open ground, and the 
contiguity of jungle, threatening miasma and its consequences, caused 
Moulmein to be adopted in preference. 

Since the clearance of the jungle, Amherst has become compara- 
tively healthy, so much so indeed that invalids from Moulmein fre- 
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quentlj proceed ttither for the advantage of change of air and salt 
water bathing. 

European soldiers are likewise sent to Amherst when suffering from 
chronic complaints, for the change has been found to be eminently 
beneficial. 

Amherst derives its name from a Governor General of India, Lord 
Amherst, during whose administration the war with the Bxirmese was 
prosecuted, which led to the cession of four of the Tenasserim Pro- 
vinces. When the settlement was formed, such of the Burmese as 
dreaded the resentment of their Government on account of their con- 
duct during the war were offered an asylum. 


MBnam, 

Mergui, the most southern of the Tenasserim Provinces, formerly 
belonged to the Siamese, in 1759 it was taken by Alompra the Bur- 
mese General. In 1791 it was besieged by the Siamese, but relieved 
by the Barmans when at the last extremity. In 1793 it fell into the 
hands of the Siamese by treachery, but was rcr taken very shortly, and 
the Burmoso retained possession of it, till after the war with the Bri- 
tish in 1825. It is bounded on the north by the province of Tavoy ; 
on the cast by the Siamese territory ; on the south by the Bashan 
river ; and on the west by the Bay of Bengal. The surface of the 
country is mountainous, and much intersected by streams. Two prin- , 
cipal ranges of hills, varying generally from four to fifteen hundred 
feet in height, traverse the entire length of the province from north- 
cast to south-west, running parallel with each other, and separated only 
by the river Tenasserim, which winds along the valley between them. 
"When it arrives at the old town of Tenasserim, the river takes a wester- 
ly direction, passes through a gap in the range of hills, and reaching 
the low land bordering the coast, divides into several channels, which 
flow into the Bay of Bengal. The Siamese range is a grand national 
barrier which is broken only at wide intervals. The highest peaks may 
be estimated at 5,000 feet, and the breadth of the belt about 10 miles , 
near Mergui. It seems to narrow itself as the breadth of the conti- 
nent diminishes, but is yet so broad between the parallels of 8 ® and 
10® IST, as to approach the coast within 10 miles. In the Latitude of 
Tavoy (q. v.) this range with its parallel ones, appears 40 miles wide 
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at least ; at Martaban it presents a frowning barrier, tbe breadth of 
which has not been ascertained. 

The whole of this range is clothed in dense primeval forests, occasion- 
ally visited by the Siamese or the Barmans. It is fiUed with -wild 
beasts, and the valleys formed by the inferior ranges give shelter to 
the wild Xareen tribes. 

The Tenasserim river which rises in the hiUs about 16® N". Latitude 
flows through the Tavoy province parallel to the sea in a valley scarce 
wide enough to afford it a free passage. It here receives several tri- 
butary streams from the eastern mountains, and when nearly due east 
of Mergui, turns suddenly to the west towards the sea into which 
it disembogues in two main branches, one to the north and the other 
to the south of the town, which is thus an island. The northern 
branch is the safest for large shipping, though in 1825 the Bombay 
cruiser Thetis sailed up the south branch as far as old Tenasserim. 
The river is navigable for boats for 100 miles. The Kareens who live 
higher up bring down the articles they have for barter on bamboo 
rafts. The influence of the tide extends 30 miles. 

The line of coast is very irregular, and for several miles inland is but 
little raised above the level of the sea. It consists for the most part, 
but particularly to the southward of Mergui, of low imcultivated man- 
grove islands. Here and there, however, small plains of fertile land 
adapted for the growth of rice are found, with occasional hills of mo- 
derate elevation, upon which there are gardens of the areca palm, and 
plantain. The whole face of the country, unless where cleared for cul- 
tivation, is densely clothed with luxuriant vegetation, and towards the 
interior, and in the more elevated situations upon the coast, forest trees 
arrive at the largest size. After passing the mangrove limits, towards 
the interior, a gradual elevation of the surface is perceptible, and the 
country becomes mountainous, even to the bank of the river. After pass- 
ing the town of Tenasserim, situated about 38 miles east of Mergui, at 
the junction of the rivers, it becomes suddenly changed, the river flow- 
ing through an alluvial valley, varying in breadth from 5 to 20 miles, 
having a horizontal or slightly undulating surface ; the banks are here 
generally very high, and nearly perpendicular ; in some parts however, 
the course of the river is through low lands, and there are many islands 
in its bed, giving to the scenery a picturesque character. The chan- 
nel in some situations is so narrowed as to occasion rapids, which are 
passed with difficulty at certain periods. The river is navigable for 
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large boats up to tbo town of Tcnasserim, but beyond tliat, eyen tbose 
of small size cannot proceed far witbont mucli diflSlculty. The influ- 
ence of the tide is felt for about 10 miles above Tenasserim. 

The climate of Jilergni is agreeable and remarkable for its salubrity, 
the heat during tlio months of hlarch, April and May, being moderated 
by the land and soa-breozes ; the latter usually commences to blow 
between the hours of 9 and 12 in the day, and continues till 6 or 8 in 
the evening, soon after which the land breeze sets in, and continues 
with delightful coolness till morning. During the rainy months, from 
June to the end of October, the air is so cool, that many persons pre- 
fer this season to any other, as there are frequent intervals of fine 
weather. The months of November', December, January and February 
are cool, and Europeans lilce the comfort of ti blanket at night. Norther- 
ly winds, veering from cast to west, prevail from December till March ; 
during the remainder of the year they are from the south-west. In 
the rainy season violent storms of wind and rain from the north-west 
occur, and continue for many days together. 

Thunder storms, accompanied by torrents of rain, are of frequent 
occurrence in the mouths of April and May, and also at the change of 
the monsoon in October and November. Tbg transitions in the state 
of the weather arc often observed to be very regular iu their recur- 
rence. For example, it frequently commonccs raining at a certain hour 
iu the day, continues pcihaps for several liours, and is succeeded by 
an interval of lino weather, this occurring several days in succession ; 
when a sudden and complete change may occur, and storms of rain, 
which previously came on daily in the evening, now happen at noon, 
or at some other period of the 24 hours. It also often happens, 
that storms recur during several successive days, but on each occasion, 
an hour earlier or later than the previous one. The most common 
complaints among Europeans, and particularly those who have been 
some time in the country, are affections of the mucous membrane of 
the bowels ; for Europeans debilitated by the climate or diseases of 
India, the place offers several advantages, and in many cases, a resi- 
dence here of six or eight months, would, it is believed, supersede the 
necessity of a return to Europe. During the Eangoon war, Europeans 
were sent here for the recovery of their health. The Native troops 
are loss healthy than the Europeans, and the proportion of sick among 
them is usually greater than in India. 

The coDomissioner of the provinces visits Mergui once or twice a 
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year for tlie purpose of holding a sessions and hearing appeals, but 
the immediate charge of the province is in the hands of one of the 
assistants to the commissioner, who has a court for deciding police and 
other cases of minor importance, in which he is assisted by the tsik kai^ 
or Native magistrate. The province is divided into several districts, 
each of which is under a Thoogyee, or head constable, who collects the 
revenue, and conducts the business of the villages in his charge. The 
villages are thinly scattered, and consist usually of from 20 to 50 
houses ; the spot being selected for some local advantage, and three or 
four houses are always clustered together for mutual protection. 

Among the Burmese, one family only occupies each house, but some 
of the Kareens are social, many families consisting perhaps of 50 or 
100 individuals, live under the same roof. The house consists of a 
long room, with a common central passage, running from end to end, 
on each side of which are apartments, separated by bamboo mats, but 
opening towards the public passages, the villages and houses are almost 
invariably built upon the banks, or within a short distance of some 
navigable stream, with which the country is intersected in all direc- 
tions. 


The population of the province is about 30,000, and from the re- 
turns of the village authorities, the bfrths appear to exceed the 
deaths in the proportion of 560 to 256, or more than double. ’ It is 
scarcely possible to enter the country, unless by a few beaten tracts 
or by water, in consequence of the impenetrable nature of the jungle, 
and it has consequently been but imperfectly explored. 


The most westerly islands of the Mergui Archipelago, are composed 
entirely of the primary crystalline formations, chiefly varieties of gra- 
nite and porphyry, whilst those near the mainland, apparently belong 
to the transition series, and consist of sandstone, grey wacke, and con- 
o*lomerate, and in the composition of the latter iron forms an impor- 
tant constituent. The geological features of the mai^and near the 
shore, do not differ materially from the last mentioned islands, but at a 
distance of from 15 or 20 miles in the interior, the secondary stratified 
formations predominate, and of these, the old red sandstone is most 
common, the town of Tenasserim being built on a rock of this nature. 
On ascending the river, the formations are seen to belong to the ter- 
tiary series, having often the character of fresh water deposits, found 
lying upon an extensive horizontal bed, of reddish sandy marl^; m many 
parte the river having perpendicular banks, 20 or 30 feet high, through 
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which ihin beds of blae marl and gravel are interspersed, and towards 
low water mark there are frequent beds of argillaceous and nodular 
iron ore. Several large beds of lateritious or ferruginous clay exist 
along the banlcs of the river, having the usual peculiarity of laterite, 
that of hardening by exposure to the air, and it is used by the Bur- 
mese in constructing their large idols. The coal discovered in this 
country occupies a very extensive tract, having been already found 
exposed on the surhice, in five distinct localities. It is well adapted 
for steamers, it has a low specific gravity, burns with a brilliant white 
flame, and leaves but a very small proportion of ashes. In mineralogy 
several important discoveries have been made, the chief of which are 
tin and iron ; copper ores have also been found in small quantity, and 
gold is scantily distributed in the beds of the mountain streams, par- 
ticularly those issuing from the eastern range. The Siamese occasion- 
ally bring it down to Mergui for sale, from a place which is described 
as being ten days’ journey inland from Tenasscrim, it is procured by 
washing. Ores of manganese and iron exist in considerable abun- 
dancy. 

The following account of the thermal springs, on the Palonk river, 
between Mergui and Tavoy, may interest the reader. “ The springs 
are situated up the l^ulonk river, which takes its rise on the western 
side of a high range of mountains, running along the western or 
right bank of the river Tenasscrim; at its inoutli, which is about 
50 miles from Mergui, it is about 700 feet wide, but narrows higher 
up towards the village of Palonk, and soon after passing the village, 
it becomes in places very shallow, and a succession of rapids and falls 
arc met. Having ascended as far as I could in a small canoe, which 
was dragged over the rapids, I i)erformcd the latter part of the journey 
by land, in consequence of the river becoming too shallow, and the 
rapids or falls getting stronger ; in rotoning, however, I descended 
the stream the whole way on a small bamboo raft. The hills which, 
from Palonk, range along the sides of the river are by no means high, 
hut are covered with thick jungle and high trees ; there are two spots 
where the springs show themselves, one immediately on the right 
hank of the river, (here about 100 foot wide), with some in the river 
itself, and the others about two or three minutes’ walk to the north- 
ward inland ; around the former a mound of circtilar stones, of vari- 
ous sizes, was caked together with hardened clay, having the appear- 
ance of stone ; the whole of this mound had externally a black ap- 
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pearance, and in some places^ small circular basons bad been formed 
by springs now dry. 

All the springs now flowing are close to tbe water’s edge, or in the 
water ; they issue from under the rocks, through a sandy bottom, the 
orifices are very small and not aboYe two inches deep, and a thermome- 
ter being dipped into the hottest, rose to 196® Fahrenheit; their 
height aboYe the sea I estimate about 200 feet. The springs a 
little inland are larger and deeper, they are situated in a small 
open space, and there must be about 30 or 40 bubbling up, along 
a line of about 50 feet by 20, the largest being at the northern 
extremity. I took the water from two of the largest springs, one 
about three and a half feet deep and two feet in diameter, and 
the other about half that size ; in both, the thermometer indicated a 
heat of 194*8, the ground at the bottom is of a dark shining color, 
here and there resembling the color of brick dust, the trees and grass 
grow luxuriantly around, and in the open space the marks of hogs, 
deer, &c., are seen. The springs are situated in about 13® 20’ north 
latitude, and 90® 19’ east longitude. Though Yapours jise from them, 
no disagreeable smell perYaded the atmosphere, nor had the water a 
Yery disagreeable taste. There are other springs in a north-west di- 
rection from these, at a place called Pe, and there is nothing in this 
neighbourhood that I know of, indicating Yolcanio agency. A rough 
analysis of the water of these springs, showed them to be strongly 
impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen, and to contain also a small 
proportion of iron and carbonate of lime, the latter substance being 
deposited in a tufaceous form, upon the surface OYer which the water 
runs.” 

Collections haYe been made in botany. An extensive field is still 
open for research. Caoutchone, tannin, and gums are abundantly pro- 
duced ; from the dammara tf ee, a resin, apphed to various purposes 
is obtained ; and from the wood-oil tree, a material in great quantity 
to the amount sometimes of 5 or 6 gallons from a single tree, which 
is used by the Burmese for maldng torches, and instead of paint to 
preserve timber, and which from its abundance, is exceedingly cheap. 
Bamboos and cotton trees of several kinds are plentiful, and also the 
Shengam ‘‘hopea adorata,” an exceUent timber tree used for build- 
ing. Rattans of several kinds abound ; palms occupy a very con- 
siderable space, and among them the attass palm » Cocosugpa,” is 
perhaps the most aseful ; from it toddy and sugar are obtained, and 
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its leaves are used for roofing liouscs, for which purpose they are well 
adapted, forming au impervious defence against heavy rains, and from 
being furnished with a silicious coating, it does not readily decay, 
lasting three years. The Cosaspinea Jappan/^ the wood of which 
is used as a dye, grows in great abundance in the interior, and is a 
chief article of export from the port of Mergui. 

Of fruit trees, the principal are the dorian, jack, mangosteen, 
mango, papaya, cocoanut, arcca, guava, mulberry, cashew, lime, orange 
and pumplemose ; there are besides many indigenous fruit trees in 
the forests, some of wliicli, it is believed, might bo mxich improved by 
cultivation. The country also produces rice of several kinds, plan- 
tains, yams, sweet potatoes, chillies, sesamum, black pepper in small 
quantities, tobacco, pine apples, melons, gourds, and cucumbers. 

The animals met with are the elephant, tiger, rhinoceros, both 
double and single horned, wild cattle, the buffalo, bear, hog,' elk, 
deer of several kinds, the wild cat, monkey, and squirrels of several 
varieties, the rat, porcupine, armadillo and sloth. Dr. Helper stated 
in one of his papers, that ho had an opportunity of ascertaining posi- 
tively the existence of the “ tapirus malagames,’’ within the British 
boundaries, in latitude 11° 37^ in the province of Mergui, it is well 
known to the Natives, who call it a great pig/^ ‘W'olvcs have been 
reported to be scon in the mountains in the interior. It has been said 
that the tigers on this coast never attack man, one or two melancholy 
instances have, however, occurred lately, proving the contrary to be 
the case, but such occurrences arc undoubtedly very rare, and the fa- 
cility with which they obtain other prey, such as deer and other ani- 
mals, may account for the circumstance. The rhinoceros is common, 
and much dreaded by the Natives* 

Saurian reptiles are numerous, the chief are alligators, iguanas, a 
largo brown lizard, very similar to tjjo latter, and a large spotted 
lizard, frequently found in tho roofs of houses, called by the Natives 
Tonk-tai,’^ the small house lizard, also several varieties of the cha- 
melion lizards, or blood-suckers. Ophidian reptiles, both land and 
water species, abound, they are not generally venomous. Of the che- 
loxdan reptiles, turtles arc most common, and at a certain season they 
resort in groat numbers to particular sandbanks on the river, where 
they deposit their eggs. These banks are rented by Government. 
Tortoises are also common, and three species of the batraohian family 
are seen, one of which is the chunam frog of India. 



In ornithology some collections have been made, the feathered tribes 
of the province nearly all migrate, for a shorter or longer period ; few 
are remarkable as songsters, but the plumage of several is very beauti- 
ful. Of crows there are two kinds, very similar, though not precisely 
like, those of India. Jungle fowl, of the same type as the common 
domestic fowl but smaller, are very plentiful in the woods, and afford 
abundance of amusement to the sportsman. After the rice harvest, 
they are in excellent condition, and scarcely inferior in flavor, to the 
English pheasant. Pea-fowl, black, brown and argus pheasants, a 
species of partridge, and quails are pretty common. A large kind of 
duck, which rests upon trees, two kinds of snipe, golden plover, and a 
small grey duck are also abundant. 

Insects are met in great variety and splendour, the luxuriance of 
the vegetation, together with the heat and moisture of the climate, 
being conducive to their propagation ; musquitos, sand-flies, eye-flies 
and ants of various kinds, are not less troublesome than abundant ; of 
ants, there are, it is believed, not less than 100 kinds ; of bees, hornets, 
and wasps, there are also several varieties, one of the latter is particu- 
larly troublesome, from the circumstance of its appearing only after 
sunset, and like the moth, being attracted by lights it continues flutter- 
ing about the candle or lamp till burnt, when becomi n g irritated, it is 
apt to sting persons near. The Coleopterous insects are especially re* 
markable for their number and beauty. Small brown scorpions and 
centipedes are very common. Among the arachnidse is found the 
tarantula, and also a beautiful large spotted spider. 


IXIergm. 

4 

Mergni or “ Bejite” stands on an island of the same name at the 
principal mouth of the Tenasserim riyer, which opens into the sea 
about two TnilftH to the north, and about one to the south of the towft. 
The pagoda is in Latitude 12’ 27’N.,and98’ 35’ east Longitude. The 
harbour admits yessel's of 18 feet draught of water, which can anchor 
close to the wharf, and the tide rises 17 feet in the springs, the hanks 
near the town are hard gravel, but towards the sea, mud flats extend 
some distance, a sandbank of some considerable len^ showing it^lf 
at low watOT. The town consists of about 1,800 Native houses, besides 
the barracks for the troops, and other public buildmgs. 
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The Nati'^o houses are inferior to those of Tavoy. They generally 
consist of two rooms and a small verandah, the flooring is made of split 
bamboos, and elevated about eight or ten feet from the ground. The 
sides and partitions of the houses are either of the leaves of the Nee- 
pa-palm, or of a large description of reed, which being soaked in water 
to prevent insects attacking it, is then opened out and woven into 
mats. The old town which flourished till the Siamese inroads from 
1793 to 1824 is about 33 miles up the Tonasserim river. It is now 
being ro-pooplcd. The town is built on the sides, and along the skirts, 
of an irregular hiU about 200 feet high. With the exception of a 
few small pagodas and bastions there are no brick or stone buildings 
in the place. The bricks are durable, but laid in clay instead of 
mortar. 

The barracks stand bn the summit of a small hill around which is 
the town, and the houses of the oflicers are situated upon open ground. 
The detachment now consists of only one company of Native infantry. 

The ofi&oers’ houses are either constructed of the materials above 
mentioned, or with sides and floorings of plank. The European and 
Native barracks and hospitals arc planked. The small hill upon which 
they stand is about 100 foot high, of an oblong form, having on its 
western or sea face a pretty steep ascent, but on the other sides a gra- 
dual slope ; and from its summit is a fine view of the sea, and the is- 
lands fonning the opposite shore, about a mile distant seaward. 

The ground in the vicinity of the town is undulating, covered with 
a low jungle, with here and there bare spots of pasturage, and on the 
soutli and eastern sides are salt and fresh water swamps, tbrough the 
centre of which runs a largo nullah, which enters the river about half 
a mile above the town. The swamps are covered by a low brushwood 
of mangrove trees and other plants, which thrive only within reach 
of salt water. The health of persons residing in this vicinity does 
not appear to be injured thereby. 

*About half a mile north-east of the to\m, and 5 or 600 yards from 
the river, is a fine open rising ground, in every respect well adapted 
as a site for barracks, which it is to be regretted was not originally 
selected for that purpose. The prevailing soil near the town is a red- 
dish marly loam, from 3 to 20 feet in thickness, lying upon a sub- 
stratum of gravel, composed of quartz and felspar pebbles, and on 
the north side within a few minutes walk of the town, are two fresh 
water tanks or lakes which, in the driest season, arc four feet deep. 
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The town has nearly 10,000 inhabitants, consisting of people of va- 
rious nations, chiefly Burmans and Peguers, but also English, Ameri- 
cans, French, Portuguese, Chinese, Siamese, Malays, Bengalese, Ma- 
drasites, and Cingalese ; and there are two American Baptist Mission- 
aries and one French priest belonging to the Roman Catholic Mission 
of Siam established here. When Mergui was taken in 1824, it was 
found that nearly all the Burman inhabitants of the province had 
sheltered themselves near its walls, having been for years ^posed to 
the destructive inroads of the Siamese. The latter had only lately 
carried off 1,000 people. Many were returned agreeable to treaty 
with the British. The people are strict Buddhists. 

Mergui is tolerably supplied with articles of grocery and other ne- 
cessaries from Calcutta, Moulmein, and Penang, the principal trade 
being carried on by Chinese, and the best artizans also belong to that 
nation. The people of the province are chiefly employed in agricul- 
ture and petty traflS.c. Their manufactures are inferior to those of 
Tavoy. The women weave plain and check silk and silk cotton cloths, 
very durable. There is a post office establishment here, and opportu- 
nities of sending letters to Moulmein and other places, by a Govern- 
ment steamer, generally occur about once a month. 

Excellent bread, butter and milk are to be had at a little above 
the Madras prices, the market also is well supplied with vegetables ; 
beef, though of an inferior description, and good pork can be had oc- 
casionally, but mutton is not procurable ; geese, ducks and fowls are 
plentiful ; fish, both salted and fresh, is in great variety and abund- 
ance, and the pomfret in particular is excellent ; crabs, oysters and 
prawns are also to be procured in the season. 

The chief exports are sappan-wood, peepa, palm leaves, or afctaps 
for roofing, rattans, rams, guapee, dried fish, ivory, tortoiseshell, sea- 
slugs, sharks* fins and edible nests. Ivory is chiefly brought to Mer- 
gui, from the interior, by Siamese hunters. ^ 

The see-longs, a miserable race of savage fishermen, who inhabit 
the neighbouring islands, have no fixed habitations, and live chiefly 
in their boats in which they, rove from island to island in quest of 
food ; they gain a precarious Hvehhood by collecting tortoiseshell and 
pearls, some of the latter being of good size and quality ; they also 
gather sea-slugs, honey and some other trifling articles. This sin- 
gular race of people are almost amphibious. 
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Edible nests are exported principally to Penang and Singapore for 
the Chinese market ; they are found in cayerns in several of the is- 
lands on the coast adhering to the rock. Government derives a re- 
venue from the sale of them of about 4,000 Eupees per annum ; nests 
of good quality selling for very high prices. 

A brisk petty commerce is carried on with the ports between Mer- 
gui and Eangoon. The traders of this place also occasionally visit 
Penang ^d the Nicobar Islands ; exchanging their own produce for 
betel-nut, silks, muslins, cutlery, Chinese umbrellas, &c. To the Nico- 
bar Islands they take rice, arrack, tobacco, colored cottons, (from 
Penang), and rolls of silver wire. They receive in exchange betel-nut, 
tortoiseshell, occasionally ambergris and pearls, and not unfrequently 
goods which the Natives have got from the wrecks of vessels. 

The only manufactures arc the country checked and striped cloths. 

The hill on which the town stands consists of granite decomposed 
at the surface. Tin ore is found in the streams at the base of the hill. 
In the vicinity of the towns argillaceous petrifactions have been found, 
amongst them crabs. 

The Mergui pagodas are not higher than the generality of such 
buildings in Ava and Pegu. Close to the principal one, which is of a 
chaste outline, is a long brick building, shaped like many Eoman Ca- 
tholic Chapols to bo seen in various parts of India. It is encircled by 
upright stones about three feet high, and set in pairs. These front 
respectively to the cardinal points and their chief subdivisions, and 
are essential according to Buddhist ideas, towards constituting it a fit 
building in which Novitiates arc to be ordained for the priesthood. 


TAVOY PROVINCE. 

The Tavoy portion of these provinces is situated between the Moul- 
mein and Mergui districts. It extends through about two degrees of 
Latitude from 13 to 15 degrees north, with an average breadth of 50 
miles, and an area of 6,950 miles. A range of mountains, the highest 
about 6,000 feet, separates it from Siam. A second range runs parallel 
with the coast. A ridge of hills also occurs between every stream in 
the province, varying in elevation, according to the size of the streams 
divided. The principal river is called the Tavoy river. It rises in the 
northern part in Latitude 14:® 8^ and after a southerly course of about 
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70 miles, nearly parallel to the sea coast, and not very distant from it, 
enters the sea in north Latitude 13® 30^ about 30 miles south of Tavoy, 
by which town it flows. It is shallow and broad, has a rocky bed, and is 
full of islands and sandbanks, and is not navigable for vessels of any 
size, for more than fifteen or twenty miles from its mouth. Small 
junks, and other craft of little burden, ascend as high as 30 miles, but 
not without difficulty ; though the influence of the tide extends as high 
as 50 miles. The Tenasserim river (vide Mergui) forms a portion of 
the easterly boundary of the districts. There are also a few small 
streams, but of little use even for the purposes of irrigation. 

The Tavoy valley, through which the river flows, is open to the 
south, bounded on the west by a range of hills extending along the 
sea coast, the highest of which attains an elevation of about 1,800 feet, 
and on the east by a series of ranges, the most easterly of which are 
the highest. This valley, the principal locality in which rice is cul- 
tivated, is at its broadest part, a few miles above the mouth of the 
river, about 10 miles across, but becomes gradually narrower to the 
northward, until shut in by hills. 

The predominant geological formation of the district is granite ^ 
the felspar being white. On the eastern declivity clay-slate prevails. 
The hills along the sea coast consist almost entirely of granite, on the 
east side of them there is abundance of micaceous iron ore and clay 
iron stone, a good deal of the former being magnetic f and there are 
extensive low rice grounds, along both banks of the river. The soil of 
which is chiefly stiff clay ; the banks and the bed of the river are also 
clayey, but occasionally a rocky stratum of laterite is seen. The first 
hilly undulations to the eastward are composed of laterite, clay and 
sandstone ; they gradually increase in height, and are then believed 
to become granitic, among these hill streams, tin of good quality is 
found, some of a chalybeate character, and some impregnated with 
sulphuretted hydrogen ; hot springs are also found in different parts of 
the district, but it is principally obtained in a granite range about 15 
miles east of Tavoy. This range is from 2,000 to 3,000 feet high run- 
ning in a S. S. W. direction to Mergui. Amongst the vegetable pro- 
ducts, is much valuable timber of various kinds, and wood oil is ob- 
tained from a tree which is in great abundance. The tse, which makes 
an exceUent black varnish, indestructible by moisture, is alsoavege- 


^ Neaxly opposite to the to^ on the west hank of ^e riyer at Koman is an elevated 
iron stone ridffe, the higher part of the rock hemg magnetic. 
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table juice, caoutchouc trees are very numerous, and there are also a 
few gamboge trees, the fruits are various, and many of them of good 
kind. 

Teak is not indigenous to this province ; but the jungles contain a 
variety of timber trees, several of which are capable of being applied 
to ship building, while others arc exceedingly well adapted for posts, 
beams, &c. The wood oil tree (Dipterocarpus turbinatus) grows in 
abundance and sometimes attains the height of upwards of 150 feet, 
with a circumference of 9 to 12 feet. A gum resembling kino is pro- 
curable from the Padouli, (Pterocarpus Wallichii) which is pretty 
generally distributed throughout the province. The bark of this tree 
is also valuable from its containing tannin. Several species of garci- 
nia are met with producing gamboge ; caoutchouc is afforded by sun- 
dry plants which are very common. Camphor, equal to the Chinese, 
is obtainable from a species of “ Blumia,” which is found in great 
abundance in all parts of the province. The cocoanut, areca and nepa 
are cultivated, the latter extensively so, more especially for its leaves, 
which are used for thatching houses. It also furnishes jaggery, which 
description of sugar is that most commonly used by the Natives. The 
palmyra, and nearly all the other varieties of the palm, grow in the 
province, as do also the cassia fistula, wild cardamums, ginger, sarsa- 
parilla, &c. 

Rice, of which there arc many varieties, is the principal article of 
cultivation. The average time from the sowing to the reaping is about 
five months. The ratio of produce is about 35, thougli a few of the 
lands in the province return as high as 80 of the seed expended. A 
considerable qxiantity is exported annually to Penang, the traffic being 
chiefly in the hands of the resident Chinoso. The sugar-cane, which 
is mostly eaten fresh from the field, thrives well ; but owing to the 
demand being small, it is not cultivated to a very large extent. The 
Natives occasionally prepare from it a coarse sugar. The indigenous 
vegetables are abundant, and include several edible roots, yams, &c., 
many species of gourd, brinjal, legumes, wild asparagus, &c. Amongst 
the fruits are the dorian, jack, pumplemoso, mango, plantain, and 
guava, of different species, papaya, orange, citron, lime and many 
others of good quality. 

The mammalia of the province comprise the elephant, rhinoceros, 
single and double horned, two species of wild ox, which rarely leave 
the hill range, royal tiger, chetahs of different species, including the 
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black, four kinds of door, viz., tke sambor, dray, barking and mouse 
deers, the tapir bear, (Ursus Malayanus,) scaly ant eater, otter, monkey- 
tiger, (Artictis Benturong,) slow loris, long armed gibbon, pig tailed, 
and a large dark brown monkey with white skin around the eyes and 
lips, (Semnopithcus obscurus,) with one or two other varieties. Also 
the porcupine, wild dog, pole and leopard cats, with several species of 
the civet and gcnnet. Squirrels of three species, and rats, including 
the bamboo and white bellied, are very numerous and destructive. 

There are a great diversity of birds, amongst which may be enume- 
rated, the pea-fowl, silver, black, and peacock pheasants, jungle fowl, 
pelican, several species of crane, wild ducks, whistling and cotton teal, 
snake bird, king-fisher, curlew, snipe, plover, quail, pigeon, including 
the imperial and green ; dove, buceros, cuckoo, parroquet, mina, crow, 
bulbul, tailor bird, sparrow, owl, «&c., with a variety of others of splen- 
did plumage, many of which are undescribed species. 

Land snakes of many kinds abound, including the python, or East 
India boa constrictor, but the only species found to be venomous is 
the cobra de capella. 

There are alligators in the river and streams, which occasionally 
destroy lives. The geckoo, with other species of lizard, are very nu- 
merous, as are likewise the river tortoise and sea turtle. 

The sea and river, with its tributary streams, afford abundant sup- 
plies of fist. The following may be specified, Tarions species of snake, 
skate, seer fisb, pomfret, sole, mnllet, bass, red swappen, herrag and 
suliah fish, (Polynemus sele,) from the hair bladder of which isinglass 
of good quality may be prepared. The shores supply prawns, crabs, 
oysters, cockles, muscles, &c., and amongst the rher fish and those 
peculiar to fresh water, may be mentioned the mango and very many 
species of the carp family. 

The principal characteristic of the climate of these Provinces, is its 
extreme humidity, and the immense fall of rain which occurs durmg 
a portion of the year. 

The atmosphere for several months is saturated with moistme, a 
fact, which most residents soon learn by the rapid destruction o c ot 
ing, and constant formation of mildew, on almost everyt g ai 7 
for a short time. 

Tho following abstract of the register for six years of tiie Pluvio- 
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meter, will show the average annual quantity of rain that falls at 
Tavoy : — 


1841. 


1842. 


1843. 



Inches, 


Inches, 


Inches, 

May 

29-1 

May 

30*6 

May 

7*7 


66*5 

Juno... ...... 

46*9 

Juno 

61*4 

July . . 

60.4 

July 

70-3 

July 

44*9 

August .... 

26.9 

August 

35.3 

August 

39-6 

Septciu'bcr.. . . 

50'3 

September. . . 

42*1 

September.. . . 

30*6' 

October 

5-7 

October 

5*2 

October 

4*9 

Noyember.. . . 

1-G 

Noy ember.. . . 

0.3 

November 

1*5 


240*6 


230*7 


190*6 

1844. 


1845. 


1846. 



Inches, 


Inches. 


Inches. 

May 

18-0 

May 

29*0 

May 

16‘8 

June 

42*5 

June 

49*9 

Juno 

48*9 

July 

36*9 

July 

61*0 

July 

47-7 

August 

32*0 

August 

46*3 

August 

60*0 

Septembor. . . 

25*2 

September. . . 

* 32*2 

September. .. 

45.10 

October 

140 

October. 

18*8 

October 

8*8 

Novombor — 

C*G 

Noyember.. . . 

2*4 

November. . . . 

3-9 


17.'5'2 


229*G 


232.1 


The setting in and termination of tho rains arc generally attended 
with vivid lightning and storms of thunder. 

Tho daily average of the thermometer during the wet months in 
the shade is about 76°. In the hot season it ranges from about 75° 
to 90°, and in tho colder months, viz., December and January, the 
lowest point to which it has been observed to sink was 54° at dawn of 
day, rising about 2 i>. m. to between 75° and 85°. The atmosphere 
is never close, or oppressively hot. The barometer has not a range 
of above half an inch. In the rains it is about two-tenths lower than 
in the dry season. 

Tho sources of malaria are abundant, hence the prevalence of pa- 
roxysmal fever in this province. The Native inhabitants are equally 
subject to the endemic as European and Natives of India. The cli- 
mate, however, on the whole, agrees remarkably well with the Euro- 
pean constitution, as may be inferred from tho fact that during the 
first five years, when the detachments of European artillery and in- 
fantry amounted to fifty-four men, not a single death from disease 
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took place amongst them, and this statement equally applies to their 
wives and children. Besides fever, dysentery and hepatic diseases are 
the other most prevalent complaints amongst Europeans, who in com- 
mon with the Natives of India, are also very liable to an eruj^ion to 
which the name of ringworm has been given, from its bearing some 
resemblance to that affection, though it differs essentially from it in 
its pathology, in not being contagious. The greatest sickness amongst 
the sepoys and those of the convicts who are Natives of Hindostan, is 
caused by the endemic fever just alluded to, and by diseases chiefly 
of an asthenic character, connected with diminished energy of the as- 
similating powers, and attributable in a great degree to the moist na- 
ture of the climate. The average ratio of deaths amongst the native 
troops since 1839, has been a little less than one and a half per cent, 
per annum, whilst the proportion of casualties for the same period 
amongst the convicts has been about three per cent. The difference 
is to be assigned to the general superior comfort enjoyed by the sepoy, 
and to his being permitted to be sent on sick certificate to his Native 
country when the change is essential to his recovery. The diseases to 
which the Natives of the coast are most liable, are, next to fevers, 
rheumatism, cholic and bowel complaints ; the two latter being for the 
most part brought on by the indigestible nature of the food they fre- 
quently partake of ; leprosy and other cutaneous affections are not 
unfrequently seen amongst them. There are no means of ascer- 
taining the usual rate of mortality which occurs amongst the Native 
population, but about 1841, when the cholera prevailed in the pro- 
vince, upwards of a thousand of the inhabitants of the town and su- 
burbs were carried off by the epidemic, though it was a remarkable 
circumstance that not a single case occurred amongst the troops, Eu- 
ropean or Native. The Natives are quite ignorant of treating even 
the more ordinary diseases on any rational principle ; though within 
the last three or four years, they have shown a great and increasing 
partiality for European medical treatment. 

The early history of the province is much clouded with mythologi- 
cal confusion, but according to the traditions most to be relied upon, the 
original inhabitants of this district were emigrants from Arracan. 
The first town in these parts of which mention is made in their writ- 
ten records, is stated to have been founded A. I). IJ^OS, by Nerebud- 
dee Seethoo, on the right bank of the river near its mouth, and traces 

of its ruins still exist. Seven other towns in different parts near the 
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banks of tlie river were successively founded, and in their turn de- 
stroyed by their neighbours, the Peguers and the Siamese, to one of 
which States, or of Burmah, the Tavoyers wore subject for several 
centuries though, for short intervals, they occasionally managed to ob- 
tain their independence. In the year 1752, the ruler of Tavoy, who 
was at this time setting himself up for an independent prince, made 
certain ov^erturcs to the British, but the terms proposed were so exor- 
bitant in a pecuniary point of view that our government could not ac- 
cept of them. Soon after this, Tavoy again became a vassal province 
of Siam, but in 1759 it surrendered to the renowned Burmese sove- 
reign Alompra, when on his route to invade Siam at the head of a 
most numerous army. It remained from that time, with the excep- 
tion of twice, when it temporarily fell under the sway of rebel chiefs 
who had usurped the Government, subject to the Burmese, until it 
was taken possession of by the British in September 1824. 

The province of Tavoy was ceded to the British on the 24th of 
February 1826, after the war with the Idng of Burmah. For some 
time the province was entirely peaceful, but in 1829-30 a partial re- 
volt took place, and 2 )artics of plunderers came from Martaban or 
Burmese side of the Jiilucm river, which is the western boundary of 
the Tenassorim Provinces, and caused considerable annoyance to the 
British ofEcers and Brii-isli subjects in that quarter. A party of troops 
was sent in pursuit of those bands, and on their approach the chief 
and the whole population of Martaban fled ; the city was burnt and 
peace and quiet were mainly restored. The discussions, however, to 
which these j^etty irruptions gave rise with tlic Burmese authorities, 
led the Government to put in force a special article in the treaty and 
to appoint a Resident at Ava. The Resident immediately remonstrat- 
ed against some delay which had taken place in the payment of the 
fourth instalment of the monies due by the Burmese on account of 
war and against the depredations of the Burmese banditti, requiring, 
on the first point, that an early day should be fixed for the comple- 
tion of the payment ; and on the second, that we should be saved the 
trouble and expense of protecting our subjects against the plunderers 
as well as from taking redress into our own hands. These points were 
gained. 

As regards internal communications, little can be said, there being 
no such thing as a road in the district, and the Tavoy river afibrds 
the only means of intercourse. The products of the country are prin- 
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cipally rice, cotton, betel, rattans, and the fruit called the dorian. The 
population amounts to about 50,000 souls, the greatest portion of whom 
are distributed in straggling Tillages along the banks of the river, and 
in small creeks. * 


Tavoy* 

Tavoy, the chief town of the district, founded in A. D. 1751, con- 
tains about 10,000 inhabitants, and is situtated on the left bank of the 
river, 30 miles from where it falls into the sea. It is situated in north 
latitude 14® 5^ and east longitude 98® 10'. Its site is low, but slopes 
gently towards the river, by which all accumulations of stagnant or of- 
fensive matters are prevented. It includes an area of about three miles 
in circuit ; on the west it is flanked by the river, and on all other sides 
it is surrounded by paddy flelds, which are so low that at spring tides 
in the monsoon, they are but little above the level of high water. The 
highest point of the ground on which the town stands is 14 feet above 
high water mark. The town is studded with fruit and other trees of 
various kinds, under the shade of which the houses are built ; they 
are for the most part constructed of wood, raised 5 or 6 feet above the 
ground, and are all constructed after a fixed model from which little 
deviation is ever observed ; light is carefully excluded, and air is only 
admitted through the thin partitions which are usually of bamboos, 
they are clean, neat, commodious, and comfortable dwellings. !E!ach 
family lives detached from all others, with a small fenced spot of 
ground surrounding the residence. The town, which during the rains, 
used to be almost under water has been drained, and the roads which 
were c][uite impassable have been laid with brick. 

The inhabitants of the town consist of Burmese and Taliens, with 
a good many Chinese ; the latter set a good example of industry to the 
•lazy Burmese, but the few Natives from Bengal and Madras, on the 
contrary, are indolent. The Burmese are a healthy people, stout, and 
well made, but undersized, they are fair and cleanly in person, and 
apparently subject to but few diseases ; they are intelligent looking, 
and appear to be happy, are not quarrelsome, nor are they easily de« 
pressed or elated. They are quiet and orderly in their amusements, 
sober and well behaved, but are considered to be heartless and indo- 
lent, and their morals do not bear scrutiny. 

Their chief food consists of rice, eaten with napee, (potted shrimps), 



but numerous vegetables are also used, as they eat almost every leaf, 
root, and fruit apparently with impunitj^, though cholic is said occa- 
sionally to be the consequence ; every description of animal food is also 
eaten. The dress is light, clean and gay looking, and although the 
love of gold is universal, they readily part with it in presents to the 
poonghees, or priests, to feast their friends, or to give poaos, a theatri- 
cal amusement in which they delight. 

The person who happens to be in immediate authority amongst them, 
although he may have have been a convict in irons the day before, is 
the object of the greatest respect and reverence. No mendicants are 
to be found, except the priests who subsist upon the voluntary offerings 
of the pious and charitable. This class live in a state of celibacy, seclud- 
ed from the world, in kyoungs or monasteries, and are the instructors 
of the young ; almost every Burman can therefore read and write. 

Polygamy is not permitted, but divorce is easily procured. Women, 
though obliged to work, whilst the men sleep, cat, or amuse them- 
selves, arc nevertheless not ill-used. They have intelligent, though not 
handsome countenances, arc cleanly in their dress, and are allowed 
free liberty to go about ; they arc prolific, and fond of children, whom 
they suckle for three, four, or even five years. 

The town and surroxxnding country are remarkably healthy, the 
prevailing diseases being intermittent fever of a mild form, and ca- 
tarrhs, chiefly occurring at the setting in of the south-west monsoon. 

The detaclinicnt of troops is furnished from Moulmcin. It has been 
grcaily reduced as to number of lato years. The fort, within which 
the barracjks for the troops and the various public buildings are situat- 
ed, is in the centre of the town, extending one thousand yards from 
oast to west, and eight hundred from north to south. The walls are 
of black, having an entrance at each face, and they arc partly sur- 
rounded by a deep trench. The extent of the fort boars the propor- 
tion of about one- third to the rest of the town. The European infan- 
try barracks, now used as a hospital, occupies the best spot of ground, 
on a mound formed by the mins of an old pagoda, they are built of 
wood, not raised from the ground, but the floor is laid with bricks. 

On the same line, and a little detached, wore the artillery barracks. 
They have been removed since the withdrawal of the artillery. The 
detachment have two O-pounders worked by infantry. These are 
housed in the Commissariat godown, a portion of wliich is partitioned 
off fot ordnance stores imdcr a conductor. 
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The magazine is about 80 feet in front of the gun shed, a public 
road which runs at the foot of’ the mound, separating it from the 
parade ground. On the opposite side is the civil hospital, which is a 
large and very good wooden building, raised 5 feet from the ground, 
and divided into a European and ISTative ward, by a passage in which 
the guard is stationed ; the European ward is capable of holding 20 
patients, it is clean, well ventilated, and surrounded by a verandah. 
The surgery is in one corner and a room for hospital clothing in ano- 
ther. The Native ward is also commodious ; the Native barracks or 
place of arms, are at the foot of the brick mound on the left ; the 
Native lines being immediately in the rear, occupying a small piece 
of ground which is rather too confined. The officers’ houses are at 
a short distance from, and within sight of, the barracks. Wells are 
numerous and the water is good. The bazaar is almost adjoining the 
right of the barracks. The small detachment stationed at Tavoy have 
in general been remarkably healthy. 

The Tavoy pagodas are numerous, but they are for the most part 
diminutive. The chief ones are Shejen Daweh, lying about twelve 
miles from the town ; Shen Maupthi, south of the town ; Shyen Moh, 
at Tavoy point ; Natchantaun-mew, or Majam, on the north-north- 
west bank of the Tavoy river, and surmounting a small Inll ; and 
Mendat P’hria, on the south bank of the Taung-byaup river. The 
three first are the most ancient : the small one, called Heinze, is also 
considered of some antiquity. There is a large kyaum, or monastery, 
a few hundred yards in front of the north gate of the town wall, called 
Chankye Kyaum : it is kept very clean. The only object of curiosity 
here is an impression on stone of one foot of Buddha. The emblems 
engraved on this slab were found to correspond very closely with 
those enumerated in the Siamese Bali ritual; and to differ only in 
being fewer in number than the latter. 
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STBAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


PENTANG. 

Prince of Wales Island, or Pulo-Pcnang, as it is called by the 
Malays, is situated between 5® 15* and 5® 29*, north Latitude, and in 
108® 19’ east Longitude. 

Clothed with perpetual verdure, it is separated from the Malayan 
peninsula by a strait, at its narrowest part, about two miles in breadth ; 
it is in shape pentagonal, the two longest sides are of pretty equal 
length, running nearly north to south, and its greatest breadth twelve 
miles, containing one hundred and sixty-five square miles, of which 
a considerable portion is under cultivation, and the rest covered with 
thick and lofty jungle. 

The island is divided into two nearly equal portions, by a high chain 
of hills running from north to south with low flat land on either side, 
the chain being most elevated to the northward, and decreasing in 
height towards the southward. The plain, on the eastern side of the 
hills, is the most thickly inhabited part, and at the most eastern part 
of it stands fort Cornwallis, some of the outworks of which have at 
different times been undermined by the sea. Latitude 5® 25’ N., and 
Longitude 100® 20’ E. To the south-west along the shore extends 
George Town, and about six miles farther south, is a small collection 
of Native huts, to which the name of James Town has been given. 
To the westward of the fort, extending for about a mile and a half 
along the beach, there is a succession of good houses, inhabited by the 
military and gentry resident on the island. At about one hundred 
and fifty yards from the fort, is the hospital for the European artillery, 
and immediately adjoining, arc the barracks of the golundauze, built 
of brick and chunam, with tiled roofs, and furnished with wooden 
sleeping trestles. 

Proceeding about two miles to the north-west, the road commences, 
by which the great hill, or Government hill,” as it is called, is as- 
cended, it is about three miles in length, and is wide but steep j and 
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inyalids, who frequently resort to the hill for the benefit of change to 
a cool and bracing climate, can be carried up in a chair by coolies, in 
about an hour and a half ; but on horseback much less time is required. 

On the summit of the hill, nearly 2,500 feet above the level of the 
sea, and the highest inhabited spot on the island, are four bungalows, 
two of which are the property of Government, the larger being the 
residence of the Governor of the Straits, on his occasional visits to this 
station ; and the other is available to be rented by invahds. The for- 
mer communicates with the fort by a telegraph. 

Bungalows have also been built on some of the lesser hills, but of 
these, two or three have been abandoned, in consequence of the mor- 
tality from fever, which occurred in families formerly residing there ; 
the others are still occasionally occupied, and generally considered 
healthy. 

The hills appear to be of primitive formation, consisting almost 
entirely of a fine grey granite, the debris of which combined with de- 
composed vegetable matter, constitutes the soil of the low lands, which, 
with the exception of some swampy patches of mangrove, are mostly 
under cultivation ; the parts inundated during the rains are laid out 
in rice grounds, the rest chiefly for rearing spices, for which both 
climate and soil have been found to be well adapted. 

Good water is procurable in all parts of the island, a few feet from 
the surface, except in very dry seasons ; and also from excellent springs 
at the foot of the hills. 

The peculiar position of Penang, its insular situation, and local fea- 
tures, combine to render the climate essentially different from that of 
all other Indian stations. It is comparatively but little influenced by 
the causes which produce the regularity of the seasons throughout 
our other eastern possessions. The monsoons, though felt to a certain 
extent, are not ushered in by the great changes elsewhere observed, 
which seems to be, owing in some measure, to the influence which the 
island of Sumatra and the peninsula of Malacca exercise, in changing 
the direction of the currents of air. Whatever may be the cause, the 
distinction between the dry and rainy seasons is but imperfectly mark- 
ed for, except in unusually dry years, a month does not pass without 
more or less rain, and the excessively humid atmosphere, conjoined 
with great heat, renders the climate relaxing and enervating. The^ 
ground is kept constantly covered with water by the heavy rains, and 
it is perhaps owing to this circumstance, that malignant fevers seldnnn 



occur, though some parts of the island, more especially in the vicinity 
of the hills, are productive of fevers, whilst the cultivated and inhabit- 
ed parts are exempt from them. 

The quantity of rain varies much in different years, and usually 
ranges from 60 to 90 inches, January and February being the driest 
months. From the groat moisture, and the relaxing effects of the 
climate, some peculiarities in the disease of the island are observed ; 
the acute forms of disease of drier localities, not being hero seen, and 
nlcers and other affections are characterized by a want of action and 
vigour in the constitution ; and even in acute cases, topical depletion 
is in. general sufficient to arrest their course. 

The atmosphere is particularly oppressive, both before and after 
rain, when the damp heat is to many almost insupportable ; and this 
condition of the air often alternates with strong squalls, by which the 
perspiration is checked causing many of the diseases met with. 

The climate is thoroforo a trying one to the European constitution, 
from there being no cold season to invigorate the system after the op- 
pressive heat ; and in almost all cases, after attacks of severe disease, 
either a change of climate, or residence on the hill, becomes necessary 
for recovery. 

As the air is always mild, even in the N. E. monsoon, the climate 
is in many cases well suited for persons laboring under a diseased or 
irritable state of the lungs or bronchiou ; though instances arc seen, 
in which coughs arc attended with profuse expectoration, arising from 
a relaxed condition of the mucous membrane. 

The evenings and nights arc cool throughout the year, and when 
the sky is clear, a copious deposition of dew takes place, rendering 
the air chilly. Fogs so prevalent on the opposite coast of Province 
Wellesley, do not occur, except at the base of the hills. 

The direction of the winds is very regular, but the westerly is by 
far the most common. The chain of hills prevents its direct influence 
on the lower country, and deflects it so much, that at the north end 
of the island, it becomes a northerly, and at tlio south, a southerly 
wind ; and wore it not that the high land intercepts the sea-breeze, 
the climate would bo much more agreeable than it is found to be, a 
refreshing sea-breeze often prevailing on the opposite shore of Pro- 
vince Wellesley, whilst on the island it is close and oppressive. 

The southerly wind is considered unhealthy, and is usually exclud- 
ed from the houses by the inhabitants us much as is hn-t. 
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it is fortunately of rare occurrence ; dui'ing the continuance of this 
wind the skin feels dry and harsh, and headaches, with feverishness 
and general malwm^ are experienced; domestic animals have been 
known to die in great numbers during its prevalence. The most re- 
freshing and pleasant wind is the northerly, which blows for four or 
five months, it veers from north-west to north-east during the mon- 
soon ; on first setting in, it often occasions catarrhs, slight fevers, and 
rheumatism ; but this is certainly the most healthy and agreeable sea- 
son of the year. The effect of- the north-east monsoon is usually felt 
in September, and the south-west as early as March or April. 

The botany of the island is rich in ferns and parasitical plants ; of 
the great variety of trees met with, many are much prized by the 
IsTatives on account of the various uses to which they are applied. 

Fruit can be obtained in great abundance at all seasons of the year ; 
among the best kinds of which may be enumerated the mangosteen, 
ramboosteen, oranges, jack- fruit, the tampoone, ramboi, dorian, and 
many others. Pine-apples grow wild, covering large patches of 
ground, and are of peculiarly fine flavor. 

The indigenous animals are but few in number ; the Malayan elk, 
a diminutive species of deer, with some varieties of the quadrumana, 
a few species of the squirrel tribe, and some other unimportant ani- 
mals, constitute the mammalia to be found here. 

The entomology is exceedingly rich, and this department of natu- 
ral history would probably yield a richer harvest than any other in 
the island. Large collections have been made by several individuals, 
attracted by the great beauty and variety, more especially of the 
lepidopterous insects to be met with. 

The population of Penang amounts to 40,000 souls. 

A small military detachment holds the island. The artillery to the 
number of fifty or sixty are quartered in the fort, and accommodated 
in good barracks, built upon the' ramparts ; and in it also is an arse- 
nal, with a powder magazine. 

About two and a quarter miles to the N. W*. are the sepoy lines, 
capable of accommodating a complete Native regiment, situated in' a 
large open space, which, in fair weather, is dry and healthy, but be- 
comes somewhat swampy during the rains. The huts are neatly ar- 
ranged in parallel rows, with a sufficient distance between them; 
they are built of the atap leaf, and have hitherto been erected at the 
expense of Government. 

T 3 
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To tlie rear of tke lines is the regimental hospital, a good two storied 
bunding ; the upper story, which consists of a long centre room, with 
two smaller rooms on each side, is occupied by the sick ; the length of 
the building is 55 feet, breadth 38, and the wards contain about eighty 
beds. On the ground floor are the dispensary and bathing rooms. 

The situation is good, being a slightly raised and dry spot, and the 
space around is well cleared and open. 

This island was transferred to the Honorable East India Company 
in 1786, by the king of Queddah, through Mr. Light, master of a 
country vessel ; at which time it is said to have been entirely covered 
with jungle, and destitute of inhabitants, with the exception of a few 
Malays, who gained a livelihood by fishing. After the cession of 
Penang to the British, persons from the neighbouring countries, at- 
tracted by the encouragement held out to settlers, and the inducement 
of living tmder a mild and just Government, by which their property 
would be secured, flocked to the place in considerable numbers. 


WE]:,X.ESI.EW PROVINCE. 

This small province forming part of the Queddah coast, opposite 
to the island of Penang, was ceded to the British in 1800, by the 
king of Queddah, and is in length about thirty miles, and in breadth 
three miles inland. It was at that time covered with jungle, and 
very thinly inhabited, but has now a population of upwards of 50,000 
souls ; and there are about 25,000 square acres of land under cultiva- 
tion with rice, pepper, sugar, spices, indigo. 

Although the Strait separating the province from Penang, is but 
2J miles broad, the climate difiers materially in some respects from 
that of the island ; the land and sea-breezes are more regular ; it is 
not so much subject to the oppressive calms, and damp heated at- 
mosphere ; and is therefore cooler, and the air feels fresher and more 
invigorating. The medium temperature is said to bo 2® lower than 
on the island, the maximum heat being 87°, the minimum 79J°. 

The dry season includes December, January, February and March, 
and less rain falls on the coast than on the island. The prevailing 
diseases do not differ materially from those of Penang, but fever is 
more frequent and severe, and the detachments of Native troops, 
which have occasionally been sent to aid the Police, have suffered 
from intermittent fevers to a greater or less extent. 
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MALACCA. 

A town on the Malayan peninsula. The light house 106 feet high 
is in 2° 11’ N., and 102° 14’ E., distant about three hundred miles 
from Penang, and one hundred and fifty miles from Singapore ; the 
settlement was originally in the hands of the Portuguese, from whom 
it was wrested by the Dutch, and in the year 1795, it fell into the 
possession of the English, by whom it has ever since been retained. 
The country, in the interior, is a continued dense forest, through 
which there are not even footpaths to be found, and the boundaries of 
the district have not been laid down, little in fact being known of the 
interior, or of any other parts than the coast, and the borders of the 
Malacca river. 

The town of Malacca runs in a parallel line with the sea coast. The 
houses of the better class of inhabitants are situated either quite close 
to, or upon the beach ; and the northern part is occupied by Malays, 
Klings and Chinese. The town itself is built on a flat sandy soil, and 
the gardens around and on the sea side, yield Httle beyond cocoanuts. 

In the interior a few small hiUs are to be seen, the base of which is 
laterite ; when fresh dug it is soft, but on exposure to the air becomes 
quite hard, and the number of very old buildings to be seen, testify 
its great durability. 

The town is bounded on the south by the sea, and on the east and 
north by the Malacca river. The old fort situated to the eastward of 
the town was formerly a place of strength, but was razed in 1807, 
and the ditch filled up ; the only part still standing being some bastions, 
now in a ruined condition. 

The small stream called the Malacca river, runs in a winding direc- 
tion into the interior, for about twenty miles ; and is navigable during 
the rainy season for small boats, for about fifteen miles. There is an 
extensive tract of rice land under cultivation along its banks, which 
produces luxuriant crops, and the river is also of great service in drain- 
ing the country. The water is brackish for some miles up, and its 
banks are low, and in part covered with jungle ; it has always a mud- 
dy appearance throughout its whole course. The inhabitants along 
the banks are few in number, and are employed in husbandry and in 
felling timber for the Mala.cca market. 

Eice and cocoanuts are the chief vegetable productions of the place. 
The inhabitants are composed principally of Malays, Portuguese, and 
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Chinese ; the two former are lazy> indolent classes of people, who, when 
they have earned a little money, live in idleness till it is spent ; and 
when they have again collected sufficient to keep them in food for a 
few weeks, will work no longer ; the Chinese on the contrary are a 
hard working class, but are much addicted to opium smoking. 

From the end of November till the end of February, the prevaUmg 
winds are northerly, it usually rains during the whole of December, 
but fair weather succeeds in January and February, when the rice 
crops are cut down. In April, the S. W. monsoon commences, and 
is succeeded by the N. E. monsoon in November. During August and 
September, heavy gales from the Sumatra coast, hearing S. S. W. are 
of frequent occurrence. Land winds blow at night throughout the 
entire year, and the thermometer generally ranges from 76® to 84®. 

Several hot springs arc fonnd in the interior, distant about eighteen 
miles, one of which is at Sabang, near fort Lismore, and another in 
the Naming district. The springs at both those places are situated 
in swampy flats, the water is of a bluish, or greenish tinge, and from 
the bottom of the wells air bubbles rise, emitting a strong smell of 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 

On introducing a thermometer into one of them, the mercury rose 
in the space of one minute to 130®. 

These springs are very much resorted to by all classes of Natives, 
for the cure of sprains, rheumatism, and a variety of local diseases, and 
baths have been built by subscription at Ayer Punnus, near Sabang, 
also a bungalow for Europeans, and a small barrack for tlic use of the 
sepoys ; and there can bo no doubt but many chronic cases of disease 
would he much bonefitted by a change from the coast to the vicinity 
of the wolls, and the use of the hot bath. 

The most unhealthy time of the year is during the Sumatra gales, 
when the atmosphere is very moist. 

No register of births or deaths is kept, either among the Chinese, 
Malays or Portuguese. 

There are barracks and lines for the troops and a hospital. The 
barracks consist of only one room, in which the arms and accoutre- 
ments are kept : it is built of brick and chunam, with a tiled roof. 

The sepoys’ huts are built of bark, in the Native manner, and cover- 
ed with a tap ; they run in six lines, of 156 feet in length and 30 feet 
in bit^th, having 12 divisions on each side, in each of which four 
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men reside. The breadth of each division is 15 feet, and its length is 
12 ; in the lines are three wells of good water. 

The Native ofiBcers are provided with bungalows, one of which con- 
tains four rooms, another two, the former is occupied by four, and the 
latter by two officers, both are built of brick and chunam, with tiled 
roofs. 

The detachment at Malacca is supplied by the Native corps at Sin- 
gapore, (which has of late been made the head quarters station in the 
Straits,) and forty Q-olundauze, or Native artillery. 

For several years past the troops have been very healthy, the chief 
complaints being intermittent fever of a mild character, and rheuma- 
tic affections. Oases of the phagedenic ulcer which prevailed so ex- 
tensively in the 25th regiment Madras Native infantry in 1827 and 
28, are not now seen, though as at all the stations on this coast, ulcers 
are frequent and troublesome ; all abrasions of the skin being apt to 
run into ulceration from the causes previously mentioned, viz., a 
cachetic state of the system induced by poor living, the peculiar moist 
nature of the climate appearing also to be conducive to this disease. 


SINGAPORE. 

An island in the Straits of Malacca, at the south-east extremity of 
the Malayan peninsula, from which it is separated by a narrow Strait ; 
situated in north latitude 1° 17’ and east longitude 104® 50’. The 
island is about sixty miles in circumference, containing an area of 
1,423,000 acres of land, its interior exhibiting a succession of hills 
and dales, covered with dense forests ; but the only hill of any con- 
siderable elevation is jBiiJdt Tinrct, or the tin hill, near the northern 
coast, which is isolated, barren, and about 1,200 feet in height. 

The splendid harbour of Singapore is safe, easily approached, and 
well sheltered. It is an entre-port between China and the Eastern 
Islands, and the rest of the world ; a direct trade is also carried on 
with many places. There are several small creeks throughout the 
island, particularly on the east side, by which the rains that faU so 
abundantly throughout the year, find a ready outlet to the sea. 

The soil near the town is of a sandy nature, but in the interior it 
is well adapted for the growth of the most valuable articles of Orien- 
tal produce. The sub-soil is chiefly lateritious, or reddish clay, ‘inter- 
mixed with beds of grey marl. The rocks are sandstone and conglo- 
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merate ; the sandstone appearing exposed on some headlands on the 
coast, much broken and dislocated by the action of some disturbing 
power. 

Both monsoons extend their influence to the Straits, the north east 
commencing about the 15th of October, and continuing until the set- 
ting in of the south-west, about the middle of April ; rain is never 
very constant, it usually comes on in heavy squalls, lasting from one 
to five hours ; the average quantity of rain during the year is about 
ninety inches. 

The climate of Singapore, though sultry, is not unhealthy, and the 
vapours or miasmata arising from the marshes and swamps, do not 
seem to exert an injurious influence on the health of the inhabitants. 
The atmosphere is in general extremely moist, ^nd the sky over- 
cast ; though when the sun shines out, it does so with great power, 
and its effects are enervating. At night dense fogs spread over the 
island, and at particular seasons the dews are heavy. The thermome- 
ter seldom rises higher than 86®, or falls below 70®, nor does it vary 
more than 4® or 5® in the 24 hours. To the feelings the air is agree- 
able, as, on account of its moisture, the unpleasant sensations caused 
by a high temperature are moderated, and the* climate agrees well 
with the European constitution. 

The chief productions of the island are popper, areca, and cocoa- 
nuts. The market is well supplied with fruits, imported chiefly from 
Malacca, amongst which is the mangostcen and the dorian, the latter 
a very favorite fruit amongst the Malays ; in appearance it closely 
resembles the jack fruit, but smells strongly of assafoetida. Fungous 
plants of an extraordinary size, resembling immense vases are found 
on the salt swamps, some of which are capable of containing half a 
barrel of water, and from their appearance are commonly called 

Neptune^s cup.’' 

Draft buffaloes are procured from Malacca, and ponies from Suma- 
tra and Java. The chief wild animals are hogs, deer, and tigers which 
are numerous and ferocious, the inhabitants being frequently carried 
off by them ; and alligators are also numerous and of large size. 

The town stands on the south side of the island close to the shore, 
where the land is only a few feet above high water mark ; the mer- 
caniile part runs along the western side of an inlet, of about 300 
feet^de, which penetrates a short way inland; across the inlet two 
Img nroow wooden bridges have boon thrown, about 300 yards from 
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its mouth, forming a communication with the suburbs, and a good 
road runs to the military lines, distant about a mile and a half. 
The streets are irregular, and many of the houses are built of brick, 
but those in the outskirts occupied by Chinese, KKngs, and other Na- 
tive shopkeepers, are chiefly of wood and thatched. On the eastern 
side of the inlet, a good road runs along the shore to a village called 

Campong glam,^^ one mile and a half from Singapore, occupied by 
a population of about 4,000 Chinese, Bugis, Malays, and Javanese. 
From this the road strikes a short distance into the country, and re- 
turns with a sweep to the town ; on the side fronting the sea are the 
houses of the principal Europeans, some of which are large and hand- 
some buildings, and this called the “ Circular road,” forms the usual 
evening drive. 

Government house stands on the top of a hill at the back of the 
town, from whence there is a fine commanding prospect, a signal 
house is also situated on the same eminence ; and at the foot of the 
hill are the remains of a botanical garden, planted by the founder of 
the Settlement, in which are several flourishing nutmeg trees. In the 
centre of what is called the Marina^ is the institution, a handsome 
building, founded by Sir Stamford Raffles, and supported by charita- 
ble contributions, for the education of the different classes of Nativcf 
children. There are also two jails close to the town, a church, court 
house, and a police office. 

Singapore is well supplied with fish, turtle, rock oysters, poultry, 
and duck ; and beef is occasionally to be had in the market. Sheep 
are brought from Bengal, and mutton is consequentiy very expensive, 
ten Spanish dollars being the average price of a sheep. 

The ground near the town are laid out in gardens by the Chinese, 
a most industrious race, who rear abundance of vegetables and fruits, 
and have also many nutmeg plantations, situated upon the hiUs from 
which the jungle has been cleared away ; towards the interior some 
spots have likewise been cleared by them, on which they cultivate 
gambeer. 

The Malays and Chinese purchase large quantities of British ma- 
nufactured goods, which they exchange for the produce of the differ- 
ent islands, to he re-exported to England, India, and other parts of 
the world. 

The local governmeht is administered hy a resident councillor, who 
is permanently stationed at the Settlements. 



The military force usually consists of a wing of a Native regiment 
of infantry, and half a company of Native artillery. 

The cantonment for the troops is situated a mile and a half south 
south-east of the town, a range of small rounded hiUs separating it 
?rom the sea. The huts of the men are mere sheds, and as the floors 
ire not rais^ed from the ground, benches or sleeping places have been 
wovided for them, to prevent the injurious effects of damp floors. 
The situation of the lines is faulty, in their being nearly on a dead 
level, rendering efficient drainage impracticable ; though a piece of 
gently sloping ground adjacent, used as the parade ground, would 
have afforded an eligible site. The place of arms, guard room, and 
hospital, arc in the immediate vicinity, and are substantial brick and 


chunam buildings. 

The hospital is tiled and very spacious, measuring IIS feet by 45 
feet, it has four small verandah rooms, one of which is used as a dis- 
pensary, and is surrounded by a strong wooden fence, forming a court 
• within of considerable extent ; the sick are all supplied with cots. 

The officers’ bungalows are erected on the summits of sohio small 
hills around the lines ; they are open and airy, commanding a view 
of tho sea, from which they ai’o distant from a quarter to half a mile ; 
the jungle roaches to within about forty yards of tbo linos on tho 
northern side, hut in every other direction tho ground is clear and 
open for a considerable distance. 

The artillery are stationed close to tho western point or entrance of 
the inlet near tho town, where there is a saluting battery. 

Tho naval force usually consists of a sloop of war. 

Singapore has a population of upwards of thirty thousand souls, 
composed of people holouging to all tho neighbouring countries and 
islands, the majority however being Chinese. Tho Malays form but a 
small portibn of tho inhabitantSyjwl^^' reside in villages on the coast, 
or on tho inlets, They subsist^ofly by lishjug. 



